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OF  THE 


THIRD  CENTURY. 


§  I.  PropagatioB  of  ChrittianiiT  in  Arabia.  That  the  [p.  448.] 
limits  of  the  Christian  commonwealth  were  much  extended  during 
this  century,  no  one  hesitates  to  admit ;  but,  in  what  manner,  by 
whose  instrumentality,  and  in  what  parts  of  the  world,  is  not 
equally  manifest,  the  ancient  memorials  having  perished.  While 
Demetrius  ruled  the  Alexandrian  church,  over  which  he  is  said 
to  have  presided  imtil  the  year  230,  a  certain  Arabian  chieftain, 
(that  is,  as  I  suppose,  the  head  and  leader  of  a  tribe  of  those 
Arabs  who  live  in  tents,  and  have  no  fixed  and  permanent  resi- 
dence,) sent  letters  to  this  prelate,  and  to  the  prefect  of  Egypt, 
requesting  that  the  celebrated  Origen  might  be  sent  to  him,  to 
impart  to  him  and  his  people  a  knowledge  of  Christianity.  Ori- 
gen, therefore,  went  amoag  these  Arabs ;  and,  having  soon  dis- 
patched the  business  of  his  mission,  he  returned  to  Alexandria.(*) 
He  undoubtedly  took  with  him  from  Alexandria  several 
Christian  disciples  and  teachers,  whom  he  left  with  that  people, 
as  he  himself  could  not  be  long  absent  from  Alexandria. 

(1)  We  liave  a  brief  DArrative  of  these  events  in  BittMiu^  Hist.  Eccles. 
lib.  vL  c.  zix.  p.  921. 

%  n.    Propagation  of  Christianity  among  the  Goths.     To    the 

Goths,  a  most  warlike  and  ferocious  people,  dwelling  in  Moesia 
and  Thrace,  the  wars  they  waged  with  various  success  against 
the  Eomans,  during  almost  the  whole  of  this  century,  produced 
this  advantage,  that  they  became  friendly  to  Christian  truth. 
For,  in  their  incursions  into  Asia  they  captured  and  carried 
away  several  Christian  priests,  the  sanctity  of  whose  lives  and 
manners,  together  with  their  miracles  and  prodigies,  so  affected 
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the  minds  of  the  barbarians,  that  they  avowed  a  willingness  to 
[p.  449.]  follow  Christy  and  called  in  additional  teachers  to  in- 
struct thein.(*)  There  is,  indeed,  much  evidence  that  what  is  here 
stated,  must  be  understood  only  of  a  part  of  this  race,  and  that 
no  small  portion  of  them  remained  for  a  long  time  afterwards  ad- 
dicted to  the  superstitions  of  their  ancestors ;  yet,  as  in  the  next 
century  Theophilus^  a  bishop  of  the  Goths,  was  a  subscriber  to 
the  decrees  of  the  Nicene  counci],(')  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
quite  a  large  church  was  gathered  among  this  people  in  a  short 
space  of  time. 

(1)  Sozomefij  I&t  Eccles.  1.  ii.  c  6.  Patdus  Diaconus^  Hist  MiBcellan.  1.  z. 
c.  14.  Philostorgius,  Hist  Eccles.  1.  ii.  c.  v.  p.  470.  Pbilostorgius  states,  that 
the  celebrated  UlphUaSj  who  in  the  next  century  translated  the  Christian  Scrip- 
tures into  the  language  of  the  Goths,  was  descended  from  those  captives  that 
were  carried  away  by  the  Goths  from  Cappadocia  and  Thrace,  in  the  reign  of 
Gallienus.  This  is  not  improbable ;  and  yet  there  are  some  other  things  in  the 
narrative  of  Philoatorgios,  which  perhaps  are  false. 

(2)  Socrates,  Hist  Eccles.  1.  iL  c  41. 

§  m.  Clurifltiaiiity  in  Gaul,  Germanyy  and  Scotland.  In  Gaul  a 
few  small  congregations  of  Christians  were  established  by  Asiatic 
teachers,  in  the  preceding  century.  But  in  this  century,  during 
the  reign  of  Decius,  seven  holy  men,  namely,  Dionysivs^  Gatianus, 
Trophimus^  Paulus,  Saturninus,  MartiaMs,  and  Stremonius,  emi- 
grated to  this  province,  and,  amidst  various  perils  and  hardships, 
established  new  churches  at  Paris,  Tours,  Aries,  Narbonne,  Tou- 
louse, Limoges,  and  in  Auvergne  ;(*)  and  their  disciples,  after- 
wards, gradually  spread  the  knowledge  of  Divine  truth  over  the 
whole  of  Gaul.  With  these  seven  men,  some  have  associated 
others,  but  it  is  on  authorities  obscure  and  not  to  be  relied  on.O 
To  the  same  age  is  now  ascribed,  by  men  of  erudition,  who  are 
more  eager  for  truth  than  for  vain  glory,  the  origin  of  the 
churches  of  Cologne,  Treves,  Metz,  and  other  places  in  Germany; 
although  the  old  tradition  is,  that  the  founders  of  these  churches, 
Eucharius,  Valerius,  Matemus,  Clemens,  and  others,  were  sent 
forth  by  the  apostles  themselves,  in  the  first  century ;  and  there 
still  are  some  who  fondly  adhere  to  these  fables  of  their  ances- 
tors.C)  And,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  those  have  the  best  of 
the  argument,  who  thus  correct  the  old  opinion  respecting  the 
origin  of  the  German  churches.    The  Scots,  also,  say  that  their 
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country  was  enlightened  with  Christianity  in  this  cen-  [p.  450.] 
tury ;  which,  although  probable  enough  in  itself  considered,  rests 
on  proofs  and  arguments  of  no  great  force. 

(1)  This  we  learn,  in  part,  from  the  Acta  Marty rii  Satumini,  in  the  Acta 
Martynim  Sincera  of  RuinarU  pa.  109 ;  and,  in  part,  from  Gregory  of  Tours, 
Hi»toria  Francor.  1.  L  c.  xxvilL  p.  23,  ed.  Ruinart.  The  French  anciently  re- 
ferred these  seven  persons,  and  the  origin  of  the  churches  they  founded,  to  the 
first  century.  In  particular,  Dionysius,  who  was  the  chief  man  of  the  seven, 
and  the  founder  of  the  church  at  Paris,  and  its  first  bishop,  was  for  many  ages 
believed  to  be  Dionyritu  the  Areopagite,  mentioned  in  the  17th  chapter  of  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles.  But  in  the  last  century,  men  of  the  greatest  erudition 
among  the  French  did  not  hesitate  to  correct  this  error  of  their  predecessors, 
and  to  assign  Dionysius  and  his  associates  to  the  third  century  and  to  the  times 
of  Decius.  The  tracts  and  discussions  on  this  subject  by  Launoi,  Sirmond, 
Petavius,  Puteanus,  Nic.  Faber,  and  others,  are  well  known.  The  ancient 
opinion,  however,  still  remains  so  fixed  in  the  minds  of  not  a  few,  and  especially 
among  the  monks  of  St.  Denys,  that  it  cannot  be  eradicated ;  which  is  not  at 
all  surprising,  since  great  numbers  make  the  glory  of  their  church  to  depend 
very  much  on  its  antiquity;  But  the  arrival  of  these  seven  men  in  Gaul,  is  in- 
volved in  much  obscurity.  For  it  does  not  sufficiently  appear,  whence  they 
came,  nor  by  whom  they  were  sent  Gregory  of  Tours,  Uistoria  Francor.  1.  z. 
c.  xxxi  p,  527,  says:  Gratianiun  a  Romana  sedis  Papa  transmissum  esse :  from 
which  it  is  inferred,  that  the  other  six  also  came  fVom  Rome.  The  fact  may 
be  so,  and  it  may  be  otherwise.  It  is  equally  uncertain  whether  they  emigrated 
to  Gaul  together,  and  all  at  one  time,  or  whether  they  went  at  different  times 
separately.  And  other  points  are  involved  in  the  like  obscurity.  I  indeed  sus- 
pect, th^  these  devout  and  holy  men,  during  the  Decian  persecution  in  Italy, 
and  especially  at  Rome,  voluntarily,  and  for  the  preservation  of  their  lives, 
rather  than  by  the  direction  and  authority  of  the  Romish  bishop,  removed  to 
Gaul,  where  they  could  enjoy  greater  safety  than  at  Rome  and  in  Italy. 

(2)  The  people  of  Auxerre,  for  instance,  commemorate  one  Peregrinus,  who, 
as  they  think,  came  likewise  from  Rome  in  this  century,  and  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  then-  church.  See  Le  Beuf,  Memoires  pour  THistoire  d' Auxerre,  tom.  i. 
p.  1-12.  There  is  also  mention  of  one  Genulphus,  as  an  apostle  of  the  Gauls, 
in  this  century.  See  the  Acta  Sanctor.  mensis  Januar.  tom.  ii.  p.  92.  &c. 
And  others  are  also  mentioned  by  some  writers. 

(3)  What  the  French  believed  respecting  those  seven  men,  with  none  to 
gainsay  them,  the  Germans  also  believed  of  Euchariiis,  Matemus,  Clemens^  and 
others ;  namely,  that  they  were  disciples  of  the  apostles,  and  that  in  the  [p.  451.] 
first  century  they  established  Christian  churches  in  Germany,  on  this  side 
the  Rhine  and  in  Lorraine,  at  Cologne,  Treves,  Metz,  and  in  other  cities,  and 
governed  the  Churches  they  gathered,  as  their  bishops.  This  opinion  became 
suspicions  to  some  learned  men  in  the  last  century ;  and  in  the  present  cen^ 
tury,  it  has  been  boldly  assailed  by  Augustine  Calmetj  in  a  dissertation  prefixed 
to  his  History  of  Lorraine,  written  in  French,  tom.  L  in  which  he  contends 
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(p.  vii.)  that  Eucbarins  and  Maternas  founded  the  Churches  of  Cologne  and 
Treves,  in  the  third  century,  and  (p.  xvii.  xx.)  that  Clemens  did  not  found  the 
church  at  Metz  prior  to  that  time.  To  this  learned  man  alands  opposed  the 
commentator  on  the  Acta  S.  Auctoris,  in  the  Acta  Sanctor.  Antwerp,  torn.  iv. 
mensis  Augusti,  p.  38,  who  not  unleamedly  labors  to  sustain  the  ancient 
opinion.  But  the  recent  writer  of  the  Historia  Trevirensis  Diplomatica,  John 
Nic.  ab  Hontheim,  a  man  of  vast  learning,  after  considering  the  whole  subject 
with  great  care,  aud  weighing  accurately  the  testimony,  in  a  Dissertation  de 
^ra  Fundati  Episcopatus  Trevirensis,  prefixed  to  the  first  volume  of  his  his- 
tory, has  fully  shown,  that  more  credit  is  due  to  Calmet  than  to  his  opponent 
For,  having  maintained  at  great  length,  that  those  rely  on  witnesses  not  to  be 
credited  who  earry  back  the  founding  of  the  church  at  Treves,  and  the  other 
German  churches,  to  the  apostolic  age,  and  make  the  holy  men  above  men- 
tioned to  have  taught  in  the  first  century,  he  demonstrates  (section  vi.  p.  zxziL 
Sue.)  by  arguments  the  strongest  possible  in  such  a  case,  that  Maiemus  in  par- 
ticular, did  not  live  in  the  first  century,  nor  in  the  second,  but  near  the  end  of 
the  third ;  and  as  to  the  church  of  Cologne,  that  it  is  referable  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fourth  century. 

(4)  The  Scotch  historians  tell  us,  that  their  king,  Donald  L  embraced  Chria- 
tianity,  while  Victor  presided  over  the  Romish  church.  See  Sir  Geo.  MacKefi' 
zie^s  Defence  of  the  Royal  Line  of  Scotland,  ch.  viil.  p.  219.  But,  as  the  strong- 
est proof  of  their  position  is  derived  from  coins  of  this  Donald,  never  inspected 
by  any  one,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  credit  they  deserve.  And  yet  it 
appears,  for  other  reasons,  adduced  by  Usher  and  BtiUwgJUei  in  their  Antiquita- 
tes  et  Origines  EcclesisB  Britannicn,  that  the  Scotch  church  is  not  of  later  date 
than  the  third  century. 

§  rV.  Causes  of  the  progress  of  Christiaiutr*  We  give  credence 
to  the  many  and  grave  testimonies  of  the  writers  of  those  times, 
who  cannot  be  suspected  of  either  fraud  or  levity,  that  the  success- 
ful progress  of  Christianity  in  this  century  was,  in  a  great  measure, 
attributable  to  divine  interpositions,  by  various  kinds  of  miracles, 
exciting  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  moving  them  to  abandon 
superstition.(*)  Neither  can  we  easily  either  reject  altogether,  or 
[p.  452.]  seriously  question  what  we  find  testified  by  the  best 
men  of  the  times,  that  God  did,  by  dreams  and  visions,  excite 
not  a  few  among  the  thoughtless  and  the  enemies  of  Christianity, 
so  that  they  at  once,  and  without  solicitation,  came  forward  and 
made  a  public  profession  of  the  Christian  faith :(')  and  their  ex- 
amples, without  doubt,  served  to^  overcome  the  timidity,  or  the 
hesitation,  or  the  indecision  of  many."  And  yet,  I  suppose,  it 
will  be  no  error  to  maintain,  that  causes  merely  human  and 
ordinary,  so  operated  on  the  minds  of  many  as  to  lead  them  to 
embrace  Christianity.    For  the  earnest  zeal  of  the  Christians,  to 
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merit  the  good  will  of  all  men,  even  of  their  enemies ;  the  un- 
paralleled kindness  to  the  poor,  the  afflicted,  the  indigent,  to 
prisoners,  and  to  the  sick,  which  was  peculiar  to  the  church ;  the 
remarkable  fortitude,  gravity,  and  uprightness,  which  character- 
ized their  teachers ;  their  unwearied  assiduity  in  translating  the 
Sacred  Books  into  various  languages,  and  publishing  copies  of 
tiiem ;  their  amazing  indifference  to  all  human  things,  to  evils 
and  sufferings,  and  even  to  death  itself; — all  these,  and  other 
equally  distinguishing  traits  of  character,  may,  very  justly,  have 
induced  many  to  admire  and  to  embrace  the  religion  of  Chris- 
tians, which  produced  and  sustained  so  great  virtues.  And  if,  as 
I  would  by  no  means  deny,  pious  frauds  found  a  place  among 
the  causes  of  the  propagation  of  Christianity  in  this  century,  yet, 
they  imquestionably  held  a  very  inferior  position,  and  were  em- 
ployed by  only  a  few,  and  with  very  little,  if  any  success. 

(1)  NuQerous  testimonies  of  the  ancients,  respecting  the  miracles  of  this 
century,  might  easily  be  collected.  See  Origen^  contra  Celsum,  1.  L  p.  6-7,  and 
m  various  other  places ;  Cyprian^  Epist  ad  Donatum,  i.  p.  3,  on  which  passage 
Sieph,  Baluxe  has  collected  many  testimonies  of  like  import,  in  his  Notes  there ; 
Eusebius^  Hist  Eccles.  1.  vi.  c.  v.  p.  208,  &o.  The  reported  miracles  of  Ore- 
gory  of  New  Cesaria  are  well  known ;  and  yet  there  are  some  among  them 
which  may  be  justly  called  in  question.  See  Ani.  van  Dak^s  Preface  to  his 
work  de  Orae«li%  p.  6. 

(2)  The  ancients  record  many  instances  of  this  kind.  See  Origen,  contra 
Celsum,  1.  i.  p.  35 ;  and  Homil.  in  Lueae,  vii  0pp.  torn.  ii.  p.  216.  TetiuUianyde 
Anima,  c.  xiv.  p.  348.  EuaMus,  Hist  Eccles.  1.  vi.  e.  v.  p.  208,  dLC.  &c.  Among 
these  examples,  there  are  some  which  may,  I  am  aware,  be  explained  by  refer- 
ring them  to  natural  causes;  but  there  are  others  whKh  demand  a  higher  cause. 

§  V.  Pewecution  onileT  Sevems.  This  zeal  of  Christians  [p.  453.] 
for  extending  and  enlarging  the  church,  was  often  much  favored 
by  the  circumstances  of  the  times.  For,  although  they  never  en- 
joyed perfect  security,  the  laws  against  them  being  not  repealed, 
and  the  people  frequently  demanding  their  condemnation,  yet, 
under  some  of  the  Roman  emperors  of  this  century,  their  enemies, 
in  most  of  the  provinces,  seemed  to  be  quiet,  and  to  dread  the 
perils  to  which  a  legal  prosecution  exposed  them.  Still,  seasons 
of  the  severest  trial  frequently  occurred,  and  emperors,  gover- 
nors, and  the  people,  disregarding  the  ancient  edicts,  came  down 
as  ftiriously  upon  the  Christians  as  they  would  upon  robbers : 
and  these  storms  greatly  impeded  the  work  of  extirpating  the  old 
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superstitions.  The  commencement  of  this  century  was  painftdly 
adverse  to  the  Christian  cause.  For,  although  Severus,  the  Eoman 
emperor,  was  not  personally  hostile  to  Christians,  yet,  firom  the  re- 
cords of  that  age,  still  extant,  it  appears  that,  in  nearly  all  the  pro- 
vinces>  many  Christians,  either  from  the  clamorous  demands  of  the 
superstitious  multitude,  whom  the  priests  excited,  or  by  the  au- 
thority of  magistrates,  who  made  the  law  of  Trjgan  a  cloak  for 
their  barbarity  and  injustice,  were  put  to  death  in  various  forms 
of  execution.  To  these  evils,  originating  from  various  causes,  the 
Christians  themselves  undoubtedly  gave  some  impetus,  by  a  prac- 
tice which  had  for  some  time  prevailed  among  them,  with  the  ap- 
probation of  the  bishops,  that  of  purchasing  life  and  safety  by 
paying  money  to  the  magistrates.^)  For  the  avaricious  governors 
and  magistrates  would  often  assail  the  Christians,  and  direct  some 
of  the  poorer  ones  to  be  put  to  death,  in  order  to  extort  money 
from  the  more  wealthy,  and  to  enrich  themselves  with  the  trea- 
sures of  the  churches. 

(1)1  cannot  regard  this  practice  as  one  of  the  least  of  the  causes  of  the  fre- 
quent wars  of  the  magistrates  and  men  in  power  against  Christians,  contrary  to 
tiie  laws  and  the  pleasure  of  the  emperors.  For  what  will  not  avarice  venture 
to  do  ?  The  Montanists  strongly  condemned  this  practice ;  and  hence  Tertvl- 
lian  is  vehement  and  copious  in  reprobating  it;  and,  in  his  book  de  Fuga  in  Per- 
socutionibus,  c.  ziL  p.  696,  he  says :  Sicut  fuga  redemptio  gratuita  est ;  ita  re- 
demptio  nummaria  fuga  est  -  -  -  -  Pedibus  statisti,  curristi  nummis.  And  then, 
after  some  bitter  but  unsound  remarks,  he  proceeds:  Tu  pro  Christiano  pacis- 
[p.  454.]  ceris  cum  delatore,  vel  milite,  vel  furunculo  aliquo  praeside,  sub  tunica 
et  sinu,  ut  furtivo,  quem  coram  toto  mundo  Christus  emit,  immo  et  manumisit. 
Who  can  wonder,  that  informers  and  accusers  were  never  wanting,  so  long  as 
the  Christians,  (as  appears  from  this  passage,)  would  pacify  informers  with 
money?  Felices  itaque  pauperes  (for  these,  being  without  money,  were 
obliged  to  suffer,)  quia  illorum  est  regnum  coelorum,  qui  animam  solam  in  eon- 
iiscato  habent . . .  Apostoli  perse  cutionibus  agitnti,  quando  se  pecunia  tractantes 
liberaverunt?  quae  illis  utique  non  deerat  ex  praediorum  pretiis  ad  pedes  eo. 
rum  deposits.  But  not  only  individual  Christians  consulted  their  safety  in 
this  way,  but  whole  churches  also  compounded  with  the  governors  for  peace,  by 
pecuniary  contributions,  and  paid  a  sort  of  annual  tribute,  not  unlike  that  as- 
sessed on  bawds  and  panders  and  other  vile  characters.  It  is  not  amiss,  to 
transcribe  here  the  indignant  language  of  Teriulliant  c.  xiii.  p.  700. :  Parum 
denique  est,  si  unus  aut  alius  ita  eruitur.  Massaliter  totae  ecclesis  tributnm 
sibi  irrogaverunt  Nescio  dolendum,  an  erubescendum  sit,  cum  in  matricibus 
Beneficiariorum  et  Curiosorum,  inter  tabernarios  et  lanios,  et  fures  balnearum* 
et  aleones  et  lenones,  Christiani  quoque  vectigales  continentur.    Moreover,  as 
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f^poars  from  Tertallian,  the  Christinns  sometimea  barguited  with  those,  who 
threatened  to  turn  accusers  if  money  was  not  given  them,  at  other  times  with 
the  governors  themselves,  and  sometimes  with  the  soldiers ;  which  la»t  deserves 
particular  notice,  because  we  learn  from  it,  that  the  magistrates  directed  the 
soldiers  to  watch  for>  and  break  up,  the  assemblies  of  Christians :  nad  therefore, 
thene  were  to  be  pacified  with  money,  in  order  that  Christians  might  safely 
meet  together  for  the  worship  of  God.  Says  Tertuliian :  Sed  quomodo  colli- 
genius,  inquis,  quomodo  Dominica  solemniacelebrabimust  Utiqne,  quomodo 
et  Apostoli,  fide,  non  pecunia  tuti :  quae  fides  si  montem  transferre  potest,  muito 
magis  miliiem,  Esto  sapientia,  non  praemio  cautus.  Neque  enim  statim, 
(mark  the  expression,)  el  a  popuh  eris  tutus,  n  officia  mUituia  redemeris.  What 
the  bi»hops  thought  of  this  practice,  is  abundantly  shown  by  Peter  of  Alexan- 
dria, who  was  a  martyr  of  this  century.  In  his  canons,  extracted  from  hts 
Discourse  dePoenitentia,  Canon  xii.  (inWm,  Beverege^s  Pandectae  canonumet 
concilior.  Tom.  ii.  20.)  he  not  only  decides,  that  those  are  not  to  be  censured 
who  purchase  safety  with  money,  but  are  to  be  commended ;  and  he  encoun- 
ters Tertuliian  with  his  own  arguments.  I  will  quote  only  the  Latin,  omitting 
the  Greek :  lis,  qui  pecuniam  dederunt,  nt  omni  ex  parte  ab  omni  malitia  im- 
perturbati  essent,  crimen  intend!  non  potest  Damnum  enim  et  jacturam 
pecuniarum  sustinuerunt,  ne  ipsi  animae  detrimento  afficerentur,  vel  ipsam 
etiam  proderent,  quod  alii  propter  turpe  lucrum  non  fecenint,  &c. 

§  YI.  The  Edict  of  SeTemt  against  convenioiis  to  [p.  455.] 
Christianity.  These  evils  were  greatly  augmented,  when  the  em- 
peror, in  the  year  208,  for  some  cause  not  known,  became  some- 
what diflferently  disposed  towards  the  Christians,  and  issued  an 
edict,  forbidding  Rommn  citizens,  under  a  severe  penalty,  from 
abandoning  the  religion  of  their  Others,  and  embracing 
Christianity.  This  law,  although  it  opposed  only  the  increase  of 
the  church,  and  affected  only  those  recently  converted,  and  those 
who  wished  to  join  the  Christians  after  the  publication  of  the  law, 
yet  afforded  occasion  for  the  adversaries  of  Christians  to  perse- 
cute and  harass  them  at  their  pleasure ;  and  especially  because 
the  ancient  laws,  and  particularly  that  most  vexatious  one  of 
Trajan, — ^that  persons  accused,  and  refusing  to  confess,  might  be 
put  to  death, — ^remained  unrepealed,  and  in  ftill  force.(*)  Hence, 
so  great  was  the  slaughter  among  Christians,  especially  of  such 
as  could  not,  or,  from  conscientious  motives,  would  not  redeem 
their  lives  with  money,  that  some  of  their  teachers  supposed  the 
coming  of  Antichrist  to  draw  near.  Among  others,  many  of  the 
Alexandrian  Christians  lost  their  lives  for  Christ,  of  whom  was 
Leonidas,  the  father  of  Origen ;  and  in  Africa,  the  celebrated 
Christian  females,  Perpehta  and  Felicitas^  whose  Acta,  illustrious 
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monuments  of  antiquity,  have  been  often  published ;  and  Pota- 
miena^  a  virgin  of  Alexandria,  and  her  mother,  ifarcella,  with 
various  others.  Respecting  the  termination  of  this  persecution, 
the  ancient  writers  are  silent ;  but,  as  it  appears  from  reliable 
authorities,  and  especially  from  Tertullian,  that  the  Christians 
were  also  persecuted  in  some  places  under  Caracalla,  the  son  of 
Seuerus,  it  seems  to  be  judging  correctly  to  suppose  that  the  per- 
secution did  not  cease  till  after  the  death  of  Severus. 

(1)  On  the  persecution  of  the  Christians  under  Severus,  Eusebius  treats, 
Hist.  Eccles.  L.  vi.  cap.  1.  &c ;  but  only  in  a  general  way :  for  he  neither  re- 
ports the  law,  nor  the  time  and  cause  of  its  enactment.  Other  Christian  writers 
incidentally  mention  the  severity  of  the  persecution,  the  cruelty  of  the  judges, 
and  the  constancy  of  certain  Christians ;  yet  they  say  very  little  of  the  mode 
and  the  grounds  of  the  persecution.  Spartian,  however,  the  writer  of  the  Life 
of  Severus,  has  told  us  the  year,  and  stated  the  reason,  of  the  persecution :  Vita 
Severi,  c.  16,  17.  in  the  Scriptores  Histor.  Augustae,  p.  617,  618.  For  he  says, 
that  the  emperor,  in  the  year  that  he  invested  his  son  Antoninus  with  the  Toga 
[p.  456.]  virilis,  and  designated  him  consul  with  himself,  which  was  the  tenth  year 
of  his  reign,  as  he  was  passing  through  Palestine  into  Egypt,  enacted  a  law  equal- 
ly severe  against  the  Jews  and  the  Christians :  Palaestinis  jura  plurima  fundnvit : 
Judneos  fieri  sub  gravi  poena  vetuit:  Idem  etiam  de  Christianis  sanxit  This 
language  shows,  that  Severus  did  not  enact  new  laws  against  Ihe  Christians, 
nor  command  the  extirpation  of  the  professors  of  Christianity,  but  only  resolved 
to  prevent  the  increase  of  the  church,  and  commanded  those  to  be  punished, 
who  should  forsake  the  religion  of  their  fathers  and  embrace  that  of  the  Chris- 
tians. Persons,  therefore,  who  were  born  Christians,  or  had  become  Christians 
before  this  law  was  enacted,  might  indeed  be  exposed  to  some  trouble  and  dan- 
ger from  the  old  laws,  and  especially  from  the  noted  rescript  of  Trajiin,  which 
subsequent  enactments  had  not  abrogated ;  but  from  this  new  law  of  Severus 
they  had  nothing  to  fear.  But  some  learned  men  are  not  ready  to  believe  this. 
For,  perceiving  what  a  multitude  of  Christians  suffered  death,  under  Severus, 
they  say,  the  fact  is  not  to  be  accounted  for,  if  Severus  wished  evil  to  none  but 
the  deserters  of  their  former  religion.  They  therefore  conjecture,  either  that 
Spartian  has  mutilated  the  law  of  Severus,  and  omitted  a  large  part  of  it,  or  that 
the  emperor  issued  other  and  severer  laws  against  the  Christians,  which  have  not 
reached  our  times.  But  I  can  easily  overthrow  both  these  conjectures.  That 
Spartuin  did  not  mutilate  the  law  of  Severus,  his  own  words  show.  For  he 
compares  the  edict  against  the  Jews,  with  that  against  the  Christians,  and  snys 
tliat  the  latter  was  of  the  same  tenor  with  the  former.  But  Severus  neither 
interdicted  the  Jewish  religion,  nor  compelled  those  born  of  Jewish  parents  to 
embrace  the  religion  of  the  Romans;  but  merely  forbid  accessions  to  the 
Je^^nsh  community  from  people  of  other  nations.  And  therefore  he  was  no 
more  severe  against  the  Christians,  seeing  his  decree  against  them  was  precisely 
the  same  as  against  the  Jews.    That  Severus  enacted  other  laws  against  the 
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Christiams  than  the  one  mentioned  by  Spartian,  la  contrary  to  all  probability. 
For,  not  to  mention  the  silence  of  the  ancient  writers,  it  appears  from  explicit 
passages  in  Tertnllian,  that  the  emperor  did  not  repeal  those  ancient  laws  which 
favored  Christians;  which  he  undoubtedly  would  have  done,  if  he  intended  they 
should  be  treated  more  severely  than  in  former  times.  In  his  book,  ad  Scapu- 
larn^  which  was  written  after  the  death  of  Severus,  in  the  reign  of  Antoninos 
Caracal  la,  TertuUian  thus  addresses  that  governor,  (c.  4,  p.  87.) :  Quid  enim 
ampHus  tibi  mandatur,  quam  nocentes  confessos  damnare,  negantes  autem  ad 
tormenta  revocare  ?  Videtis  ergo  quomodo  ipsi  vos  contra  mandata  faciatis,  ut 
confessos  negare  cogatis.  This  passage  shows,  most  beautifully  and  admirably, 
how  the  emperors,  and  among  them  the  recently  deceased  Severus,  would  have 
the  judges  deal  with  Christiana.  In  the  first  place,  sentence  of  death  was  to  be 
passed  in  nocentes  con/essog.  The  nocejiles  here,  are  those  **  accused  and  con- 
victed in  a  regular  course  of  law.**  This  ia  put  beyond  controversy  [p.  457.] 
by  various  passages  in  TertuUian,  and  also  in  this  very  passage,  in  which  the 
nocentes  negantes  follow  the  nocentes  coirfessos.  Who  could  be  a  nocens  negans^ 
except  the  man  who  was  accused  of  some  crime  or  fault,  and  convicted  by  his 
accuser,  and  yet  denied  that  he  was  guilty  ?  We  will,  however,  let  TertuUian 
himself  teach  us,  how  to  understand  the  expression.  Among  the  examples 
which  he  shortly  after  adduces,  of  governors  that  fkvored  the  Christians,  he 
extols  one  Pudens,  in  the  following  terms:  Pudens  etiam  missum  ad  se  Chris- 
tianum,  in  elogio,  concussione  ejus  intellects,  dimisit,  scisso  eodem  elogio,  sine 
Accusatore  negans  se  auditurum  hominem,  secundum  Mandatum  (sa  Imperatoris.) 
Under  Severus,  therefore,  as  is  most  manifest  from  these  words,  the  law  of 
Trajan  remained  in  full  force ;  and  it  enjoined,  that  no  Christian  should  be  con* 
demned,  unless  he  was  legitimately  aceused  and  convicted.  And,  moreover, 
those  accused  and  convicted,  but  who  yet  denied  themselves  to  be  Christians^— 
the  nocentes  negantes^  might  be  put  to  the  rack,  and  be  compelled  by  torture  to 
confess  guilt  This  was  not  expressly  enjoined  by  Trajan,  but  it  was  in  accord- 
ance with  Roman  law.  But,  thirdly,  the  laws  did  not  permit  the  magistrates,  to 
urge  confessing  persons  to  a  denial  or  a  rejection  of  Christianity,  by  means  of 
tortures.  This  was  a  liberty  which  the  governors  assumed  contrary  to  the  laws, 
as  I  suppose,  and  from  motives  of  avarice.  For  when  the  confessors  declared 
that  they  would  not  redeem  life  by  pnying  money,  the  governors  hoped,  that  if 
put  to  torture,  they  would  change  their  determination.  That  the  laws  of  Ha* 
drum  and  Antoninus  Pius,  ordering  that  Christians  should  not  be  put  to  death 
unless  convicted  of  some  violation  of  the  Roman  laws,  were  in  like  manner  not 
repealed  by  Severus,  appears  from  another  example  of  the  governor  Circius 
Severus,  mentioned  by  the  same  TertuUian ;  Circius  Severus  Thysdri  ipse  dedit 
remedium,  quomodo  responderent  Christian!  ut  dimitti  possent.  By  cautious 
and  circumspect  answers  to  the  judges,  therefore.  Christians  could  elude  the 
malice  of  their  accusers :  and  in  what  manner,  it  is  easy  to  conjecture :  viz. 
they  confessed  that  they  followed  a  different  religion  from  the  Roman,  namely 
the  Christian ;  but  that  the  emperors  forbid  a  Christian  to  be  punished,  unless  he 
was  convicted  of  some  crime,  and  they  had  never  been  guilty  of  any  crime. 
With  an  upright  judge,  this  plea  was  sufficient    And  it  is  not  only  certain,  that 
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Severus  did  not  abrog;ate  the  imperial  edicts  favorable  to  the  Christians,  bat  it 
also  appears  from  TertuUian,  that  he  constantly  and  to  the  end  of  his  life  re- 
tained his  former  kind  feelings  towards  them.  For  Tertullian  says  of  him,  after 
his  death :  Sed  et  clarissimas  feminas  et  darissimos  viros  Severns  sciens  ejus 
sectae  esse,  non  modo  non  laesit,  verum  et  testimonio  exornavit,  et  populo 
fnrenti  in  eos  palam  restitit  How  could  Severus  have  been  a  protector  of 
Christians  against  popular  rage,  and  also  their  eulogist,  if  he  had  enacted  se- 
[p.  468.]  verer  laws  against  them,  than  the  preceding  emperors?  It  must 
therefore  be  certain,  as  Spartian  has  stated,  that  he  ordered  the  punishment, 
not  of  all  Christians  universally,  but  only  of  such  as  became  Christians  after  the 
enactment  of  the  law. 

But  how  was  it,  you  may  ask,  that  so  great  calamities  fell  on  the  Christians, 
in  his  reign,  if  Severus  directed  only  the  new  converts  to  be  punished  ?  An 
answer  is  easily  given.  In  the  Jirst  place,  let  it  be  remembered,  that  the  Chris- 
tians had  been  miserably  persecuted  in  most  of  the  Roman  provinces,  before 
the  law  of  Severus  existed.  This  we  have  shown  in  the  history  of  the  second 
century,  from  the  Apologeticum  of  Tertullian ;  and  the  fact  cannot  be  denied. 
The  avaricious  governors  finding  the  Christians  willing  to  redeem  their  lives 
with  money,  suborned  accusers,  and  inflamed  the  people,  in  order  to  extort 
money ;  and  they  actually  put  some  confessors  to  death,  to  strike  terror  into 
the  more  wealthy,  and  make  them  willing  to  compound  for  then:  Uvea  In  the 
next  place,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  that  Severus  gave  power  to  the  governors  to  in- 
yeatigate  the  case  of  such  as  forsook  the  Romish  religion  and  embraced  Chris- 
tiamty ;  and,  in  these  investigations,  the  magistrates  and  then:  minions,  as  is 
very  common,  did  many  things  not  warranted  by  the  law-  Thirdly,  as  the 
persons  who  forsook  the  religion  of  theur  fathers  were  to  be  punished,  un- 
doubtedly the  same  penalties,  or  perhaps  greater,  awaited  those  who  caused 
their  apostacy.  For  he  who  instigates  another  to  commit  a  crime,  is  more  cul- 
pable than  the  transgressor.  It  was  therefore  a  necessary  consequence,  that 
many  of  the  Christian  teachers  were  condemned.  LasUyy  those  conversant  in 
human  affairs  well  know,  that  when  new  laws  are  enacted  on  any  subject,  the 
old  laws  relating  to  it  acquire  new  life.  It  would  therefore  not  be  strange,  if 
on  Severus'  prohibiting  conversions  to  Christianity,  the  number  of  accusers 
should  be  suddenly  increased.  I  say  nothing  of  the  probability,  that  the  more 
unfriendly  governors  extended  the  prohibitions  of  the  law,  and  summoned  to 
their  bar  persons  who  became  Christians  before  the  law  was  enacted. 

What  some  of  the  learned  maintain,  respecting  the  cause  of  this  edict,  has 
little  or  no  weight  The  most  probable  conjecture  is  that  of  Henry  DodweU, 
in  his  Dissert  Cyprian.  Diss.  xi. }  42.  p.  269. ;  namely,  that  the  emperor's 
victory  over  the  Jews,  who  had  disturbed  the  public  tranquillity  by  a  recent  in- 
surrection, gave  rise  to  this  edict  That  this  Jewish  insurrection  induced 
Severus  to  prohibit  Romans  from  becoming  Jews,  lest  the  augmentation  of  the 
resources  of  that  people  should  prove  injurious  to  the  commonwealth,  is  be- 
yond all  controversy.  But  Spartian  couples  the  law  against  the  Christians  with 
that  against  the  Jews,  and  tells  us,  that  both  were  enacted  at  the  same  time: 
and  we  may  reasonably  suppose,  therefore,  that  some  ill-dispoBed  persons  sug- 
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gested  to  the  emperor,  that  there  was  equal  danger  from  the  Christiana,  and 
that  if  their  nambera  and  strength  should  become  augmented,  they  might  make 
war  upon  the  Romans  who  worshipped  the  gods.  This  argument  had  great 
effect  upon  the  superstitious  emperor.  And  there  is  little  force  in  [p.  469.] 
what  is  opposed  to  this  supposition,  by  certain  learned  men,  who,  following 
THUemont  (Memoires  pour  PHistoire  de  PEglise,  tom.  iii.  P.  I.  p.  487.)  say,  it  ap- 
pears from  Jerome's  Chronicon,  that  the  war  against  the  Jews  occurred  in  ihejlfih 
year  of  Severus,  but  that  the  law  was  not  enacted  till  his  tenth  year.  For  there 
might  be  various  reasons  for  several  years  to  intervene  between  the  war  and  the 
promulgation  of  the  law.  DodioeU,  however,  and  those  who  follow  him,  have 
erred  in  supposing  that  Severus  did  not  distinguish  between  the  Jews  and  the 
Christians,  but  confounded  them  together.  For,  not  to  mention,  that  Spartian's 
language  is  opposed  to  this  idea,  he  distinctly  stating  that  there  were  two  laws, 
one  against  the  Jews  and  the  other  against  the  Christians ;  Severus  could  not 
be  so  ignorant  of  the  affairs  of  his  own  times,  as  to  confound  the  Christians 
with  the  Jews.  There  were  Christians  in  his  own  fkmily ;  and  with  some  of 
them  he  lived  in  intimacy. 

§  YII.  The  state  of  Christians  under  Caraealla  and  Heliogahalos. 

Severus,  having  died  at  York,  in  Britain,  in  the  year  211,  waa 
succeeded  by  his  son,  ArUoninitSj  sumamed  Oarcuxdlay  who  better 
deserved  the  title  of  tyrant  than  that  of  emperor.  Yet,  under 
him,  the  persecution  which  his  father  had  excited  against  the 
Christians,  gradually  subsided  :(*)  and,  during  the  six  years  of  his 
reign,  we  do  not  learn  that  they  endured  any  very  great  griev- 
ances. Whether  this  is  ascribable  to  his  good  will  towards  Chris- 
tians, or  to  other  causes,  does  not  sufficiently  appear.(*)  He  being 
slain,  after  the  short  reign  of  Macrinvs,  who  instigated  the  mur- 
der, the  government  of  the  Roman  empire  was  assumed  by  Anto- 
nirms  ElagabaliLs^  a  prince  of  the  most  abandoned  character,  and 
a  monster  of  a  man.  Yet,  he  also,  did  nothing  against  the  Chris- 
tians.(*)  After  a  reign  of  three  years  and  nine  months,  he  was 
slain,  with  his  mother,  Julia,  in  a  military  tumult  at  Rome ;  and 
Alexander  Severus^  the  son  of  Mammaea,  whom  Elagabalus  had 
adopted,  and  had  constituted  Caesar,  was  hailed  emperor  in  the 
year  222,  and  proved  to  be  a  very  mild  and  excellent  prince. 

(1)  We  have  a  work  of  Tertullian  addressed  to  Scapula^  a  most  bitter 
enemy  of  the  Christians,  and  written  after  the  death  of  Severus,  from  which  it 
appears  that  the  commencement  of  Caracalla's  reign  was  sullied  by  the  execu- 
tion of  many  Christians  in  Africa. 

(2)  Some  learned  men  think,  Caraealla  had  kind  feelings  towards  Christians ; 
and  in  favor  of  this  opinion  they  cite  the  authority  of  Tertnllian  and  [p.  460.] 
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Spartian.  The  former,  in  his  work  ad  Scapulam,  c.  4.  p.  87»  records,  that  Anto- 
ninus Caracalla  lacte  Christiano  educaium  fuisse,  which,  undoubtedly  means, 
that  he  was  nursed  by  a  Christian  mother.  The  latter,  in  his  life  of  Caracalla, 
(in  the  Scriptores  Hist  Augustae,  torn.  i.  p.  707,)  rektes  of  him,  that  when 
seven  years  old,  Quum  coUusorem  suum  puerum  ob  Judaicam  religioncra  gra- 
vius  verberatum  audivisset,  neque  patrem  suum,  neque  patrem  pueri,  vel  auc- 
tores  verberum  diu  respexisse :  that  is,  ho  was  exceedingly  offended  at  the 
injury  done  to  his  companion.  From  these  two  testimonies,  learned  men  have 
supposed,  that  it  may  be  inferred,  the  Christian  mother  of  Caracalla  instilled 
into  him  a  love  of  her  religion,  along  with  her  milk;  and  that  this  led 
him  to  so  great  indignation  towards  the  persons  who  had  punished  his  com- 
panion on  account  of  his  religion.  They,  moreover,  do  not  hesitate  to  say, 
that  hy  Judaica  Religio  in  the  passage  from  Spartian,  should  be  understood  the 
Chrislian  religion ;  because  it  is  certain,  that  Christians  were  frequently  con- 
founded with  Jews  by  the  Romans  of  those  times.  But  to  me,  all  this  appears 
very  uncertain.  To  begin  with  the  last  assumption,  I  cannot  easily  persuade 
myself,  that  Spartian  meant  Christianity  when  he  wrote  Jewish  religion;  for  it 
appears  from  other  passages  in  his  book,  that  he  was  not  ignorant  of  the  wide 
difference  between  the  Jews  and  the  Christians.  And  again,  it  was  not  a  love 
of  the  religion,  which  his  companion  professed,  but  attachment  to  the  person  of 
his  friend  and  play-fellow,  that  made  him  angry  with  those  who  punished  him. 
Lastly,  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive,  how  a  sucking  child  could  be  imbued  by  his 
mother  with  the  love  of  any  religion.  The  ancient  Christians  do  not  mention 
Caracalla  among  their  patrons;  and  the  tranquillity  they  enjoyed  under  him, 
was  due  perhaps  to  their  money,  which  they  would  spend  freely  in  times  of 
trouble,  more  than  to  the  friendship  of  this  very  cruel  emperor. 

(3)  There  is  a  passage  in  the  life  of  Heliogabalus  by  Lampridius,  (c.  3. 
•p.  796.)  which  seems  to  indicate,  that  this  emperor,  though  one  of  the  worst  of 
men,  was  destitute  of  hatred  to  the  Christians.  It  is  this :  Dicebat  prseterea 
(Imperator)  Judaeorum  et  Samaritanorum  religiones  et  Christianam  devotionem 
illuc  (viz.  RomCf  where  he  would  have  no  other  god  to  be  worshipped,  besides 
Heliogabalus,  or  the  sun,  of  which  he  was  himself  priest,)  transferendam,  ut 
omnium  culturarum  (i.  e.  all  forms  of  divine  worship,)  secretum  Heliogabali 
sacerdotium  teneret  Although  this  passage  is  more  obscure  than  I  could 
wish,  yet  the  following  things  can,  I  think,  be  learned  from  it.  I.  That  Helio- 
gabalus wished  to  abolish  all  the  deities  worshipped  by  the  Romans,  and  to 
substitute  in  their  place  one  deity,  the  sun,  of  which  he  himself  was  priest 
Nor  WAS  this  very  strange ;  for  among  both  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans,  there 
were  persons  who  supposed  that  all  the  Gods  represented  only  the  sun.  11. 
That,  on  this  taking  place,  he  wished  to  ha\e  the  Jewish,  Christian,  and  Sama- 
ritan religions  transferred  also  to  Rome.  And  III.  That  his  aim  was,  that  the 
sacerdotium,  that  is,  the  priests  of  Heliogabalus  or  the  sun,  might  learn  the 
[p.  461.]  secret  ceremonies,  of  all  religions,  and  be  able,  perhaps,  from  these 
ceremonies  to  improve  and  embellish  the  worship  paid  to  the  sun.  Heliogaba- 
lus, therefore,  did  not  wish  to  extirpute  the  Christian  religion,  but  he  would 
have  Christians  live  at  their  e:ise  in  Rome  itself,  and  worship  God  in  their  own 
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way,  SM)  that  the'priests  of  the  sun,  by  interconrse  with  them,  might  learn  their 
most  secret  discipline.  Such  an  emperor  coald  have  no  thoughts  of  persecut- 
ing the  Christians. 

§  ym.  state  of  ChrisCiaas  aader  Alexaader  Sereras.  Under 
Alexander  Scveriis,  the  Cljristianfl  saw  better  times,  than  under 
any  of  the  preceding  emperors.  The  principal  cause  of  their 
peace  and  tranquillity,  was  Julia  Mamincea^  the  emperor's  mother, 
who  influenced  and  guided  her  son ;  and,  having  the  greatest  re- 
spect for  Christianity,  once  invited  Origen,  the  celebrated  Chris- 
tian doctor,  to  visit  the  court,  that  she  might  profit  by  his  in- 
structions and  conversation.(*)  Yielding  himself,  therefore, 
wholly  to  the  judgment  and  pleasure  of  his  mother,  Alexander 
not  only  adopted  no  measures  adverse  to  the  Christians,  but  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  show,  by  various  tokens,  his  kind  feelings  to- 
wards them.  And  yet,  if  we  examine  carefully  all  the  evidences 
of  these  his  kind  feelings,  which  history  records,  they  do  not  ap- 
pear sufficient  to  prove,  that  he  regarded  Christianity  as  more 
true  or  more  excellent  than  other  religions.  If  I  can  rightly 
judge,  Alexander  was  one  of  those  who  supposed,  that  but  one 
God  was  worshipped  by  all  the  nations,  under  different  names, 
in  differing  modes  and  forms,  and  with  diversity  of  rites.  This 
opinion,  it  is  well  known,  was  held  by  many  of  the  philosophers 
pf  that  age,  and  particularly  by  the  Platonists.  And,  if  so,  he 
would  think,  that  the  Christian  mode  of  worshipping  God  might 
be  tolerated  as  well  as  the  others ;  and  perhaps,  also,  he  deemed 
it  in  some  respects  more  consentaneous  to  reason  than  some  of 
the  otherB.(*)  Yet  his  estimate  of  Christianity  was  not  sufficient 
to  lead  him  to  abrogate  the  old  laws  against  Christians,  if  it  was 
true,  as  it  seems  to  be,  that  in  his  reign,  Ulpian  collected  all  the 
laws  enacted  against  the  Christians,  so  that  the  Roman  judges 
might  understand  how  they  were  to  proceed  against  them.  And 
hence,  perhaps,  we  must  not  regard  as  fictitious,  all  the  examples 
of  martyrdom  endured  by  Christians  under  him,  in  one  place  and 
another,  of  which  we  find  mention. 

(1)  All  the  modem  Christian  historisns  represent  Julia  Mammaea^  the 
mother  of  Alexander,  as  a  convert  to  Christianity.  See  Joh.  Rud.  [p.  462.] 
Welstein:  PreBfatio  ad  Origenis  Dialogam  contra  Marcionitas ;  who  thinks,  with 
others  of  great  authority  and  learning,  ttiat  credit  must  be  given  to  so  nnmerous 
testimonies.    But  the  older  historians,  Euaebhu  (Hist  fiecles.  L,  vL  c.  21. 
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p.  223.)  and  Jerome^  (Catal.  Scriptor.  Ecelea.  c.  54.)  speak  ^bioasly.  The 
former  characterises  Julia  as  d'^^t/iia-rirn,  and  the  latter  styles  her  religiosa. 
And  both  tell  us,  that  Origen  was  invited  by  her  to  the  court,  which  w^as  then 
at  Antioch,  and  that  she  heard  him  discourse  on  religion.  But  neither  states, 
that  she  yielded  to  Origen's  views,  or  that,  abandoning  superstition,  she  became 
a  professed  Christian.  Neither  are  the  two  words,  by  which  Eusebius  and 
Jerome  express  her  piety,  of  such  import  as  clearly  to  imply  her  conversion; 
for  they  are  applied  by  the  ancients,  in  general,  to  all  persons.  Christians  or 
not  Christians,  who  were  solicitons  for  salvation,  and  reverenced  a  supreme 
Being.  On  the  other  hand,  we  find  manifest  indications,  in  the  life  of  Julia,  of 
real  superstition,  and  of  the  worship  of  the  fidse  Roman  gods.  These  and 
other  considerations  induce  several  excellent  men  to  believe,  that  she  continued 
an  adherent  to  the  religion  of  her  ancestors.  A  fuller  discussion  of  this  sub- 
ject may  be  found  in  Fred.  SpanheinCs  Diss,  de  Lucii  Britonum  Regis,  Juli» 
Mammaese  et  PhiUporum  Conversionibus,  c.  2.  0pp.  tom.  iL  p.  400.  I  will 
add  a  few  things,  corroborative,  as  I  think,  of  this  opinion.  And  first,  Lam^ 
pridius,  in  his  life  of  Severus,  c.  14.  (Scriptores  Hist  August  tom.  I  p.  901,) 
styles  her  Sancta  Mulier,  an  expression  corresponding  with  the  epithets  used 
by  Jerome  and  Eusebius ;  yet  no  one  supposes  that  Lampriditis  intended,  by 
this  Unguage,  to  indicate  that  she  embraced  Christianity.  Again,  I  deem  it 
worthy  of  remark,  that  Eusebius  states  in  the  passage  specified,  that  Origen 
did  not  remain  long  at  Antioch  with  the  empress,  but  (Ivrtvh)  quickly  returned 
home.  If  I  am  not  deceived,  this  is  evidence,  that  the  avaricious  Julia,  who 
was  very  greedy  of  wealth,  found  no  great  satisfaction  in  the  discourses  of 
Origen,  who  was  a  despiser  of  wealth,  and  contented  with  poverty ;  and  there- 
fore, she  soon  sent  back  the  austere  teacher  to  Alexandria.  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  however,  that  Julia  was  well  disposed  towards  the  Christians  and  their 
religion ;  and,  though  her  manners  differed  widely  from  theirs,  yet  she  felt  re- 
spect for  the  Christian  discipline,  and  for  those  who  practised  it  And  hence  it 
IB  not  strange,  that  her  son  also,  Alexander,  should  be  very  well  disposed 
towards  Christians.  For  both  in  his  childhood  and  his  manhood,  as  historians 
inform  us,  he  was  governed  solely  by  her  authority,  and  always  considered  her 
decisions  perfectly  right  Says  Lampridiu^,  (in  Vita  Severi,c..  14.  p.  901.)  :  Quum 
puer  ad  imperium  pervenisset,  fecit  cuncta  cum  malrey  ut  et  ilia  videretur  pariter 
[p.  463.]  imperare,  mulier  sancta,  sed  avara  et  auri  atque  argenti  cupida.  And 
a  little  after,  (c.  26.  p.  924.)  he  says :  In  matrem  Mammsam  unice  pius  fuit 
The  distinguishing  kindness,  therefore,  of  the  emperor  towards  Christians, 
would  seem  to  be  attributable,  not  so  much  to  his  judgment  and  wisdom,  as  to 
his  deference  to  his  mother. 

(2)  There  are  some  who  rank  Alexander  Severus  himself  among  the  Chris- 
tians. And  though  this  opinion  stands  opposed  by  numerous  proofs  of  the 
depraved  superstition  by  which  his  life  was  deformed,  yet  a  man  of  great  learn- 
ing and  worth,  Paul  Ernest  Jablonski,  not  long  since,  found  a  way  to  solve  the 
difficulty.  In  an  mgenious  dissertation,  de  Alexandre  Severo  Christianorum 
aacris  per  Gnosticos  ioitiato,  he  endeavors  to  render  it  probable,  that  Alexander 
listened  to  some  Gnostic  teacher,  and  embraced  that  form  of  Christianity  which 
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the  GnosticR  profeased:  bat  that  he  diaeenibled  his  real  opinions  before  the 
people,  which  was  a  thing  allowable  among  Gnostics,  and  publicl}'  worshipped 
the  Roman  Gods,  bat  privately  worshipped  ChriHt  This  dissertation  of  the 
learned  Jablonskl,  is  foand  in  the  MisceUaneis  Lipneruibus  novis,  of  the  ex- 
cellent Fred.  Otto  MenckenJ^iom.  iv.  P.  L  p.  6&-94.)  The  sole  foundation  of 
this  opinion,  (for  all  that  is  brooght  from  Lsmpridius  and  others  m  support  of 
it,  Iklls  to  the  ground  without  it,}  is  an  ancient  gem,  published  by  James  de 
Wilds,  on  which  appears  the  well  known  Monogramm  of  Christ,  together  with 
this  inscription :  Sal  Don.  Alex,  FU.  Ma,  Luce,  These  notes  he  would  have  us 
read  and  interpret  thus :  Saltu  Dtmaia  Alexandra  FUio  Mammoiae  Luce  (ss. 
Christi,  this  name  being  expressed  by  the  Monogramm.)  Charles  du  Fresno 
had  previously  referred  this  gem  to  Alexander  Severus,  in  his  Diss,  de  Inferioria 
nvi  Numismat }  24.  contrary  to  the  views  of  Gisbert  Cuper^  who  (in  his  notes 
on  Lsctantius  de  Mortibus  Persequutor.  p.  239.)  would  refer  it  to  some 
emperor's  son  of  the  name  Alexius,  Tobias  Eckkard  also,  (in  his  Testimonia 
non  Christianor.  de  Christo,  p.  167.)  professed  to  regard  this  gem  as  no  con- 
temptible proof,  that  Alexander  and  his  mother  privately  embraced  Christianity. 
But  it  was  the  celebrated  Jablanski  who  undertook  formally  to  state  and  defend 
this  opinion:  and  he  finds  ({ II.  p.  71.)  in  this  gem,  not  a  probable  argument, 
(as  Elckhard  deemed  it  to  be,)  but  certain  and  unanswerable  proof,  that  Alex- 
ander was  privately  initiated  a  Christian.  But  this  }iis  certain  and  strongest 
possible  proof,  rests  solely  on  the  two  letters  Ma.  which  are  subjoined  to  Alex, 
Fil  in  the  gem ;  and  which  he  thinks  cannot  posubly  denote  any  other  person 
than  MamnkBO.  He  says,  ({ II.  p.  70.)  :  Sunt  autem  illas  LittersB  indicio  certia- 
simo,  nuUis  machinis  elidendo,  Gemmam  banc  sculptam  esse  in  honorem  et 
memoriam  Alexandri  Filii  Mammnae.  But,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  must  [p.  464.] 
confess  that  I  do  not  see  what  there  is,  that  compels  us  to  understand  by  these 
letters  no  person  but  Mamnuca,  There  were  many  names,  as  every  one  knows, 
both  of  males  and  females,  which  began  with  the  two  letters  Ma,  And  if  any 
person  should  insert  one  of  these  instead  of  Mamnuza^  I  see  not  how  he  can 
be  forced  to  give  up  his  conjecture.  If  the  word  Imperaior^  or  the  abbreviation 
Imp.  had  been  prefixed  to  the  name  Alex,  the  person  might  feel  some  embar- 
rassment But  in  the  gem,  as  the  learned  author  admits,  there  is  nothing  that 
indicates  imperatorial  rank. 

Leaving  the  more  full  dijudication  of  this  point  to  others,  I  will  bring  for- 
ward all  the  testimonies  of  the  ancients  concerning  Alexander's  friendship  for 
tiie  Christiana,  and  will  show  that  nothing  more  can  be  inferred  from  them,  than 
that  he  deemed  Christianity  worthy  of  toleration,  and  its  religious  worship 
neither  absurd  nor  injurious  to  the  commonwealth ;  but  that  he  by  no  means 
preferred  Christianity  to  all  other  religions,  or  regarded  it  as  more  holy,  more 
true,  or  more  excellent.  In  the  first  place  LampridiuSf  in  Ms  Life  of  the 
Emperor,  (c.  22.  p.  914.)  says :  Judaeis  privilegia  reservavit  Christ ianos  esse 
passns  est  From  this,  only  a  moderate  degree  of  benevolence  can  be  proved. 
ThO' emperor  favored  the  Jews,  more  than  he  did  the  ChriBtians.  For  he  re- 
stored to  the  former,  the  privileges  of  which  they  had  been  divested  by  pre- 
ceding emperors;  while  to  the  latter  he  granted  no  rights, but  merely  suspended 
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the  operation  of  the  ancient  laws  against  them ;  in  other  words,  he  made  no 
enactments  against  them.  Yet  he  did  not  abrogate  the  old,  unjust,  and  vexiu 
tiouB  laws,  as  we  shall  presently  see;  so  that  the  favor  which  he  conferred  on 
the  Christians,  tliough  real,  was  yet  but  moderate.  It  is  meritorious  to  sus- 
pend the  operation  of  iniquitous  laws;  but  far  more  so,  to  rescind  and  abolish 
them ;  and  most  of  all,  to  guaranty  rights  infringed  upon  by  the  former  laws. 
But  to  proceed:  this  same  Lampridius^  (c.  29.  p.  930.)  tells  us,  that  the 
emperor  had  un  image  of  our  Saviour,  together  with  the  likenesses  of  certain 
great  men,  placed  in  his  chamber  for  private  worship,  for  he  says :  Matutinis 
horis  in  Larario  suo,  (in  quo  et  divos  et  prinoipes,  sed  optime  electos  et  animas 
sanctiores,  in  quels  et  Apollonium,  et  quantum  scriptor  suorrum  temporum  dicit, 
Christum,  Abraham  et  Orpheum,  et  hujuscemodi  Deos  habebat  et  mc^orum 
effigieSy)  rem  divinam  faciebat  A  very  learned  dissertation  was  written,  a  few 
years  ago,  by  the  distinguished  Charles  Henry  Zibichy  and  which  the  celebrated 
Mencken  deservedly  placed  in  the  Nova  Miscellanea  Lipsiens.  (tom.  iii.  p.  43.) 
This  learned  man  aims  to  prove,  and,  in  my  opinion,  does  successfully  prove, 
that  it  cannot  be  inferred  from  this  passage,  that  Alexander  paid  divine  honors 
to  our  Saviour.  All  that  appears  from  it,  is,  that  Christ  had  a  place  assigned 
him  by  the  emperor,  among  the  anima:  sancliores,  1.  e.  the  men  distinguished  for 
sanctity,  piety,  and  wisdom;  and  that  he  was  accounted  not  inferior  to  Apollo- 
[p.  465.]  nius,  Abraham  vid  Orpheus.  But,  not  to  be  too  strenuous,  we  will 
grant,  that  a  degree  of  probability  is  attached  to  the  opinion,  that  Lampridius 
intended  to  signify  that  a  sort  of  worship  was  paid  by  the  emperor  to  Jesus 
Christ:  we  will  admit  also  the  truth  of  the  facts  stated,  although  a  strenuous 
disputant  might  call  them  in  question,  since  Lampridius  mentions  only  a  single 
witness  for  them ;  and  lastly,  we  will  admit,  that  the  historian  here  gives  to 
Christ  the  title  of  Dcus,  or  "  God ;"  and  that  the  words :  Et  ht^'tLScemodi  Deos 
habebat,  are  the  correct  and  true  reading,  although  many  think  they  are  not. 
Yet,  after  all  these  admissions,  it  will  not  be  proved,  that  Alexander  considered 
the  Christian  religion  as  better  and  more  holy  than  the  other  religions.  On 
the  contrary,  the  language  clearly  shows,  that  the  emperor  placed  Christianity 
among  the  plausible  and  allowable  forms  of  religion,  and  that  he  coincided  in 
opinion  with  those  men  of  his  age,  who  considered  all  religions  as  equal,  differ- 
ing only  in  rites,  regulations,  and  modes  of  worship.  For  he  coupled  together 
the  three  chief  personages  of  the  three  most  distinguished  religions  of  his  times, 
the  Gentile,  the  Christian,  and  the  Jewish ;  namely,  Orpheu$,  (that  great  master 
of  the  mysteries  and  theology,  and  the  eulogist  of  the  gods,)  and  Abraham  and 
Christ :  and  this  shows,  that  he  attributed  the  same  dignity  to  each  of  those 
religions.  Moreover,  all  those  whom  Alexander  honored  with  a  place  in  his 
principal  Lararium,  and  esteemed  as  Divi,  were  not  in  his  opinion  holy  persons, 
and  patterns  of  virtue  and  wisdom.  For,  as  Lampridius  tells  us,^c.  32.  p.  936.) 
Consecraverat  in  Lirario  majore  int«r  divos  et  optimos  (etiam)  Alexandrum 
Magnum.  And  yet  he  was  far  from  denying,  that  in  him  were  enormous  vices, 
as  well  as  virtues.  Our  author  says  (c.  30.  p.  932.)  :  Condemnabat  in  Alexan- 
dro  ebrietatem  et  crudelitatem  in  amicos.  Of  no  more  weight  is  the  third  thing, 
relative  to  Alexander's  reverence  for  Christ,  recorded  by  Lampridius,  (c.  43. 
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p.  993.)  namely :  Christo  templum  £fusere  voluit,  eumqne  inter  divos  recipere. 
He  would,  therefore,  only  assign  Christianity  a  place  among  the  other  religions, 
and  not  recommend  it  to  his  people  as  the  only  religion  that  was  trae  and 
worthy  of  God.  This  will  appear  more  clearly  from  the  grounds  of  his  ^ving 
up  the  design :  Sed  prohibit  us  est  ab  iis,  qui  consul  entes  saiTa,  reperenint, 
omnea  Christianos  futuros,  si  id  optato  evenisset,  et  templa  reliqua  deserenda. 
For  this  passsage  does  not  refer  (as  many  have  supposed)  to  the  emperor 
Hadrian,  who  formed  the  same  project,  but  to  our  Alexander,  He  was  there- 
fore,  not  unwilling  to  have  divine  honors  paid  to  Christ ;  but  he  would  hnve  it 
so  done,  that  the  Roman  gods  should  not  be  neglected.  And  when  he  learned, 
that  these  gods  would  be  despised,  if  Christ  should  be  enrolled  among  them, 
he  would  rather  have  divine  honors  withheld  from  Christ,  though  worthy  to  re- 
ceive them,  than  see  the  gods  neglected  and  despised.  I  can  conceive  how  the 
emperor  may  have  been  led  to  think  of  enrolling  Christ  among  the  [p.  466.] 
gods  of  the  Romans.  The  old  imperial  laws  against  the  Christians  were  an 
obstacle  to  his  pUcing  them  beyond  all  danger  of  punishment  or  ii^ury,  which  his 
mother  ardently  desired ;  and  yet  he  was  afraid  to  annul  these  laws  precipitately, 
lest  he  should  irritate  the  people  and  the  priests.  And  therefore,  to  accomplish 
what  he  and  his  mother  had  at  heart,  he  tried  to  get  Christ  admitted  among  the 
gods  of  the  republic ;  because,  if  this  were  done,  those  old  edicts  against  the 
Christians  would  of  course  fall  to  the  ground,  and  yet  would  not  be  subverted 
by  him,  but  by  the  Senate  who  sanctioned  Christ's  apotheosis. 

As  for  what  Lampridius  tells  us  ( }  46.  p.  997.)  of  his  copying  the  Christians* 
method  of  appointing  public  functionaries,  though  it  was  in  some  measure 
paying  honor  to  the  Christians, yet  in  a  less  degree  than  learned  men  suppose.  The 
statement  is :  Ubi  aliquos  voluisset  vel  rectores  provinciis  dare,  vel  pnepositos 
facere,  vel  procuratores,  nomina  eorum  proponebat  -  -  -  dicebatque  grave  ease, 
quum  id  Christiani  et  Judei  facerent  in  prsedicandis  sacerdotibus,  qui  ordinandi 
sunt,  non  fieri  in  provinciarum  rectoribus,  quibus  et  fortune  hominum  commit- 
terentur  et  capita.  Not  to  notice  that  the  Christians  are  here  associated  with 
the  Jews,  the  comparison  which  the  emperor  makes  between  Christian  priests 
and  the  Roman  governors  of  provinces,  shows  that,  in  his  view,  the  functions  of 
a  Christian  priest  were  less  important  and  saVjtary,  than  the  functions  of  mag^ 
trates.  For,  in  the  language  of  the  schools,  he  reasoned  from  the  less  to  the 
greater.  If  such  caution  is  exercised  in  the  election  of  Christian  priests,  what 
caution  should  be  exercised  in  appointing  magistrates,  to  whom  are  entrusted 
the  lives  and  fortunes  of  the  citizens!  No  man  could  talk  thus,  if  he  believed 
that  the  Christian  priests  showed  men  the  way  to  salvation,  and  taught  tiiem 
the  true  method  of  obtaining  peace  with  God.  Such  a  man  could  not  esteem 
the  temporal  life  and  prosperity  of  the  citizens,  as  more  important  than  the  sal- 
vation of  their  souls,  for  which  the  Christian  priests  labored. 

Similar  remarks  are  applicable  to  the  judgment  which  Alexander  is  said  to 
have  passed,  in  a  litigated  case  between  some  Christians  and  the  hucksters ;  in 
LampridiijUj  c.  49.  p.  1003 :  Quum  Christiani  quemdam  locum,  qui  fuerat  pub- 
licus,  occupaseent,  contra  propinarii  dicerent,  sibi  eum  deberi  ;  rescripsit,  melius 
esse,  ut  quomodoeunque  illic  Deus  colatur,  quam  propinariis  dedatur.    Thesa 
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words  show  a  religious  mind,  and  are  somewhat  commendatory  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion ;  for  the  emperor  admitted  that  the  Christians  worshipped  God ; 
and,  on  that  account,  the  state  could  tolerate  them.  And  yet  he  indicates,  that 
the  Roman  mode  of  worshipping  God  was  preferable  to  the  Christian ;  or,  at 
least,  the  word  Qiunnodocunque  leaves  it  doubtful,  whether  the  Christian  mode 
of  serving  God  was  to  be  approved  or  was  faulty.  Such  language  does  not  in- 
dicate a  man  who  viewed  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Son  of  God,  and  the  only  ( I  will  not 
say  Saviour^  but)  Instructor  of  the  human  race,  and  whose  doctrines  and  precepts 
[p.  467.]  were  more  just  and  holy  than  any  others.  What  the  same  Lampridius 
tells  us,  (c.  61.  p.  1007.)  that  Alexander  was  so  much  pleased  with  this  precept, 
(which  he  had  learned  either  from  Jews  or  from  Christians)  Quod  tibi  fieri  non 
rts,  alteri  ne  feoeris^  that  he  ordered  it  to  be  inscribed  on  the  palace  and  on  the 
public  works,  has  plainly  no  decisive  force  in  the  question  before  us.  For  the 
most  virulent  enemies  of  the  Christians  did  not  deny,  that  Christianity  con- 
tained many  beautiful  and  incomparable  moral  precepts.  Nor  does  the  state- 
ment of  Eusebius,  (Hist  Eccles.  1.  vl  c.  28.  p.  228.)  that  the  family  (fAlexan^ 
der  teas  fall  cf  ChristianSf  much  assist  those  who  maintain,  that  he  regarded 
Christianity  as  the  best  and  holiest  of  all  religions,  notwithstanding  he  declined 
a  public  profession  of  it  For  what  wonder  is  it,  if  an  emperor,  obsequious  in 
everything  to  a  mother  who  loved  the  Christians,  suffered  her  to  take  Christians 
into  her  family  ?  One  who  placed  all  religions  upon  a  level,  and  considered 
them  as  differing  only  as  to  forms  or  modes  of  worshipping  the  Deity,  might 
consistently  admit  men  of  all  religions  to  become  his  servants. 

(3)  LactantitLS  says  (Divinar.  Instit  1.  v.  c.  1 1.  p.  627.  ed  Bunem.) :  Nam 
et  constitutiones  sacrilegn  et  disputationes  jurisperitorum  (in  Christianos) 
leguntur  injustn.  Damitius  de  officio  proconsulis  rescripta  principum  nefaiia 
collegit,  ut  doceret,  quibus  poenis  adfici  oporteret  eos,  qui  se  cultores  Dei  confix 
terentur.  The  most  learned  men  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  this  Domi- 
tiiLSf  an  enemy  of  Christians,  was  Domiiius  UlpianuSy  whom  Alexander  entrusted 
with  the  chief  administration  of  the  state.  See  Francis  BdldtoirCs  Comm.  ad. 
edieta  Principum  Roman,  de  Christianis,  p.  101.  dus.  ed.  Gundling.  This  man, 
therefore,  by  collecting  together  the  imperatorial  laws  against  the  Christians, 
may  have  aimed  to  moderate  the  benevolence  of  his  master  towards  Christians, 
and  to  intercept  in  a  measure  the  effects  of  his  clemency.  And  of  course,  it  is 
not  beyond  credibility,  that  under  this  mildest  and  best  of  emperors,  the  judges 
in  several  places  governed  their  conduct  towards  Christians,  by  the  laws  which 
Ulpian  thus  spread  before  them  in  a  collated  form,  rather  than  by  the  wishes 
of  an  emperor  who  had  not  courage  to  repeal  those  laws.  Certain  it  is,  that 
in  the  Martyrologies  and  other  books,  we  meet  with  not  a  few  examples  of 
Christians  put  to  death  under  Alexander.  See  the  Martyrologium  Romanum, 
diem  11  mam  Octob.  et  diem  22dam  Novemb.  Yet  Theodore  Ruinart,  (Pnef. 
ad  Acta  Martyr,  smcera  et  Selecta, }  47.  48.)  does  not  conceal  the  facts,  that 
be  regarded  most  of  them  as  dubious. 

§  IX.  Tke  PewecnUoii  niider  Maxlmin.  This  tranquility  of  the 
Christianfl  was  disturbed  by  Maximin  the  Thracian^  whom  the 
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soldiers  created  emperor,  when  Alexander  Severus  was  slain,  in 
the  year  235.  Maximin  was  actuated,  not  so  much  by  [p.  468.] 
hatred  of  Christianity,  as  by  year,  lest  the  Christians  should  seek 
to  avenge  the  slaughter  of  their  beloved  Alexander ;  and  he 
therefore  did  not  order  all  Christians  promiscuously  to  be  exe- 
cuted, but  only  the  bishops  and  doctors ;  hoping  that  when  these 
were  removed,  the  Christians,  being  deprived  of  tlieir  leaders 
and  guides,  would  remain  quiet  and  attempt  nothing  to  his  in- 
jury.(*)  Perhaps  also,  the  tyrant  did  not  purpose  the  death  of 
aU  Christian  bishops,  but  only  of  those  whom  he  had  known  to 
be  the  iriends  and  intimates  of  Alexander.  It  is  certain,  that 
very  few  cases  are  recorded  of  bishops  or  doctors,  who  honored 
Christ  by  martyrdom,  or  by  any  severe  sufferings,  under  this 
emperor.(*)  We  know,  indeed,  that  in  some  of  the  provinces, 
during  this  reign,  the  sufferings  and  calamities  of  the  Christiana 
were  more  extensive,  and  reached  aU  classes ;  but  these  exten- 
sive calamities  are  not  to  be  traced  to  the  emperor's  edict,  but 
either  to  insurrections  of  the  populace,  who  regarded  Christianity 
as  the  cause  of  their  misfortunes,  or  to  the  injustice  and  cruelty 
of  the  governors.  And  hence,  we  readily  agree  with  those  who 
maintain,  that  the  Christians  were  harrassed,  in  various  places, 
during  the  whole  three  years  reign  of  Maximin.{^) 

(1)  Eusehius  states,  (Hist.  Eccles.  L.  vi.  c.  28.  p.  226.)  that  Maximin,  bunv. 
ing  with  hatred  to  the  family  of  Alexander  Severas,  which  was  filled  with 
Christians,  commenced  a  persecution  against  the  Christians.  But  he  adds,  that 
the  emperor  ordered  only  the  bishops  {d^x^frAs  r&v  Uxxa^tw,)  to  be  slain,  as 
being  the  authors  cf  evangeHaU  instruction  {dirtovt  tSc  K^ardi  E*vvyyiXi99 
^JaTudXtas),  These  statements  are  in  conflict ;  if  I  am  not  greatly  mistaken. 
If  his  hatred  to  the /amiiy  of  Alexander,  had  been  the  cause  of  this  persecution, 
he  would  not  have  poured  his  wrath  upon  the  bishops^  who,  none  of  them,  be- 
longed to  the  family  of  Alexander,  but  must  have  attacked  and  slain  the  family 
of  Alexander  itself.  This  course  would  have  gratified  his  passion ;  but  the 
punishing  of  the  bishops,  brought  no  evil  or  detriment  to  the  surviving  ministers 
and  servants  of  Alexander's  household.  This  difficulty  will  be  removed,  if  we 
understand  the  {k&tos)  anger  or  halredj  in  Eusebius,  to  denote /ear  combined  toilh 
hatred:  for  those  whom  we  dread  or  fear,  we  naturally  hate.  The  tyrant  was 
afraid,  lest  the  family  of  the  murdered  emperor  should  conspire  agunst  Iiim,  and 
strive  to  avenge  the  death  of  their  excellent  lord ;  and  therefore,  he  pursued 
them  with  violent  hatred.  To  free  himself  from  this  fear,  he  resolved  on  the 
slaughter  of  the  Christian  bishops,  hoping  that  when  they  were  put  out  of 
the  way,  the  adherents  and  servants  of  Alexander,  being  deprived  of  [p.  469.] 
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their  adnsers  and  gaides,  would  attempt  nothing  Teiy  fonnidable  against  him. 
UndoabtedljT,  some  one  who  professed  to  be  acquainted  with  Christian  affiurs 
bad  suggested  to  the  emperor,  that  the  Christians  followed  implicitly  the 
guidance  and  will  of  their  bishops;  and  therefore,  that  he  would  have  nothing 
to  fear,  if  these  bishops  were  out  of  the  way.  Unless  this  explanation  be  ad- 
mitted, I  see  not  how  the  slaughter  of  the  Christian  bishops  could  originate 
from  hatred  to  the  family  of  Alexander. 

(2)  Although  Euselnus  says,  that  M^ximin  commanded  all  the  Christian 
bishops  and  teaeherA  to  be  put  to  death,  I  yet  very  much  doubt,  whether  the 
tyrant's  edict  was  so  dreadfully  cruel.  I  suspect,  rather,  that  the  emperor's 
enmity  extended  only  to  those  Christian  teachers,  who  had  been  intimate  with 
Alexander  and  his  mother,  and  whom  the  former  knowingly  permitted  to  instil 
the  Christian  faith  into  a  large  part  of  his  fkmily.  The  chief  of  these  was 
Or^e7i,who  was  well  known  to  have  been  invited  to  the  court,  not  long  before: 
and  therefore  him  especially,  the  tyrant  wished  to  have  arrested  and  put  to 
death.  This  we  learn  from  Orastus^  who  says,  (Histor.  L.  viL  c  19.  p.  509.  ed. 
Havercamp.) :  Qui  maxime  propter  christianam  Alexandri  et  matris  ejus  Mam- 
nueae  familiam,  persequutionem  in  sacerdotes  et  clericos,  id  est,  doctores,  rW 
praecipue  propter  Origenem  presbjrterum  miserat  And  it  is  well  known,  that 
in  order  to  avoid  the  emperor's  fury,  Origen  kept  himself  concealed  at  Caesarea 
for  two  years.  Being  unable  to  find  him,  the  tyrant  vented  his  indignation 
upon  his  two  most  intimate  friends,  Ambrose,  a  man  of  great  distinction,  and 
ProiocUlta  a  presbyter;  who  were  first  treated  with  great  indignity  and  abuse, 
and  then  banished  to  Germany  by  order  of  the  emperor.  See  Eusebius,  Hist 
Ek^les.  L.  vL  c  29.  p.  229.  Besides  these,  very  few  only,  here  and  there  one, 
of  the  Christian  priests  and  bishops,  suffered  greatly  under  Maximin.  Says 
SvlpUius  Sevenis,  (Hist.  Sacra,  L.  ii.  c.  32.  p.  247.) :  Maximinus  nonnuUarum 
ecclcsiarum  Clericos  vexavit  Now,  whence  this  paucity  of  martyrs  and  con- 
fessors among  the  bishops  and  teachers,  if  the  edict  of  Maximin  commanded 
all  Christian  bishops  every  where,  to  be  seized  and  put  to  death?  Numerous 
examples  of  martyred  clergymen  under  this  very  cruel  emperor,  would  have 
come  down  to  us,  if  the  edict  had  ordered  the  bishops  and  teachers  to  be  indis- 
criminately put  to  death.  But  all  that  is  obscure  in  this  matter,  becomes  clear 
and  obvious,  if  we  suppose  that  hatred  or  fear  of  the/amtZy  <f  Alexander  was, 
as  ancient  writers  expressly  state,  the  cause  of  this  persecution  of  the  Christian 
teachers ;  and  this  alone  may  lead  us  to  conclude,  that  the  emperor's  rage 
was  only  against  those  priests,  who  had  been  intimate  with  Alexander  and  his 
family. 

[p.  470.]  (3)  Those  who  treat  of  the  persecution  under  Maximin,  trace  all 
the  evils  of  the  church  during  his  reign,  to  this  edict  of  the  emperor.  But  in  this 
they  certainly  err.  The  emperor  only  wished  to  get  rid  of  some  of  the  bishops 
and  teachers.  And  therefore,  the  proceedings  against  all  classes  of  Christians, 
in  one  place  and  another,  must  be  ascribed  to  other  causes.  And  of  this  fact, 
tliose  early  writers  who  treat  of  these  general  persecutions,  have  not  left  us  in 
ignorance.  Origen  tells  us,  (tom.  xxviii.  in  Matth.  in  his  Opp.  torn.  L  p.  137, 
ed.  Lat.)  that  earthquakes  occurred  in  some  places,  and  that  the  people,  as  usual, 
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attributed  the  ealanuty  to  the  Chri8tiaiis»  and  therefore  inflicted  great  evils  up- 
on them.  See  also  his  Exhortatio  ad  Martyrts^  which  he  wrote  in  the  reign  of 
Maximin.  The  same  cause,  and  not  the  cruelty  of  Maximin,  produced  the  an^ 
ferings  of  the  Christians  in  Cappadocia  and  in  the  adjacent  regions;  whichi 
however,  were  augmented  by  the  injustice  of  Serenianua  the  governor.  Thus 
FirmiUian  testifies,  (in  hia  Epistle  to  Cyprian,  among  the  Epiatlolae  Cypriaoic«» 
No.  Izzv.  p.  146,  ed  Baluz.) :  Ante  viginta  et  duos  fere  annoa,  temporibus  poat 
Alezandrum  Imperatorcm,  multae,  istic  conflictationes  et  preasurae  acciderunli 
vel  in  commune  omnibus  hominibua,  vel  privatim  Christianis ;  terrae  etiam  motua 
plnrimi  et  frequenter  eztiterunt,  ut  et  per  Cappadociam  et  per  Pontum  multa 
aubruerent,  quacdam  etiam  civitates  in  profundum  receptae  dirupti  soli  hiatu 
devorarentur,  utex  hoc  (not  in  consequence  of  the  imperial  edict,)  persecutio 
qnoque  gravis  adveraum  noa  Christiani  nominis  fiereti  quae  post  longam  retro 
aetatia  pacem  repente  oborta  de  inopinato  et  inaneto  malo  ad  turbandum  populum 
nostrum  terribilior  eifecta  eat.  Serenianua  tunc  fuit  in  nostra  provincia  praesea* 
acerbua  et  dims  persecutor.  Hence,  the  Christians  were  not  persecuted  in  aU 
the  Roman  provinces,  but  only  in  those  which  had  previously  suffered  greatly 
from  these  natural  calamities.  For  thus  Firmillian  proceeds :  In  hac  autem 
perturbatione  constitutia  fidelibus,  et  hue  atque  illuc  persecutionis  metu  ftigien- 
tibus,  et  partriaa  suaa  relinquentibna,  atque  in  aliaa  partea  regionum  tranaeuati- 
bua,  (erat  enim  transenndi  facultaa,  eo  quod  persecutio  iUa  non  per  totum  mtm- 
dunty  sed  localis  fuisseiy)  eraersit,  &c  But,  certainly,  the  persecution  woold  bare 
pervaded  every  part  of  the  Roman  world,  if  it  had  been  commanded  by  an  impera- 
torial  edict  To  expreas  frankly  my  own  views,  I  can  hardly  persuade  myself 
that  Maximin  issued  any  decree  against  the  Christian  priests  and  bishops;  but  I 
suppose  that,  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  he  merely  ordered  the  arrest  of  Origen 
and  a  few  othera,  whom  he  knew  to  have  been  intimate  with  the  murdered  em- 
peror and  his  mother;  and  that,  after  a  short  time,  other  objects  occupying  hia 
mind,  and  the  state  of  things  being  changed,  thia  sudden  burst  of  passion  subsided. 

§  X.  The  tranquillity  under  Gordian  and  Philip,  ifaxi-  [p.  471.] 
min  being  slain,  by  the  Afiican  legions,  in  the  year  238,  Oordian^  a 
mere  boy,  was  created  emperor ;  and,  by  means  of  his  father-in-law, 
AfisiiheuSj  a  man  of  great  energy,  he  so  conducted  the  goyemment 
for  six  years,  as  to  place  the  Christians  in  perfect  safety.  But, 
being  unable  to  prevent  the  murder  of  Misitheus  by  Philip  the 
Arabian,  he  was,  the  next  year,  himself  slain  by  the  same  man, 
who  had  usurped  the  office  of  Praetorian  Praefect.  From  the 
year  244  this  if.  JvUua  Philip,  with  his  son  of  the  same  name, 
as  the  Caesar,  governed  the  Roman  empire  for  almost  five  years, 
and  showed  himself  exceedingly  friendly  to  the  Christians.  From 
this  fact  arose  the  report,  which  was  propagated  in  the  subsequent 
ages  with  great  unanimity  among  the  writers,  that  both  these 
Philips  privately  renounced  the  superstition  of  the  futile  gods, 
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and  embraced  Christianity.  But  whether  this  report  states  a  fact, 
or  only  a  vulgar  fable,  originating  from  the  kindness  of  the  em- 
perors towards  Christians,  has  been  disputed  with  great  earnest- 
ness by  the  learned.  Whoever  will  candidly  and  impartially 
weigh  the  arguments  on  both  sides  of  the  question,  will  see,  that 
arguments  are  adduced  by  both  parties,  which,  on  examination, 
appear  weak  and  powerless ;  and  that  there  is  nothing  to  fully 
settle  the  point,  and  compel  us  to  accede  to  either  party  in  the 
dispute.(*) 

(1)  There  are  extant  many  very  grave  and  learned  discussions  respect- 
ing the  renunciation  of  the  old  superstitions  and  reception  of  Christianity  by 
the  two  Philips ;  some  exclusively  devoted  to  the  subject,  and  others  treating 
of  it  incidentally  and  cursorily.  The  most  important  of  them  are  enumerated 
by  Jo.  Alb.  Fabriciust  (Lux  salutaris  Evangelii  toti  orbi  exoriens,  p.  236) 
But  to  his  list,  if  it  were  necessary,  large  additions  might  easily  be  made  of  per- 
sons of  high  reputation,  among  both  the  ancients  and  the  modems.  Omitting 
a  work  of  so  little  importance,  we  will  recount  the  principal  arguments  on  both 
sides,  80  that  those  desirous  to  understand  the  controversy,  may  obtain  their 
object  with  but  little  labor.  In  the  first  place,  the  reader  should  be  apprised, 
that  arguments  are  adduced  on  both  sides,  which  scarcely  deserve  to  rank 
among  slender  conjectures.  Such,  for  example,  are  those  from  certain  coins, — 
from  Origen's  journey  to  Arabia, — ^from  the  austerity  of  the  younger  Philip,-^ 
from  certain  just  and  equitable  laws  of  the  elder  Philip,  and  from  other  topics 
adduced  in  proof  of  the  sincere  regard  of  the  Philips  for  Christ,  but  which  are  of 
no  weight,  and  vanish  when  touched.  Nor  are  those  more  solid  which  are  de- 
[p.  472.]  rived  from  the  celebration  of  the  secular  games  by  Philip^ — from  the 
superstitious  marks  on  coins  bearing  his  likeness, — ^from  the  apotheosis  of 
Philip* — and  from  some  other  topics,  in  proof  that  the  emperors  were  averse 
from  Christianity.  We  propose  to  bring  forward  only  those  arguments  which 
seem  worthy  of  some  regard,  and  may  have  influence  on  sober  minds. 

Among  the  arguments  of  those  who  wish  to  prove  Philip  a  Christian,  the 
first  place  is  due  to  the  testimony  of  EtLsebius,  (Hist  Eccles.  1.  vi.  c.  34.  p.  232,) 
who  reports  from  tradition :  **  That  on  the  vigils  of  Easter,  the  emperor  wished 
to  be  a  participator  with  the  rest  of  the  people  in  the  prayers  of  the  church,  but 
that  the  bishop  would  not  permit  him  to  be  present,  until  he  had  made  confes- 
sion of  the  enormous  sins  he  had  committed,  and  had  taken  his  stand  among 
the  penitents :  and  that  the  emperor  was  not  displeased,  but  conformed  to  the 
bishop's  wishes.'*  Eusebius  mentions  neither  the  place  where  this  occurred,  nor 
the  name  of  the  bishop  who  ventured  to  exclude  the  emperor  from  the  church. 
But  from  the  narrative  of  LeoniiuSy  bishop  of  Antioch,  (an  ancient  writer  who 
lived  in  the  time  of  Constantius,)  preserved  in  the  Ckronicon  Paschale,  edited 
among  the  Byzantine  Historians,  by  Carol  du  Fresne,  it  appears,  that  it  was 
BabylaSf  bishop  of  Antioch,  and  afterwards  a  martyr  under  Decius,  who  as- 
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■amcd  fio  much  aathority  over  the  emperor.  See  the  Chrtmicon  Pe^chaUy  thes. 
z.  et  xiiL  ad  ann.  363.  p.  270.  ChryMostam  also,  in  his  Oration  in  honor  of  St. 
EibyJas,  (opp.  torn.  L  p.  668,  669,  ed.  German.)  mentions  this  heroic  act  of  the 
bishop,  but  without  giving  the  name  of  the  emperor.  To  this  testimony  of 
Eusebius,  learned  men  add  his  declaration  in  his  Chroniconf  ad  ann.  246,  in  the 
translation  of  Jerome:  Philippus  primus  omnium  ex  Ramanis  Imperatoribus 
Christianus  fail:  with  which  Jerome  himself  agrees,  in  hb  Catalog,  Scnplor. 
Ecc'es,  cap.  de  Origenes — To  break  down  this  chief  bulwark  of  those  who  place 
Philip  among  the  Chriatians,  those  of  the  contrary  opinion  exert  themselves 
greatly :  and  Fred  Spanheim,  (in  his  Dia.  de  Christianismo  Philippi  Arabia,  (11 
dus.  Opp.  torn.  ii.  p.  418.)  has  carefully  collected  all  the  arguments,  which  can 
be  thought  of.  Yet  they  all  resolve  tiiemselvea  into  a  few,  if  we  carefully  ex- 
amine the  prolix  discussions  of  these  great  men.  The  amount  is,  that  Eusebius 
does  not  cite  any  specific  and  suitable  testimony,  in  support  of  his  narrative ; 
but  says  himself,  that  he  learned  what  he  states  from  common  fame :  his  words 
9n^lLaTtxt  Xiyoft  fame  has  ii  :~^tYuLi  Leonlius  also  drew  his  account  merely 
from  public  rumor,  handed  down  by  tradition,  «arft  M^x^^f  V^  traditionem : — 
that  Chrysostom^  in  his  statement,  committed  more  than  one  error,  and  more- 
over, does  not  give  the  name  of  the  emperor.  But  all  these  objections  will  not 
be  sufficient  proof,  to  discerning  minds,  that  the  conversion  of  Philip  to  Chris- 
tianity must  have  been  a  fable.  For  who  would  deem  it  conclusive  reasoning, 
to  say:  This  or  that  is  reported  only  by  fame,  and  not  in  any  book  or  author; 
and  therefore  it  is  not  true  ?  We  know  innumerable  things,  which  [p.  473.] 
have  come  to  us  only  through  the  medium  of  fame  or  continuous  tradition, 
without  being  written  down  by  the  contemporary  writers :  and  yet  they  may  be 
perfectly  true.  And  on  the  other  hand,  many  things  are  false,  for  which  the 
testimony  of  many  ancient  writers  may  be  adduced.  Fame  is  a  reporter  both 
of  truth  and  falsehood.  It  is,  therefore,  not  sufficient  proof  of  the  falsehood  of 
a  story,  to  show  that  the  historians  base  it  only  on  fame:  Investigation  is  to  be 
made,  whether  reliance  should,  or  should  not,  be  placed  on  this  fame.  Now 
the  testimonies  adduced,  put  it  beyond  controversy,  that  in  the  fourth  and 
fifth  centuries,  over  a  great  part  of  the  Christian  world,  fame  declared  Philip  to 
have  been  a  convert  to  Christianity.  In  the  thing  itself,  there  is  nothing  absurd, 
or  incredible.  On  the  contrary,  there  are  some  things  to  support  it :  among 
which,  and  not  the  least,  is  this:  that  what,  in  his  History  Eusebius  statew  as 
derived  from  fame,  in  his  Chronicon  he  states  as  being  certain :  and  in  this  he 
is  followed  by  Jerome,  as  already  shown.  Consequently,  unless  the  truth  of 
this/am^  can  be  overthrown  by  other  and  more  potent  arguments,  there  must  be 
reason  for  doubting  at  least,  whether  this  fame  is  to  be  credited  or  disbelieved. 
Another  argument  adduced  by  those  who  contend  for  Philip's  conversion  to 
Chrintianity,  is  drawn  from  the  Epistles  written  by  Origen  to  this  emperor  and 
to  his  consort  Severa,  mentioned  by  Eusebius,  (Hint  Eccles.  1.  vi.  c.  36.  p.  233.) 
To  elude  the  force  of  this  argument,  the  learned  men  who  exclude  Philip  from 
the  class  of  Christians,  advance  many  things,  which  truly  had  better  have  been 
omitted.  They,  for  example,  question  the  genuineness  of  these  epistles ;  they 
doubt  whether  Eusebius  ever  saw  them,  die    They  remark,  that  Eusebius  and 
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Jerome,  who  both  speak  of  these  epistles,  do  not  in  all  respects  agree ;  for 
Eusebius  says,  Origen  wrote  to  the  emperor's  spouse,  and  Jerome,  that  he  wrote 
to  the  emperor's  mother.  But  these  are  trivial  objections,  and  easily  answered 
by  the  opposite  party.  The  case  did  not  require  so  elaborate  a  discussion  * 
for  there  is  nothing  in  these  epistles  merely,  which  can  materially  aid  the  ad- 
vocates of  Philip*s  Christianity,  because  neither  Eusebius  nor  Jerome  tells  what 
was  in  them.  No  wise  and  careful  man  will  ever  reason  thus:  A  certain  Chris- 
tain  teacher  wrote  a  letter  to  this  or  that  man,  therefore  the  person  written  to 
was  a  Christian.  For  why  may  not  a  Christain  write  to  one  who  is  not  a  Chris* 
tian  ?  A  Christian  may,  by  letter,  exhort  a  person  alienated  from  Christianity, 
to  become  a  Christian.  Or  he  may  intreat  him  to  be  kind  and  indulgent  to 
Christians ;  or  may  address  letters  to  him  on  other  subjects.  And,  assuredly, 
if  Eusebius  had  found  in  these  epistles  any  clear  proofs  of  the  conversion  of 
Philip  and  his  mother  to  Christianity,  he  would  not  have  omitted  the  notice  of 
[p.  474.]  so  important  a  fact ;  neither  would  he,  when  just  before  treating  of 
Philip*s  exclusion  from  the  Christian  worship  by  a  bishop,  have  appealed  solely 
to  the  authority  of  tradition.  He  would,  doubtless,  have  said :  **  I  have  seen  the 
epistles  of  Origen  to  Philip^  from  which  I  know  with  certainty,  that  he  adhered 
to  the  Christian  religion." 

Of  no  more  weight  is  the  third  argument  of  those  who  make  Philip  a  Chris- 
tian, derived  from  the  Acta  S.  PorUii ;  (edited,  with  improvements,  by  Steph. 
Bdluze,  Miscellaneor.  tom.  iL  p.  493.)  For,  the  advocates  of  the  Romish 
church  themselves  dare  not  deny,  that  these  Ada  are  of  no  authority,  or  at 
most,  of  very  little ;  and  that  they  state  many  things,  respecting  Pontius,  tlie 
reputed  instrument  of  Philip's  conversion,  and  respecting  Philip  himself,  which 
no  sober,  intelligent  man,  acquainted  with  antiquity,  will  ever  admit  to  be  true. 
It  is  probable  that  this  whole  fable  was  invented  by  some  person  who  wished 
to  add  strength  and  authority  to  the  old  story  of  Philip's  being  a  Christian. 
Lastly,  those  who  place  Philip  among  Christians,  adduce  a  host  of  witnesses 
from  the  sixth  century  downwards.  For  all  the  Greek  and  Latin .  historians, 
since  that  century,  and  among  the  Arabians,  Eutychius  (in  Annal.  Eccles. 
Alexandr.)  and  Abuipharaius  (in  Historia  Dynastiarum,)  with  united  voice,  de- 
clare that  Philip  was  a  Christian.  But  those  who  deny  that  Philip  was  a  Chris- 
tian, treat  this  great  army  with  contempt,  and  pronounce  them  unworthy  of  re- 
gard ;  because  they  all  borrowed  from  the  narrative  of  Eusebius,  so  that  the 
whole  story  &lls  back  upon  him.  And  learned  men  say  this,  with  some  ap. 
pearance  of  truth.  For  many  of  these  witnesses  use  the  very  words  of  Euse- 
bius in  his  Chronicon,  and  others  depart  very  little  from  them.  Yet  it  must  be 
confessed,  that  some  of  them  express  themselves  as  if  they  had  other  authori* 
ties  for  their  statement,  besides  Eusebius. — As  to  the  various  other  arguments 
in  favor  of  Philip's  Christianity,  derived  from  some  of  his  coins, — ^from  certain 
of  hiH  enactments^— and  from  the  regard  for  Christ,  exhibited  by  his  wife 
Severa ;  though  deemed  very  weighty  by  some  great  men,  they  are  too  far- 
fetched to  be  arguments  of  any  real  force.  We  will  therefore  pass  over  to  the 
other  side,  and  examine  the  arguments  of  those  who  maintain  that  Philip  was 
not  a  Christian.    These  also  adduce  many  arguments,  which  may  be  easily  con^ 
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fitted.  We  will  only  notice  those  argumente,  in  which  there  appears  a  degree 
of  weight  not  to  be  contemned. 

In  the^rx^  place,  they  remind  us  of  the  hcU  that  all  the  writers  of  impenu 
toria)  history  are  wholly  ttilent,  as  to  any  conversion  of  Philip  to  the  Christian 
fkith.  And  they  add,  that  many  of  the  Christian  writers,  and  EusMus  at  the 
head  of  them,  (in  Vita  Constantini  Mag.)  distinctly  state,  that  ConstarUine  the 
Great,  was  the  first  of  all  the  emperors  that  embraced  Christianity.  But  the 
dissidents  are  &r  from  quailing  before  this  argument.  They  say,  that  Philip 
did  not  profess  Christianity,  openly  and  publicly,  but  only  in  private  [p.  476.] 
and  secretly ;  so  that  he  publicly  worshipped  the  gods,  and  dissembled  his 
ehange  of  faith,  while  in  private  he  attended  the  Christian  worship.  And  hence 
the  writers  of  Roman  history,  and  also  Julian,  and  some  others,  were  ignorant 
of  his  renunciation  of  the  old  religions.  And  they  say,  that  the  Christian 
authors,  who  declare  CarutarUine  to  be  the  first  Christian  emperor,  are  not  to 
be  understood  as  speaking  absolutely,  but  only  as  representing  Conttanline  to 
be  the  first  of  all  to  profess  Christ,  openly,  fully,  and  without  disguise ;  and,  on 
that  account,  he  was  properly  and  deservedly  called  theirs/  Christian  emperor. 
This  reply,  it  is  diflScult  to  divest  entirely  of  all  force;  although  it  is  not  free 
from  exceptiona  It  appears  to  me,  that  Eusebius  himself  affords  it  some  sup- 
port, in  his  life  of  Constantine,  (L.  IV.  c  74.  p.  563.)  where  he  speaks  of  Con* 
stantine  as  being  the  first  of  aU  the  emperors  up  to  that  time,  who  openly  pro- 
fessed himself  a  Chrbtian.  'EtI  fiipm  r&v  irwrorf  ;^(i^riayc3y  ^ta$afCk  dire/ti;^^|yrf 
Koytf-Tfltvrrvf.  When  he  says  that  Constantine  was  the  first  who  openly 
{S^iAfUfCit)  worshipped  Christ,  he  seems  to  intimate,  that  there  were  others  be- 
fore him,  who  {^HtfAfm)  secretly  and  covertly  professed  Christ ;  and  thus  he 
apparently  explains  the  meaning  of  all  those,  who,  with  himself,  had  placed  Con- 
stantine first  among  the  Christian  emperors. 

Secondly,  the  very  flagitious  life  which  Philip  led,  both  before  and  after  his 
access  to  his  imperatorial  power,  is  urged  by  learned  men,  in  opposition  to  such 
as  would  account  him  a  Christian.  Although  many  go  too  far  in  explaining 
and  amplifying  this  argument,  and  set  down  some  things  as  flagitious,  which 
deserve  a  milder  and  softer  name ;  yet  it  is  beyond  controversy,  that  very  deep 
stains  are  found  upon  the  life  and  conduct  of  this  emperor.  But  I  think,  those 
change  the  question,  who  would  infer,  from  the  vices  and  crimes  of  Philip, 
that  he  disbelieved  the  Christian  religion.  The  question  is  not,  whether  Philip 
was  worthy  of  the  name  of  Christian,  and  lived  a  life  conformable  to  the  pre- 
cepts of  Christianity.  If  such  were  the  question,  the  argument  from  hie 
flagitious  life,  would  be  wholly  unexceptionable.  But  the  question  is,  whether 
he  regarded  the  Christian  religion  as  more  excellent  and  true  than  the  Roman, 
or,  in  other  words,  as  divine.  This  he  might  do,  and  still  lead  a  very  wicked 
life.  If  all  those  are  to  be  stricken  from  the  list  of  Christians,  whose  morals 
and  actions  violate  the  precepts  of  Christianity,  Constantine  himself,  can 
hardly,  if  at  all,  maintain  his  place  among  Christian  emperors. 

Thirdly,  learned  men  say,  the  secular  games,  celebrated  by  Philip  with 
great  pomp,  in  the  thousandth  year  of  the  city,  are  opposed  to  the  supposition 
tliat  he  had  embraced  Christianity.    For  these  games  originated  in  the  snpersti* 
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tioD  of  the  old  Romans,  were  sacred  to  the  gods,  and  embraced  rites  that  were 
[p.  476.]  absurd  and  wholly  incongruous  with  Christianity;  and  yet  Philip 
omitted  none  of  these  sacrilegious  ceremonies,  he  immolated  victims  to  the  gods, 
and  exhibited  the  customary  spectacles  in  the  Campus  Martins,  in  the  circus, 
and  in  the  theatre ;  and  of  course,  he  sedulously  performed  all  those  acts, 
which  it  would  be  an  abomination  for  a  Christian  to  perform.  I  will  not  deny, 
that  here  is  the  strongest  evidence  that  Philip  was  not  such  a  Christian  as  he 
ought  to  have  been,  if  indeed  he  was  a  Christian,  at  the  time  when  he  celebrated 
these  games,  of  which  there  is  doubt  and  uncertainty.  Yet  all  these  unbecom- 
ing acts  might  be  done  by  a  prim^e,  who  ftilly  believed  the  truth  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  but  was  eager  to  give  stability  to  his  government,  solicitous  to 
please  the  Roman  people,  studious  to  conceal  his  real  opinions  respecting  religion, 
and  willing  to  give  the  name  of  prudence  to  this  impious  dissimulation.  Men 
of  such  a  character  think  many  things  to  be  allowable,  which  others,  very 
justly,  regard  as  criminal.  And  who  does  not  know,  that  the  Christian  emperor 
HonoriuSf  permitted  the  secular  games  to  be  celebrated  at  Rome,  in  the  fourth 
century,  with  the  omission  of  some  of  the  most  impious  of  the  ceremonies? 

The/our^  argument  adduced  by  the  learned,  to  disprove  the  Christianity 
of  Philip,  is  derived  from  his  coinsj  on  which  are  found  images  of  the  gods, 
and  other  indications  of  the  grossest  superstition.  This  argument  has  already 
been  impugned,  by  the  remarks  before  made.  And,  not  to  repeat  what  has 
long  since  been  urged  by  others,  that  we  find  not  a  few  marks  of  the  ancient  su- 
perstition on  coins  of  the  acknowledged  Christian  emperors ;  who  can  think  it 
strange,  that  an  emperor,  solicitous  to  keep  the  people  ignorant  of  his  secret 
conversion  to  Christianity,  should  have  suffered  his  coins  to  be  struck  in  the 
ancient  form  of  the  state  ?  Even  if  Philip  had  been  truly  pious,  there  would 
have  been  a  very  plausible  excuse  for  his  conduct;  and  the  more  so,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  certainty  that  conclusive  evidence  of  a  princess  religious  creed,  can- 
not always  be  deduced  from  his  coins.  It  is  also  to  be  remembered,  that  many  of 
these  coins  were  not  struck  by  his  order,  but  by  the  colonies  and  free  towns, 
in  honor  to  him. 

Upon  a  deliberate  and  candid  comparison  of  the  arguments  on  both  sides 
of  the  question,  the  religion  of  Philip  appears  to  me  to  be  one  of  those  sub- 
jects, on  which  a  controversy  may  be  so  maintained,  that  the  victory  shall  ever 
remain  dubious.  All  parties,  however,  must  acknowledge  the  fact,  that  under 
him,  the  Christians  enjoyed  peace  and  prosperity,  and  that  he  gave  many  proofs 
of  his  marked  kindness  to  them.  And  yet,  just  before  his  death,  (as  we  learn 
from  EusebiuSy  or  rather,  from  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  as  quoted  by  Ettsebius, 
Hist  Eccles.  L.  vi.  c.  41.  et  L  vii.  c.  22.)  there  was  a  serious  insurrection  of 
the  infuriated  populace  of  Alexandria  against  the  Christians.  Such  assaults 
were  experienced  under  the  mildest  and  best  emperors. 

[p.  477.]  §  XL  The  PersecntioB  under  I>eciiM.  Philip,  after 
reigning  five  years,  was  slain  in  the  year  249,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Decius  Trajanus,  a  prince,  in  many  respects  commendable,  but 
superstitious,  and  immoderately  attached  to  the  old  Eomish 
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religion.  He,  in  the  very  beginning  of  his  reign,  either  from  fear 
of  the  Christians,  whom  he  knew  to  cherish  the  memory  of 
Philip,  or  from  the  promptings  of  superstition,(*)  issued  terrible 
edicts  against  the  Christians,  commanding  the  governors  and 
magistrates,  on  pain  of  incurring  themselves  the  severest  animad- 
versions, to  either  wholly  exterminate  the  Christians,  or  recover 
them  to  the  service  of  the  gods  by  tortures  and  the  rack.  From 
what  is  handed  down  to  us  respecting  this  persecution,  it  appears 
that  it  was  conducted  differently  by  those  intrusted  with  its  exe- 
cution; some  proceeding  more  violently,  and  some  more  gently; 
and  this  seems  to  prove,  that  the  emperor,  only  in  general, 
ordered  the  Christian  worship  to  be  suppressed,  and  the  Chris- 
tians forced  to  return  to  idolatry ;  but  left  the  mode  of  proceed- 
ing, and  the  kinds  and  degree  of  punishment,  to  the  discretion  of 
the  govemors,(')  Very  many  lost  their  lives  during  this  perse- 
cution, in  all  parts  of  the  Boman  empire,  and  among  them  the 
distinguished  bishops  of  the  larger  cities,  as  Fabian  of  Eome, 
Babylas  of  Antioch,  Alexander  of  Jerusalem,  and  many  others. 
But,  to  the  extreme  grief  of  their  pastors,  vast  numbers  of  Chris- 
tians, preferring  the  enjoyments  of  this  life  more  than  religion, 
procured  for  themselves  safety,  by  sacrifices  or  incense  presented 
to  idol  gods,  or  by  the  purchase  of  certificates  that  they  were 
idolaters.  And  hence  arose  the  reproachful  titles  of  Sacri/icati, 
Thurificati,  and  Libelhticij  denoting  those  guilty  of  these  several 
forms  of  perfidy  towards  Christ-O 

(1)  Eutebius  (Hist  Eccles.  L.  vi.  c  39.  p.  234.)  8ayB,tbat  Decius  assailed 
the  Christians,  (n-^ds  ^ixtfnrof  Ix^^vs  •?•«*, )/rom  hatred  to  PhUip:  but  Or^ory 
ofNyssOf  (in  Vita  Greg.  Thaumatargi,  0pp.  torn.  iii.  p.  667.  668.)  says,  that  his 
attachment  to  the  religion  of  his  country,  which  was  everywhere  shorn  of  its 
dignity  and  respectability  by  Christianity,  and  the  vast  numbers  adhering  to  it, 
alone  induced  this  emperor  to  enter  on  a  persecution  of  the  Christians.  These 
motives  are  not  so  incongruous,  but  that  they  might  both  coexist  Perhaps, 
however,  it  will  not  be  rash  to  suppose,  that  the  same  motive  influenced  Decius 
as  had  before  influenced  Maximm ;  namely,  a  fear  lest  the  Christians  [p.  478.] 
should  seek  to  avenge  the  death  of  Philip,  who  had  greatly  patronised  them, 
and  by  raising  insurrections,  endanger  the  new  administration.  I  am  tlie  more 
inclined  to  favor  this  conjecture,  because  the  violence  of  this  persecution  very 
quickly  abated.  For  we  learn  from  Cyprian,  (Epist  36.  37. 40.)  that  scarcely 
a  year  elapsed,  before  tranquillity  was,  in  a  great  measure,  again  restored  to  the 
church.  The  emperor  finding  his  power  well  established,  and  perceiving  that 
the  Christiaos  made  no  disloyal  attempts  against  him,  silently  abrogated  the 
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edict,  which  his  fears  had  dictated.    His  impassioned  cruelty  would  haye  been 
more  permanent  and  abiding,  if  it  had  originated  from  his  superstition. 

(2)  The  tenor  of  Decius'  edicts  against  the  ChristiaDs,  can  be  learned  only 
from  some  passages  in  the  early  writers  who  advert  to  them,  and  from  the  pro- 
ceeding of  the  masgistrates  who  executed  them ;  for  the  edicts  tliemselves  are 
lost  Bern.  Medontus,  indeed,  pablished  at  Tonlonse  in  1664,4to.  what  he  tenned, 
DecU  Avgusti  Edictum  contra  Ckristianos^  taken  professedly  from  an  ancient 
manuscript  book.  But  THUemorU  has  shown,  (Memoires  pour  servir  a  THist  de 
TEglise,  tom.  iiL  P.  iL  p.  400.)  that  the  document  cont^ns  many  things,  which 
make  its  genuineness  doubtful,  although  it  contains  much  that  agrees  very  well 
with  the  statements  of  the  ancient  writers.  If  I  can  judge,  this  edict  was  copied 
from  the  Acta  of  some  Sainty  and  enlarged  in  some  respects,  and  corrected  in 
others,  by  the  publisher,  to  make  it  agree  better  with  the  statements  of  the  an- 
cients. And,  undoubtedly,  Medonius  would  have  told  us,  to  what  book  he  was 
indebted  for  so  great  a  treasure,  if  he  himself  had  ventured  to  rely  on  its 
authority. — ^It  is  beyond  all  dispute,  that  this  edict  of  Decius  was  more  cruel  and 
unjust  than  all  that  preceded  it,  and  particularly,  than  the  rescript  of  Trqfan. 
IHonynoM  of  Alexandria,  (apud  Euseb,  Hist  Eccles.  L.  vi  c  41.  p.  238.)  pro- 
nounces it  (f«i8f/c5raTOF)  \omble  or  terribU :  and  he  says,  it  was  such,  ut  ipsi 
etiam  electi,  si  fieri  posset,  scandalum  paterentur ;  and  he  adds,  that  all  CkristianSf 
on  hearing  of  it,  were  exceedingly  terrified.  It  must,  therefore,  have  threatened 
evils  before  unheard  of,  and  have  prescribed  a  new  method  of  assault  on  Chris- 
tians, more  formidable  than  any  preceding  it.  Gregory  of  Nysso,  (in  Vita 
Gregorii  Thaumat.  0pp.  tom.  ill  p.  668.)  states — 1.  **That  the  emperor  in  his 
edk^  commanded  the  governors  and  magbtrates  to  bring  back  the  Christians  to 
the  worship  of  the  gods,  by  every  species  of  punishment  and  terror." — ^2.  That 
he  threatened  the  governors  and  magistrates  with  severe  and  signal  penalties,  if 
they  were  remiss  and  negligent  in  the  execution  of  this  his  mandate. — 3.  Hence, 
all  the  governors,  in  obedience  to  the  mandate,  neglecting  all  other  business, 
immediately  commenced  torturing  the  Christians ;  and  expounding  to  them  the 
edict,  they  signified  to  them,  that  such  of  them  as  refused  to  renounce  Chris- 
tianity, would  be  subjected  to  every  species  of  punishment,  and  even  to  death, 
[p.  479.]  for  such  refusal.— 4.  That  various  kinds  of  torture,  before  unheard 
of,  were  invented ;  and  the  terrible  instruments  for  lacerating  and  torturing 
their  bodies,  were  exposed  in  public  for  all  to  behold. — 6.  That  all  this  pro- 
duced amazing  terror,  and  universal  commotion. — What  we  learn  from  other 
writers,  Origen  for  instance,  respecting  the  tenor  and  import  of  this  horrid  law, 
only  confirm  these  statements  in  general,  without  adding  any  further  light  con- 
cerning them.  Undoubtedly,  the  edict  embraced  all  sorts  of  Christians,  or 
those  of  every  order,  age,  and  sex ;  for  this  appears  from  the  examples  of 
those  who  suffered  at  Alexandria,  as  narrated  by  Dionysius  of  Alexandria, 
(apud  Euseb.  Hist  Eccles.  L.  vi.  c.  41.  &c.)  There  is,  however,  a  noticeable  paa* 
sage  in  Cyprian,  (Ep.  62.  ad  Antonianum,  p.  69.  ed.  Baluz.)  from  which  we 
learn,  that  Decius,  (as  Maximin  before  him  had  done,)  wished  to  have  the 
Christian  priests  and  bishops  made  the  principal  subjects  of  the  persecution ; 
and  therefore,  when  Fabian,  the  Romish  bishop,  had  been  slain,  he  prevented 
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the  election  of  another  bishop  to  fill  his  place.  Cyprian  aaya  of  Cornelius, 
the  successor  of  Fnbian :  Sedit  intrepidas  Rom»  in  sacerdotal!  cathedra  eo 
tempore,  cum  tyrannus  infestus  sacerdolibus  Dei  fanda  atqne  infanda  commina- 
retur,  cum  multo  patientius  et  tolerabilius  audiret  levari  adversus  se  aemulum 
principem,  quam  consiitui  Rom»  Dei  sacerdotem.  If  we  consider  the  state- 
ments of  Dionyiius^  (in  the  above-named  passage  of  Eunebiu*^  thone  of 
Cypriauy  (in  his  tract  de  Lapsis^  and  in  various  of  his  Epistles,)  and  those  of 
some  others,  respecting  the  zeal  of  the  governors  and  magistrates  in  executing 
the  emperoi^s  edict,  there  will  appear  a  great  diversity  in  the  modes  of  proceed- 
ing and  punishing.  As  Cyprian  expressly  states,  (Kpist  7.  8.  15.  26.  37.  53.) 
Some  cast  the  Christians  who  boldly  confessed  Christ,  into  prison :  and,  after 
some. delay,  such  as  utterly  refused  to  submit,  ttiey  sent  into  exile.  Others 
subjected  the  Christians  who  confessed,  to  exquisite  tortures,  variously  modi- 
fied and  protracted  for  many  days,  and  then  remanded  them  almost  lifeless  to 
the  jails,  where  they  left  them  to  languish  out  life.  And  hence  at  the  death  of 
Decius,  many  Christians  were  found  lying  in  the  prisons,  and  were  set  at  liberty ; 
of  which  number  the  celebrated  Origen  was  the  most  distinguished,  he  having 
suffered  exceedingly  under  Decius ;  but  he  was  restored  to  his  liberty  after  the 
slaughter  of  Decius.  See  Eusebiiis,  (Hist.  Eccles.  L.  vi.  c.  89.)  Others,  first 
tried  the  effects  of  imprisonment  in  overcoming  the  resolution  of  Christians ; 
and  then  tried  the  efficacy  of  tortures;  and,  these  proving  insufficient,  they  sen- 
tenced them  to  a  capital  punishment ;  but  not  all  in  the  same  foroL  The  more 
cruel  doomed  them  to  the  flames,  the  more  lenient  ordered  them  to  be  de- 
capitated ;  and  thus,  some  in  one  way,  and  others  in  another,  they  inflicted 
death  on  those  they  accounted  pernicious  and  guilty  citizens.  Yet  amid  this 
variety  in  the  mode  of  proceeding,  there  was  still  one  constant  aim.  For  we 
see,  that  they  all  tried,  in  various  ways,  to  induce  the  Christians  to  renounce 
the  profession  of  Christianity ;  they  all  proceeded  tardily  and  reluc-  [p.  480.] 
tantly  to  the  punishing  with  death ;  and,  lastly,  they  all  pursued  a  more  severe 
and  rigorous  course  with  the  ministers,  and  especially  with  the  bishops,  than 
with  others,  and  put  them  to  death  with  less  delay.  What  the  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding was  in  Africa,  m.iy  be  learned,  in  some  measure,  from  the  tract  of 
Cyprian  de  Lapsisy  (in  his  opp.  p.  182.)  In  the  first  place,  the  accused  or  sus- 
pected were  allowed  by  the  judge  a  certain  number  of  days,  during  which  they 
might  consider  and  make  up  their  minds,  whether  to  profess  Christ,  or  to  deny 
him.  Exphrandcn  fidei  prafiniebantur  dies.  During  this  period  tliey  remained 
at  home  and  free ;  and,  as  appears  in  the  sequel,  no  one  opposed  their  seeking 
safety  by  absconding.  This  was  sufficiently  humane.  In  Egypt,  as  we  learn 
from  an  epistle  of  Dianysius,  (apud  Euseb.  ubi  sup.)  immediately  after  accusa- 
tion, confession  was  extorted ;  confession  was  followed  by  imprisonment,  im- 
prisonment by  torture,  and  torture  by  capital  punishment ;  and  very  often  all 
these  followed  in  rapid  succession.'  Many  of  the  Christians  did  not  hesitate  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  liberty  granted  them  by  the  indulgence  of  the  gover- 
nors, to  take  time  for  deliberation.  But  Cyprian  was  displeased  with  it,  and 
enjoined  upon  his  flock  to  decline  the  favor :  Sed  qui  seculo  renuntiasse  memi- 
nit,  nullum  steculi  diem  novit ;  neo  tempora  terrena  jam  computat,  qui  stemita- 
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tern  de  Deo  sperat.  Nemo,  fratres  dileetissimi,  nemo  hanc  gloriam  mutileti 
nemo  incorniptam  gtantium  firmitatem  maligna  obtrectaiione  debilitet  From 
the  concluding  words  of  this  exhortation,  it  would  appear,  that  the  more  coura^ 
geous  among  the  African  Christians  would  not  avail  themselves  of  the  privi- 
lege offered  by  the  governors,  and  were  blamed  for  it  by  some,  who,  undoubt- 
edly, accused  them  of  imprudence.  After  the  time  for  deliberation  had  elapsed, 
those  who  remained  silent,  and  would  neither  profess  Christ  nor  deny  him, 
were  held  by  the  judge  to  be  confessed  Christians :  Cum  dies  negantibus  pne. 
stitutus  excessit,  quisquis  professus  intra  diem  non  est,  Christianum  se  esse 
confessuB  est  Therefore,  such  of  them  as  had  not  fled  away,  and  could  be 
found,  were  apprehended  and  thrown  into  prison.  But  many  fled,  before  tlie 
time  expired ;  and  these  were  publicly  proscribed,  and  their  goods  confiscated. 
Says  Cyprian :  Primus  victorisB  titulus,  gentilium  manibus  apprehensum  Domi- 
num  conflteri.  Secundus  ad  gloriam  gradus  est,  cauta  secessione  subtractum 
Domino  reservari.  Ilia  publica,  hsc  privata  confessio  est. — Hie  fortaase  dilatus 
est,  qui  patrimonio  derelicto,  idcirco  secessit,  quia  non  erat  negaturus.  Cyprian 
himself  fled,  and  suffered  the  penalty  of  flight,  the  loss  of  his  property.  Those 
whose  constancy  could  not  be  overcome  by  imprisonment,  were  sometimes 
banished,  with  no  additional  punishment ;  sometimes  they  were  put  to  the 
rack;  and  frequently,  when  nothing  would  induce  them  to  renounce  Chriat, 
they  were  subjected  to  capital  punishment 

To  one  who  attentively  considers  what  has  now  been  stated,  it  will  be  evi- 
dent, that  the  persecution  of  the  Christians  by  the  mandate  of  Decius  differed 
[p.  481.]  from  all  the  former  persecutions ;  and  that  the  mode  of  proceeding  in  it, 
was  not  according  to  the  first  rescript  of  Trajauy  nor  according  to  the  edicts  of 
the  succeeding  emperors.  The  governors  now  possessed  the  amplest  powers  for 
inquisition,  whereas  before  they  had  to  wait  for  an  accuser  to  appear;  any  one 
so  disposed  might  act  the  accuser,  without  regard  to  legal  forms ;  nor  was  there 
any  danger  attending  accusations :  public  accusations  of  the  people,  which  the 
former  imperatorial  laws  forbid,  were  now  admitted ;  afi  appears  from  the  exam- 
ple of  Cyprian ;  those  who  professed  adherence  to  Christ,  and  refused  to  re- 
nounce their  faith,  were  not  ordered  at  once  to  execution,  as  the  law  of  Trajan 
directed,  but  were  exposed  to  severe  tortures ;  neither  were  all  who  withstood 
the  force  of  torture,  put  to  death ;  but  many  were  either  kept  in  perpetual  im- 
prisonment, or  were  sent  into  exile.  It  is  easy,  therefore,  to  conjecture  what 
the  edict  of  DeciuSy  of  the  atrocity  and  cruelty  of  which  the  Christians  so  much 
complained,  prescribed.  The  emperor  did  not  order  the  Christians  to  be  slaugh- 
tered :  he  did  not  absolutely  command,  that  even  those  who  could  not  be  sub- 
dued by  sufferings  and  torture,  should  be  put  to  death :  for,  if  he  had  commanded 
the  capital  punishment  of  all,  whom  torture  and  the  rack  could  not  bring  to 
renounce  Christ,  the  governors  would  not  have  dared  to  discharge  many  from 
the  prisons  alive;  and  to  shut  up  others  who  had  been  tortured,  in  places  of  con- 
finement ;  and  to  grant  to  others  a  season  for  consideration,  after  they  had  with 
great  constancy  professed  themselves  Christiana;  aa  was  sometimes  done  in 
Egypt,  according  to  Dionysius  as  quoted  by  Eusebius.  The  emperor,  therefore, 
must  have  charged  the  magistrates  only,  in  general,  to  destroy  the  Christian 
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religion ;  to  carefully  search  oat  all  the  professors  of  it,  and  to  ptiniHh  those  who 
refused  to  worship  the  gods  with  all  sorts  of  torture  and  sufferings,  until  they 
would  return  to  the  religion  of  their  fathers.  Perhaps,  however,  he  commanded 
that  bishops  and  priests,  on  refusing  compliance,  should  be  at  onee  put  to  death* 
in  order  to  strike  terror  into  others.  He  did  not  prescribe  the  mode  of  proceed- 
ing against  those  who,  on  being  admonished,  refused  to  renounce  Christ,  but 
left  it  to  the  judgment  and  discretion  of  the  governors :  and  hence  that  diversity 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  magistrates  with  Christians,  some  proceeding  more 
mildly,  and  others  more  harshly.  That  many  of  the  governors  consigned  to  the 
sword  or  the  flames,  a  large  part  of  those  whom  the  rack  and  the  prison  could 
not  subdue,  can  by  no  means  prove,  that  Decius  commanded  the  execution  of 
all  the  persevering.  For  the  governors  had  power,  without  any  mandate  from 
the  emperor,  to  put  those  to  death,  whom  neither  force  nor  fear,  neither  argu- 
ments nor  persuasives,  could  induce  to  worship  the  gods;  by  virtue,  not  only  of 
the  law  of  Trc^arij  which  tlireatened  death  to  such  as  would  not  forsake  Christ, 
but  also  by  the  common  law  of  the  empire,  which  declared  all  who  should  not 
obey  the  imperatorial  edicts  unworthy  to  live. — As  to  the  rewards  and  honors 
which,  I  find  some  modems  say,  were  proffered  to  those  who  would  apostatise 
from  Christ,  I  do  not  discover  a  notice  of  them  in  any  ancient  writer.  Perhaps 
some  of  the  governors  attempted  to  entice  here  and  there  an  individual,  [p.  482.] 
to  whom  they  were  favorably  inclined,  by  this  allarement ;  but  that  any  empe- 
ror should  have  sought  to  secure  the  obedience  of  his  subjects,  by  promises, 
persons  of  any  acquaintance  with  Roman  affairs  will  not  easily  believe. 

(3)  All  the  persecutions  sustained  by  the  Christians  in  preceding  times,  had 
not  produced  so  many  deserters  and  apostates  from  divine  truth,  as  this  single 
short  one  under  Decius,  Persons  of  all  ranks,  and,  what  is  especially  remark- 
able, even  bishops  and  priests,  scarcely  waited  to  be  informed  of  the  tyrant's 
threats,  before  they  hastened  to  the  tribunals  of  the  governors  and  magistrates, 
and  professed  themselves  ready  to  worship  the  gods  and  to  disclaim  Christ 
This  defection  or  fall  of  so  many  Christians,  was  deeply  deplored  by  Cyprian^ 
among  others,  in  his  eloquent  treatise  de  Lapsis,  This  distinguished  writer 
attributes  the  evO  to  the  indulgent,  luxurious,  and  degenerate  course  of  life 
produced  in  Christians  by  the  long  continued  peace,  particularly  under  Alex- 
ander Severus  and  the  two  Philips ;  for  only  a  very  few,  in  certain  provinces, 
experienced  the  hostility  of  Maximin.  Freed  from  solicitude  and  caution,  the 
Christians  had  relaxed  much  of  their  contempt  of  this  life  and  its  concerns,  and 
had  in  many  places  contracted  vicious  habits.  This  must  be  believed,  on  the 
authority  of  a  man  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  state  of  Christians  in  his  own 
times.  And  yet,  I  apprehend,  there  will  be  no  mistake  in  assigning  on  addition- 
al cause,  and  supposing  that  the  peculiar  nature  and  form  of  the  persecution 
instituted  by  Decius,  induced  more  persons  to  violate  their  plighted  faith  to 
Christ,  than  ever  before.  IVq/an  decreed  death  to  every  avowed  Christian 
who  refused  to  forsake  Christ,  making  no  mention  of  tortures  and  racks :  and 
much  the  same  were  the  edicts  of  the  other  persecutors  of  the  Christians :  but 
Decius  threatened, — not  a  capital  punishment,  but  long  and  painful  sufferings, 
to  the  despisers  of  the  gods;  and  a  lingering,  protracted  death,  amid  varied 
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Buccessive  tortures,  to  the  more  resolute  professors  of  Christianity.  And  his 
governors  executed  his  threats  with  great  exactitude:  they  ordered  no  one  to 
be  put  to  death,  unless  he  was  first  subjected  to  numerous  tortures,  and  ex- 
hausted and  almost  dead  in  consequence  of  his  pains  and  horrid  sufferings ;  and 
many  also  were  tortured,  until  they  actually  expired.  Some  of  the  governors, 
in  order  to  strike  greater  terror  into  Christians,  ingeniously  contrived  new 
modes  of  torture,  and  exposed  the  instruments  of  the  executioners,  publicly, 
before  the  eyes  of  all.  This  was  a  far  more  efficient  way  to  destroy  courage, 
and  inspire  dismay,  than  the  punishments  of  the  preceding  times.  Men  who 
sre  not  afraid  to  die,  will  look  with  horror  on  long  continued  writhing  pains, 
and  lacerations  of  the  body ;  and  this  horror  will  be  increased  by  seeing  many 
examples  of  such  extreme  cruelty  and  inhumanity. 

Among  the  lapsed  during  this  bloody  persecution,  in  addition  to  the  Thuru 
ficati  and  Sarificaiij  that  is,  those  who  had  presented  incense  before  the  images 
of  the  gods,  or  placed  victims  and  sacrifices  on  their  altars,  we  find  notice  of  a 
new  class  of  which  there  is  no  mention  before  this  period,  namely,  the  LibeUo' 
tici.    Who  these  were,  the  learned  are  not  agreed.    In  regard  to  this  question, 
[p.  483.]  the  following  particulars  are  true  beyond  all  doubt: — Firstj  that  the 
term  Libellaticus  was  derived  from  Qibellus)  the  written  paper^  which  those 
called  Libellatici  either  presented  to  the  judge,  or  received  from  him : — Secondly, 
that  these  persons  had  redeemed  their  lives,  and  procured  safety  from  the 
emperor's  edict,  by  means  of  money.    And  tbis,  as  we  have  before  seen,  was 
neither  a  new  thing,  nor  regarded  as  base  and  improper.     By  the  disciples  of 
MontanuSf  indeed,  it  was  considered  ns  impious  to  purchase  life  and  safety  with 
money ;  but  the  rest  of  the  Christians  condemned  this  Montanist  opinion : — 
and  thirdly^  this  is  certain,  that  the  Libellaiici  did  not  renounce  Christ,  either  in 
words  or  deeds ;  that  Is,  they  neither  payed  worship  and  honor  to  the  gods,  nor 
concealed  or  dissembled  their  own  religion.    And  yet  they  committed  an  act 
bearing  some  affinity  with  this  crime,  and  one  which,  when  carefully  considered, 
might  seem  to  be  a  tacit  proof  of  a  denial  of  Christ — Lastly^  that  the  Libellaiici 
were  the  least  criminal,  or  if  you  please,  the  best  among  the  lapsed,  and,  with 
little  trouble,  obtained  reconciliation  with  the  church.    The  two  following 
questions,  however,  have  been  especially  debated:   Whether  the  LibeUatici 
were  so  denominated,  from  the  (libeUi)  papers  they  ^ave  in,  or  from  such  as  they 
received?  and,  What  was  the  tenor  or  corUerUs  of  these  libelliy  from  which  they 
derived  their  name?    This  discussion  is  founded  wholly  on  the  interpretation 
of  some  rather  obscure  passages  in  Cyprian:  for  he  only  makes  distinct  mention 
of  the  Libellatici ;  notwithstanding  there  is  good  evidence,  that  such  persons 
were  found  in  other  countries  than  Africa ;  for  avarice  reigns  every  where,  and 
life  is  every  where  more  valued  than  money.    To  recite  the  various  opinions 
and  conjectures  of  the  learned,  is  not  in  accordance  with  my  plans,  nor  would 
it  be  of  much  use.    It  will  be  more  pleasant,  and  more  profitable,  to  cite  the 
passages  of  Cyprian,  and  give  their  true  interpretation.    In  the  first  place,  it  is 
clear  that  those  learned  men  have  not  duly  considered  the  subject,  who  sup- 
pose the  LibeUatici  were  thus  named  on  account  of  their  (libeUi)  petitions 
presented  to  the  governor  or  magistrate,  requesting  the  judge,  on  the  payment  of 
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A  certain  sum  of  money,  to  spare  the  petitioner,  and  not  demand  of  him  a  pub- 
lic renunciation  of  his  religion.    For,  not  to  mention  that  it  cannot  be  shown 
that  such  petitions  to  judges  were  allowed  of,  and  that  on  the  contrary,  it 
appears  from  Cyprian,  (as  we  shall  soon  see,)  that  the  LibeUatici  appeared  per- 
sonally, or  by  their  agents,  before  the  judge,  and  implored  his  clemency,  not  in 
writing,  but  by  oral  statements  only ; — I  say,  not  to  insist  on  this,  although  it 
is  of  great  weight  in  this  controversy, — ^the  Christians,  by  presenting  such  pe- 
titions, would  have  been  guilty  of  no  offence.    For,  as  already  shown,  the  laws 
of  the  church  allowed  Christians  to  petition  the  judge,  either  orally,  or  in 
writing,  to  spare  them,  and  to  offer  him  money  as  an  inducement    A  Libellatu 
ctM,  therefore,  was  a  Christian  who  obtained  from  the  magistrate,  by  some 
pecuniary  consideration,  a  {liJbeUu$  securitaiis)  certificate  of  security^  in  which  it 
was  stated,  that  he  had  complied  with  the  emperor's  edict,  thst  is,  had  sacrificed 
to  the  gods,  although  in  fact  he  had  done  no  such  thing,  and  had  told  the 
judge  that  his  religion  utterly  forbid  his  doing  it  On  account  of  this  certificate, 
which  the  Christian  produced  if  occasion  required  it,  he  was  publicly  by  the 
citizens  regarded  as  a  deserter  from  his  religion,  while  in  reality  he  [p.  484.] 
was  no  deserter  of  it    The  judge  practised  deception,  by  giving  the  certificate ; 
and  the  Christian  practised  deception  by  it,  and  suffered  himself  to  be  mistaken 
for  an  apostate.    And  herein  properly  consisted  the  offence  of  the  LibeUatici; 
for  this  tacit  profession  of  perfidy,  although  it  was  mere  simulation,  seemed  to 
differ  but  little  from  a  real  and  open  profession  of  it    This  view  of  the  subject 
Ib,  for  the  most  part,  admitted  by  PruderUius  Maran^  in  Iuh  life  of  Cyprian, 
Q  vi.  p.  Uv.  &C.)  prefixed  to  the  Baluzian  edition  of  Cyprian's  Works.    Yet  he 
rejects  it  in  part;  for  he  denies,  that  these  certificates  declared  the  holders  of 
them  to  have  complied  with  the  emperor's  edict:  ihisj  he  thinks,  would  have 
been  too  gross  a  falsehood.    He  therefore  supposes,  that  the  judges  entered 
upon  the  public  records,  that  the  persons  holding  certificates  had  sacrificed  and 
renounced  Christ,  but  they  omitted  this  in  the  certificates.    This  worthy  monk 
was  not  destitute  of  erudition,  but  he  had  little  acquaintance  with  human  sfiSiirs ; 
and  aiming  to  bring  forth  something  new,  he  brought  it  forth ;  but  under  un- 
fiivorable  auspices.    Good  sense  forsook  him.    As  to  the  (Acta)  public  records, 
in  which  he  thinks  it  was  written,  that  the  holders  of  certificates  or  tlie  Libel- 
laiicij  had  offered  sacrifices,  I  shall  say  nothing.    He  took  this  from  a  passage 
in  Cyprian,  misunderstood ;  so  that  the  fact  of  such  a  record,  is  not  proved ; 
although  it  is  not  contrary  to  all  probability.    But  when  he  maintains,  that 
what  was  written  in  the  book  of  Records,  was  not  inserted  in  the  certificates  of 
safety,  he  forgets  the  demands  of  Decius'  edict,  which  required  the  governors  to 
extirpate  the  Christian  religion,  and  to  compel  all  Christians  to  offer  sacrifices 
and  worship  the  gods.    The  governors,  therefore,  could  not,  unless  they  were 
willing  to  incur  the  penalties,  with  which,  as  before  shown,  the  emperor's  edict 
threatened  them,  grnnt  safety,  and  certificates  thereof,  to  any  others  besides 
those  who  had  complied  with  the  emperor's  edict    And  therefore,  beyond  con- 
troversy, it  must  have  been  stated  in  the  certificate,  that  the  holder  of  it  had 
done  what  the  emperor  required.    Such  a  public  testimonial  was  supposed  to 
be  written  in  good  fkith,  although  written  in  bad  or  deceptive  faith;  and  there-    • 
VOL.  n.  4 
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fore  it  exempted  those  who  produced  it,  from  all  fear  and  danger.  It  may  be 
added,  moreover,  that  Cyprian^  (aa  we  ahal]  presently  see,)  calls  those  certifi- 
cates, not  only  impious,  but  also  cerli/lcates  of  idclalry,  (Epist  68.  p.  119.): 
Basilides  et  Martialis  lufcmdo  idolokUriae  libeUo  contaminati  sunt  These  cer- 
tificates could  not  have  merited  such  epithets,  if  they  had  simply  assured  certain 
Christians  of  their  safety,  making  no  mention  of  their  having  paid  honour  to 
the  gods.  What,  I  would  ask,  is  a  certificate  <f  idotatry,  (libellus  idololatriae^) 
but  a  certificate  declaring  the  person  an  idolater,  or  asserting  that  he  has  wor- 
shipped the  gods? — Lastly :  if  the  fictitious  crime  of  the  Christian  LibeUatici  had 
been  entered  on  the  records  of  the  court,  but  not  mentioned  in  the  certificates, 
the  holders  of  the  certificates  could  not  have  made  that  use  of  them,  which  they 
especially  desired  to  do,  before  other  judges;  because  these  judges  might  de- 
mand of  them,  to  commit  in  their  presence  the  act,  of  which  there  was  no 
mention  made  in  the  certificate. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  principal  passages  in  Cyprian,  relative  to  tlie  Libd" 
[p.  485.]  latid,  and  see  whether  they  accord  with  what  has  been  stated.  The 
most  noted  of  all  the  passages  is  in  his  Epistle  to  Antonianus  (Epist.  52.  p. 
70.)  :  Cum  ergo  inter  ipsos,  qui  sacriBcaverunt,  multa  sit  diveraitas,  quae  incle- 
mentia  est  et  quam  acerba  duritia,  LibeUaticos  cum  Us,  qui  sacrificaverunt,  jun- 
gere,  quando  is,  cui  libellus  acceplus  est,  dicai :  Ego  prius  legeram  et  episcopo 
tractante  cognoveram  non  sacrificandum  idolis,  nee  simulacra  servum  Dei  ado- 
rare  debere,  et  ideirco  ne  hoc  facerem,  quod  non  licebat,  cum  occasio  libelli 
fuisset  oblata,  quern  nee  ipsum  acciperem,  nisi  ostensa  fuisset  occasio,  ad  magis- 
tratum  vel  veni,  vel  alio  eunte  mandavi,  Christianum  me  esse,  sacrificare  mihi 
non  licere,  ad  aras  diaboli  me  venire  non  posse,  dare  me  ob  hoc  prsemium,  ne 
quod  non  licet  faciam.  Nunc  tamen  etiam  iste,  qui  libello  maculatus  est,  pos- 
teaquam,  nobis  admonentibus,  didicit^  nee  hoc  se  facere  debuisse,  etsi  manus 
pura  ait,  et  os  ejus  feralis  cibi  nulla  contagia  poliuerint,  conscientiam  tamen  ejus 
esse  poUutam  flet,  auditis  nobis,  et  lamentatur.  From  this  extract  the  following 
things  are  manifest : — 1.  The  LibeUatici  had  paid  no  worship  to  the  gods,  they 
had  not  even  touched  meats  offered  to  the  gods,  and  consequently  they  were 
&r  more  innocent  than  the  Sacrificati. — ^2.  They  procured  certificates,  lest  pos- 
sibly,  if  arnugned  before  the  tribunals,  they  might  commit  these  crimes  through 
dread  of  torture. — 3.  Not  at  their  own  solicitation,  but  at  the  suggestion  of 
others,  the  judges  asked  them  to  order  certificates  to  be  written  for  them ;  or, 
as  Cyprian  expresses  it,  while  they  were  not  contemplating  such  a  thing,  an 
occasion  toas  offered  them  for  petitioning  for  a  certificate.  That  is,  the  avaricious 
magistrates  perceiving  a  prosperous,  wealthy  person  among  the  Christians,  sig- 
nified to  him,  privately,  through  their  satellites  or  friends,  that  his  safety  might 
be  secured,  and  exemption  from  suffering  {Mirchased,  with  a  moderate  sum  of 
money;  thus  proffering  him  the  clemency  of  the  judges. — 4.  The  LibeUalici  did 
not  present  vjritten  petitions  to  the  magistrate,  but  went  to  the  judge,  either 
personally  or  by  some  friend,  and  orally  made  known  their  wishes,  presenting, 
at  the  same  time,  the  price  of  the  &vor  asked  for.  Cyprian  reports  the  lan- 
guage they  used.  This  method  of  proceeding  was  necessary  to  the  magistrate's 
safety.    If  they  had  allowed  written  petitions  to  be  presented  by  those  who 
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wished  to  obtain  certificates  of  safety  without  sacrificing,  the  very  petitions 
might  lead  to  the  easy  detection  of  the  fraud.  Those  conversant  with  the  pro- 
ceedings of  men,  well  know  that  such  transactions  being  derogatory  to  the  law, 
and  eounteracUng  the  designs  of  the  sovereign  power,  are  never  done  in  writing, 
but  always  orally.  This  leads  me  to  wonder  the  more  at  those  who  conceive, 
that  the  LibeUaiici  were  so  called  from  the  {libeUi)  written  peiilions  which  they 
presented. — 6.  Some  of  these  Libetiatici  applied  personally  to  the  judges,  while 
others  signified  their  wishes  through  the  medium  of  friends.  For  some  sup- 
posed they  would  be  less  criminal,  if  they  did  not  themselves  attempt  to  bribe 
the  judge,  but  employed  others  to  do  it.  Some,  again,  I  suspect,  were  afraid  to 
appear  personally,  lest  the  judges,  on  their  professing  themselves  Christians, 
should  at  once  seize  them,  and  cast  them  into  prison ;  and,  therefore,  they  em- 
ployed some  worshipper  of  idols,  who  had  nothing  to  fear,  to  present  [p.  486.] 
the  request,  pay  the  money,  and  receive  the  certificate  in  their  name. — 6.  It  is 
manifest  that  the  Libdhuici  received  a  writing  from  the  judge  whom  th«y  had 
bribed ;  for  Cyprian  twice  mentions  the  (libeUus  acceptus)  torilvng  or  certificate 
received.  And  this  writing  or  certificate  protected  them  against  all  prosecutions, 
or  attempts  to  compel  them  to  worship  the  gods. 

Another  passage,  in  an  Epistle  of  the  Roman  Clergy  to  Cyprian,  (inter  Cy- 
priani  Epistolas,  Ep.  31.  0pp.  p.  42.)  is  not  quite  so  lucid,  and  yet  sufficiently 
so  to  confirm  the  preceding  statements :  Superioribus  litteris  nostris  (a  letter 
not  now  extant,)  vobis  sententiam  nostram  dilucida  expositione  protulimus,  et 
adversus  eos,  qui  seipsos  infideles  illicita  nefariorum  libellorum  profesaione  pro- 
diderant,  quasi  evasuri  irretientes  illos  diaboli  laqueos  viderentur,  quo  non 
minus  quam  si  ad  nefarias  aras  accessissent,  hoc  ipso  quod  ipsum  contestati 
faorant,  tenerentur,  sed  etiam  adversus  illos,  qui  acta  fecissent,  licet  prsesentes 
quum  fierent,  non  afiuissent,  quum  pnesentiam  suam  utique  ut  sic  scriberentnr 
mandando  fecissent  Non  est  enim  immunis  a  scelere  qui  ut  fieret  imperavit  : 
nee  est  alienus  a  crimine,  cujus  consensu,  licet  non  a  se  admissum  crimen,  ta- 
men  publice  legitur,  et  cum  totum  fidei  sacramentum  in  confessione  Christi 
nominis  Intel ligatur  esse  digestum,  qui  fallaces  in  excusatione  prsBstigias  qusrit, 
negavit,  et  qui  vult  videri  propositis  adversus  Evangelium  vel  edictis  vel  legibus 
satisfecisse,  hoc  ipso  jam  paruit  quod  videri  se  paruisse  volnit.>^From  these 
words  of  the  Roman  clergy  we  may  learn : — 1.  That  the  LibeUaiici  were  ao- 
customed  libeUos  ntfarios  projilerij  in  presence  of  the  judge;  and  by  such 
prcfessiane  se  ipsos  infideles  prodere.  What  is  here  meant  by  libellum  profileri, 
the  writers  of  the  Epistle  presently  show ;  it  is,  to  direct  or  require  that  some- 
thing be  written,  or  that  a  libeUus  be  drawn  up.  This  will  be  perfectly  manifest, 
to  one  comparing  the  expression  with  what  follows  it  Those  therefore  greatly 
err,  who  make  profileri  libeUum  here  to  be  equivalent  to  offerre  judici  hbellum. 
It  is  rather,  to  profess  to-  the  judge,  that  they  stand  ready  to  receive  a  libeUum 
at  a  certain  price,  or  to  request  one  from  the  judge,  tendering  him  money 
2.  What  was  written  in  the  certificate  thus  asked  for,  is  clearly  indicated  in  the 
following  words:  cujus  Consensu,  licet  non  a  se  admissum  crimen, publice  legitur. 
The  person  then  who  solicited  a  certificate,  consented,  thai  a  crime,  which  he  had 
never  committedy  should  be  publicly  imputed  to  him.    The  crime  referred  to,  was, 
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undoubtedly,  that  of  sacrificing.  It  is  therefore  certain,  that  the  certificates 
stated  that  such  and  such  persons  had  sacrificed  to  the  gods.  And  this,  more- 
over, is  confirmed  by  the  following  words:  Videri  vuU  propositis  adversus 
Evangelium  vel  ediclis  vel  legitnis  satis/ecisse ;  paruii^  quia  paruisse  videri 
toluiL  Consequently,  the  governor  testified  in  his  certificate  that  Cnius  or 
Seius  had  complied  with  and  satisfied  the  emperor's  edict ;  and  he  who  Qjto- 
JUebatur)  declared  his  willingness  to  receive  the  certificate,  consented  that  the 
jadge  should  so  state  concerning  him,  although  the  statement  was  false.  The 
[p.  487.]  words  publice  Jegitur  may  lead  some  to  conjecture,  that  the  certificates 
thus  granted  were  posted  up  publicly  in  the  Praetorium,  so  that  all  might  read 
them.  And  perhaps  they  were  so ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  put  this  construc- 
tion on  the  words.  For  any  thing  may  be  said  (publice  legi)  to  be  publicly  read, 
which  is  frequently  read  in  public,  which  is  shown  and  must  be  shown,  to  all 
who  ask  to  see  it ;  and  therefore  is  liable  to  be  read  by  every  one.  Maran,  who 
thought  it  evident  from  this  expression,  tl)at  the  fictitious  criminal  act  was  not 
stated  in  the  certificate,  but  only  recorded  on  the  court  records,  did  not  recol- 
lect, that  these  court  records  were  not  read  publicly,  nor  could  all  have  access 
to  read  them.  Moreover,  the  language  here  used  shows  most  conclusively,  that 
it  must  be  understood  of  written  papers  received  from  the  judge,  and  not  of 
papers  presented  to  him.  For  how  could  a  Libellaticus,  in  a  paper  of  his  own, 
confess  a  crime  which  he  had  not  committed  ?  How  could  he  affirm  that  he  had 
complied  with  the  emperor's  edict?-— 3.  Hence  it  is  clear  what  the  Roman 
priests  mean,  when  they  say  that  the  exhibitors  of  these  certificates  proclaimed 
themselves  unbelievers.  For  when  a  man  professes  before  a  judge,  that  he  is 
willing  to  have  a  crime  publicly  attributed  to  him,  which,  however,  he  would 
shudder  to  commit,  he  betrays  his  injidelily ;  that  is,  he  makes  it  known,  that  he 
will  not  publicly  profess  Christ,  and  that  he  is  unconcerned,  if  the  public  should 
regard  him  as  an  apo8tate.^-4.  These  things  being  kept  in  sight,  it  will  not  be 
diflicalt  to  apprehend  the  meaning  of  the  Roman  Clergy,  when  they  say :  LibeU 
laiicos  inretientes  diaboli  laqueos  evadere  xelle^  at  non  minus  teneri,  quam  si  ad 
nefarias  aras  accessissent,  quod  hoc  ipsum  contestalifuerant.  The  Laquei  Diabolic 
which  might  irretiret  or  lead  men  to  forsake  Christ,  were  imprisonment,  the 
rack,  and  the  tortures  wherewith  the  governors,  by  command  of  Decius,  sought 
to  bring  Christians  to  a  renunciation  of  Christ  And  the  Libellaticiy  although 
they  had  not  gone  to  the  forbidden  altars,  nor  offered  sacrifice  to  the  gods,  yet 
were  equally  guilty,  in  the  view  of  the  Roman  priests,  because  they  had  attest- 
ed to  (hoc  ipsum)  this  very  thing,  namely,  their  going  to  the  altars  and  offering 
sacrifice.  They  had  not  indeed  themselves  attested  to  this ;  but,  with  their 
consent,  the  judge  had  attested  it ;  and  he  who  approves  the  act  of  another,  by 
consenting  to  it,  is  justly  considered  as  a  cause  and  author  of  it ;  and  one  who 
authorises  another  to  charge  him  publicly  with  a  crime,  in  a  sense  charges  it 
upon  himself. — 6.  What  we  learned  from  the  former  passage,  is  also  manifest 
irom  this,  namely,  that  the  Libellatici  did  not  present  (libeHlos)  written  requests 
to  the  judge,  but  either  went  to  him  themselves,  or  sent  their  authorised  agents 
to  solicit  A^m  him  a  (libellus)  written  certificate,  Prudentius  Maran  fancies  that 
the  words  Ada  ficisseni,  here  indicate  the  (Acta  Judicii)  Records  of  the  Court; 
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a  most  unhappy  conceit:  as  if  truly,  entries  on  the  court  records  might  be 
made  by  the  petitioners  to  the  court ;  that  was  the  business  of  the  public  nota- 
ries. In  this  place,  Acta  facere  is  the  same  with  libellum  proJUeri:  for  the 
Roman  clergy  are  here  speaking  of  those  (Acta)  acts,  which  were  unavoidable,  by 
such  Christians  as  would  secure  their  safety  by  means  of  a  (libeUm)  certificate' 
We  subjoin  a  third  passage  from  the  tract  of  Cyprian  (de  Lapsis,  [p.  488.] 
e.  27.  p.  190.):  Nee  sibi  quo  minus  agant  poenitentiam  blandiantur,  qui  etsf 
nefandis  sacrificiis  manus  non  contaminaverunt,  lil)eUi$  tamen  conscientiam 
polluerunt.  £t  ilia  professio  denegantis  contestatio  est  Christiani  quod  fuerat 
abnuentis.  The  learned  hesitate  in  regard  to  the  meaning  of  this  passage ; 
because  it  is  concise  and  rather  obscure;  and  yet,  by  proper  attention,  we 
may  easily  discover  its  import.  The  Professio  denegantis  is,  the  Prqfessio  libeUi 
of  a  Christian,  who  denies  before  the  judge,  that  he -can  or  will  offer  sacrifice. 
This  will  appear,  if  we  compare  the  first  passage  above  cited  with  the  one  be- 
fore us.  This  Professio  libelli  is  the  Contestatio  or  testimony  of  a  Christian, 
dmuentis  id,  quod  fuerat,  L  e.  denying  that  he  is  any  longer  a  Christian,  which 
he  before  was.  For,  he  who  permits  it  to  be  stated,  (in  libello)  in  the  certifi- 
cate,  that  he  has  offered  sacrifice,  virtually  denies  that  he  is  a  Christian,  by 
allowing  the  title  and  glory  of  a  Christian  to  be  taken  from  him.  Fecisse  se  dixit 
(namely,  by  the  judge,  who  wrote  as  he  desired,)  quicquid  Blinsfaciendo  commisit^ 
Cumque  scriptum  sit ;  non  potestis  duobus  Domtnis  servire,  servivit  eaeculari 
Domino  qui  obtemperavit  ejus  edicto  (i.  e.  the  person  who  consented  to  have  it 
written,  that  he  had  obeyed  the  Decian  edict,)  magis  obaudivit  humano  imperio, 
quam  Deo.  Viderit  an  minore  vel  dedecore  vel  crimme  apud  homines  publica- 
verit,  quod  admisit  Deum  tamen  Judicem  fugere  et  vitare  non  pqterit.  To 
avoid  prolixity,  I  will  not  continue  the  explication  of  this  passage,  notwithstand- 
ing it  is  ill  understood  by  many ;  for  it  contributes  but  little  to  elucidate  the 
subject  under  consideration.  ^Among  the  other  passages  in  Cyprian  relative  to 
the  LibeUatiei  and  their  certificates,  there  are  none  which  throw  additional  light 
on  the  subject,  or  add  weight  to  the  arguments  already  adduced,  except  a  pas- 
sage in  his  Epistle  to  Fortunatus,  (de  Exhortatione  Marty rii,  c.  11.  p.  271.) 
where  he  cites  the  example  of  Eleazur,  in  2  Maccab.  6.  to  rebuke  the  crime  of 
the  LibeUatiei  He  says:  Ac  nequis  vel  libelli  vel  alicujus  rei  oblata  sibi  occa^ 
sione  qua  fallat  amplectatur  decipientium  malum  munus,  nee  Eleazarus  tacen- 
dus  est,  qui  cum  sibi  a  ministris  regis  offerretur  facultas,  ut  accepta  carne  qua 
liceret  sibi  vesci  ad  circumveniendum  Regem  simularet  se  ilia  edere,  qu»  de 
sacrificiis  ingerebantur,  consentire  ad  banc  fnllaciam  noluit,  dicens,  nee  stati 
suae,  nee  nobilitati  convenire,  id  fingere,  quo  ceteri  scandalizerentur  et  in  errorem 
inducerentur,  exiatimantes  Eleazarum  ad  alienigenarum  morem  transiisse.  A  cur- 
sory reading  of  this  passage  will  show,  that  the  LibeUatiei  practised  an  imposi- 
tion upon  the  emperor,  and  feigned  obedience  to  him  ;  and  also,  that  they  were 
invited  to  do  this  by  others ;  for  Cyprian  says,  they  embraced  the  opportunity 
proffered  to  them.  It  is  likewise  evident  that  they  did  not  present  the  (libellum) 
written  paper  to  the  judge,  but  received  it  from  him;  for  Cyprian  calls  these 
QibeDos)  written  papers  malum  munus ;  which  single  expression  is  nearly  a 
suffident  confutation  of  the  false  opinions  and  conjectures  of  many.    For  a 
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[p.  489.]  munus  is  Bomething  received ;  and  a  mahan  munus  is,  nndonbtedly, 
a  gift  that  is  injurious  to  the  receiver.  There  must,  therefore,  have  been  some- 
thing written  in  the  (libeUus)  certificate,  which  might  bring  reproach  and  crimi- 
nality on  the  LibellatictLS. 

This  whole  subject  might  have  been  more  clear  and  easy  to  be  understood, 
if  the  edict  of  Decius  had  come  down  to  u&  For,  as  there  b  no  mention 
whatever  of  such  (libeUi)  certificates,  by  any  writer  who  lived  anterior  to  the 
times  of  this  edict,  although  we  know  that,  before  that  period,  Christians  pur- 
chased to  themselves  safety  by  money  and  presents,  it  seems  that  this  whole 
matter  originated  from  the  severe  law  of  this  emperor.  He,  if  I  am  not  mis- 
taken, not  only  required  all  the  Christians  that  could  be  found,  to  be  seized, 
and  by  tortures  compelled  to  pay  homage  to  the  gods ;  but  also,  lest  some 
might  evade  the  law,  and  falsely  pretend  to  have  sacrificed,  he  ordered  the 
iudges  to  give  a  libellum,  or  public  testimonial,  that  the  thing  had  been  actually 
done,  according  to  the  emperor's  requisition.  A  man,  therefore,  destitute  of  a 
HbelluSf  or  testimonial  from  the  judge,  was  liable  to  be  accused  of  disobeying 
the  law  and  being  a  rebel ;  but  the  man  who  could  produce  his  libeUus,  was 
free  from  all  danger.  This  idea,  in  my  opinion,  throws  much  light  on  the 
hitherto  incomprehensible  cause  for  these  libeUi.  To  all  Christians  who  would 
be  safe  from  molestation,  the  libeUus  or  testimonial  of  the  judge,  that  he  had 
sacrificed,  was  indispensable.  Vast  numbers  procured  a  libeUus  by  actually 
doing  what  the  emperor  required :  others,  too  conscientious  to  follow  their  ex- 
ample, and  not  knowing  what  to  do,  remained  trembling  at  their  homes.  And 
to  these  timid  and  hesitating  persons  the  money-loving  judges  caused  it  to  be 
secretly  intimated  by  their  retainers,  that  there  was  a  way  to  obtain  a  libeUus, 
without  sacrificing ;  that  the  judges  would  give  the  testimonies  required  by  the 
imperitorial  edict,  to  persons  who  would  not  sacrifice,  provided  they  would 
show  due  gratitude  to  their  benefactors. 

§  Xn.  Contests  respecting  the  I«apsed«  This  great  multitude  of 
apostates  caused  a  large  portion  of  the  Christian  community  to 
be  thrown  into  commotion ;  and  here  and  there  it  produced  in- 
veterate contests.  For  while  those  persons  wished  to  be  rein- 
stated in  the  church,  without  undergoing  the  long  penances  pre- 
scribed by  the  ecclesiastical  laws;  and  some  of  the  doctors,  from 
a  propensity  towards  lenity,  favored  that  course ;  and  others  of  a 
sterner  mould,  and  more  rigidly  adhering  to  the  ancient  discip- 
line, resisted  it;  parties  very  naturally  arose  among  the  Christians* 
Very  many  of  the  lapsed,  especially  in  Egypt  and  Afiica,(*)  in 
order  to  obtain  more  readily  a  reconciliation  with  their  bishops 
and  churches,  employed  the  martyrs  to  intercede  for  them.  For, 
as  the  reputation  and  influence  of  martjrrs  and  confessors  among 
the  early  Christians  were  amazingly  great,  and  their  decisions 
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were  regarded  b&  almost  divine,  it  had  become  the  custom,  [p.  490.] 
even  in  the  preceding  century,(')  to  admit  to  the  communion  those 
among  the  lapsed  who  could  procure  a  testimonial  of  fraternal 
love  from  a  martyr,  on  their  exhibiting  to  him  a  few  signs  of 
contrition.  Such  testimonies  from  a  martyr,  signifying  that  he 
could  forgive  and  hold  fellowship  with  certain  persons,  were 
usually  called  LibeUi  Pacts,  During  this  Decian  persecution,  some 
martyrs  in  Africa  abused  this  prerogative  immoderately;  and 
some  of  the  bishops  and  presbyters,  either  from  fear  or  veneration 
of  the  martyrs,  or  from  ignorance  of  ecclesiastical  law,  were  too 
ready  to  receive  the  oflFenders  who  were  provided  with  these 
certiScates.(')  To  the  evils  which  were  to  be  apprehended  from 
this  imprudence  and  ready  acquiescence,  Cyprian,  the  bishop  of 
Carthage,  placed  himself  in  strong  opposition.  Being  then  absent 
from  his  church,  he  wrote  Epistles,  recommending  that  this  lenity 
should  be  tempered  with  due  severity,  and  that  proper  limits  be 
set  to  the  rule  respecting  the  certificates  of  peace.  And  hence  he 
became  involved  in  a  troublesome  controversy  with  the  martyrs, 
the  confessors,  the  presbyters,  the  lapsed,  and  the  people ;  but 
from  it  he  came  forth  victorious.(*) 

(1)  Respecting  Egypt,  see  IHonysius  Alexandrinus,  (apnd  Ewb,  Hist. 
Eccles.  L.  vi  c.  44.)— As  to  Africa,  Cyprian^s  Epistles  are  full  on  the  subject. 

(2)  The  learned  have  long  remarked,  that  TerttUlian  is  the  earliest  writer 
who  mentions  this  custom ;  towards  the  close  of  his  book,  de  Pudicilia,  (c.  22.) 
and  in  his  book,  ad  Martyres,  (c.  1.)  See  Grabr.  Albaspinaeus,  (Observ.  Eccles. 
L.  i.  Observ.  20.  p.  94.) — Hence  it  is  concluded,  that  this  custom  was  not  older 
than  the  middle  of  the  second  century. 

(3)  Under  the  title  of  Martyrs  were  included,  those  on  whom  a  sentence  of 
death  had  already  been  passed,  and  also  those  w^ho  had  sustained  very  grievous 
sufferings  for  Christ's  sake,  and  were  still  detained  in  prison,  uncertain  what  was 
to  befall  them.  As  to  the  right  of  these  martyrs  to  give  certiiicates  of  peace 
when  so  requested,  there  was  no  dispute.  Neither  did  any  one  deny,  or  pre- 
tend to  deny,  that  a  shorter  and  lighter  penance  was  to  be  imposed  on  the 
persons  presenting  such  certificates  to  the  bishop.  Wlioever  should  have  con- 
troverted either  of  these  points,  would  have  been  accused  of  violating  the 
sanctity  and  dignity  of  the  martyrs ;  nay,  of  high  treason  against  the  majesty 
of  God,  who,  as  many  supposed,  spoke  and  gave  his  decisions  through  the 
martyrs.  The  only  controversy  was,  respecting  the  manner  in  which  this  right 
WAS  to  be  used,  and  the  extent  of  the  influence  to  be  allowed  to  these  certifi- 
cates.  These  Lihelli  Pads  were  not  introduced  by  any  law  or  canon,  but  only 
by  custom ;  and  therefore,  it  was  uncertain  how  far  this  right  extended.  And 
thb  uncertainty  occasioned  many  things  to  be  done  by  the  martyrs,  during  the 
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Decian  persecution,  whch  were  highly  detrimental  to  the  welfare  of  the  church, 
[p.  491.]  and  which,  therefore,  Cyprian  and  other  bishops  felt  bound  to  cen- 
sure.— ^In  the  first  place,  whereas  certificates  had  formerly  been  given  by  the 
martyrs  to  only  a  few  individuals,  and  this  after  a  careful  examination  of  each 
case ;  in  the  present  persecution,  they  were  distributed  among  all,  without  dis- 
crimination or  distinction  ;  and  the  bishops  were  of  course  overwhelmed  with 
a  multitude  of  these  certificates  of  peace.  Says  Cyprian  (Epistola  xiv.  p.  24.) : 
Cum  comperissem,  lapsos  exambire  ad  martyres  passim,  confessores  quoque, 
importuna  et  gratiosa  deprecatione  corrumpere,  ut  sine  uUo  discrimine  atque 
examine  singulorum,  darentur  quotidie  libeUorum  miUia  (a  definite  number  is 
here  rhetorically  used  for  one  indefinite,)  contra  Evangelii  legem,  litteras  feci, 
quibus  martyres  et  confessores,  consilio  meo  quantum  possem  ad  dominica  pree- 
cepta  revocarem.  There  are  several  other  passages  in  Cyprian^  which  speak  of 
the  immense  number  of  the  certificates  given  by  the  mailyrs.  On  the  evils  re- 
sulting from  them,  there  is  no  need  to  expatiate.  With  the  full  expectation  of 
obtaining  such  certificates,  everybody  hurried  away  to  the  judicial  tribunals, 
and  publicly  renouncing  Christ,  offered  sacrifice  to  the  gods ;  and  then,  as  if 
they  had  done  right,  they  proceeded  to  the  prisons,  where  the  more  resolute 
Christians  were  detained  awaiting  their  final  sentence,  and  requested  certificates 
of  peace ;  and,  having  readily  obtained  them,  they  repaired  to  the  bishops,  and 
asked  to  be  restored  to  fellowship  in  the  church,  on  the  ground  that  the  martyrs 
recognised  them  in  their  certificates  as  brethren.  In  the  persecutions  of  former 
times,  the  prudence  of  the  bishops  had  laid  checks  upon  this  evil,  arising  from 
the  indiscretion  of  ignorant  and  illiterate  martyrs.  For  they  sent  discreet  and 
well  informed  deacons  to  the  prisons,  to  advise  the  martyrs,  and  prevent  their 
giving  certificates  indiscriminately,  or  to  any  but  persons  worthy  of  their  Jcind 
ofiioes.  But  under  Decius,  this  wise  course  was  neglected;  and  hence  arose  the 
sad  confusion,  and  the  unmeasured  liberality  of  the  martyrs.  Let  us  hear  Cy^ 
prian  on  the  subject  (Epistola  x.  p.  20.)  :  In  prseteritum  semper  sub  anteces- 
soribus  nostrls  factum  est,  ut  diaconi  ad  carcerem  commeantes  martyrum  deside- 
ria  consiliis  suis  et  scripturarum  pneceptis  gubernarent  Sed  nunc  cum  maximo 
animi  dolore  cognosce,  non  tantum  illic  vobis  non  suggeri  divina  praecepta,  sed 
adhuc  potius  impediri.  Most  earnestly,  therefore,  the  holy  man  conjures  the 
martyrs  to  follow  the  example  of  their  predecessors,  and  not  to  give  their  opinion 
in  any  case,  without  close  inspection  and  examination.  Quoniam  audio,  for- 
tissimi  et  carrissimi  fratres,  impudentia  vos  quorundam  premi  -  -  oro  vos  quibus 
possum  precibus,  aut  Evangelii  memofes  et  considerantes  quae  et  qualia  in  pras- 
toritum  antecessores  vestri  martyres  concesserint,  quam  solliciti  in  omnibus  fue- 
rint,  vos  quoque  soUicite  et  caute  petentium  desideria  ponderetis,  utpote  amid 
[p.  492.]  Domini,  et  inspiciatis  et  actum  et  opera  et  merita  singulorum,  ipsorum 
quoque  delictorum  genera  et  qualitales  cogitetis,  ne  si  quid  abrupte  et  indi^ne 
vel  a  vobis  promissum,  vel  a  nobis  factum  fuerit,  apud  gentiles  quoque  ipsos 
ecclesia  nostra  erubescere  incipiat.  From  this  language  it  is  very  manifest  that 
it  was  not  the  right  of  the  martyrs  to  give  certificates  of  peace  to  the  lapsed, 
recommending  them  to  the  churches,  but  only  the  use  cf  this  rights  which  was 
Uie  subject  of  controversy. 
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This  error  was  accompanied  by  another  of  no  leaa  ma^itnde.  The  martyrs, 
in  this  Dedan  persecution,  did  not  always  insert  the  names  of  the  persons  to 
whom  they  wished  the  church  to  be  reconciled,  but  naming  an  individual,  they 
connected  with  him  a  company  who  were  not  named ;  that  is,  they  recon»> 
mended  to  the  communion  of  the  church,  all  those  whom  the  bearer  of  the  cer- 
tificate might  bring  forward  as  his  friends  and  associates.  Whoever,  therefore* 
had  obtained  such  a  vague  and  indeterminate  certificate,  might,  at  his  discretion, 
make  all  he  pleased  partakers  with  him  in  the  benefit  conferred.  And  some,  if 
I  am  not  deceived,  so  abused  this  pernicious  power,  as  actually  to  sell  the  pri- 
vilege of  sharing  in  the  certificate.  This,  I  think,  I  can  discover  in  the  some- 
what obscure  language  of  Cyprian  (Epist  x.  p.  20.) :  InteUigentes  et  compri^ 
merUes  eos,  (he  is  addressing  martyrs,)  qui  personas  accipienies  in  henefidis  res- 
tns^  (i.  e.  who  extend  your  favors,  not  to  those  worthy  of  them,  but  to  those 
they  choose,  however  unworthy,)  auL  gratificanturt  (i.  e.  either  give  them  away,) 
aut  midiai  wgoliationi*  nundinas  aucupanlur,  (i.  e.  or  search  for  buyers  of  the 
priviliges  contained  in  the  certificate,  thus  making  merchandise  of  the  privileges 
they  had  obtained.)  On  discovering  Christians  of  such  corrupted  morals  and 
perverse  minds,  in  this  early  age  of  the  church,  we  need  not  greatly  wonder  at 
the  temerity  and  licentiousness  of  the  subsequent  ages,  in  making  everything 
sacred  venal,  and  converting  the  sins  of  men  into  a  source  of  gain.  But  this 
was  then  a  new  crime ;  for  the  martyrs  of  earlier  times  did  not  give  such  cer- 
tificates. At  this  period,  doubtless,  there  were  evil-minded  and  cunning  men, 
who  did  not  stop  with  renouncing  Christ,  but  were  willing  to  add  sin  to  sin,  and 
therefore  blandly  persuaded  the  honest  but  uneducated  martyrs,  who  had  none 
to  direct  and  guide  them,  to  issue  such  certificates.  Of  this  wrong  conduct, 
Cyprian  himself  complains,  (Epist  x.  pp.  20.  21.)  :  Sed  et  illud  ad  diligentiam 
vestram  redigere  et  emendare  debetis,  ut  nominatim  designetis  eos,  quibus  pa- 
cem  dan  desideratis.  Audio  enim  quibusdam  sic  libel  los  fieri,  ut  dicatur: 
**  Communicet  ille  cum'  suis  :**  quod  nunquam  omnino  a  roartyribus  factum  est, 
ut  incerta  et  coeca  petitio  invidiam  nobis  postmodum  cumulet.  Late  enim  patet, 
quando  dicitur:  ''Ille  cum  suis;"  et  possunt  nobis  viceni  et  triceni  et  amplius 
ofTerri,  qui  propinqui  et  afiines  et  liberti  ac  domestict  esse  asseverentur  ejus,  qui 
accepit  libellum.  Et  ideo  peto,  ut  eos,  quos  ipsi  videtes,  quos  nostis,  [p.  493.] 
quorum  poenitentiam  satisfaction!  proximam  conspicitis,  designetis  nominatim 
libello,  et  sic  ad  nos  fide!  ac  discipline  congruentes  Htteras  dirigatis. 

Some  of  the  martyrs,  before  dying  fur  Christ,  gave  direction  to  certain  of 
their  friends  to  issue  certificates  in  their  names,  when  dead,  indiscriminately,  to 
all  who  should  ask  for  them.  An  example  of  this  we  have  in  the  Epistle  of 
Lvcian,  a  Confessor,  to  Celerinus^  (among  the  Epistles  of  Cyprian,  Epist  xxi. 
p.  30.) :  Cum  benedictus  martyr  Paulus,  adhuc  in  corpore  esset,  vocavit  me  et 
dixit  mihi:  Luciane,  coram  Christo  dico  tibi,  ut  si  quis  post  arcessitionem  meam, 
(i.  c.  after  I  am  put  to  death,)  abs  te  pacem  petierit,  da  in  nomine  meo.  And 
Cyprian  informs  us,  (Epist  xxii.  p.  31.)  that  tiiis  Lucian,  whom  he  prononnces 
a  man  of  piety,  but  not  well  informed  on  religious  subjects :  libellos  manu  sua 
scriptos  gregatim  nomine  Paul!  dabat  Cyprian  adds :  Lucianus,  non  tantum 
Paulo  adhuc  in  carcere  posito,  nomine  illius  libellos  manu  sua  scriptos  passim 
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dedit,  sed  et  post  ejus  excesstun  eadem  facere  sub  ejus  nomine  peraeveravit,  di- 
cens  hoc  sibi  ab  illo  mandatum.  And  this  same  Lucius  gave  certiticates  in  the 
name  of  another  martyr,  AureliuSj  who  was  unable  to  write :  Aurelii  quoque 
odolescentis  toimenta  perpessi  nomine,  libelli  multi  dati  sunt  ejusdem  Luciani 
manu  script!,  quod  litteras  ille  non  nosset  The  martyrs  who  were  so  liberal  as 
to  order  certificates  to  be  given  to  all  applicants,  when  they  were  dead,  appear 
to  have  cherished  a  great  error  by  believing,  that  so  great  was  the  efficacy  of 
the  death  they  were  about  to  suffer,  that  it  could  expiate  the  sins  of  otlier  per- 
sons ;  and  that  the  injunctions  of  a  deceased  and  triumphant  mdrtyr  were  per- 
fectly satisfiictory  both  to  God  and  to  men.  Thus  much  is  certain,  and  is 
manifest  from  CypriarCs  Epbtles,  and  from  his  book  de  Lapsis,  that  most  of  the 
martyrs  were  Ignorant  of  the  true  grounds  of  these  certificates  of  peace ;  and 
they  imagined  grounds  for  them  quite  inconsistent  with  the  Christian  religion. 
This  Cyprian  in  some  measure  perceived,  as  appears,  among  other  things,  from 
his  reprehension  of  Litcum's  proceedings,  (Epist  xxL  p.  32.) :  Cum  Dominus 
dixerit,  in  nomine  Patris  et  Filii  et  Spiritus  Sancti  gentes  tingi,  et  in  baptismo 
praeterita  peccata  dimitti,  hie  pnscepti  et  legis  ignarus  mandat  pacem  dari  et  pec- 
cata  dimitti  in  Pauli  nomine,  et  hoc  sibi  dicit  ab  illo  esse  mandatum.  This  is  a 
frigid  and  futile  argument ;  as  also  are,  it  must  be  confessed,  many  others  oc- 
curing  in  the  writings  of  Cyprian,  This  excellent  man  is  not  entirely  seliU:on^ 
sistent,  on  this  whole  subject ;  and  he  especially  vacillates  in  regard  to  the  force 
and  the  ground  of  these  certificates ;  yet  he  partially  apprehended  the  subject 
Those  who  gave  the  certificates,  whether  from  their  ignorance,  or  from  rash  and 
hasty  judgments,  really  believed  that  martyrs  received  power  from  God  to  for- 
give  sins,  and  remit  the  penalties  incurred  by  transgressors.  And  Cyprian  ef- 
fected nothing,  either  by  the  preceding  argument,  or  by  any  others.  For  this 
[p.  494.]  Ludan^  whom  he  endeavored  to  set  right,  being  provoked  and  irritated 
by  Cyprian's  letters,  burst  every  bond  of  modesty,  and,  getting  others  of  the 
confessors  to  join  him,  issued,  in  his  own  name,  and^in  that  of  all  the  con- 
fessors, a  general  certificate  of  peace,  requiring  that  all  the  lapsed,  without  ex- 
ception, should  be  restored  to  the  church.  Says  Cyprian  (Epist.  xxii.  p.  31.)  : 
Postquam  ad  Confessores  litteras  misi,  ut  quasi  moderatius  oliquid  et  tempe- 
rantius  fieret,  universorum  Confessorum  nomine  idem  Lucianus  epistolam 
scripsit,  qua  psene  omne  vinculum  fidei  et  timer  Dei  et  mandatum  Domini  et 
Evangelii  sanctitas  et  firmitaa  solveretur.  Scripsit  enim  omnium  nomine  Uniterm 
sis  (lapsis)  eos  pacem  dedisse,  et  banc  formam  per  me  aliis  episcopis  iunotes- 
cere  velle :  cujus  epistolie  exemplum  ad  vos  transmisi. 

This  improper  conduct  of  the  martyrs,  who  were  generally  illiterate  and  un- 
acquainted with  the  Christian  discipline,  might  perhaps  have  been  easily  check- 
ed and  corrected,  if  the  presbyters  and  bishops  hod  done  their  duty.  But  they, 
actuated  by  hatred  of  Cyprian  and  by  other  motives,  shamefully  increased  the 
evil,  and  wished  more  to  be  conceded  than  the  martyrs  asked  for.  It  was  not 
the  aim  of  the  martyrs  to  subvert  all  order  and  to  prostrate  the  authority  of  the 
bishope  by  means  of  their  certificates,  nor  to  exempt  those  whom  they  under- 
took to  patronise  entirely  from  ecclesiastical  penalties.  This  is  clear,  from  the 
language  of  Lucian  himself,  the  most  audacious  and  indiscreet  of  tliem  all ; 
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{Cyprian^  Epist.  xxi.  p.  30.) :  £t  ideo,  Frater,  peto,  at,  sicut  hie,  cum  Dominns 
coeperit  ipsi  ecclesiae  pacem  dare,  secundum  praeeeptum  Pauli  (not  Paul  the 
apostle,  but  Paul  the  martyr,  in  whose  name  Lucian  issued  the  certificates,)  et 
nostrum  tractatum,  exposita  caussa  apud  episcopum,  et  facta  exomologesi,  ha- 
beant  pacem  non  tantum  hae,  sed  et  quas  scis  ad  animum  nostrum  pertinere. 
It  appears  therefore, — 1.  That  he  did  not  wish  the  lapsed  to  be  immediately  re- 
stored to  the  church,  from  which  they  had  excluded  themselves  by  sinning ;  but 
he  would  have  the  matter  postponed,  till  the  return  of  more  tranquil  times.— > 
2.  That  he  did  not  ask  to  have  the  lapsed  restored  to  communion,  without  the 
cognisanceAnd  assent  of  the  bishop. — 3.  That  he  would  have  the  lapsed  pub* 
licly  confess  their  fault,  and  humbly  ask  the  forgiveness  of  the  church :  Exa- 
mologesin  facere.  He  by  no  means  wished  all  the  lapsed,  who  held  certificates, 
to  be  received  without  any  punishment,  but  only  those  who,  after  their  fall,  lead 
a  manifestly  pious  and  holy  life.  This  condition  Lucian  expressly  added,  in  that 
general  certificate,  which  was  so  particularly  offensive  to  Cyprian.  Sajrs 
Cyprian,  (Epist  xxii.  p.  31.) :  Addituro  est  plane,  de  quibus  ratio  constiterit,  quid 
post  comroissum  egerint  Lucian  therefore  allowed  enquiry  into  the  conduct 
of  those  presenting  certificates,  and  would  deprive  of  the  benefits  of  their  certU 
eates  those  guilty  of  new  transgressions.  Similar  prudence  and  moderation 
were  observed  by  other  martyra  in  giving  certificates  of  peace ;  as  Cyprian  has 
recorded  in  repeated  instances.  Thus,  (Epist  ix.  p.  19.) :  Martyres  memores 
loci  nostri  ad  me  litteras  direxerunt,  et  petierunt  tunc  desideria  sua  [p.  496.] 
examinari  et  pacem  dari,  quando  ipsa  antea  mater  nostra  ecclesia  pacem  de 
miser icordia  Domini  prior  sumpserit  et  nos  divina  protectio  reduces  ad  eccle- 
siam  suam  fecerit  And  (Epist  x.  p.  20.)  addressing  the  martyrs,  he  says: 
litteras  ad  me  direxistis,  quibus  examinari  disideria  vestra  et  quibusdam  lapsis 
pacem  dari  postulastis,  cum  persecutione  finita  convenire  in  unum  cum  clero  et 
recollig^  coeperimus.  See  also  Epist  xi.  p.  31.  Atany  also  of  the  lapsed, 
though  possessed  of  certificates,  wished  nothing  to  be  done  preposterously,  but 
very  modestly  submitted  their  case  to  the  judgment  of  the  bishop.  Says  Cy^ 
prion,  (Epist  xxviiL  p.  38.) :  Scripserunt  mihi  nuper  quidam  de  lapsis  humiles 
et  mites  et  trementes  et  metuentes  Deum,  et  qui  in  eeclesia  semper  gloriosd  et 
granditer  operati  sunt.  -  -  -  Et  quamvis  libello  a  martyribus  accepto,  ut  taroen  a 
Domino  satisfactio  sua  admitti  possit,  orantes  scripserunt  mihi,  se  delictum  suum 
cognoscere  et  poenitentiam  veram  agere,  nee  ad  pacem  temere  aut  importune 
properare,  sed  expectare  praesentiam  nostram,  dicentes  pacem  quosque  ipsam, 
si  eam  nobis  praesentibus  acceperint,  duleiorem  sibi  futuram.  Certain  of  the 
presbyters,  however,  at  the  mere  sight  of  these  certificates,  in  utter  disregard  of 
the  respect  due  to  the  bishop,  and  contrary  to  all  order,  not  even  requiring  any 
public  confession  of  their  faults,  admitted  all  sorts  of  lapsed  persons,  at  once, 
not  only  to  the  assemblies  of  the  church,  but  even  to  the  Lord^s  supper ; — than 
which,  nothing  in  that  age  could  be  more  indiscreet,  or  more  injurious  to  the 
church.  Says  Cyprian^  (Epist  x.  p.  20.) :  Presbyter!  quidam  nee  timorem  Dei, 
nee  epiacopi  honorem  cogitantes — contra  Evangelii  le^cm,  contra  vestram  quo- 
qne  (he  is  addressing  the  martyrs,)  honorificam  petitionem,  (mark  the  circum- 
spection he  uses,)  ante  actam  poenitentiam,  ante  exomologesin  gravissimi  atque 
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extremi  delicti  factam,  ante  manum  ab  episcopo  et  clero  in  poenitentiam  impo- 
sitam,  offerre  pro  illis  et  eucharistiani  dare,  id  est,  sanctum  Domini  corpus  pro- 
phanare  audent  With  grief  lie  repeats  the  same  in  the  following  Letter, 
(Epist  XL  p.  21.)  These  presbyters,  envying  Cyprian  the  honors  paid  him, 
stirred  up  the  martyrs  and  confessors  to  demand  that  more  respect  should  be 
given  to  their  certificates  than  heretofore,  and  that  disregarding  the  authority  of 
the  bishops,  the  lapsed  should  be  restored,  with  no  delay  whatever.  Says  Cy- 
priaut  (Epist.  xL  p.  52.) :  Hi  foments  olim  quibusdam  Confessoribus  et  horta- 
menta  tribuebant,  ne  concordarent  cum  episcopo  suo,  ne  ecclesiasticam  disci- 
plinam  cum  fide  et  quiete  juxta  preecepta  dominica  eontinerent,  ne  confeasionis 
suae  gloriam  incorrupta  et  immaculata  conversations  servarent  Hence  those 
great  and  turbulent  movements,  both  of  the  confessors  and  the  lapsed;  the  for. 
mer  demanding  that  their  certificates  should  have  the  effect  of  laws  and  man- 
dates, and  the  latter,  that  instant  admittance  should  be  allowed  them  to  all  the 
sacred  rites,  on  the  ground  of  their  certificates.  In  our  province,  says  Cyprian^ 
(ESpist.  xxii.  pp.  31,  32.)  :  Per  aliquot  civitates  in  praepositos  (the  bishops,)  im- 
[p.  496.]  petas  per  multitudinem  factus  est,  et  pacem,  quam  semel  cuncti  a 
maftyribus  et  confessoribus  datam  clamitabant,  confestim  sibi  reprsesentari  co- 
egerunt,  territis  et  subactis  prsepositis  suis,  qui  ad  resistendum  minus  virtute 
animi  et  robore  fidei  preevalebant.  Apud  nos  etiam  quidam  turbulenti,  qui  vix 
a  nobis  in  prasteritum  regebantur,  et  in  nostram  praesentiam  differebantur  -  - 
velut  quibusdam  facibus  accensi  plus  exardescere  et  pacem  sibi  datam  extor- 
quere  coBperunt  Some  of  the  lapsed  had  the  audacity  to  send  insulting  letters 
to  Cyprian,  in  which  they  did  not  ask  for  reconciliation,  but  claimed  that  they 
had  already  obtained  it  (Epist  xxix.  p.  39,  40.)  :  Quorumdam  lapsorum  con- 
sjHrata  temeritas,  qui  poenitentiam  agere  et  Deo  satisfacere  detrectant,  litteras 
ad  me  fecerunt,  pacem  non  dandam  sibi  postulantes,  sed  quasi  jam  datam  sibi 
vindicantes,  quod  dicant  Hiulum  omnibus  pacem  dedisse. 

(4)  Cyprian  endeavored  to  repress  the  disturbances  produced  by  the  certi- 
ficates of  peace,  in  their  commencement,  by  three  grave  and  explicit  Epistles, 
addressed,  respectively,  to  the  Confessors,  the  priests,  and  the  people.-  In  these 
Epistles  he  urged  to  have  the  subject  postponed  until  he  should  return  to  his 
see ;  and  the  Confessors  he  exhorted  to  use  prudence  and  moderation,  and  the 
people  to  wait  quietly  till  the  persecution  should  terminate.  But,  for  various 
reasons,  these  Epistles  only  created  still  greater  disturbances,  as  we  have  al- 
ready intimated.  The  confessors  and  martyrs,  especially,  urged  their  rights  with 
earnestness ;  and  open  opposition  to  them  would  have  been  hazardous.  The 
Lucian  before  mentioned,  in  that  general  certificate  of  peace  which  he  wrote  in 
the  name  of  all  the  confessors,  threatened  Cyprian  pretty  distinctly,  that  if  he 
persevered  in  resisting  the  wishes  and  demands  of  tlie  martyrs,  the  result  would 
be,  that  himself  and  other  martyrs  would  exclude  Cyprian  from  their  commu- 
nion. This  short,  but  threatening  and  arrogant  Epistle  of  Luciany  is  worth  in- 
serting here,  from  Cyprian,  (Epist  xvi.  p.  26.)  :  Universi  Confessores  Cypriano 
Papae  salutem  !  Scias,  nos  universis,  de  quibus  apud  te  ratio  constiterit,  quid 
post  commissum  egerint,  dedisse  pacem.  Et  banc  for  mam  per  te  et  aliis  episco- 
pis  innotescere  volumus.     Optamus  te  cum  Sanctis  marlyribus  pacem  habere. 
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PrsBseDte  de  clero  et  exorcista  et  lectore.  What  Luciiui  here  aays  of  his  wish- 
ing Cyprian  Tpacem  habere  cum  mariyribus,  amounts  undoubtedly  to  this :  We 
wiU  deprive  you  of  our  peace^  unless  you  confirm  the  peace  given  Infus;  notwith- 
standing all  the  efforts  of  Stephen  Balu%^  ( in  his  notes  on  the  passage,)  to 
extenuate  the  folly  of  this  language.  Had  they  carried  these  threats  into  exe* 
cution,  they  would  doubtless  have  brought  the  good  man  into  great  trouble. 
He  was  therefore  obliged  to  yield  a  little,  and  to  treat  this  dangerous  subject 
cautiously  and  prudently.  While  he  was  laboring  and  trembling,  the  Roman 
priests  and  confessors  afforded  him  aid,  by  their  epistle  addressed  to  the  priests 
and  the  people  of  Carthage,  in  which  they  approved  and  lauded  the  course  he 
hnd  pursued.  They  also  wrote  to  Cyprian  himself,  who  had  by  his  U*tters  en- 
deavored to  bring  them  to  espouse  his  cause.  These  epistles  from  Rome  seem 
to  have  set  this  controversy  nearly  at  rest ;  for  we  meet  with  few  or  [p.  497.] 
no  traces  of  it  afterwarda. — When  Cyprian  returned  to  his  church  on  the  ter- 
mination of  the  Decian  persecution,  he  called  a  council  at  Carthage,  the  Acts 
and  Canons  of  which  are  mentioned  by  him  in  several  of  his  Epistles,  ( See 
Epistt  lii.  liiL  Iv.  IvL  Ixviii.)  A  principal  subject  of  discussion  in  the  council, 
was  the  case  of  the  lapsed,  and  the  penance  they  should  perform.  But  it  does 
not  appear,  that  the  influence  which  certificates  of  peace  given  by  martyrs 
ought  to  have,  was  discussed  and  settled.  This  subject  seems  to  have  been 
designedly  passed  over,  and  consigned  to  oblivion.  For  it  was  full  of  d^inger 
and  difiiculty ;  because,  while  consulting  the  interests  of  the  church,  the  honors 
and  authority  of  the  martyrs  and  confessors,  whom  the  people  venerated  ex- 
cessively, could  not  be  safely  underrated.  Cyprian  in  all  his  Epistles  upon 
this  subject,  proceeds  as  if  treading  on  the  treacherous  embers  of  a  sleeping 
volcano,  and  is  exceedingly  careful  not  to  appear  to  depreciate  the  honors  and 
the  dignity  of  the  martyrs.  Yet  with  all  his  prudence  he  could  not  escape 
entirely  the  indignation  of  the  martyrs  and  the  complaints  of  the  people. 
What  then  would  have  occurred,  if  he  had  ventured,  in  the  council,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  so  many  living  confessors,  idolized  by  the  people,  to  call  their  prero- 
gatives injquestion,  and  to  set  definite  limits  to  the  effects  of  their  certificates 
of  peace?  What  contention,  what  clamors,  what  disputes  would  have  arisen  ? 
After  this  contest,  I  find  no  further  mention  of  certificates  of  peace,  in  any 
ancient  history  of  the  Christians.  I  therefore  suspect  that  the  bishops,  becom- 
ing more  cautions  and  prudent,  in  view  of  this  troublesome  case,  whenever  a 
persecution  broke  out,  pursued  the  old  custom,  and  sent  presbyters  and  dea- 
cons  to  the  prisons,  to  instruct  and  guide  the  martyrs,  and  prevent  their  being 
too  liberal  and  indiscreet  in  the  issue  of  such  certificates. 

§  XIII.  Contest  between  CTprian  and  Novatns*  The  contro- 
versy just  described,  waa  accompanied  by  another  more  trivial 
and  limited  in  its  nature,  but,  on  account  of  its  source  and  origin, 
greater  and  more  formidable ;  for  it  arose  from  hatred  and  the 
indulgence  of  unrestrained  passion ;  and  it  was  protracted,  and 
was  conducted  with  an  animosity,  perhaps,  greater  than  the  case 
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demanded,  till  it  ended  in  a  deplorable  scliism.(*)  Novatus^  a 
presbyter  of  Carthage,  even  prior  to  the  persecution  under  De- 
cius,  had  had  disagreement  with  Cyprian,  his  bishop,  for  some 
cause  not  now  known,  and  had  drawn  off  some  of  the  brethren 
from  him ;  that  is,  he  had  persuaded  them  not  to  follow  the  de- 
mands of  the  bishop  in  everything.(')  If  we  give  credit  to  his 
adversary's  statements,  Novatus  was  not  only  factious,  vain,  and 
rash,  but  also  guilty  of  many  offences  and  crimes.  Cyprian, 
therefore,  purposed  to  call  him  to  a  judicial  trial,  and  to  exclude 
[p.  498.]  him  from  the  communion  of  the  church.  And  the  day 
for  his  trial  had  been  appointed,  when,  suddenly,  the  publication 
of  the  emperor's  edict  intervened ;  and,  as  it  obliged  Cyprian  to 
betake  himself  to  flight,  Novatus  remained  safe  in  his  former  po- 
sition.(*)    This  was  the  first  act  in  this  protracted  drama. 

(1)  The  history  of  the  two-fold  schism,  produced  by  Novatus  and  Nova^ 
Han  at  Rome,  and  by  Felicissimus  at  Carthage,  in  the  midst  of  the  Decian  per- 
secution, must  be  gathered  from  the  Epistles  of  Cyprian,  from  Eusebius,  from 
the  Fabulse  Hsereticorum  of  Theodoret,  and  from  detached  passages  of  other 
ancient  writers.  Yet  the  few  documents  we  have  relative  to  this  protracted 
contest,  are  insufficient  to  g^ve  us  a  full  and  perfect  knowledge  of  it.  The 
primary  and,  so  to  speak,  interior  causes  of  this  conflict,  are,  in  great  meiisure, 
undiscoverable ;  nor  will  equity  or  reason  permit  us  to  believe  everything  true, 
which  is  told  us  by  Cyprian  and  the  other  bitter  enemies  of  Novatus  and  his 
friends.  If  I  am  not  greatly  deceived,  there  were  faults  on  both  sides ;  but 
which  was  most  blameable,  the  scantiness  of  the  records  that  have  reached  us, 
make  it  very  difficult  to  decide.  The  short  statement  of  this  controversy  given 
above,  differs  in  some  respects,  from  that  heretofore  given  by  the  learned.  Yet 
I  have  stated  nothing  without  good  reason ;  nor  can  the  order  and  connexion 
of  the  events  be  apprehended  differently.  The  affairs  of  Novatus,  of  Felicissu 
muSt  and  of  Novatian  were  certainly  connected;  and  yet,  in  some  sense,  they 
were  disconnected.  This  connexion  in  some  respects  and  disconnexion  in 
others,  have  not  been  carefully  discriminated,  by  most  of  those  who  have 
written  on  the  subject ;  and  often  they  so  mix  up  things,  that  their  readers  are 
left  in  great  perplexity  and  uncertainty.  I  make  no  exceptions  among  even 
the  most  distinguished  expounders  of  the  affairs  of  Christians. 

(2)  Novatus,  with  whom  this  whole  controversy  originated,  was  undoubt- 
edly a  Carthagenian  presbyter.  For  no  one  who  reads  the  Epistles  of  Cyprian 
censuring  him,  will  give  credit  to  Baronius,  who  would  make  him  a  bishop. 
And  yet,  if  I  can  judge,  he  was  not  one  of  the  presbyters  who  served  the  prin- 
cipal church  and  were  always  near  the  bishop,  but  he  presided  over  a  separate 
congregation  distinct  from  the  principal  church.  I  think  this  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact,  that  he  created  Felicissimus  a  deacon ;  of  which  Cyprian  so 
bitterly  complains,  (Epist  xlix.  p.  63.)  :  Ipse  (Novatus)  est,  qui  Felicissimum 
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satellitem  suam  diaconam,  nee  pennittente  me,  nee  aeiente,  sua  faetione  et  am- 
bitione  eonstituit  Whether  this  occurred  while  Cyprian  was  at  Carthage,  or 
in  his  absence  during  the  persecution,  I  think  we  mast  come  to  the  conclusion 
stated.  K  Novatus  ventured  to  do  this,  before  the  persecution,  and  while 
Cyprian  was  in  Carthage,  (which  is  quite  supposeble,)  it  must  be  [p.  499.] 
manifest,  that  Novatus  had  charge  of  a  separate  congregatioii  distinct  from  that 
of  Cyprian,  For  how  could  an  individual  presbyter  create  a  deacon  in  the 
bishop's  own  church,  and  the  bishop  be  present,  and  not  know  of  it?  How 
could  he  have  so  obtruded  this  deacon  upon  the  bishop  1  If  this  occurred  dur- 
ing the  absence  of  Cyprian,  we  must  come  to  the  same  conclusion.  For 
although  some  of  the  presbyters  and  a  portion  of  the  people  were  not  very 
partial  to  Cyprian,  yet  the  greater  part  of  the  church  had  the  highest  respect 
and  reverence  for  him;  and  therefore,  no  presbyter  could  so  manage  as  to 
cause  a  deacon  to  be  appointed  without  the  bishop's  knowledge  and  contrary 
to  his  pleasure.  The  whole,  or  at  least  the  greater  part  of  the  church  would 
have  resisted  it,  and  have  cried  out  that  the  head  of  the  church  must  be  con- 
suited  and  have  a  voice  in  the  matter.  But  the  congregations  that  were  sepa- 
rate from  the  mother  church  and  the  bishop,  and  had  their  own  appropriate 
presbyters,  had  likewise  their  own  deacons ;  and  if  Novatus  had  charge  of  such 
a  church,  he  might  have  created  Felicissimns  a  deacon  in  his  church,  without 
the  knowledge  or  consent  of  the  bishop.  And  this  supposition  is  confirmed  by 
the  language  used  by  CypriarL  For  it  appears,  that  Novatus  did  not  create  a 
deacon  by  his  own  sole  authority  and  choice,  but,  as  CypriarCs  language  shows, 
(sua  faetione  et  amhilione,)  in  his  factious  ambitious  spirit,  by  battery  and  in- 
trigue, he  persuaded  the  church  under  him  to  elect  Felicissiraus  deacon.  Had 
Novatus  simply  assumed,  contrary  to  ecclesiastical  law,  the  power  of  consti- 
tuting a  deacon  in  his  own  church,  there  would  not  be  ground  for  charging 
him  with  either  faction  or  ambition.  Besides,  Cyprian  does  not  blame  him  for 
recommending  to  his  church  the  election  of  Feliciasimus  to  the  office  of  deacon, 
which  it  was  lawful  and  right  for  him  to  do ;  but  he  complained,  that  Novatus 
nndertook  and  carried  through  the  whole  business,  without  consulting  him,  or 
letting  him  know  anything  of  it  Novatus^  doubtless,  believed  that  such  a  con- 
gregation,  distinct  from  the  mother  church,  had  the  right  and  the  power  of 
electing  their  own  servants,  with  consent  of  the  presbyter  who  had  charge  of 
them.  But  Cyprian^  who  was  a  most  strenuous  defender  of  episcopal  rights 
and  authority,  contended  that  nothing  whatever,  even  in  those  minor  Christian 
assemblies,  ought  to  be  undertaken  or  transacted  without  the  approbation  and 
consent  of  the  bishop ;  and  he  therefore  considered  Novatus  as  censurable  for 
recommending  to  his  church  the  choice  of  Felicissimus  for  deacon,  before  he 
had  been  approved  of  and  judged  worthy  of  a  deaconship  by  the  bishop. 
Perhaps  Novatus  intentionally  neglected  to  consult  the  bishop,  because  he 
knew  that  Cyprian  had  a  dislike  to  the  man.  The  church  over  which  Novatus 
presided,  worshipped  on  a  certain  hill  in  Carthage.  This,  I  think,  Cyprian  in- 
timates, (Epist.  xxxviii.  p.  61.)  where  he  says  of  Felicissimus :  Comminatus  eat 

fratribus  nostris potentatu  improbo  et  terrore  violento,  quod  secum  in  monte 

non  communicarent,  qui  nobis  obtemperare  voluissent.    Many  copies,  both 
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[p.  600.]  manuscript  and  printed,  here  read,  in  tnorte.  But  this  reading  is  des- 
titute of  meaning ;  and  Felicissimus  would  have  been  a  fool  to  have  threat- 
ened such  a  thing  to  his  adversaries,  when  it  would  have  frightened  nobody. 
The  learned  have  therefore  long  considered  the  true  reading  to  be,  in  monte. 
And  this  reading  is  mnch  confirmed  by  the  appellation  of  (Montenses)  the  HiU 
Peopley  given  to  the  Novatians  at  Rome,  according  to  Epiphanius^  {in  Ancorato, 
c.  13.  Opp.  torn.  ii.  p.  18.)  They  were  probably  so  called,  because  they  con- 
sidered that  portion  of  the  Carthagenian  church,  which  worshipped  on  some 
hill  or  mountain  of  the  city,  to  be  the  only  true  church  of  Carthage.  Hence 
FdicissimtLS  threatened  the  friends  of  Cyprian  with  exclusion  from  communion 
in  the  HUl  Church :  which  was  unquestionably  the  church  in  which  Felicissi. 
mus  officiated  as  deacon,  and,  of  course,  had  some  authority ;  and,  as  this  was 
the  church  over  which  Novaius  presided,  it  must  be  clear,  that  I  am  correct  in 
stating,  that  Novaius  had  charge  of  a  small  congregation,  distinct  from  the 
mother  church,  which  assembled  on  some  bill  in  Carthage. 

If  we  may  give  credit  to  Cyprian  and  his  adherents,  there  were  few  worse 
men  among  the  Christians  of  that  age  than  Nacafus,  Cyprian  says  of  him, 
(Epist.  xlix.  p.  63.) :  Rerum  semper  cupidus,  avaritiee  inexplebilis,  rapacitate 
furibundus,  arrogantia  et  stupore  superbi  tumoris  inflatus,  semper  istic  episco- 
pis  male  cognitus,  quasi  hsereticus  semper  et  perfidus  omnium  sacerdotum  voce 
damnatus,  curiosus  semper  ut  prodat,  ad  hoc  adulatur  ut  folUt,  nunquam  fideiis 
ut  diligat,  fax  et  ignis  ad  confianda  seditionis  incendia,  turbo  et  tempestas  ad 
fidei  focienda  naufragia,  hostis  quietis,  tranquillitatis  adveraarius,  pacis  inimicus. 
So  many  and  so  great  diseases  of  the  mind,  he  had  manifested  by  his  great 
enormities  and  crimes.  For,  not  to  mention  his  seditious  conduct  towards  his 
bishop,  he  was  a  thief,  a  robber,  a  parricide,  and  a  perpetrator  of  sacrilege. 
Spoliati  ab  illo  pupilli,  fraudate  viduse,  pecuniae  ecclesise  denegata  has  de  ilio 

exigunt  poenas. Pater  etiam  ejus  in  vico  fame  mortuus,  et  ab  eo  in  morte 

postmodum  nee  sepultus.  Uterus  axons  calce  percussus,  et  abortione  proper- 
ante  in  parricidium  partus  expressus.  What  can  be  more  base  and  detestable 
than  such  a  man  ?  The  best  informed  ecclesiastical  historians  have  no  hesita- 
tion as  to  the  entire  truth  of  these  statements,  because  they  come  from  a  very 
holy  martyr,  in  whose  affirmation  implicit  confidence  must  be  placed.  And  far 
be  it  from  me,  to  accuse  the  holy  man  of  falsehood  or  intentional  misrepresen- 
tation. But  I  suppose,  candid  and  well-informed  men  will  readily  concede, 
that  a  martyr  might  coipmit  mistakes  and  errors ;  that  under  the  influence  of 
strong  passions  and  an  excited  imagination  he  might  exaggerate  in  some  things, 
and  extenuate  in  others.  And  therefore,  if  we  suppose  something  of  this  na- 
ture, in  the  present  case,  occurred  in  regard  to  the  otherwise  excellent  Cyprian^ 
we  shall  do  no  injury  to  his  reputation.  In  recounting  the  vices  of  Novaius 
he  is  manifestly  declamatory,  and  plays  the  orator ;  and  those  who  understand 
human  nature,  know  that  we  are  never  more  liable  to  err,  than  in  describing 
the  character  of  other  men,  and  especially  of  our  enemies.  That  Novaius  was 
[p.  501.]  contentious,  prone  to  innovation,  and  also  factious,  I  can  readily 
admit;  but  the  good  Cyprian  could  sometimes  discover  faults  where  there  were 
none,  and  was  too  virulent  against  those  whom  he  regarded  as  hostile  to  his 
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reputation  and  dignity.  To  express  my  own  opinion,  I  cannot  look  upon 
Novalus  as  so  black  a  character  as  Cyprian  represents  him  ;  because  he  neither 
sought  nor  obtained  for  himself  any  great  advantages,  throughout  this  long  and 
▼ehement  contest  He  allowed  others  to  be  created  bishops,  and  enjoy  the 
fruits  and  rewards  of  the  dissension ;  but  for  himself,  he  was  contented  with 
his  situation  and  the  rank  of  a  presbyter,  and  chose  rather  to  minister  than  to 
bear  rule.  This  indicates  his  moderation.  The  crimes,  with  which  Cyprian 
charges  him,  were  doubtless  the  subject  of  common  talk,  and  were,  therefore, 
collected  from  common  fame;  but  it  is  observable,  that  Novaiuswas  never  con- 
victed of  them.  He  could  not,  indeed,  after  he  left  Africa,  be  summoned  to  a 
trial ;  but  Cyprian  might  have  substantiated  the  crimes  of  the  absent  man  by 
examining  the  witnesses,  and  have  legitimately  passed  sentence  on  him  if  found 
to  be  guilty.  But  it  is  manifest,  that  he  did  neither ;  nor  does  he  let  fall  a 
single  word,  even  in  the  passages  where  he  shows  the  most  anger,  from  which 
it  can  be  inferred,  that  Novatus  was  proved  guilty  of  the  crimes  which  common 
fame  charged  upon  him,  and  that  on  such  ground  he  had  been  deposed  from 
office  and  ejected  from  the  church.  It  is  therefore  no  rash  conjecture,  to  sup- 
pose that  the  truth  of  these  enormous  imputations  could  not  be  substantiated. 
Felicissimus  the  friend  of  Novatus,  Cyprian  condemned  and  excommunicated : 
and  why  should  he  spare  Novatus,  if  he  knew  him  to  be  guilty  of  such  enor- 
mities 1 

But  let  us  pass  over  these  points,  which  it  is  absolutely  impossible  at  this 
day  to  clear  up,  because  no  writings  of  Novatus  have  reached  us ;  and  let  us 
look  into  the  controversy,  of  which  Novatus  was  the  prime  cause  and  author. 
The  learned  are  agreed,  that  Novatus  was  the  original  cause  of  the  African 
disturbances.  And  this  is  explicitly  stated  by  Cyprian,  ( Epist  xlix.  p.  63.)  : 
Idem  est  Novatus,  qui  apud  nos  primum  discordiae  et  schismatis  inc^ndium 
seminavit — But  I  cannot  agree  with  those  who  think,  that  these  contests  and 
disturbances  commenced  in  the  absence  of  Cyprian,  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
persecution,  and  that,  before  the  Decian  persecution,  Novatus  had  never  plotted 
against  his  bishop.  We  have  testimony  to  the  contrary,  in  the  epistle  already 
cited,  and  proof  that  before  CypriarCs  retirement,  Novatus  was  hostile  to  him. 
Cyprian  clearly  discriminates  between  the  offences  of  Novatus  before  the  per- 
secution, and  those  during  the  persecution ;  and  he  says,  that  Novatus,  before 
the  persecution,  had  alienated  brethren  from  the  bishop :  Qui  quosdam  istic  ex 
fhitribus  ab  episcopo  segregavit,  (this  he  did  before  the  persecution  began ; 
next  follows  his  criminal  conduct  during  the  persecution;)  qui  in  ipsa  persecu- 
tions ad  evertendas  fratrum  mentes  alia  qusedam  persequutio  nostris  fuit  And 
who,  let  me  ask,  can  doubt,  that  a  controversy  had  arisen  between  Cyprian  and 
Novatus,  before  the  Decian  persecution,  when  he  hears  Cyprian  [p.  602.] 
himself  declaring,  that  he  should  have  arraigned  Novatus  before  the  tribunal 
of  bishops,  and  have  cast  him  out  of  the  church,  if  he  had  not  been  prevented 
by  the  emperor's  edict?  He  says,  indeed,  that  the  crimes  of  Novatus,  and  not 
any  private  or  personal  offence,  had  caused  him  to  form  that  purpose.  But  of 
the  crimes  of  Novatus,  we  have  already  given  our  views ;  they  were  not  so 
clear  and  manifest  as  to  demand  public  animadversion.  Neither  does  Cyprian, 
VOL.  n.  5 
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as  we  huve  already  aeen,  diagniae  the  fact,  that  the  enormity  of  his  evil  deeds 
was  augmented  by  some  offence  against  the  honor  and  right  of  his  bishop. 
What  it  was  that  set  the  presbyter  and  the  bishop  at  variance,  does  not  fully 
appear.  Bat  I  strongly  incline  to  believe,  that  Novatu^  conferring  the  office  of 
deacon  on  Feiicissimus,  without  the  consent  and  approbation  of  Cyprian,  irri- 
tated the  feelings  of  the  bishop,  who  held  his  episcopal  dignity  in  the  highest 
estimation ;  and  that  here  commenced  the  whole  sad  conflict  I  am  aware, 
Ihat  some  learned  men  suppose  that  Felicissimus  was  constituted  deacon  while 
Cyprian  was  absent,  and  they  censure  John  Pearson^  who  maintains,  (AnnaL 
Cyprian, }  20.  22.  p.  25.)  that  he  had  been  put  into  that  office,  before  the 
quarrel  began.  But  they  can  allege  nothing  in  support  of  their  opinion,  except 
the  question,  **  Who  consecrated  or  ordained  Felicisnmusr  What  bishop 
would  have  presumed  to  do  it,  if  Cyprian  had  been  at  home !  See  Tillemont^ 
(Memoires  pour  servir  &  THistoire  de  TEglise,  torn.  iv.  P.  I.  p.  393.)  To  this 
question,  I  answer:  Novatus,  himself ,  consecrated  his  deacon ;  and  he  thought 
this  to  be  lawful.  Those  Presbjrters  who,  like  Novalus,  had  charge  of  separate 
churches,  enjoyed  many  prerogatives,  which  did  uot  belong  to  the  other  pres- 
byters who  were  connected  with  the  bishop.  But  Cyprian  deemed  this  to  be 
unlawful  And  so  he  intimates,  I  apprehend,  when  he  says,  that  (ambitione  Novalx) 
through  the  ambition  of  Novatus,  the  man  (amstitiUum  fuisse)  was  consiiluted 
deacon,  {se  non  permittente)  without  his  permission.  According  to  CypriarCs 
Wews,  Novatus  should  have  asked  leave  of  his  bishop  to  initiate  his  deacon ; 
but,  being  inflated  by  ambition^  and  presiding  over  a  church  situated  perhaps  in 
the  suburbs,  or  on  some  neighboring  hill,  he  supposed  the  permission  of  the 
bishop  not  necessary  to  the  transaction.    And  here  lay  his  chief  fault. 

(3)  See  Cyprianj  (Eplst  xlix.  p.  64.) :  Hanc  conscientiam  criminum  (Nova- 
tus) jam  pridem  timebat.  Propter  hoc  se  non  de  presbyterio  excitari  tantum 
(be  excluded  from  the  class  of  presbyters,)  sed  et  communicatione  prohiberi 
pro  certo  tenebat.  (But  how.could  the  worthy  Cyprian  know  this,  and  here 
assume  power  to  judge  of  the  thoughts  of  another  ?)  Et  urgentibus  fratribus 
imminebat  cognitionis  dies,  quo  spud  nos  caussa  ejus  ageretur,  nisi  persecutio 
ante  venisset,  quam  iste  veto  quodam  evadends  et  lucrand®  damnationis  exci- 
piens,  (i.  e.  he  rejoiced  in  this  occurrence.  But  who  had  told  Cyprian  that 
fact  f)  hfldc  omnia  commisut  et  miscuit ;  ut  qui  ejici  de  ecclesia  et  excludi  habe- 
[p.  603.]  bat,  judicium  sacerdotum  voluntaria  discessione  prsecederat :  quaai 
evasisse  sit  poenam,  prsevenisse  sententiam. — Many,  both  ancients  and  modems, 
have  understood  the  last  part  in  this  quotation,  as  referring  to  the  journey  of 
Novatus  to  Rome ;  and  they  suppose  Cyprian  intended  to  say,  that  Novatus 
escaped  the  sentence  impending  over  him,  by  his  flight  But  in  this  they  are 
clearly  mistaken.  The  (voluntaria  discessio)  voluntary  departure,  of  which 
Cyprian  speaks,  was  a  withdrawal  from  the  church,  as  is  manifest  from  what 
precedes.  Novatus  withdrew  himself  from  the  bishop  and  the  church,  to  pre- 
vent being  excluded  by  the  priests. 

§  XIY.  The  Schism  of  Feliclssimns  at  Carthage.  After  the  de- 
parture of  Cyprianj  and  so  long  as  the  Aftican  magistrates  kept 
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up  a  vigorotm  persecution  of  the  Christians,  these  movements 
were  dormant.  But  when  the  fiiry  of  the  persecution  gradually 
subsided,  and  Cyprian  began  to  prepare  for  returning  to  his  church, 
now  fast  recovering  its  former  tranquillity,  Navahts,  doubtless, 
fearing  that  the  returning  bishop  would  revive  the  prosecution 
which  he  had  commenced  before  his  flight,  deemed  it  necessary 
to  organize  a  party  which  should  obstruct  the  return  of  his  ad- 
versary to  his  church,  and  thus  to  deprive  him  of  the  means  of 
annoyance  to  himsel£(*)  •And,  therefore,  by  means  of  Felicissi- 
mvsj  the  deacon  whom  he  had  ordained  against  the  pleasure  of 
the  bishop,  he  drew  off  a  portion  of  the  church  from  Cyprian  ; 
and,  particularly,  with  the  aid  of  one  Augendus,  he  resisted  the 
regulations  which  Cyprian  had  sanctioned,  in  reference  to  the 
poor.  To  his  party  belonged,  not  only  many  of  the  people,  but 
especially  five  presbyters,  who  had  long  indulged  animosity  to- 
wards Cyprian.(^  This  turbulent  faction  were  able  to  retard 
somewhat  the  return  of  Cyprian,  but  they  could  not  frustrate  it. 
Therefore,  after  a  short  delay,  which  prudence  suggested,  the 
bishop  returned  to  Carthage,  and  assembling  a  council,  princi- 
pally on  account  of  the  lapsed,  he  began  to  repress  the  rashness 
of  his  adversaries ;  and  he  expelled  Felicissimus,  the  author  of 
the  sedition,  and  the  five  presbyters,  his  associates,  from  the 
church.  The  ejected  persons,  unawed  by  this  punishment,  set  up 
a  new  church  at  Carthage,  in  opposition  to  CyprimCs  congre- 
gation, and  placed  over  it,  as  bishop,  Fortunatus,  one  of  the  five 
presbyters,  whom  Cyprian  had  excommunicated.(*)  But  this 
company  had  more  courage  than  efficiency,  and  sinking  into  dis- 
cord, seems,  not  long  after,  to  have  become  extinct,  for  none  of 
the  ancients  make  mention  of  its  progress. 

(1)  Cyprian  does  not  expressly  say  that  Novatus  induced  Felicissir  [p.  504.] 
mus  to  organize  this  opposition  to  him ;  hut  this  is  inferred,  from  the  fact,  that 
he  throws  on  Novatus  all  the  blame  of  the  divisions  and  discords  in  the  church. 
He  says,  (Epist  xlix.  p.  64.) :  Circa  csteros  autem  fratres  elaboramus,  quos  ab 
eo  (Novato)  circumTentos  dolemus,  ut  veteratoris  perniciosum  latus  fugiant,  ut 
lethales  laqueos  sollicitantis  evadant,  ut  de  qua  pelli  ille  divinitus  meruit  eccle- 
siam  repetant :  quos  quidem,  Domino  adjuvante,  per  ejus  misericordiam  regredi 
posse  confidimus.  In  the  same  Epistle,  he  calls  Felicissimus  (satellUem  NoveUx) 
a  satellite  of  Novatus ;  which  pretty  distinctly  implies  that  Novatus  used  FelU 
cissimus  as  his  agent  or  instrument  for  disturbing  the  peace  of  the  Church,  and 
setting  it  at  variance  with  its  bishop.    But,  as  I  observed  at  the  first,  many 
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things  relating  to  this  contest  are  unknown  to  us;  and  Cyprian  himself  some- 
times speaks,  as  if  Felidsiimus  did  not  act  from  the  instigation  of  another, 
but  from  the  impulse  of  his  own  mind.  In  his  38th  Epistle,  (p.  51.)  in  which 
he  descants  warmly  on  the  criminality  of  Felicissimus^  he  makes  no  mention 
whatever  of  NovatuSf  but  represents  Felicissimus  as  the  cause  of  all  the  evil. 
He  says:  Nee  loci  mei  honoremotus,  nee  vestraauctoritateet  prsesentia  fractus, 
instinctu  suo  quietem  fratrum  turbans  proripuit  se  cum  plurimls,  Ducsm  se  f<u> 
lionis  et  sedilionis  principem  temerario  furore  contestans.  The  affairs  of  NovO' 
tiLS  and  Felicissimus  were  undoubtedly  connected;  and  that  each  of  them  aided 
the  other,  is  beyond  controversy :  yet  the  two  inovements  seem  to  have  stood 
disconnected,  in  some  respect,  which  we  are  unable  even  to  conjecture.  In  the 
progress  of  the  controversy,  this  disconnexion  becomes  manifest.  For  Nova- 
tus  joined  the  followers  of  NotaUian^  from  whom  Felicissimus  kept  aloof. 
Novatus  set  up  one  Maximus  as  a  bishop  at  Carthage,  and  Felicissimus  set  up 
another,  in  the  person  of  Fortunaius,  This  shows,  that  the  two  sects  had 
nothing  in  common  at  that  time,  except  their  hatred  of  Cyprian.  In  the  com- 
mencement of  the  controversy,  however,  theur  connexion  seems  to  have  been 
more  intimate. 

(2)  Felicissimus,  as  a  man,  was  not  much  better  than  his  presbyter  Novatus. 
For  Cyprian  charges  him  not  only  vrith  fraud  and  rapine,hut  also  with  aduiiery: 
Ad  fraudes  ejus  et  rapinas,  quas  dilucida  veritate  cognovimus,  adulterium  etiam 
crimen  accedit,  quod  fratres  nostri  graves  viri  deprehendisse  se  nunciaverunt  et 
probaturos  se  asseverarunt.  This  occurs  in  Epistle  38.  (p.  61.) :  and  in  another 
Epistle,  (65.  p.  79.)  he  is  branded  with  marks  of  still  greater  infamy ;  for  he  is 
pronounced.  Pecuniae  commissae  sibi  fraudator,  stuprator  virginum,  matrimo- 
niorum  multorum  depopulator  atque  corrupter.  It  was  not  therefore  one  act  of 
adultery,  but  many,  that  he  committed;  and  not  satisfied  with  that  form  oi 
wickedness,  he  violated  the  chastity  of  many  virgins.  I  confess,  I  must  here 
[p.  506.]  doubt  a  little,  and  must  suspect  that  Cyprian,  in  the  ardor  of  his  in- 
dignation, expressed  more  than  he  intended.  But  let  us  dismiss  our  su»piciona, 
and  listen  to  the  martyr.  This  debauchee,  then,  who  was  unworthy  of  the  name 
of  a  man,  stirred  up  the  sad  conflict,  while  Cyprian  was  absent.  Cyprian  in 
his  exile  had  sent  four  deputies  to  Carthage,  the  two  bishops  Caldmiius  and 
Herculanus,  and  two  very  distinguished  confessors,  the  priests  Rogalianus  and 
Numidicus,  who,  in  the  bishop's  name  and  stead,  should  distribute  among  the 
poor  the  moneys  due  to  them,  and  carefully  examine  the  lives  and  the  condition 
of  those  who  were  living  on  the  bounties  of  the  church,  in  order  to  advance  the 
most  worthy  of  them  to  sacred  functions.  I  will  give  the  substance  of  this 
commission  in  the  holy  man*s  own  words;  (Epist.  xxxviii.  p.  61.  ed  Baluz. 
which  is  the  edition  I  always  quote;)  addressing  the  deputies,  he  says:  Cum- 
que  ego  vos  pro  me  vicarios  miserim,  ut  expungeretis  necessitates  fratrum  nos- 
trorum  sumptibus  (i.  e.  with  the  money  collected  by  the  church  for  the  poor,) 
si  qui  etiam  vellent  suas  artes  exercere,  additamento,  quantum  satis  esset,  desi- 
deria  eorum  juvaretis :  simul  etiam  et  aetates  eorum  et  conditiones  et  merita 
diacemeretis,  ut  jam  nunc  ego,  cui  cura  incumbit,  omnes  optime  nossem  et 
dignos  quoque  et  humiles  et  mites  ad  ecclesiaaticae  admioistrationis  officia  pro- 
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moverem.  It  appears  then — First:  That  Cyprian  intended,  by  these  deputiet» 
ne^essiiates  expungifralrum  sumplilnu ;  i.  e.  to  relieve  the  wants  of  the  brethren 
from  the  fands  of  the  church.  For  expungere  necessUcUes^  ia  simply  to  satisfy  and 
remove  the  wants  of  the  poor. — Secondly :  That  he  winhed  those  amon^  the 
poor,  who  were  disposed  to  labor  at  their  trades,  to  be  supplied  with  money 
from  the  church  treasury  sufficient  for  purchasing  the  necessary  tools  and 
means  for  business. — ^Thirdly :  That  he  wished  those  among  the  poor,  who 
were  fit  for  deacons  and  other  sacred  functions,  to  be  removed  from  the  class  of 
the  poor  who  were  supported  by  the  church,  in  order  to  their  admission  to  the 
class  of  officers  of  the  church ;  in  short,  he  wished  the  fund  for  the  poor  to  be 
relieved  of  a  part  of  ite  burden.  All  these  measures  were  honorable,  pious,  and 
useful.  But  Felieissimui  resisted  them.  He  would  not  have  {necessitates  eX" 
pungi,)  the  wants  of  the  brethren  relieved,  nor  have  such  an  examination  of  the 
indigent  as  the  bishop  directed.  Says  Cyprian:  Intercessit,  ne  quia  posset 
expungi,  (being  a  deacon,  he  held  the  church  funds,  and  therefore  was  able  to 
prevent  the  giving  of  relief  to  the  embarrassed ;  he  refused  to  pay  over  to  the 
bishop's  deputies  the  moneys  in  his  hands :)  neve  ea,  quae  desideraveram,  pos- 
sent  diligenti  examinatione  discerni.  The  necessities  of  many  were  indeed  re- 
lieved; that  is,  as  Cyprian  soon  after  states,  through  the  hands  of  the  deputies, 
(slipendia  epiacopo  dispensante  percipiebant,)  they  received  the  stipends  which 
the  bishop  dispensed.  For  Felicissimus  had  not  the  whole  treasury  in  his 
hands,  but  only  that  of  the  Hill  Church,  of  which  he  was  deacon.  But  aa  he 
held  out  severe  threats  against  those  who  did  not  reject  the  relief  [p.  506.] 
profierred  by  Cyprian^s  depnties,  many  abstained  from  it,  and  would  not  avail 
themselves  of  the  kind  offers  of  the  deputies.  And  these,  undoubtedly,  Feli' 
eissijnus  relieved  from  the  funds  in  his  hands.  Comminatus  est  fratribus  nostrisi 
qui  primi  expungi  accesserant  potentatu  improbo  et  terrore  violento,  quod  se- 
cum  in  monte  non  communicarent,  qui  nobis  obtemperare  noluissent ;  L  e.  he 
threatened,  that  he  and  the  Hill  Church,  of  which  he  was  deacon,  would  not 
hold  those  as  brethren,  who,  being  in  want,  should  make  application  to  the 
bishop's  deputies^ — Here  we  have  the  crime  of  Felicissimus,  But  the  cause  or 
pretext  for  the  criminal  act,  Cyprian  does  not  mention;  nor  has  any  one,  so  far 
aa  I  know,  attempted  its  investigation.  This,  therefore,  ia  a  problem  for  us  to 
solve :  and  it  is  not  so  abstruce,  as  to  require  great  ingenuity  for  its  solution. 
Felicissimus,  as  we  have  seen,  was  a  deacon ;  and  therefore  to  him  belonged 
the  care  of  the  poor,  and  the  administration  of  the  treasury  of  the  church. 
Now  the  authority  and  dignity  of  de^icons,  were  far  greater  in*  the  African  church 
than  in  the  other  churches,  as  might  be  shown  from  various  testimonies.  They, 
equally  with  the  presbyters,  had  a  seat  in  the  councils,  oh  appears  from  CypriarCs 
55th  Epistle,  and  other  places.  They  were  dispatched  to  the  prisons,  to  look 
after  the  martyrs  and  confessors,  and  be  their  counsellors,  as  before  shown.  In 
the  absence  of  the  presbyters,  they  could  receive  the  confessions  of  offenders, 
and  absolve  the  penitent  This  Cyprian  admits,  in  his  13th  Epistle,  where  ho 
allows  the  lapsed  to  make  their  confeijsion  to  the  deacons.  They  also  hod 
some  share  in  the  government  of  the  church.  Therefore  Felicissimus^  inflated 
with  the  pride  of  office,  maintained,  that  tlie  distribution  of  money  to  the  poor 
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and  other  matters,  should  have  been  assigned  by  the  bishop  to  himself  and  the 
other  deacons,  and  not  to  deputies  commissioned  by  him ;  and  he  complained, 
that  by  his  commission,  Cyprian  trespassed  on  the  rights  of  the  order  of  dea- 
cons.  This  solution  will  at  once  suggest  itself  to  a  person  familiar  with  Chris- 
tian antiquities,  and  duly  considering  the  case.  But,  perhaps,  this  daring  man 
meditated  something  still  more  criminal.  He  contended,  perhaps,  that  by  forsak- 
ing his  church  in  the  time  of  persecution,  and  seeking  his  own  safety  by  flight, 
Cyprian  forfeited  his  dignity,  and  deprived  himself  of  the  honors  and  the  rights 
pertaining  to  a  bishop :  and  therefore,  that  his  orders,  communicated  through 
his  deputies,  were  to  be  disregarded,  as  being  those  of  a  man  no  longer  pos- 
sessing authority;  and  that  another  head  must  be  placed  over  the  church. 
And  it  is  well  known,  that  others,  likewise,  called  in  question  the  prudence  of 
Cyprian,  in  withdrawing  from  his  church  when  conflicting  with  its  enemies. 

Cyprian,  on  being  informed  of  the  criminal  conduct  of  Fdicissimtts,  imme- 
diately addressed  to  his  legates  a  letter  which  has  come  down  to  us,  ordering 
the  man  to  be  ejected  from  the  church.  The  legates  obeyed  their  instructions, 
without  delay,  and  declared  unworthy  of  communion  in  the  sacred  rites,  not 
only  Felicissimus,  the  author  of  the  disturbance,  but  also  one  AugendiLs,  his 
associate,  concerning  whom  we  have  no  knowledge,  and  some  others  of  both 
sexes.  This  appears  from  a  letter  of  the  legates,  among  the  Epistles  of 
[p.  507.]  Cyprian,  No.  xxxix.  This  act  certainly  betokens  a  man  of  a  vehe- 
ment and  hasty  temper,  rather  than  of  a  discreet  and  prudent  mind ;  and  it  is 
one  of  the  things  which,  in  my  judgment,  show  that  Cyprian  was  more  stu- 
dious of  his  own  honor,  than  of  the  public  good.  In  the  first  place,  he  assumed 
the  oflSce  of  a  judge,  in  his  own  cause,  contrary  to  the  rules  of  justice;  for  the 
contest  was  respecting  the  extent  of  the  bishop's  rights,  and  those  of  the  order 
of  deacons.  And  that  Felidssimus  was  not  destitute  of  arguments,  by  which 
to  defend  his  conduct,  is  sufficiently  manifest  from  the  fact,  tliat  Cyprian  most 
carefully  conceals  from  us  the  cause  which  produced  the  controversy.  For  if 
the  cause  alleged  by  his  adversary  for  his  bold  resistance  to  the  bishop,  had 
been  manifestly  unjust,  or  destitute  of  all  plausibility,  Cyprian  certainly  would 
not  have  passed  silently  over  it,  but  would  have  assailed  it  in  his  usually  elo- 
quent and  severe  manner. — ^In  the  next  place,  Cyprian,  by  his  deputies, 
expelled  from  the  church  one  of  its  ministers  or  deacons,  unheard  and  uncon- 
victed of  crime,  by  his  sole  authority,  and  without  consulting  the  people ;  which 
a  bi»hop  had  by  no  means  a  right  to  do.  He  therefore  went  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  his  power.  He  mentions,  indeed,  (in  the  Epistle  before  cited,)  three 
grounds  for  his  sentence:  the  threats  of  FeLidssimus,  his  frauds  and  rapines, 
and  his  adultery.  But,  as  Cyprian  himself  tacitly  admits,  Felicissimus  had 
never  carried  his  threats  into  execution ;  the  frauds  and  rapines  of  which 
the  bishop  says  he  had  the  most  certain  knowledge  (se  dilucida  xeriiaie 
cognovisse,)  had  not  been  brought  forward  and  spread  out  before  the  people ; 
and  as  to  the  adultery,  as  he  again  admits,  it  had  never  been  substantiated  by 
proof.  It  was  therefore  unavoidable,  that  this  rash  decision  should  produce 
still  greater  dissensions.  Among  the  Carthagenian  presbyters,  there  were^ve, 
who  had  dissented  and  opposed  the  elevation  of  Cyprian  to  the  episcopate. 
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These  had  previoasly  manifested,  by  various  signs,  an  aversion  to  him;  and 
now  they  openly  forsook  him,  and  went  with  the  party  of  Felidsnmus;  and 
undoubtedly,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  appointment  of  another  bitihop 
in  his  place.  Some  learned  men  think  NoveUus  was  one  of  the  Jive ;  to  which 
opinion  we  shall  soon  give  attention.  These  presbjrters,  in  order  to  accomplish 
their  object  more  readily,  promised  to  the  lapsed,  towards  whom  Cyprian  had 
been  somewhat  severe,  that  if  they  would  separate  themselves  from  the  bishop, 
they  should  be  restored  to  the  fellowship  of  the  church  without  any  penance 
whatever.  Says  Cyprian^  (Epist  x1.  p.  62.) :  Conjurationis  sun  memores,  et 
antiqua  ilia  contra  episcopatum  meum  -  -  -venena  retinentes,  instaurant  vetereu 
contra  nos  unpugnationem  suam.  •  -  -  Nunc  se  ad  lapsorum  pemiciem  venenata 
sua  deceptione  verterunt,  nt  ngros  et  saucios,  et  ad  capienda  fortiora  consilia 
per  calamitatem  ruinn  sun  minus  idoneos,  et  minus  solidos,  a  medela  vulneris 
sni  Avocent,  et  intermissis  precibua  et  orationibus,  quibus  Dominus  longa  et 
continua  satisfactione  placandus  est,  ad  exitiosam  temeritatem  mendacio  cap- 
tiosffi  pacis  invitent.  Most  bitterly  does  this  holy  man  complain  of  the  rashness 
of  the  five  presbyters,  in  this  Epistle  addressed  to  the  Christian  people.  But 
among  his  complaints  and  accusations,  there  are  some  which  are  extravagant, 
and  would  better  become  an  orator  laboring  to  excite  odium  against  [p.  608.] 
a  criminal,  than  a  Christian  bishop.  One  thing  of  this  character,  as  it  strikes 
me,  is  his  comparing  the  five  presbyters  to  the  five  prinapal  men  cf  Carthage^ 
who  were  joined  with  the  magistrates  for  suppressing  and  exterminating  the 
Christians.  Quinque  isti  presbyteri  nihil  aliad  sunt,  quam  quinque  primores 
nii,  qui  edicto  nuper  magistratibus  fuerunt  copulati,  ut  fidem  nostram  subrue- 
rent,  ut  gracilia  fratrum  corda  ad  lethaies  laqueos  pnevaricatione  veritatis  aver- 
terent  In  searching  for  the  import  of  this  passage,  learned  men  have  labored 
wonderfully.  But  it  manifestly  refers  to  the  five  principal  citizens,  whom  DeeiuM^ 
in  his  edict,  had  coupled  vdth  the  magistrates,  for  the  more  sure  accomplish- 
ment of  his  purpose  of  exterminating  Christianity.  By  this  formidable  schism, 
the  return  of  Cyprian  to  his  diocese  was,  for  a  time,  retarded;  yet,  very  soon, 
casting  away  all  fear,  he  returned,  and  by  his  presence  put  an  end  to  the  strife. 
It  now  remains  for  us  to  inquire,  whether  the  famous  Notatus^  whom  Cy- 
prian  terms  the  standard-bearer  of  all  the  Carthagenian  tumults,  was  one  of 
those  five  presbyters  who  joined  the  party  of  Felicisnmus  7  The  learned,  with 
great  unanimity,  afiirm  it :  one  only,  so  far  as  I  know,  denies  it ;  namely,  John 
Pearson^  in  his  Annales  Cyp^ancee ;  and  he  offers  no  proof  of  his  opinion.  It 
Nocalus  were  one  of  these  presbyters,  the  cause  of  his  hatred,  and  of  the  se- 
dition against  Cyprian^  would  be  manifest  But,  ail  things  considered,  I  appre- 
hend Pear$un  was  right,  and  that  Novattts  is  not  to  be  numbered  among  those 
adversaries  of  Cyprian.  In  the  first  place,  it  has  been  already  shown,  clearly, 
that  Navalus  was  at  enmity  with  Cyprian  some  time  before  Felicissimus  at- 
tempted to  make  disturbances  in  the  church  at  Carthage;  and  that  Cyprian  was 
prevented  from  bringing  him  to  trial,  and  ejecting  him  from  the  church,  solely 
by  the  sudden  outbreak  of  the  Decian  persecution,  which  obliged  Cyprian  to  go 
into  retirement.  But  those  five  presbyters  did  not  withdraw  themselves  from 
Cyprian^  until  after  the  sedition  excited  by  Feliciswnus.  Before  that  time,  they 
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had  dissembled  their  alienation,  and  the  bishop  had  no*  controversy  with  them. 
In  the  next  place,  it  appears,  from  the  49th  Epistle  of  Cyprian^  (p.  64.)  that 
sentence  was  never  pronounced  by  the  council  of  Carthage  against  NovtUus,  but 
that  he  prevented  the  sentence  by  his  flight  Says  the  bishop:  Ejici  de  ecclesia 
et  ezcludi  habebat  -  -  Quasi  evasisse  sit  poenam,  pnevenisse  sententiam.  And 
he  afterwards  says :  He  merited  expulsion  from  the  church,  (eum  meruisse  de 
ecclesia  pel  11,)  and  not  that  he  wo*  expeUed,  In  fact,  Novatus,  to  prevent  being 
condemned,  withdrew  himself  from  the  church  of  Carthage,  and  from  Cyprian's 
jurisdiction.  But  those  five  presbyters,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  appeared  be- 
fore the  council  of  bishops  which  Cyprian  assembled  after  his  return,  made  their 
defence,  and,  by  a  decree  of  the  council,  were  .excluded  from  the  communion  of 
[p.  509.]  the  church.  I  am  aware  that  Cyprian  says,  (Epist  xlix.  p.  63.)  that 
Novalus  was  condemned  by  the  voice  of  all  the  priests,  (jperfidus  omnium  Sacer^ 
datum  voce  damTuUus.)  And  hence  the  learned  have  inferred,  that  he  was  con- 
demned in  the  council,  in  conjunction  with  the  other  presbyters,  the  enemies  of 
Cyprian.  But  the  words  may  very  properly  be  understood  of  the  private  conp 
demnation  of  individuals ;  and  they  undoubtedly  prove,  that  all  the  teachers  of 
the  church  disapproved  of  his  temerity  and  improbity.  Besides,  unless  I  am 
wholly  deceived,  Novatus  had  already  reached  Rome,  and  joined  the  partizans 
of  Novatiarij  when  Cyprian,  after  his  return,  instituted  a  process  against  the 
faction  of  Felicissimus  and  the  five  presbyters.  The  whole  history  will  become 
disjointed,  and  be  very  diflScult  to  arrange,  unless  we  take  this  to  be  certain. 
And  when  Cyprian  says,  explicitly,  that  Novatus  (sententiam  pravenisse)  pre- 
vented sentence  being  passed  by  retiring;  he  clearly  intimates  that  Novatus  had 
gone  away,  and  was  residing  at  Rome,  before  Cyprian  returned  to  his  church.—- 
Lastly,  omitting  other  things  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  it  is  certain,  that  although 
Novatus  aided  Felicissimus^  and  was  favorable  to  his  cause  while  in  Africa,  yet, 
he  did  not  adhere  to  his  party  at  Rome,  but  joined  a  very  different  one,  namely, 
that  of  Novation,  Neither  did  he  recognize  the  bishop,  FortunatuSj  whom  the 
faction  of  Felicissimus  had  set  up  in  opposition  to  Cyprian ;  but  he  established 
another  bishop  at  Carthage,  namely,  Maximus^  one  of  the  Novatian  party. 

(3)  On  the  subsidence  of  the  Decian  persecution,  Cyprian  returned  to  Car- 
thage, and  immediately  summoned  a  council  of  bishops,  to  settle  the  controversy 
respecting  the  lapsed,  and  to  try  the  cause  of  Felicissimus  and  the  presbyters 
associated  with  him.  It  were  much  to  be  wished  that  the  Acts  of  this  council, 
or  at  least,  the  epistle  of  Cyprian  and  the  African  bishops  concerning  it,  of 
which  Cyprian  makes  mention,  (Epist.  xlii.  p.  67.)  had  come  doWn  to  us.  But 
^hey  are  all  lost,  and  we  have  to  form  our  judgment  of  the  whole  affair,  from  a 
few  words  of  Cyprian,  Prom  these  it  appears,  first,  that  Felicissimus  and  the 
five  presbyters  were  present  and  had  a  hearing  before  the  council.  Cyprian^ 
writing  to  Cornelius,  bishop  of  Rome,  says,  (Epist  xlii.  p.  57.) :  Quantum  vero 
hie  ad  presbyterorum  quorundam  et  Felicissimi  caussam  pertinet,  quid  hie  ac- 
tum sit^  ut  scire  posses,  litteras  ad  te  collegae  nostri  (the  assembled  bishops) 
roanu  sua  subscriptas  miserunt,  qui,  auditis  eis,  quid  senserint  et  quid  pronun- 
ciaverint,  ex  eorum  litteris  disces.  Secondly,  from  another  of  his  Epistles  to 
the  same  Cornelius,  (Epist  Iv.  p.  87,  &c)  it  appears,  that  not  only  the  bishops 
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of  the  African  province,  bat  also  the  presbyters  and  deacons^  and  not  in  a  small 
but  in  a  large  number,  were  present  in  the  convention.  Si  eorum,  qui  de  illis 
priore  anno  judicaverunt,  namerus  cum  presbyteris  et  diaeonis  computetur,  plu- 
res  tunc  affuerunt  judicio  et  cognitioni,  quam  sunt  ildem  isti,  qui  cum  Fortunate 
(the  bishop  set  up  by  the  factious  in  opposition  to  Cyprian,)  nunc  videntur 
esse  conjunotL  From  the  same  Epistle,  it  appears  that  all  of  them  were  eject- 
ed from  the  church  by  the  united  suffrage  of  the  bishops;  yet  not  [p.  510.] 
without  the  prospect  of  a  pardon  of  their  offences,  provided  they  would  reform. 
Says  Cyprian,  (p.  88.) :  Nee  ecclesia  istic  cuiquam  clauditur,  nee  episcopus 
alicui  denegatur.  Patientia  et  focilitas  et  humanitas  nostra  venientibus  praesto 
est  Opto  omnes  in  ecclesiam  regredi.  Neither  does  Cyprian  omit  to  mention 
the  offences,  which  called  forth  this  sentence ;  but,  to  my  astonishment,  he  gives 
most  prominence  to  that  one,  which  is  the  most  excusable,  and  was  never  num- 
bered among  the  capital  crimes  which  exclude  a  man  from  the  church;  namely, 
compassion  for  the  lapsed,  and  defence  of  the  Certificates  of  Peace  heretofore 
mentioned.  Let  us  hear  the  eloquent  man*s  own  words :  Taceo  itaque  de  frau- 
dibus  ecclesiae  fiictis,  (i.  e.  the  interception  and  misapplication  of  the  money  of 
the  church,)  Conjurationes  et  adulteria  et  varia  delictorum  genera  praetereo. 
(These  the  good  man  considers  as  minor  offences,  and  as  not  so  much  against 
God,  as  against  men  and  the  bishop.  But  now  comes  the  huge  crime  against 
God  himself,  and  for  which  alone  they  were  deemed  worthy  of  punishment.) 
Unum  illud,  in  quo  non  mea,  nee  hominum,  sed  Dei  caussa  est,  de  eorum  facinore 
Don  puto  esse  reticendum,  quod  a  prime  statim  persecutionis  die  -  -  communicare 
cum  lapsis,  et  poeniterUiae  agendae  intercedere  non  destiterunt:  i.  e.  they  wished 
those,  who  brought  Certificates  of  Peace  from  martyrs,  to  be  received  again  by 
the  church.  In  magnifying  this  crime,  he  pours  forth  all  his  eloquence,  and 
consumes  a  large  part  of  his  Epistle,  as  if  nothing  could  be  more  atrocious  and 
offensive  to  God.  Now  I  suppose,  that  an  adulterer,  a  sacrilegious  man,  an 
enemy  of  the  public  peace,  a  plunderer  of  the  funds  devoted  to  the  poor,  is  a 
fkr  greater  sinner,  than  the  man  who,  being  of  a  miid  temperament  and  aware 
of  human  frailty,  shows  himself  kind  and  lenient  towards  those,  who  aposta- 
tised  from  Christ  through  fear  of  death,  and  themselves  abhorred  the  crime. 
But  to  tell  the  truth,  it  was  neither  this  fault,  nor  the  bulk  of  the  others,  which 
cast  Felicissimus  and  his  associates  out  of  the  church ;  but  (as  the  whole  Epistle 
'shows,)  it  was  this  single  one,  that  Felicisstmus  dnred  to  oppose  the  mandates  of 
the  bishop,  and  to  raise  up  a  party  against  him.  And  that  excessive  lenity  to- 
wards the  lapsed)  was  so  great  and  heinous  a  crime,  in  the  view  of  Cyprian,  be- 
cause it  was  not  only  contrary  to  his  judgment  in  the  matter,  but  also  weaken- 
ed his  authority.  We  shall  see,  in  another  place,  with  what  zeal  this  holy  man 
labored  to  defend  and  exalt  the  episcopal  dignity,  at  the  expense  of  the  people's 
rights. — In  what  way  the  accused  conducted  their  defence,  or  with  what  argu- 
ments they  justified  their  conduct,  Cyprian  has  no  where  informed  us.  We 
should  have  been  able  to  judge  much  better  of  the  merits  of  this  controversy, 
if  some  of  those  arguments  had  reached  us.  I  am  very  confident  that  they 
accused  Cyprian  of  thirsting  for  power  and  lordship ;  and  that  they  urged  the 
rights  of  the  presbyters,  the  deacons,  and  the  people.    Felicissimus  and  the 
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presbyters,  when  condemned  by  the  council,  were  not  disheartened  by  the 
[p.  611.]  contumely,  but  sought  to  establish  a  new  congregation  at  Carthage, 
separated  from  CypriarCs  church.  And  over  their  flock,  they  made  one  Fortu- 
natus  bishop,  obtaining  consecration  for  him  from  five  bishops  who  are  named 
and  severely  castigated  by  Cyprian^  (Epist  Iv.  p.  82.)  And  thus  there  were 
three  bishops  at  Carthage,  at  one  and  the  same  time ;  namely,  Cyprian^  whom 
the  greater  part  of  the  people  followed,  Martmux,  set  up  by  the  legatee 
of  Novatian  from  Rome,  and  ForluTuUus^  whom  the  faction  of  FeUeissimus 
had  created.  This  last  party,  in  order  to  strengthen  then-  new  church,  sent 
FeUeUsimue  with  quite  a  number  of  delegates  to  Rome,  to  endeavor  to 
bring  the  Romish  bishop  Cornelius  to  espouse  their  cause,  and  renounce  the 
support  of  Cyprian,  Cornelius  was  a  little  perplexed,  being  terrified  by  the 
threats  of  the  legates,  and  stumbled  by  their  false  statements.  For  they  threat- 
ened to  expose  (turpia  muUa  ac  prdbrosa)  many  base  and  reproachful  things,  if 
he  refused  to  receive  the  letter  they  had  brought  for  him,  {Cyprian^  Episi  1y. 
p.  80.) ;  and  they  asserted,  that  iwenty-Jive  African  bishops  attended  the  conse- 
cration of  Foriunatus.  Cyprian  contends,  that  this  was  a  gross  falsehood ;  and 
I  believe,  he  was  correct  And  yet  he  seems  to  admit,  that  there  were  more 
than  jfve  bishops  present  on  that  occasion;  bad  ones,  however,  either  lapsed,  or 
hereticaL  Si  nomina  (of  the  five-and-twenty  bishops)  ab  eis  quaereres,  non 
haberent  vel  quos  false  nominarent  Tanta  apud  eos  etiam  malorum  (episcapo" 
rumt  undoubtedly;  for  he  is  speaking  of  bishops,)  penuria  est,  ut  ad  illos  nee  de 
eacrificatis,  nee  de  haereticis  viginti  quinque  (episcopi)  coUigi  possint  In  the 
assembly,  therefore,  besides  the  Jive  who  consecrated  FelicissimuSt  there  were 
several  other  bishops,  but  they  were  either  sacrificers  who,  of  course,  must  have 
been  deposed,  or  they  were,  in  Cyprian's  estimation,  heretics.  Cornelius  as- 
sumed courage,  his  first  fears  subsiding,  and  rejecting  the  overtures  of  Fdicis-^ 
simuSf  he  remained  friendly  to  Cyprian,  And  this  was  necessary,  for  his  own 
sake ;  for  he  was  hard  pressed  by  the  faction  of  Novatian^  which  also  assailed 
Cyprian^  and  inclined  towards  the  party  of  Felicissimus,  What  Cornelius 
would  have  done,  had  he  been  free  and  not  in  need  of  Cypriaris  friendship,  is 
another  question,  and  we  offer  no  conjectures  about  it  What  occured  after 
this< — ^whether  Foriunatus  had  sny  successor,  or  whether  those  who  separated 
from  Cyprian,  returned  again  to  the  church, — no  ancient  writer  has  informed 
us.    Perhaps,  this  whole  faction  became  amalgamated  with  tlie  NovaUans. 

He  who  shall  impartially  examine  this  controversy,  will  perhaps  admit,  that 
it  may  be  pronounced  the  last  struggle  of  expiring  liberty,  in  the  African 
church,  against  episcopal  domination.  Cyprian^  although  he  frequently  speaks 
modestly  enough  of  himself,  and  respectfully  enough  of  the  martyrs  and  con- 
fessors, the  rights  of  the  presbyters  and  deacons,  and  the  authority  of  the  peo- 
ple, yet  wished  to  concentrate  all  power  in  his  own  hands,  and,  subverting  the 
ancient  form  of  government,  to  subject  the  whole  church  to  the  absolute  au- 
[p.  612.]  thority  and  good  pleasure  of  the  bishop.  This  was  the  source  of  all 
these  conflicts.  The  confessors,  the  presbyters,  the  deacons,  and  the  people, 
made  a  partial  resistance ;  but  the  fortitude  and  perseverance  of  Cyprian  finally 
triumphed.  No  one  will  approve  of  every  thing  done  by  his  antagonists;  yet  that 
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they  contended  for  the  rights  of  the  clergy  and  people,  in  opposition  to  a 
bishop  affecting  to  have  absolute  dominion  over  them,  is  placed  beyond  all  con- 
troveisy  by  the  scanty  and  obscure  documents  which  have  come  down  to  u^ 

§  XY.  The  Schism  of  BToTatiaii  at  Rome.  Before  the  return  of 
Cyprian  from  exile,  Novatus,  dreading  the  severity  of  the  bishop, 
had  retired  to  Rome ;  where  discord  and  strife  were  no  less  pre- 
valent than  at  Carthage.  Navatian,  one  of  the  Roman  presbyters, 
a  learned,  eloquent,  and  grave  man,  but  rigid  and  austere,  denied 
that  any  persons  falling  into  the  grosser  sins,  and  especially  the 
persons  who  had  forsaken  Christ  in  the  Decian  persecution,  were 
to  be  received  again  to  the  church;  and,  perceiving  that  Cbr- 
nelius,  a  man  held  in  the  highest  estimation  among  the  Romish 
presbyters,  and  also  some  others,  differed  from  him  on  this  sub- 
ject, he  made  the  most  strenuous  opposition  to  the  election  of 
Cornelius  to  succeed  Fabian,  as  bishop  of  Rome.(*)  From  hatred, 
perhaps,  of  Cyprian,  who  was  much  attached  to  Cornelius,  iVb- 
vaius  became  an  associate  and  co-adjutor  of  Nova^tian.  Neverthe- 
less, Cornelius  was  elected  bishop,  and  Nbvaiian  withdrew  from 
communion  with  him,  and  was  foUowed,  at  the  instigation  of  his 
friend,  Novaius,  by  five  presbyters,  several  of  the  confessors,  and 
a  portion  of  the  people.(^  Both  parties,  by  their  letters,  appealed 
to  Cyprian;  and  he,  after  dispatching  legates  to  Rome,  and  care- 
fully examining  the  case,  gave  his  decision  in  favor  of  Cornelius. 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  Cornelius  followed  the  example  of  (7y- 
priaris  fortitude ;  and,  in  a  numerous  council,  which  he  assembled 
at  Rome,  in  the  year  251,  procured  the  ejectment  of  Novatian 
and  his  adherents  from  the  church,  since  nothing  would  persuade 
them  to  entertain  milder  sentiments  in  regard  to  the  lapsed.(') 
The  issue  of  this  affair  was  as  unhappy  as  that  of  the  African 
contest ;  and  it  was  the  more  lamentable,  on  account  of  the  long 
continuance  of  the  evil,  whereas  the  African  schism  was  compa- 
ratively of  short  duration.  Those  whom  Cornelius  had  excluded 
from  the  Romish  church  formed  themselves  into  an  associated 
body,  over  which  they  placed,  as  bishop,  Niovatian,  the  parent  of 
the  association.  This  new  company  of  Christians,  although  de- 
tested by  most  of  the  bishops,  who  approved  the  decrees  [p.  518.] 
of  the  Roman  council,  respecting  the  lapsed,  enjoyed,  neverthe- 
less, staunch  patrons,  and  was  at  once  diffused  through  many 
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parts  of  Christendom,  and  could  not  be  suppressed  before  the 
Jifih  century.  For  this,  its  good  fortune,  it  was  indebted  to  the 
jivity  and  probity  of  the  teachers  who  presided  over  it,  and  to 
le  severity  of  its  discipline,  which  tolerated  no  base  characters, 
none  guilty  of  the  grosser  sins.(*) 

(1)  The  authors  of  most  of  the  schisms  among  Christians,  have  been 
charged,  justly  or  unjustly,  with  many  crimes  and  faults;  but  this  Aotxi^tan was 
not  only  accused  of  no  criminal  act,  but  was  commended,  even  by  those  who 
viewed  him  as  warring  against  the  interests  of  the  church,  by  Cyprian,  Jerome 
and  others,  on  account  of  his  eloquence,  his  learning,  and  his  philosophy.  See 
Cyprian,  Epist.  liL  and  Ivii.  His  adversary  Cornelius,  indeed  inveighs  against 
him  with  much  bitterness,  in  an  Epistle  to  FaHus,  bishop  of  Antioch,  (preserved 
in  part  by  Eusebiue,  Hist  Eccles.  L.  vi.  c.  43.  p.  244.  &c.)  ;  but  still  he  does 
not  impeach  his  life  or  moral  conduct  And  nearly  all  the  charges  he  brings 
against  him,  great  as  they  may  seem  to  be,  relate  to  the  intentions  of  the  mind, 
which  are  known  only  to  God :  and  some  of  the  charges  reflect  more  disgrace 
on  Cornelius  himself  than  Novation,  But  he  has  been  taxed  with  ambition ; 
for  it  is  said  that  he  stirred  up  this  great  controversy,  merely  because  Cornelius 
received  most  votes  for  the  vacant  bishopric,  which  he  himself  coveted.  This 
is  an  old  charge ;  and  it  has  acquired  so  much  strength  and  authority  by  age, 
that  all  the  moderns  repeat  it  with  entire  confidence ;  and  they  tell  us,  that 
Cornelius  and  Novaiian  were  competitors  for  the  episcopate,  and  tliat  the  latter 
failing  of  an  election,  disturbed  the  church,  in  his  lust  for  office.  But  I  have 
no  hesitation  to  pronounce  this  a  false  accusation ;  and  I  think  there  is  no  good 
proof  that  Novation  acted  in  bad  faith,  or  that  he  made  religion  a  cloak  for  his 
desire  of  distinction.  His  enemy,  Cornelius,  does  indeed  say  this,  (in  his  Epist 
apud  Euseb.  Hist  Eccles.  L.  vi.  c.  43.  p.  244.):  n^oT^Adti  ifiyifAtroe  vie  *E«'i^«». 

Admirandus  ille  vir  episcopalis  loci  cupidilate  jampridem  accensus,  et  prsBcipi- 
tem  illam  ambitionem  suam  tegens,  diu  omnes  latuit  But  the  very  words  in 
which  he  is  here  accused,  carry  with  them  his  acquittal.  For  Cornelius  cleariy 
shows,  that  he  comxaled  his  ambition,  which  long  remained  unknown.  Now,  if 
this  was  true,  Novatian  certainly  did  nothing  from  which  his  desire  of  the  epis- 
copate could  be  inferred,  nor  could  he  have  labored  to  secure  votes  or  have 
attempted  to  corrupt  the  electors  and  draw  them  into  his  party.  For  the  man 
who  so  conceals  his  ambition,  that  everybody  believes  him  to  seek  no  self- 
aggrandisement,  cannot  surely  be  a  competitor  with  another  man  for  the 
[p.  514.]  episcopal  office.  But  Cornelius  supplies  us  with  still  stronger  testi- 
mony to  the  innocence  of  his  adversary.  For  he  acknowledges,  that  when 
they  were  deliberating  at  Rome  respecting  the  choice  of  a  bishop,  and  Novatian 
declared  that  he  wished  Home  other  person  than  Cornelius  might  be  chosen,  he 
affirmed,  with  a  tremendous  oath,  that  he  himself  did  not  wish  for  the  office : 
'O  yhf  Toi  Xft/uT^OTATOc  xht  //*  ogJCMV  fofiifdv  TiveSv  irt^-rivfAtr Of  rd  f*i  /t 
oXuf  '£»!••»•»»«  iftyti'^tti     Egregius  ille  vir  iremendis  quibusdam  sacramentis 
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dffirmaxeraLt  se  Episcopatum  non  eoncu;nscere.»Now,  whoever  neither  does  nor 
attempts  anything  that  conld  awaken  a  euBpicion  of  bis  being  ambitious,  and 
morever  declares,  on  oath,  that  he  has  no  desire  of  the  episcopate,  can  not  possi- 
bly be  a  competitor  for  the  episcopal  office.  But,  some  may  say :  The  villain 
perjured  himself;  and  although  he  made  a  great  show  of  modesty,  yet  he  op- 
posed the  election  of  Cornelius,  in  order  to  secure  the  appointment  to  himself. 
To  this  many  things  might  be  said  in  reply ;  I  will  mention  only  one.  Nova- 
tian  was  not  a  man  to  whom  a  suspicion  of  perjury  can  be  attached ;  he  was  a 
man,  whom  his  very  enemies  pronounced  upright,  inflexible  and  rigorous,  and 
whom  no  one  ever  charged  with  impiety  towards  God,  or  with  being  of  a  perverse 
and  irreligious  disposition.  What  then  could  Cornelius  \uk\e  designed  by  writing 
to  Fabian,  and  probably  to  others,  that  NowUian  had  long  secretly  burned  with 
desire  for  the  episcopal  office?  I  answer:  to  confirm  a  conjecture,  and  that  a 
very  dubious  and  intangible  one.  He  reasoned  in  this  manner:  Novatian^  on 
being  expelled  from  the  church,  allowed  himself  to  be  created  bishop  by  his 
adherents ;  therefore,  h^  had  long  coveted  the  office  of  a  bishop,  although  he 
pretended  to  the  contrary.  How  fallacious  and  unworthy  of  a  bishop  such 
reasofdng  is,  I  need  not  here  show.  There  would  indeed  be  a  little  plausibility 
in  it,  though  very  sUght,  if  NovaliaUt  immediately  after  the  election  of  Corne- 
lius, liad  wished  his  friends  to  create  him  also  a  bishop ;  a  thing  entirely  within 
his  power  to  effect  But  he  postponed  all  movements  for  erecting  a  new 
church,  and  patiently  awaited  the  decision  of  the  approaching  council.  And 
after  he  had  been  condemned  and  excluded  from  the  church,  together  with  his 
adherents,  he  thought  there  could  be  no  sin  in  his  taking  the  oversight  of  his 
own  company.  The  invidious  representations  of  this  affair  by  Cornelius^  can 
not  at  this  day  be  refuted,  owing  to  the  want  of  documents ;  yet,  as  they  come 
from  an  enemy,  they  are  not  to  be  received  implicitly  by  those  who  would 
judge  equitably. 

Novalian,  before  he  became  a  Christian,  was  a  phUosopher,  and  most  proba- 
bly a  Stoic.  From  the  account  Cornelius  gives  of  him,  he  appears  to  have 
been  of  a  melancholy  temperament,  and  consequently,  gloomy,  austere,  and 
fond  of  retirement  Those  who  forsook  him  and  came  back  to  the  Romish 
church,  said  they  found  in  the  man,  what  Cnmelius  calls  (apud  Eusebium^ 
p.  242.):  rkf  duotfrnfu^iAf  mhi  \vKopt\(*f,  which  Valerius  translates  abhorrentem 
abomnisocietateferitatem,el  lupinam  quamdam  amiciliam.  He  therefore  shunned 
society,  and  was  wolfish  towards  even  his  friends ;  i.  e.  he  was  harsh,  [p.  616.] 
austere,  and  ungracious  in  his  intercourse.  That  these  things  were  objected  to 
him  with  truth,  I  have  no  doubt ;  for  manners  like  these  are  entirely  accordant 
with  his  principles.  He  was  led  to  embrace  Christianity  by  a  deep  melancholy, 
into  which  he  had  fallen,  and  from  which  he  hoped  to  be  recovered  by  the 
Christians.  At  least,  so  we  must  understand,  in  my  judgment,  what  Cornelius 
has  stated,  (nor  will  any  who  are  familiar  with  the  opinions  and  phraseology  of 
the  ancient  Christians,  understand  Cornelius  differently,) :  ^ApoffxH  tZu  irnrrtwAi 
yfy9Uf  e  2*T4yaf,  fo*T»V4c  Iti  dvTd¥  Kit  ©«<••<{  If  avTfS  x^htf  UoLfh.  Caussam 
atque  inilium  credendi  ipsi  Salanas  in  ipsum  ingressus  atque  in  ipso  aliquamdiu 
commoratus.    This  in  our  style  and  mode  of  speaking,  would  be :  A  deep  and 
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sealed  melancholy  had  fastened  on  his  mind :  and  the  Christians  teho  knew  him 
said,  thai  an  etil  spirit  had  gat  possession  of  him,  and  that  if  he  toouid  profeu 
Christ,  the  evil  spirit  would  go  out  of  him  ;  so,  from  a  hope  of  recovering  his 
health,  he  professed  Christianity,  Perhaps  his  melancholy  was  attended  by  con- 
vuUions.  I  have  not  here  put  a  hasty  and  unwarrantable  construction  on  the 
statement;  for  it  is  not  credible  that  Novation  himself  being  a  Stoic  philosopher, 
would  refer  his  malady  to  an  evil  spirit  This  notion  was  instilled  into  him  by 
the  Christians ;  who,  undoubtedly,  were  desirous  to  bring  a  man  of  such  cor- 
rect morals  to  become  a  Christian ;  and  they  gradually  made  him  a  convert  to 
their  faith.  Impatient  of  his  malady,  Navatian  yielded  to  their  exhortations. 
But  by  the  regalations  of  the  ancient  church,  he  could  not  be  baptized  so  long 
as  he  appeared  to  be  under  the  power  of  an  evil  spirit.  Exorcists  were  there- 
fore sent  to  him,  to  expel  the  foul  demon  by  their  prayers.  But  they  failed  of 
success ;  and  Novatian  at  length  being  seized  with  a  tiireatening  disease,  while 
under  their  operations,  was  baptized  in  his  bed,  when  apparently  about  to  die. 
On  recovering  iVom  the  sickness,  he  seems  to  have  hesitated  whether  he  should 
in  health  confirm  what  he  had  done  in  his  sickness,  and  thus  persevere  in  the 
Christian  religion.  For,  as  Cornelius  invidiously  says  of  him,  he  could  ift>t  be 
persuaded  to  submit  to  the  other  rites  prescribed  by  the  church,  and  be  con- 
firmed by  the  bishop,  or  be  signed,  as  the  term  used  expresses  it  For  this  per- 
tinacity, and  disregard  of  the  Christian  regulations,  unquestionably  the  only  as- 
signable cause  must  have  been,  that  his  mind  was  fluctuating  between  the  phi- 
losophy he  had  before  followed,  and  the  Christian  religion  which  he  had 
embraced  from  a  hope  of  recovering  his  health.  Nor  can  I  much  wonder  at 
this  dubitation :  for  the  Christians  had  assured  him  of  the  restoration  of  his 
health  by  the  exorcists,  who  had  failed,  in  the  undertaking.  Nevertheless,  the 
bishop,  Fabian  perhaps,  a  while  after,  made  him  a  presbyter  in  his  church,  con- 
trary to  the  wishes  of  the  whole  body  of  priests,  and  of  a  large  part  of  the 
church.  (See  Cornelius,  apud  Euseh.  1.  c.  p.  246.)  It  was  altogether  irregular 
and  contrary  to  ecclesiastical  rules,  to  admit  a  man  to  the  priestly  oflice,  who 
had  been  baptized  in  bed ;  that  is,  who  had  been  merely  sprinkled,  and  had  not 
[p.  616.]  been  wholly  immersed  in  water  in  the  ancient  method.  For  by  many, 
and  especially  by  the  Roman  Christians,  the  baptism  of  Clinicks,  (so  they 
called  those,  who,  lest  they  should  die  out  of  the  church,  were  baptized  on  a 
sick  bed,)  was  accounted  less  perfect,  and  indeed  less  valid,  and  not  sufficient 
for  the  attainment  of  salvation.  This  also  was  even  more  strange  and  unheard 
of,  that  a  man  should  be  admitted  among  the  teachers  and  leaders  of  the  Chris- 
tian peopl'e^  who  disregarded  the  laws  of  the  church,  and  pertinaciously  rejected 
the  authority  and  confirmation  of  the  bishop.  The  belief  of  this  age  was, 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  was  imparted  by  the  confirmation  or  signing  of  the  bishop ; 
so  that  all  those  lacked  the  Holy  Spirit,  whose  baptism  had  not  been  approved 
and  ratified  by  the  bishop,  by  prayers,  imposition  of  hands,  and  other  rites. 
Ample  proof  of  this  is  given  by  Cornelius,  who  expressly  states,  that  Novatian 
was  destitute  of  the  Holy  Spirit  because  he  neglected  the  signing  of  the 
bishop.  Tei^TOV  /i  /ui  rv^Ctv,  viit  Sv  rw  iyUv  vvfcz/uaLTOc  vrv^t  ^  Hoc  atUem 
(the  signing  of  the  bishopO  minime  percepto,  quo  tandem  modo  Spiriium  sane- 
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ftcm  poluk  aecipere  7  The  Roman  bishop,  therefore,  committed  a  great  &alt, 
by  conferring  the  honored  office  of  a  presbyter  on  a  man,  who  resbted  the  laws 
of  the  church,  and  whom  he  knew  to  be  destitute  of  the  Holy  Spirit  And  . 
not  only  the  body  of  presbyters,  but  also  the  people,  perceived* the  magnitude 
of  this  &ult ;  and  both  entreated  the  bishop  not  to  confer  that  honor  upon 
NovaiiarL  But  I  can  easily  see,  what  may  have  induced  the  prelate  to  violate 
the  laws  of  the  church  in  regard  to  this  man.  He  feared  lest  the  man  should 
forsake  the  Christian  religion  and  revert  to  his  former  enors,  of  which  dispoei- 
tion  he  had  perhaps  ^ven  some  proofs.  And  therefore,  to  bind  him  to  the 
church,  and  prevent  his  apostatizing,  he  conferred  this  honor  upon  him.  In 
this  opinion  I  am  much  confirmed  by  what  is  stated  by  Comelhut  (apud  Etueh, 
p.  246.)  that  Novation  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  presbyter,  immediately  after 
receiving  baptism:  n<rTlvr«(  »Ar«(«wd'«  rov  r^tr^dvrf^fot/  xark  xH'^  *^*^ 
hrwttiwQv^  (which  is  not  badly  translated  by  Valerius)',  Post susceptum  baptiS' 
mun  (properly,  tis  soon  as  he  had  believed,)  Presbyleri  gradum  fuerat  consecutuSf 
idque  per  gratiam  episcopi.  Very  justly  said  to  he  by  the  favor  of  the  bishop : 
for  it  was  contrary  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  church,  to  admit  a  man  to 
the  office  of  presbyter  almost  as  soon  as  he  was  baptized,  and  before  he  had 
filled  the  office  of  deacon.  This  very  honorary  and  unusual  benevolence  of  the 
bishop,  retained  Novation  in  the  church,  but  it  did  not  so  heal  and  confirm  his 
diseased  mind,  as  wholly  to  extinguish  all  propensity  to  leave  the  church.  For, 
on  the  rise  of  the  Decian  persecution,  when  the  deacons  called  on  him  to  quit 
his  chamber,  where  he  kept  shut  up,  and  per||)rm  the  functions  of  a  presbyter 
among  his  toiling  and  oppressed  brethren,  he  refused  to  do  it ;  nay,  openly  de- 
clared, that  the  office  of  presbyter  was  irksome  to  him,  and  that  he  had  thoughts 
of  returning  again  to  his  philosophy :  M«  y^  In  /iwxwd'At  v^t^^duTi^ec  Ii»«i 
lp»y  rrifAs  yif  T'r«<  pikoviftAs  tfi^riis,  Respondii,  non  amplius  se  telle  [p.  617.] 
presbyterum  esse,  sed  dUfrius  phUosophiai  amore  teneri, — I  have  introduced  these 
remarks  on  the  life  of  Novatian,  because  they  show  that  he  was  far  from  being 
an  evil-minded  man,  though  he  was  of  a  melancholy  and  singular  character ; 
and  they  explain  the  cause  of  that  schism  which  originated  from  him.  Nova- 
tion wrote  much,  but  nothing  that  has  reached  us,  except  a  tract  de  TriniUUe ; 
which  is  commonly  printed  with  the  works  of  TertuHian,  and,  a  few  years 
since,  was  published  separately,  with  Notes  and  Observations  by  Jackson,  in 
London.  But  some  learned  men  contend,  and  not  without  apparent  reason, 
that  it  is  uncertain  whether  Novation  was  the  author  of  this  tract. 

(2)  That  the  African  presbyter  Novatus,  who  fled  from  Carthage  to  Rome  to 
avoid  the  sentence  of  Cyprian,  became  an  associate  and  a  coadjutor  of  Novation, 
procured  him  many  friends,  and  with  vast  zeal  and  effort  cherished  and  pro- 
moted his  cause,  is  abundantly  proved  by  the  Epistles  of  Cyprian,  by  Jerome, 
by  Paeion,  and  many  others.  Novatian,  a  man  gloomy  and  retiring,  would 
have  given  way  to  admonition,  or  would  have  been  easily  overcome,  had  not 
his  irresolute  mind  been  excited  and  fortified  by  the  various  appliances  of  that 
fiictious,  active,  eloquent  man,  an  adept  at  kindling  the  passions,  who  was  influ- 
enced, undoubtedly,  by  his  hatred  of  Cyprian,  the  partizan  of  Cornelius.  And 
necessity  also  urged  Novatus  to  embrace  and  defend  the  party  of  Novation,  with 
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all  his  might,  and  even  to  the  establishing  of  a  new  church  at  Rome.  He  had 
repaired  to  Rome  as  to  a  haven  of  security,  in  order  to  be  safe  from  the  shafts 
of  Cyprian  and  the  Africans.  But  if  Cornelius,  the  intimate  of  his  adversary, 
should  continue  at  the  head  of  the  Romish  church,  he  himself  would  most  as- 
Buredly  be  rejected  and  expelled  from  it  It  was  therefore  necessary  for  him 
either  to  seek  another  asylum,  or  to  cause  Comelitts  to  be  deposed  from  the 
bishopric,  or  lastly,  to  establish  a  new  church  in  which  he  would  find  shelter. 
He  therefore,  more  for  his  owu  safety,  than  for  the  honor  of  ^ovatian,  prevailed 
by  his  eloquence  on  the  Roman  confessors^  L  e.  on  that  portion  of  the  church 
which  possessed  the  greatest  influence  and  efficiency,  to  place  themselves  in 
opposition  to  Cornelius;  a  thing,  which  Novatian  either  could  not,  or  would  not 
attempt  Says  Cyprian  (Epist  xlix.  p.  65.) :  Novate  illinc  a  vobis  recedente, 
id  est,  procella  et  turbine  recedente,  ex  parte  illic  quies  facta  est,  et  gloriosi  ac 
boni  confessores,  qui  de  ecdesia  iilo  incitante  discesserant,  posteaquam  ille  ab 
urbe  discessit,  ad  ecclesiam  reverterunt.  The  same  man,  and  not  Kotaiian^ 
who  was  a  quiet  man,  though  austere  and  rigid,  induced  a  portion  of  the 
people  at  Rome  to  abandon  Cornelius,  Says  Cyprian :  similia  et  paria  Romae 
molitus  est,  quae  Carthagine,  a  clero  portionem  plebis  avellens,  fraternitatis 
bene  sibi  cohaerentis  et  se  invicem  diiigentis  concordiam  sciudens.  He  also 
[p.  518.]  persuaded  Novatian^  a  timid  man,  and  perhaps  reluctating,  to  allow 
himself  to  be  created  bishop :  Qui  istic  (at  Carthage,)  adversus  ecclesiam  dia- 
conum  fecerat,  illic  (at  Rome,)  episcopum  fecit ;  i.  e.  he  ceased  not  to  urge 
Novatian  and  his  friends,  until  h^pre vailed  with  the  latter  to  elect  a  bishop,  and 
with  the  former  to  take  upon  him  that  office.  He  likewise  consented  to  be  de- 
spatched to  Africa,  with  others,  by  the  new  bishop ;  and  thus  empowered,  he 
established,  at  Carthage  and  other  places,  bishops  ad  hearing  to  the  Novatian 
party.  Every  thing  was  planned  and  executed  by  the  active  Novalus,  and 
nothing  or  but  little  by  Novatian,  These  acts  were  criminal,  and  they  indicate 
a  turbulent  spirit,  thirsting  for  revenge,  and  more  solicitous  for  victory  and 
self-advancement  than  for  either  truth  or  tranquility.  Neither  would  I  become 
the  patron  of  the  man :  and  yet  there  is  one  thing,  in  which  he  appears  to  me 
less  culpable  than  is  commonly  thought  All  the  ecclesiastical  historians,  whom 
I  have  read,  add  this  to  his  other  crimes,  that  at  Rome  he  approved  opinions 
directly  opposite  to  those  which  he  maintained  in  Africa :  whence  they  con- 
clude, that  he  showed  his  malignity,  by  this  whiffling  and  inconsistent  course : 
At  Carthage,  say  they,  he  was  mild  and  lenient  to  the  lapsed,  and  thought  they 
ought,  especially  such  of  them  as  presented  Certificates  of  Peace,  to  be  kindly 
received,  and  be  admitted  to  the  church  and  to  the  Lord's  supper,  without  un- 
dergoing penance;  and  this  was  intended  to  vex  Cyprian.  But  at  Rome,  with 
Novatian^  he  excluded  the  lapsed  forever  from  the  church ;  and  was  so  austere 
and  uncompassionate,  in  order  to  overthrow  Cornelius.  Now  whether  the 
learned  have  judged  correctly  in  this  matter,  I  very  much  doubt  Cyprian,  the 
most  bitter  of  Novalus*  enemies,  enumerates  all  his  faults,  real  or  fictitious,  in  a 
long  catalogue ;  but  he  does  not  mention  this.  Such  silence  in  his  enemy,  is 
alone  sufficient,  in  my  view,  to  clear  his  memory  from  this  charge.  Cyprian 
likewise  touches  on  the   opinion,  which,  after  the  example  of  Novation,  he 
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maintained  at  Rome :  but  he  does  not  add,  that  while  in  Africa  he  held  a  differ. 
ent  and  opposite  opinion :  which  he  would  doubtleas  have  not  omitted,  if  JVbco- 
tus  could  be  justly  charged  with  the  inconsistency.  With  an  affectation  of  wit, 
Cyprian  says :  Damnare  nunc  audet  sacriiicantium  manus,  (i.  e.  he  denies  that 
persons  who  have  sacrificed  with  their  hands,  should  be  received  again  into  the 
church,)  cum  sit  ipse  nocentior  pedibus,  (i.  e.  when  he  had  himself  been  more 
guilty  with  his  feet :  vety  bad  taste !)  quibus  fiiius  qui  nascebatur  occisus  eiit. 
Novalus  was  reported  to  have  kicked  his  pregnant  wife  in  her  abdomen.  C^ 
prian  would  have  used  other  language,  if  Novatus  had  been  chargeable  with 
changing  his  opinions  respecting  the  lapsed.  He  would  have  said:  Damnare 
nunc  audet  sacrificantium  manus^  quum  pedes  eorum  arUea  oscuUUus  sit^  (he  now 
dares  condemn  the  hands  of  sacriiicers,  whereas  before  he  kissed  their  feet.) 
This  comparison  would  have  more  force  and  more  truth.  The  learned  have  no 
other  reason  for  believing  that  Novatus  at  Rome  condemned  the  lapsed,  whom 
in  Africa  be  patronized,  except  their  persuasion,  that  he  was  one  of  the  five 
presbyters,  who  deserted  Cyprian  at  Carthage ;  for  Cyprian  complains  of  them, 
that  they  were  too  indulgent  towards  the  lapsed.  But  we  have  before  shown 
that  Novalus  was  not  one  of  them ;  for  it  is  evident  that  he  had  his  [p.  519.] 
contest  with  Cyprian,  long  before  the  five  presbyters  had  theirs. 

(3)  Of  the  Roman  council,  in  which  Novatian  was  condemned  and  ejected 
from  the  church,  an  account  is  given  by  Cyprian,  (Epist  lii.)  by  Eusehius,  and 
by  others  of  the  ancients.  Novatian  was  present ;  but  he  could  not  be 
brought  to  agree  with  the  bishops,  that  pardon  should  be  granted  to  the  Chris- 
tians who  lapsed  in  the  time  of  persecution.  He  had  not  always  held  the  same 
opinion;  for  before  his  contest  with  Cornelius,  he  had  decided  that  pardon 
should  be  extended  to  all  the  lapsed,  who  relented,  confessed,  and  submitted  to 
the  ecclesiastical  penalties.  This  we  learn,  not  only  from  Cyprian,  (Epist 
lii.)  but  also  from  others.  But,  in  the  heat  of  contention,  as  often  happens, 
he  insensibly  became  more  strenaous  than  he  was  before.  We  are  informed, 
not  only  by  Cyprian,  but  also  by  Socrates,  (Hwt  Eccles.  L.  iv.  c.  28.  p.  246.) 
that  NotcUiarCs  reason  for  opposing  the  advancement  of  Cornelius  to  the  See 
of  Rome,  was,  that  he  held  friendly  intercourse  with  the  lapsed,  before  they 
had  made  satisfaction  to  the  church.  Nor  does  Cyprian  venture  to  deny  that 
fact,  but  only  to  apologise  for  it  He  says,  (Epist  lii.  p.  69)  :  Sed  et  quod 
passim  (here  passim  is  equivalent  to  promiscue)  communicare  sacrificatis  Corne- 
lius tibi  nunciatus,  hoc  etlam  de  apostatarum  fictis  rumoribus  nascitur.  He 
here  seems  to  deny  the  fact ;  but  a  little  afterwards,  he  admits  pretty  plainly, 
that  Cornelius  had  given  reconciliation  to  the  lapsed  in  case  of  sickness,  and 
had  not  required  of  them  to  do  penance  when  restored  to  health.  Si  qui  infir- 
mitatibus  occupantur,  illis,  sicut  placuit,  in  pericnlo  subvenitur.  And  that  he 
treated  the  LibeUalici  with  still  greater  lenity,  is  also  not  dissembled.  It  was 
not,  therefore,  a  sheer  fiction,  that  Novatian  charged  upon  C'Omelius,  Perhaps 
some,  at  Rome,  were  less  cautious  than  Cyprian  in  their  defence  of  Cornelius, 
and  while  they  admitted  the  charge  to  its  full  extent,  contended  that  it  was  a 
trivial  fault,  and  not  derogatory  to  the  character  of  a  bishop.  By  the  reasoning 
of  these  men,  the  bilious  and  morose  Novatian  wa»,8^,iTri^t^,  that  he  affirmed, 
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at  last)  that  the  lapsed  ought  to  be  forever  excluded  from  communion  with  the 
bishop  and  the  church ;  and  in  this  way  he  aimed  to  strip  the  bishop's  advocates 
of  all  arguments  in  his  favor.  And  having  assumed  this  ground  in  the  heat  of 
controversy,  he  afterwards  would  not  abandon  it,  lest  he  should  appear  vacillat- 
ing and  unstable  in  his  opinions.  And  undoubtedly,  Novatus  urged  him  not  to 
yield  to  any  admonitions. 

(4)  I  will  not  enumerate  the  patrons  and  favorers  of  Navatian,  some  of 
whom  were  men  of  high  character,  nor  trace  the  progress  of  the  sect.  It  ap- 
pears from  SocrateSy  (Hist.  Eccles.  L.  iv.  c..28.  p.  245.)  that  the  Epistles,  which 
Novatian  sent  throughout  the  Christian  world,  had  great  effect  on  the  minds  of 
many,  and'drew  them  over  to  his  party.  From  EiaebiuSf  (Hist  Eccles.  L.  vL 
c.  44.  p.  246.  et  c  46.  p.  248.)  it  appears,  that  FabiuSy  the  bishop  of  Antioch, 
and  many  others,  leaned  towards  his  opinions,  from  fear  lest  too  great  indul- 
[p.  620.]  gence  to  the  lapsed  should  produce  peril  and  damage  to  the  church. 
It  also  appears,  that  the  Novatians  collected  congregations  of  considerable 
magnitude,  first  in  Africa,  and  then  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa,  at  Rome,  Constantinople,  in  Spain,  in  Gaul,  and  in  Phrygia,  And  the 
causes  of  this  success  are  noticed  by  the  ancients.  In  the  first  place,  as 
Socrates  remarks  in  the  passage  before  cited,  the  severity  of  the  sect  towards 
those  who  stained  their  characters  by  sin,  procured  for  it  a  high  estimation 
among  those  very  studious  of  piety.  And  then,  the  gravity,  and  the  purity  of 
morals,  which  most  of  their  teachers  exhibited,  could  not  fail  to  procure  for 
them  respect  from  the  people.  And  hence,  ConstanLine  the  Great  exempted 
them  from  the  liabilities  of  the  other  heretics ;  and,  by  a  law  enacted  A.  D.  326. 
(inserted  in  the  Codex  Theodos.  torn,  vi  p.  124.)  he  allowed  them  to  enjoy  the 
temples  and  property  they  had  legitimately  acquired.  But  the  subsequent  em- 
perors were  not  equally  indulgent  to  them ;  and  a  law  of  the  younger  Theodo^ 
siuSy  A.  D.  423,  (found  also  in  the  Codex  Theodos.  tom.  vi.  p.  202.)  decreed 
the  same  penalties  against  them,  as  against  the  other  sects.  He  had  previously, 
in  the  year  413,  enacted  a  severe  law  against  a  branch  of  the  Novatian  sect, 
who  bore  the  name  of  Sabbatians  or  Protopaschiies.  The  name  was  taken 
from  one  SahbatitiSy  who,  near  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  separated 
from  the  other  Novatians,  because  he  thought  the  feast  of  Easter  should  be 
celebrated  at  the  same  time  with  the  Jewish  Passover.  See  Ja.  Oothofred  on 
the  Codes  Theodos.  (tomu  vL  p.  222.)  From  the  fifth  century,  it  appears,  the 
sect  gradully  died  away ;  and  yet  some  slight  relics  of  it  were  apparent  in  the 
sixtk  century. 

§  XVI.  The  Novatian  Doctrines,  As  to  the  Christian  religion, 
generally,  there  was  no  disagreement  between  the  Novatians  and 
other  Christians.  But  that  which  especially  distinguished  them 
from  the  great  body  of  Christians  was,  that  they  denied  a  re- 
admission  into  the  church,  to  all  who  fell  into  the  greater  sins 
After  baptism,  and  especially  to  those  who,  under  the  pressure  of 
persecution,  revolted  from  Christ  and  sacrificed  to  the  gods:  and 
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jet  they  did  not  exclude  these  persons  from  all  hope  of  eternal 
8alvation.(*)  In  close  connection  with  this  doctrine  was  another, 
that  they  could  not  look  upon  a  church  as  anything  short  of  an 
assembly  of  unoflfending  persons ;  persons  who,  since  they  first 
entered  the  church,  had  not  defiled  themselves  with  any  sin 
which  could  expose  them  to  eternal  death.  And  this  error 
obliged  them  to  regard  all  associations  of  Christians,  that  allowed 
great  offenders  to  return  to  their  communion,  (that  is,  the  greatest 
part  of  the  Christian  commonwealth,)  as  unworthy  of  the  name 
of  true  churches,  and  destitute  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  thus  [p.  521.] 
arrogating  to  themselves  alone,  the  appellation  of  a  genuine  and 
pure  church.  And  this  they  ventured  publicly  to  proclaim.  For 
they  assumed  to  themselves  the  name  of  Caihari  {the  Pure),  there- 
by obviously  stigmatizing  all  other  Christians  as  impure  and 
defiled ;  and  they  re-baptized  the  Christians  who  came  over  to 
them,  thereby  signifying  that  the  baptisms  of  the  churches  firom 
which  they  dissent^  were  a  vain  and  empty  ceremony.O  The 
other  things  reported  concerning  the  feith  of  this  sect,  are  either 
uncertain,  or  altogether  incredible. 

(1)  Of  the  ancient  writers  who  mention  and  condemn  the  principal  error  of 
Novation^  respecting  the  perpetual  exclusion  of  lapsed  Christians  from  the 
church,  some  express  themselves  obscurely  and  ambiguously,  and  others  seem 
to  disagree  with  each  other.  It  is  therefore  not  strange  that  the  moderns,  also, 
in  treating  of  the  Novatians,  should  vary  in  their  statements,  and  advance  di- 
verse opinions.  This,  in  general,  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  Novation  and  his 
adherents  excluded  for  ever  from  the  church,  those  who  fell  into  sins  after  bap- 
tism. But  there  are  two  things  which  admit  of  dispute:  Fir9t,  who  were 
meant  by  the  Lapsed  I — Secondly,  whether  he  excluded  the  lapsed  from  the 
church  only,  or  also  from  heaven  and  eternal  salvation  ?  As  to  the  first  point, 
it  is  certain  that  the  contest  between  Cornelius  and  Novation,  in  its  origin,  re- 
lated solely  to  those  who  had  fallen  away  in  the  Decian  persecution.  And  yet 
it  is  no  less  certain,  that  Novation,  as  Cyprian  gravely  charges  upon  him, 
(Epist.  liL  p.  74.)  placed  all  persons  whatever,  whose  conduct  showed  a  de- 
ficiency of  Christian  firmness,  in  one  and  the  same  predicament ;  and  he  in. 
flicted  the  same  penalties  on  the  Libellatici  as  on  the  Sacrificali  and  the  Thuri^ 
fieati.  And  as  the  laws  of  the  ancient  church  considered  certain  other  trans- 
gressors, especially  adulterers  and  murderers,  as  equally  guilty  with  the  apos- 
tates. Novation,  also,  seems  to  have  comprehended  them  all  in  one  sentence, 
and  to  have  ordered  the  church  doors  to  be  for  ever  closed  against  others,  at 
well  as  against  apostates.  And  those  writers  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries, 
who  mention  this  Novatian  doctrine,  whether  they  refute  it,  or  only  explain  it, 
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all  80  understood  it,  telling  us  that  Novaiian  prohibited  all  persons,  guilty  of 
any  great  fault,  from  re-admission  to  the  church.  And  this  rale  certainly  was 
practised  by  the  Novaiian  churches  in  those  centuries.  This  is  most  explicitly 
affirmed  by  AsclepiadeSj  the  Novatian  bishop  of  Nice,  in  the  fourth  century 
(apud  Socratem^  Hist.  Eccles.  L.  vii.  c.  26 ;  p.  367.) :  'EnTor  tow  ind-ua-Ai  »&/ 
iWai  wo\\a\  icxTtt  t&s  yftt^^S  inrlv  hfjtA^TiAt  vfos  ^avarov^  J'i*  €s  vf*Us  /u«v  ^^ig 
roifs  tiXii^t»cviy  m/ui7s  ^l  ^Hu.  rous  KAtxavs  dra»x*lbf*i9.  PrsBter  sacrificium  idoio- 
[p.  622.]  rum  sunt  et  alia  multa  peccata  ad  mortem,  ut  loquuntur  scriptural, 
propter  quae  vos  quidem  dericos,  nos  vero  etiam  laicos  a  communione  remove- 
mus.  In  nearly  the  same  manner,  Acesius,  another  Novatian  bishop,  explains 
the  views  of  his  sect,  (apud  Socrai.  Hist  Eccles.  L.  i.  c.  10 ;  p.  38).  He  says, 
that  from  the  times  of  Decius,  there  prevailed  among  his  people  this  austeram 
legem  {dva^riifiu  xdfofof) :  Neminem,  qui  post  baptismum  ejusmodi  crimen  ad- 
mii^erit  quod  pecatum  ad  mortem  divinad  scripturae  pronuntiant,  ad  divinorum 
mysteriorum  communionem  admitti  oportere.  None  of  the  ancients,  so  far  as  I 
know,  has  left  us  a  catalogue  of  the  sins  which  the  Novatians  accounted  mortal; 
and,  of  course,  it  is  not  fully  known  how  far  their  discipline  reached,  though  all 
pronounce  it  very  rigid.  Gregory  Nazianzen^  (Orat  xxxix.  0pp.  tom.  ii.  p.  636.) 
is  dissatisfied,  because  they  did  not  Include  avarice  among  the  mortal  sins,  since 
the  Scriptures  pronounce  this  sin  as  great  as  that  of  Pagan  worship,  and  declare 
it  to  be  a  sjpecies  cf  idolatry.  But  the  good  man  is  mistaken.  The  Novatians 
did  not  punish  vicious  mental  habits,  such  as  avarice  and  the  like,  but  acts  con- 
travening any  of  the  greater  commands  of  God,  or  what  are  called  crimes. 
Gregory,  also,  in  the  same  Oration,  states  that  the  Novatians  reckoned  second 
marriages  among  mortal  sins;  which  is  attested  by  EpiphaniuSj  Augustine^ 
Theodoreiy  and  many  others.  Neither  is  this  utterly  false ;  for  Socrates,  who 
was  well  versed  in  Novatian  affairs,  informs  us,  (Hist  Eccles.  L.  v.  c.  22 ;  p. 
288.)  that  not  all  the  Novatians,  but  only  those  of  Phrygia,  excommunicated 
the  persons  who  contracted  second  marriages.  This  fact  suggests  to  u»  the  ori- 
gin and  source  of  this  custom.  There  were  followers  of  Montanus  still  residing 
in  Phrygia,  in  the  fourth  century,  and  they  condemned  second  marriages.  These 
mixed  with  the  Novatians,  whom  they  admired  for  their  severe  discipline,  so 
congenial  to  their  own  practice,  and  undoubtedly  persuaded  them  to  adopt  this 
part  of  the  Montanist  discipline. — It  is  therefore  beyond  a  question,  that  the  No- 
vatian church,  in  its  maturity,  refused  to  commune,  not  only  with  apostatizing . 
Christians,  but  also  with  all  persons  guilty  of  the  grosser  sins.  Bat  the  inquiry 
still  remains,  whether  the  church,  at  its  commencement,  and  also  the  founder  of 
it,  held  the  same  opinion.  That  there  is  ground  for  doubt  on  the  subject,  ap- 
pears from  the  62d  Epistle  of  Cyprian,  who  sometimes  speaks  as  if  Novatian  al- 
lowed a  place  in  his  church  to  adulterers,  and  to  other  equally  great  sinners, 
and  excluded  only  deserters  of  Christianity,  or  apostates.  He  says,  (p.  74.)  * 
Aut  si  se  cordis  et  renis  scrutatorem  constituit  et  judicem  (Novatianus),  per 
omnia  asqualiter  judicet  -  -  et  fraudatores  et  moechos  a  latere  atque  a  comitatn 
guo  separet,  quando  multo  et  gravior  et  pejor  sit  moechi,  quam  libcllatici  caussa, 
cum  hie  necessitate,  ille  voluntate  peccaverit  A  little  after  he  adds :  Nee  sibi 
in  hoc  novi  iuBretici  blandiantnr,  quod  se  dicant  idololatris  non  communicare, 
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qnaDdo  Bint  apud  illos  adulter!  et  fraudaiores,  qui  teneantur  idololatriie  [p.  623.] 
crimine,  secundum  Apostolum.  And  a  little  after:  Ita  fit,  ut  si  peccato  alteriua 
inquinari  alterum  dicunt,  et  idololatriam  deJioquentia  ad  non  delinquentem 
transire  sua  asseveratione  contendunt,  excusjiri  secundum  suam  vocem  non 
possiut  ab  idololatriie  crimine,  cum  constet  de  Apostolica  probatione  moechos 
et  fraudatores,  quibus  illi  communicant,  idololatras  esse.  One  cursorily  reading 
these  passages,  might  easily  fall  into  the  belief  that  Novatian  tolerated  adulter^ 
ers  and  defrauders  in  his  congregation,  or  did  not  forbid  this  class  of  offenders, 
after  undergoing  the  penances  prescribed  by  the  church,  to  be  again  received 
among  the  brethren;  and,  therefore,  that  he  closed  the  doors  of  the  church  only 
against  fehlfiers  of  their  faith.  But,  if  I  do  not  greatly  mistake,  one  who  shall 
attentively  and  sagaciously  examine  all  that  Cyprian  says  on  the  subject,  will 
come  to  a  different  conclusion.  He  is  not  treating  of  manifest  aduUerers  and 
d^auders,  but  only  of  clandestine  and  concealed  ones;  and  his  mode  of  reason- 
ing is  this :  It  may  be  that  there  are  dishonest  men  among  the  followers  of 
Novatian,  who,  while  they  profess  chastity  and  uprightness,  secretly  defile  them^ 
selves  with  adultery  and  fraudulent  dealing :  and  it  is  most  probable,  that  there 
are  such  degenerate  Christians  contaminating  all  societies  of  Christians,  and,  of 
course,  also  the  Novatians.  If,  then,  it  be  true,  as  the  Novatians  maintain,  that 
a  man  becomes  a  sinner  himself,  by  associating  fraternally  with  a  sinner,  the 
Novatians  must  be  in  perpetual  peril,  and  may  not  escape  the  stains  and  spots 
of  sin,  whatever  pains  they  may  take.  That  such  is  the  import  of  Cyprian's 
reasoning,  is,  I  think,  manifest  from  the  first  part  of  it :  Si  se  cordis  et  renis 
scrutatorem  dicit  et  constituit  Novatianus,  fhiudatores  et  moechos  a  latere  suo 
separet  Had  he  been  speaking  of  persons,  whose  adulteries  and  crimes  were 
publicly  known,  there  would  have  been  no  need  of  searching  the  heart  and  the 
reins,  in  order  to  discriminate  the  evil  doers  from  the  other  Christians.  But  for 
detecting  and  discriminating  secret  adulterers  and  defrauders,  a  sagacity  more 
than  human,  an  exploration  of  the  hearts  of  men  was  requisite.  To  show  how 
difiicult  it  is  to  remove  all  sinners  from  the  congregation  of  the  just,  Cyprian 
selected  two  out  of  many  crimes,  adultery  and  fraud,  which  are  commonly  com- 
mitted with  so  much  secrecy  and  caution,  as  to  escape  public  notice.  There  are, 
indeed,  in  this  same  Epistle  of  Cyprian,  the  following  words,  relative  to  adul- 
terers :  Quibus  tamen  et  ipsis  pcenitentia  conceditur  et  lamentandi  ac  satisfaci- 
endi  spes  relinquitur  secundum  ipsum  Apostolum,  2  Cor.  xiL  Some  learned 
men  think  that  these  words  warrant  the  belief,  that  Novatian  allowed  adulterers 
to  expect  a  re-admission  to  the  church.  But,  in  my  opinion,  thoy  are  most  cer- 
tainly mistaken.  For,  so  far  is  this  passage  from  showing  that  Novatian  allowed 
a  reconciUntion  to  adulterers,  that  it  does  not  show  that  all  other  Christians, 
except  Novatians,  would  receive  them.  Cyprian  says  no  more  than  this,  that 
8t.  Paul  left  to  adulterers  a  hope  of  penitence  and  satisfaction.  And,  [p.  624.] 
therefore,  although  the  controversy  commenced  with  those  unfaithful  Christians, 
who  apostatized  in  the  Decian  persecution,  yet,  it  is  most  probable,  that  the 
Novatian  church,  from  its  origin,  decided  that  all  persons  violating  the  principal 
laws  of  God,  after  baptism,  ought  for  ever  to  be  excluded  from  the  assembly 
of  the  brethren. 
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I  come  now  to  the  other  point,  on  which  I  stated  there  was  room  for  some 
doubt  A  great  number  of  modem  writers  tell  us,  that  Novatian  cut  off  all  those 
who  fell  into  the  greater  sins  after  baptism,  not  only  from  the  hope  of  re^admis- 
sion  to  the  church,  but  likewise  from  the  hope  of  eternal  salvation.  And  they 
have  respectable  authorities  for  their  assertion,  in  writers  of  the  fourth  and  fifth 
centuries,  namely,  EusebiuSy  (Hist  Eccles.  L.  vi.  c.  43.  p.  241.)  Jerome^  (in  lovinia- 
num,  c.  2.)  and  all  those  who  affirm  (and  there  are  many  that  do  so,)  that  No- 
vatian discarded  and  abolished  all  penances.  But  the  more  carefully  I  examine 
the  best  and  most  reliable  documents  of  this  controversy,  the  more  certain  do  I 
feel,  that  Novatian  was  not  so  destitute  of  clemency,  and  that  those  who  so  repre- 
sent him,  attribute  to  him  a  consequence,  which  they  deduce  from  his  principles, 
but  which  he  did  not  allow.  Very  many  in  that  age  believed,  that  the  road  to 
heaven  was  open  only  to  members  of  the  church,  and  that  those  who  were 
without  the  church  must  die  with  no  hope  of  eternal  salvation :  and  therefore 
they  baptised  Catechumens,  if  dangerously  sick,  before  the  regularly  appointed 
time;  and  they  restored  to  the  church  the  unfaithful  or  the  lapsed  Christians, 
when  alarmingly  sick,  without  any  penances  or  satisfaction,  lest  they  should 
perish  for  ever.  Our  Cyprian  decides,  (Epist  liL  p.  71.)  thus;  Extra  ecclesiam 
constiiiuus,  et  ab  uniiate  atque  caritale  divisuSj  coronari  in  morie  nan  poterit.  As 
there  were  many  holding  this  doctrine,  they  must  have  reasoned  thus :  Novatian 
would  leave  the  lapsed  to  die  excluded  from  the  church :  but  there  is  no  hope 
of  salvation  to  those  out  of  the  church.  Therefore  he  excluded  the  lapsed,  not 
only  from  the  church  but  also  from  heaven.  Novatian^  however,  rejected  this 
conclusion,  and  did  not  wholly  take  from  the  lapsed  all  hope  of  making  their 
peace  with  God.  For  this  assertion,  our  first  great  authority  is  Cyprian^  who 
otherwise  exaggerates  the  Novatian  error  quite  too  much.  He  says,  (Epist  liL 
p.  76.) :  O  haereticae  institutionis  inefficax  et  vana  traditio !  hortari  ad  satisfac- 
tionis  poenitentiam  et  subtrahere  de  satisfactions  medicinam,  dicere  firatribus 
nostris,  plange  et  lacrymas  funde,  et  diebus  ac  noctibus  ingemisce,  et  pro  ab- 
luendo  et  purgando  delicto  tuo  largiter  et  frequenter  operare,  sed  extra  eccle- 
siam post  omnia  ista  morieris ;  quaecunque  ad  pacem  pertinent  fkcies,  sed  nuU 
1am  pacem  quam  quaeris  accipies.  Quis  non  statim  pereat,  quis  non  ipsa  despe- 
ratione  deficiat,  quis  non  animum  suum  a  proposito  lamentationis  avertat?  And 
after  illustrating  these  thoughts  with  his  usual  eloquence,  he  concludes  thus : 
[p.  525.]  Quod  si  invenimus  (in  the  scriptures,)  a  poenitentia  agenda  neminem 
debere  prohiberi  -  -  admittendus  est  plangentium  gemitus  et  poenitentiae  fructus 
dolentibtts  non  negandus.  So  then  Novation  exhorted  sinners  ejected  from  the 
church  to  weep,  to  pray,  to  grieve  over  their  sins,  in  short  to  exercise  penitence. 
But  why  did  he  so,  if  he  believed  there  was  no  hope  of  salvation  for  the  lapsed  ? 
Undoubtedly,  he  urged  sinners  to  tears  and  penitence,  that  they  might  move 
God  to  have  compassion  on  them,  or,  as  Cyprian  expresses  it,  (ut  delictum  ab- 
luerenl  et  purgarentt)  to  toash  and  purge  away  their  sin.  Therefore,  he  did  not 
close  up  heaven  against  them,  but  only  the  doors  of  the  church;  and  he  belie- 
ved, that  God  had  reserved  to  himself  the  power  of  pardoning  the  greater  ehiH 
committed  after  baptism.  And  this  opinion  of  their  master,  his  disciples  con- 
tinued to  retain.    The  Novatian  bishop  AcesiuSf  at  the  council  of  Nice,  in  the 
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presence  of  Constaniine  the  Great,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Socrate$^ 
(Hist.  Eccles.  L.  i.  c.  10.  p.  39.)  thus  stated  the  doctrine  of  his  sect :  *Eri 

fUTAVofAV    fiiv    ifAet^tmiras   rforf9irttff   ikwUa  /t   tnt    ifict^  fxi  Wafk  t&y   UfUfff 

kfjLttfTnfAara,  Ad  poenitentiam  quidem  invitandoe  esse  peccatorea,  remissionis 
vero  spem  non  a  sacerdotibus  expectare  debere,  vemm  a  Deo,  qui  solus  jus 
potestatemque  habet  dimittendi  peccata.  A  similar  statement  by  Asclepiades, 
another  Novatian  bibhop,  is  found  in  Socrates^  (Hist.  Eccles.  L  vii.  c.  26.  p.  367.) : 
ef<s  fcovoi  TNr  a^uy^iiftia^if  hfAofri&v  ivtrfhrovnt'  Soil  Deo  potestatem  condonandi 
relinquimus.  And  Socrates  himself,  (L.  iv.  c.  28.  p.  245.)  obviously  explains 
the  doctrine  of  Novatian  in  the  same  manner.  '  Let  us  now  rest  upon  these 
lucid  and  strong  testimonies,  and  not  vainly  strive  to  enervate  them,  as  some 
learned  men  do,  by  other  far  inferior  and  less  explicit  testimonies.  This,  how. 
ever,  I  must  not  disguise,  that  from  the  very  testimonies  which  in  some  measure 
vindicate  the  Novatian  sect,  it  appears,  that  this  species  of  Christians  did  not 
liold  out  to  sinners  a  sure  and  u^^doubting  hope  of  salvation.  They  would  not 
indeed,  have  the  persons  whom  the  church  excluded,  sink  into  utter  despair ;  but, 
while  committing  their  case  to  God  alone,  and  urging  them  to  persevere  in  their 
penitence  through  life,  they  declared  that  the  lapsed  might  hype,  but  must  not 
feel  assured,  or  that  they  were  unable  to  promise  any  thing  certain  in  regard  to 
the  judgment  of  God.  This  surely  was  sufficiently  hard  and  discouraging. 
One  utterly  uncertain  of  his  salvation,  is  not  much  happier,  than  one  who  is  in 
despair ;  for  he  must  pass  his  life  in  continual  fear. — In  what  condition  those 
of  the  lapsed  were  placed,  whom  the  Novatians  admitted  to  penitence,  is  mani* 
feat;  they  remained  through  life  in  the  class  of  p 'intents.  They  could  there- 
fore be  present  at  the  public  discourses  to  the  people,  for  this  was  allowed  to 
penitents;  and  in  a  particular  place,  distinct  from  that  of  the  faithful,  they  could 
manifest  the  sorrows  of  their  heart,  in  the  sight  of  the  brethren;  and  they  could 
live  and  converse  with  their  kindred  and  relatives:  but  from  the  common 
prayers,  and  from  the  sacred  supper,  they  remained  excluded. 

(2)  The  error  of  the  Novatians,  in  itself,  appears  to  be  of  no  great  moment, 
as  it  pertained  merely  to  the  external  discipline  of  the  church  ;  but  in  [p.  526.] 
its  consequences,  it  was  of  the  greatest  importance,  as  being  in  the  highest 
degree  adapted  to  rend  the  church,  and  to  corrupt  religion  itself.  The  Nova- 
tians did  not  dissemble,  and  conceal  these  consequences,  as  other  sects  did,  nor 
did  they  deny,  but  avowed  them  openly.  In  the  first  place,  as  they  admitted  no 
one  to  their  communion  who  had  been  guilty  of  any  great  sin  after  baptism, 
they  must  have  held,  that  the  visible  church  of  Christ  is  a  congregation  of  holy 
and  innocent  persons.  And  this  principle  might  have  been  borne  with,  some- 
how, provided  they  had  allowed,  that  salvation  was  also  attainable  in  the  other 
churches,  which  permitted  sinners  to  become  reconciled  by  penitence ;  although 
they  might  hold  its  attainment  to  be  more  difficult  than  in  the  churches  denying 
restoration  to  the  lapsed.  But  this  ihey  utterly  denied,  or  at  least,  represented 
it  as  extremely  dubious  and  uncertain.  And  by  assuming  to  themselves  the 
arrogant  title  of  Cathari,  or  the  "Pure,"  they  charged  all  the  churches  that  re- 
ceived back  transgressors,  with  defilement,  or  Impurity :  and,  as  we  have  just 
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heard  from  Cyprian^  this  impurity,  the.y  said,  arose  from  their  intercourse  with 
sinners.  How  they  explained  this  doctrine,  is  not  stated  by  any  ancient  writer, 
nor  need  we  here  attempt  its  investigation.  Whether  they  supposed  the  viti- 
osity  of  the  guilty,  lilce  a  contagious  disease,  communicated  itself  to  the  inno- 
cent, or  whether  they  believed  this  guilt  and  pollution  to  arise  from  the  sin  of 
too  great  lenity  towards  sinners;  it  is  certain,  they  regarded  it  as  of  no  small 
moment,  and  indeed  so  great,  that  it  could  deprive  men  of  those  divine  aids 
which  are  necessary  for  the  attainment  of  salvation.  That  such  were  their  sen- 
timents,  no  one  can  doubt,  if  he  considers,  that  they  regarded  the  baptisms  of 
all  the  churches  that  re-admitted  transgressors,  as  being  invalid,  and  that  they 
rebnptised  the  members  of  other  churches  that  came  over  to  them.  See  Cyprian, 
(Epists  Ixxlii.  p.  129.)  It  was  the  almost  universal  opinion  of  that  age,  that  it 
is  by  baptism  men  obtain  forgiveness  of  sin.  on  account  of  their  faith  and  their 
profession  of  it :  but  that  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  are  conferred,  by  what 
they  denominated  consignalion,  or  the  Confirmation  of  the  bishop.  So  taught 
Dionysius  Alexandrinus  in  Egypt,  as  appears  f^om  his  Epistle,  (apud  Euseb, 
Hist  Eccles.  L.  vii.  c.  8.  p.  254.) ;  so  also  Cornelius,  at  Rome ;  and  so  likewise 
Cyprian  in  Africa,  who  uses  this  doctrine  particularly,  in  the  controversy  respect- 
ing the  rebaptizing  of  heretics,  of  which  we  shall  soon  have  occasion  to  speak. 
He  says,  (Epist  IxxiiL  p.  131.);  Manifestum  est  autem,  ubi  et  per  quos  remissa 
peccaiorum  dari  possit,  quae  in  baplismo  scilicet  datur.  And  soon  after,  he  thus 
describes  the  effects  of  Confirmation :  Qui  in  ecclesia  baptizantur  (and  conse- 
quently have  already  obtained  remission  of  their  sins,)  praepositis  ecclesiae 
offeruntur,  et  per  nostram  orationem  et  manus  impositionem  Spiriium  Sanctum 
[p.  627.]  consequuntur  et  Signaculo  Dominico  consummantur.  More,  to  the 
same  purpose,  may  be  found  in  this  Epistle.  I  acknowledge  it  to  be  uncertain^ 
whether  Novatian  attributed  the  same  efficacy  to  episcopal  ConlirmAtion,  as 
other  Christians  did.  Novatian  himself,  as  we  have  seen  objected  to  him  by 
Cornelius,  had  no  reverence  for  episcopal  Confirmation ;  and  satisfied  himself 
with  baptism  only :  and  Theodoret  tells  us,  (Haeret  Fabul.  Jj.  iii.  c.  6.  Opp.  tom- 
iv.  p.  229,  230.)  that  his  followers  made  no  account  of  unction  or  Confirmation, 
and  of  course,  other  rites  accompanying  unction.  Nor  was  it,  in  my  judgment, 
a  bad  conjecture  of  Jo.  Mortn,  (Comm.  de  sacris  Ordinationibus,  tom.  iii.  p.  127.) 
that  the  Novatians,  in  this  matter,  followed  the  example  of  their  master,  who 
had  contemned  the  so  called  seal  of  the  bishop.  But  concerning  baptism,  and 
its  effects,  it  clearly  appears  from  Cyprian,  (Epist  Ixxvi.  p.  154.)  that  the 
opinion  of  Novatmu  was  the  same,  as  that  of  his  adversaries:  indeed  he  must 
have  attributed  greater  efficacy  to  baptism  than  they.did  ;  and  must  have  sup- 
posed that  the  Holy  Spirit  was  imparted  by  it,  if  he  ascribed  no  virtue  to  con- 
firmation. And  therefore,  as  Novatian  denied  all  efficacy  to  the  baptisms  of  the 
Christians  who  received  the  lapsed  to  communion,  he  denied  that  any  of  those 
dissenting  from  him  had  obtained  from  God  the  pardon  of  their  sins,  or  had  re- 
ceived the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  purchased  by  the  blood  of  Christ  But  what 
hope  of  salvation  can  be  left,  to  men  laboring  under  the  burden  of  their  sins, 
and  destitute  of  the  aids  of  the  Holy  Spirit  1  And  here  I  would  have  particu- 
larly noticed,  that  the  lapsed,  or  those  excluded  from  the  church  for  their 
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offences,  were  in  a  better  condition,  according  to  NovatiarCe  doctrine,  tlian  those 
Christians  who  admitted  the  lapsed  into  their  assemblies.  For  he  taught  the  lapsed 
to  hope  they  might  succeed  in  appeasing  God,  by  persevering  in  their  prayers 
and  tears,  and  other  acts  of  penitence:  but  those  Christians  who  disagreed  with 
Novatian  neglected  this,  the  only  ground  of  safety  to  them,  because  they  did 
not  suppose  that  they  had  fallen  from  a  state  of  grace ;  and,  therefore,  they  had 
nothing  at  all  in  which  they  could  trust  How  inhumane  and  dangerous  auch 
doctrines  were,  and  whither  they  tended,  I  need  not  explain  more  fully. 
Neither  is  it  necessary  here  to  admonish  those  who  may  read  the  ancient 
writers,  respecting  Novatue  and  Novalian,  to  beware  of  falling  into  their  errors; 
for  they  often  confound  the  two  very  different,  but  associated  men,  being  de- 
ceived by  the  affinity  of  the  names,  Novatus  and  Novatian,  But  learned  men 
have  long  since  given  warning  on  this  point 

§  XYn.  The  Peraecntioii  under  Gallnt*  While  these  contro- 
versies among  Christians  were  rife,  in  the  year  251,  Dedus  was 
slain,  with  his  sons ;  and  OaUus  succeeded  him  in  the  govern- 
ment, with  his  son,  Volvsian.  The  year  following, the  persecution 
against  the  Christians,  which  had  been  less  vigorously  prosecuted 
during  the  last  years  of  Deems,  was  renewed,  either  by  [p.  528.] 
the  publication  of  new  edicts,  or  by  the  revival  of  the  old  ones ; 
and  again  the  Christians  had  to  undergo  many  evils,  in  various 
provinces  of  the  Eoman  empire,  which,  however,  they  seem  to 
have  endured  with  more  fortitude  than  under  Dedm.i^)  The  fdry 
of  the  people  was  augmented  by  the  calamities  with  which  the 
Boman  empire  was  at  the  time  much  afflicted,  and  in  particular 
by  a  pestilential  disease,  which  carried  off  an  immense  number  of 
persons  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  For  it  was  supposed 
that  the  gods  inflicted  these  penalties  on  the  nations  on  account 
of  the  Christians.  This  opinion  occasioned  Cyprian  to  write  his 
tract,  ad  Demetrianum,  in  which  he  attempts  to  confute  it.(')  This 
persecution  ceased  in  the  year  254,  when  Oallus  and  his  son  being 
filain  at  Interamnia,  Vcderian,  and  his  son  OaUiemis,  were  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  Eoman  empire;  for  Valerian  immediately 
restored  peace  to  the  Christian  world. 

(1)  That  Oallus  again  attacked  the  Christians,  and  renewed  the  persecution 
commenced  by  Decius,  admits  of  no  controversy.  Dionysius  of  Alexandria, 
(apud  Euseb.  Hist  Eccles.  L.  vii.  c.  L  p.  360.)  expressly  says,  that  when  Gallus 
saw  things  moving  on  according  to  his  wishes,  he  trod  in  the  steps  of  Decius, 
and  persecuted  (rivf  woitt  Mfas)  the  holy  men.  That  his  Christian  subjects  in 
Italy,  and  especially  at  Rome,  were  persecuted,  is  demonstrable  from  the  67tb 
and  68th  Epistles  of  Cyprian.   And  that  the  Christians  of  Africa  were  exposed 
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to  numerous  perils,  is  manifest  from  Cypriari^i  Tract,  ad  Demelrianum,  and 
from  other  testimonies.  But  it  is  not  equally  apparent,  by  what  law  or  rule  he 
would  have  proceedings  against  them  regulated ;  whether  he  imitated  the  cruelty 
of  Deciusj  or  directed  to  some  other  mode  of  proceeding.  Cyprian  mentions 
(Epist  Iv.  p.  82.)  an  edict  published  at  Carthage,  respecting  sacrifices ;  and  he 
says,  that  it  occasioned  the  people  to  demand  him  to  be  cast  to  the  lions:  His 
ipsis  diebus,  has  quibus  ad  te  litteras  feci,  ob  sacrificia  quae  edicto  proposito 
celebrare  populus  jubebatur,  clamore  popularinm  ad  leonem  denuo  postulatus  in 
drco  fuL  But  as  Cyprian,  in  this  Epistle,  makes  no  mention  of  evils  and  perils 
arising  from  this  edict  to  the  Christians,  and  writes  as  if  all  was  then  quiet,  I 
can  rcMdily  accord  with  the  learned  in  supposing  that  this  edict  merely  admon- 
ished  the  people  to  placate  the  gods  by  sacrifices,  in  order  to  avert  the  pesti- 
lence and  other  calamities ;  and  that  it  did  not  order  a  persecution  of  the 
Christians.  In  this  opinion  I  am  confirmed  by  the  &ct,  that  Cyprian  does  not 
complain  of  any  actual  sufferings,  but  only  of  the  threats  of  the  Gentiles :  Et 
Gentiles  et  Judsei  minaniur  et  hieretici.  All  things  considered,  I  am  induced  to 
[p.  629.]  believe  that  Galhu  was  not  so  cruel  and  unjust  to  the  Christians,  as 
is  commonly  supposed;  that  he  did  not,  like  Decius,  come  down  with  fury  upon 
them,  but  only  terrified  the  people  who  believed  in  Christ,  and  ordered  their 
principal  bishops  into  exile.  And  I  am  led  to  this  belief,  Jirstj  by  the  language 
used  by  DionyHus  of  Alexandria,  (apud  Euseb,  Hist  Eccles.  L.  vii.  c  1.),  who 
says  that  the  (Hfods  Mfas)  venerable  or  holy  men  were  assailed  by  him.  This 
language,  if  I  am  not  much  deceived,  denotes,  not  the  common  people,  but  the 
bishops  and  priests.  And,  as  to  the  evils  which  these  venerable  men  suffered, 
be  uses  a  mild  term,  which  seems  to  exclude  capital  p.unishment,  viz. :  'HXa0-«v» 
insectatus  est,  he  chased  away.  As  to  any  martyrs,  neither  he  nor  others  say 
one  word.  And  then  the  occurrences  at  Rome,  in  this  persecution,  as  they  are 
.  fully  stated  by  Cyprian  in  his  Epistle  to  Cornelius  (Epist  Ivii.  p.  94,  &c.), 
strongly  confirm  this  opmion.  Cornelius^  the  bishop,  was  there  apprehended, 
and  required  to  defend  his  cause  before  the  pnetor ;  and  as  soon  as  the  people 
heard  of  it,  the  greatest  part  of  them  hastened  spontaneously  to  the  judge,  and 
not  only  professed  Christ  fearlessly,  but  declared  themselves  ready  to  lay 
down  their  lives  vrith  theur  bishop.  Prosilierat  adversarius  terrore  violento 
Christi  castra  turbare.  Sed  quo  impetu  venerat,  eodem  impetu  pulsus  ei 
tictus  est  -  -  Unum  (the  bishop)  prime  aggressus,  ut  lupus  avem  secemere  a 
grege,  ut  accipiter  columbam  ab  agmine  volantium  separare  tentaverat  -  •  Sed 
retusus  adunati  exercitus  fide  pariter  et  vigore,  intellexit  miiites  Christi  vigilare 
•  -  vinci  non  posse,  mori  posse,  et  hoc  ipso  invictos  esse,  quia  mori  non  timent 
...  Quale  illud  fuit  sub  oculis  Dei  spectaculum  gloriosum,  quale  in  conspectu 
Christi  ecclesisB  sun  gaudium,  ad  pugnam,  quam  tentaverat  hostis,  inferre  non 
singulos  miiites,  sed  tola  simul  castra  prodiisse  I  Omnes  enim  constat  ventures 
fuisse,  si  audire  potuissent,  quando  accurrerit  properanter  el  venerit  quisquis 
emdiviL  And  yet  not  one  of  this  multitude  was  either  sent  to  prison,  or  sub- 
jected to  torture,  or  put  to  death.  The  bishop  only,  Cornelius,  was  sent  into 
exile.  And  no  greater  punishment  was  inflicted  on  Lucius,  his  successor ;  and, 
such  was  the  clemency  of  the  times,  that  he  was  soon  recalled  from  the  exile 
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into  which  he  was  sent.  On  this  bis  recall,  (which  was  procured,  I  suspect,  by 
the  money  of  Christians),  Cyprian  congratulates  him  in  his  68th  Epistle  (p.  96). 
There  is,  indeed,  an  old  tradition,  supported  by  authorities  of  some  respecta- 
bility, that  both  Cornelius  and  Lucius  were  afterwards  put  to  death.  This  tra- 
dition I  could  resist,  if  I  were  so  disposed.  This  is  certain,  that  Cyprian's  call- 
ing each  of  them,  (beiUum  martyrem)  a  blessed  martyr  (Epist.  Ixyii.  p.  117),  is 
no  solid  proof  of  this  tradition ;  for  it  appears,  that  Cyprian  used  the  word 
martyr  in  a  broader  sense,  applying  this  honorable  title  to  the  Cor/essars  also. 
But,  suppose  there  was  no  doubt  of  the  violent  death  of  Cornelius  and 
Lucius,  these  two  examples  of  the  execution  of  bishops,  would  rather  [p.  530.] 
demonstrate  the  moderation  than  the  cruelty  of  Gallus;  since  it  is  manifest, 
from  the  Epistles  of  Cyprian  to  each  of  them,  that  no  one,  besides  them,  su£> 
fered  death  at  Rome.  In  Africa,  Cyprian  lived  at  Carthage  without  fear,  dur- 
ing this  persecution;  although,  shortly  before,  he  had  been  demanded  by 
the  furious  populace  to  be  thrown  to  the  lions.  Neither  was  his  presence  in 
the  city  unknown  by  the  magistrates ;  for  DeTtieirianus,  that  violent  enemy  of 
the  Christians,  to  whom  Cyprian  wrote  a  Tract,  a  man,  doubtless,  of  no  little 
authority,  and,  perhaps,  one  of  the  inferior  judges,  often  called  on  Cyprian,  and 
disputed  with  him  about  religion ;  as  Cyprian  himself  states,  in  the  exordium 
of  his  Tract  Neither  is  there  anything  in  his  Epistles,  from  which  it  can  be 
inferred,  that  any  Christian  in  Africa  suffered  death  under  QaUus.  It  would 
seem,  therefore,  that  only  exile  and  the  milder  punishments  were  inflicted  on 
certain  individuals.  I  acknowledge  that  the  learned  men,  who  think  Gallus 
was  no  milder  than  Decius,  have  some  show  of  arguments  for  their  opinion. 
Firsts  they  observe  that  Cypriim^  by  divine  inspiration,  predicted,  before  the 
persecution  of  Gallus  commenced,  that  there  would  be  one  of  great  magnitude 
and  turbulence.  See  his  64th  Epistle,  (ad  Cornel,  p.  79.)  :  Spiritu  Sancto  sug- 
gerente,  et  Domino  per  visiones  multas  et  manifestas  admonente,  hostis  immi-# 
nere  prssnuntiatur  et  ostenditur. . .  Protulimus,  diem  certaminis  appropinquasse, 
hostem  violentum  cito  contra  nos  exsurgere,  pugnam,  non  talem  quails  fuit 
(L  e.  under  Decius)  sed  graviorem  multo  et  acriorem  venire.  And  he  writes  the 
same  thing  in  his  66th  Epistle,  (ad  Thibaritanos,  p.  90.) :  Nam  cum  Domini  in^ 
struentis  dignatione  instigemur  sapius  et  admone  amur.  -  -  Scire  debetis  so 
pro  certo  credere  ac  tenere,  pressurs  diem  super  caput  esse  coepisse,  et  occasum 
sseculi  atque  Antichrist!  tempus  appropinquasse.  .  .  Gravior  nunc  et  ferocior 
pugna  imminet.  But,  to  confess  the  truth,  the  prophecies  and  visions  which 
Cyprian  often  announces,  are  fallacious  and  of  dubious  credibility.  He  was  cer- 
tainly  a  pious  and  good  man,  but  of  a  fervid  temperament,  and  not  sufficiently 
governed  by  reason ;  and  he  often  rashly  supposed  the  suggestions  of  his  ex- 
cited imagination  to  be  dictated  to  him  by  the  Holy  Spirit  To  demonstrate 
this  by  examples  from  his  life  and  Epistles,  cannot  be  necessary,  since  this  very 
prophecy  of  an  impending,  direful  persecution,  manifests  its  human  origin  and 
its  falsity.  He  predicts,  not  only  greater  evils  than  under  Dedus,  but  likewise 
(occasum  saculi  et  Antichristi  tempus)  the  coming  (f  Antichrist  and  the  end  of 
ike  world :  and  even  those  who  may  account  him  the  greatest  of  prophets  in 
other  things,  must  admit,  thAt  he  was  here  egregiously  mistaken.    And  when  a 
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part  of  the  prediction  has  been  confated  by  the  event,  it  cannot  be  donbtfol 
how  the  whole  of  it  is  to  be  regarded.  Moreover,  Cyprian  himself  frankly 
owns,  that  his  predictions  and  visions  were  ridicaled  by  many,  (Epist  Izix.  p. 
124.) :  Qamquam  sciam  somnia  ridicula  et  vaticioationes  ineptas  quibasdam 
videri,  sed  utique  illis,  qui  maiunt  contra  sacerdotes  credere,  quam  sacerdotL 
With  these  people  he  is  very  an|^,  but  I  consider  them  not  so  wild  in 
[p.  631.]  their  opinions  as  he  judged  them  to  be.  fiut  a  stronger  support  to 
those  who  think  Qdllus  was  as  cruel  to  the  Christians  as  Decius,  is  derived 
from  Cyprian's  Tract,  ad  Dematrianum,  That  this  tract  was  written  in  the  ' 
reign  of  GaUus,  can  be  shown  by  many  unexceptionable  proofs ;  and  in  it  the 
writer  bitterly  complains  of  the  very  great  wrongs  suffered  by  the  Christians. 
He  says,  (c.  ziL  p.  220.)  :  Innoxios,  justos,  Deo  caros  domo  privas,  patrimonio 
spolias,  catenis  premis,  careers  includis,  gladio,  bestiis,  ignibus  punis.  Nee  saltern 
contentus  es  dolorum  nostrorum  compendio  et  simplici  ac  veloci  brevitate 
posnarum.  Admoves  laniandis  corporibus  longa  tormenta,  multiplicas  laceran* 
die  visceribus  numeroaa  supplicia,  nee  feritas  atque  immanitas  tua  usitatis 
potest  contents  esse  tormentis;  excogitat  novas  poenas  ingeniosa  erudelitas. 
Now,  if  all  these  things  occurred  at  the  time  Cyprian  was  writing  that  Tract, 
it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  the  times  of  Oallus  were  not  more  happy  than 
those  of  Decius,  But  it  must  be  remembered,  that  Cyprian  plays  the  orator  in 
this  book,  and  rather  declames  than  teaches  or  discusses.  And  hence  we  are 
not  obliged  to  consider  all  that  he  states  respecting  the  sufferings  of  Christians, 
as  then  taking  place  before  him,  or  as  occurring  at  the  very  time  he  wrote.  He 
is  speaking,  generally,  of  the  injustice  and  cruelty  of  the  Roman  governors  and 
magistrates ;  and,  therefore,  the  things  he  states  may  fairly  be  referred  to  the 
previous  times  of  Decitu.  Orators  are  wont  to  speak  of  things  of  recent  oc- 
currence, and  things  always  to  be  feared,  as  if  they  saw  them.  And  that  this  is 
^o  groundless  conjecture,  but  a  correct  interpretation  of  the  passage,  appears 
from  the  fact,  that  in  his  Epistles,  written  about  the  same  time,  Cyprian  makes 
no  mention  at  all  of  the  sufferings  of  his  people.  Besides,  the  undisturbed 
quiet  which  he  himself  enjoyed,  while  writing  that  Tract,  is  evidence  that  the 
Christians  were  not  then  struggling  under  any  great  evils. 

(2)  At  that  time  a  very  destructive  and  inveterate  pestilence  afflicted  a  large 
part  of  the  Roman  empire ;  and  it  was  accompanied  by  other  great  calamities. 
Therefore,  as  was  usual  for  the  idolaters,  many  persons  in  Africa  declared  the 
Christians  to  be  tlie  cause  of  these  great  calamities.  Among  them  there  was, 
in  particular,  one  Demetrianus.  And,  as  he  often  called  on  Cyprian  to  dispute 
with  him,  and  continued  to  repeat  this  aocusation,  Cyprian  undertook  to  refute 
it  in  an  appropriate  Tract.  Near  the  beginning  of  tliis  Tract,  (ad  Demetrianum, 
c.  2.),  he  says:  Cum  dicas  plurimos  conqueri,  quod  bella  crebrius  surgant,  quod 
lues,  quod  fames  seeviant,  quodque  ioabres  et  pluvias  serena  longa  snspendant, 
nobis  imputari,  tacere  ultra  non  oportet,  ne  -  -  dum  criminatlones  falsas  con« 
temnimus  refutare,  vidcamur  crimen  agnoscere.  -  -  Dixisti  per  nos  fieri  et  quod 
nobis  debeant  imputari  omnia  i^ta,  quibus  nunc  mundus  quatitar  et  urgetur, 
quod  Dii  vestri  a  nobis  non  colantur.  Hence,  as  before  stated,  when  the  people 
of  Carthage  were  admonished  by  the  edict  of  the  proconsul  to  appease  the 
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anger  of  the  gods  with  Bacrifices,  they  immediately  demanaed  that  Cyprian,  the 
Christian  bishop,  should  be  cast  to  the. lions;  because  they  believed  [p.  632.] 
that  this  man,  and  the  community  of  Christians  over  which  he  presided,  were 
the  causes  of  their  calamities,  and  that  sacrifices  and  supplications  would  be 
fruitless,  unless  these  enemies  of  the  gods  were  put  out  of  the  way. — In  this 
discussion,  Cyprian  is  often  eloquent  and  ingenious,  but  he  is  not  always  solid. 
With  regard  to  this  Demetrian,  who  so  foolishly  assailed  the  Christians,  learned 
men  suppose  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  very  high  rank,  perhaps  the  proconsul 
of  Africa ;  and  they  infer  this  from  Cyprian's  accusing  him  of  inflicting  many 
wrongs  on  the  Christians,  and  manifesting  great  cruelty.  We  have  already,  in 
the  preceding  note,  exhibited  a  part  of  this  accusation.  But,  as  before  stated, 
Cyprian,  throughout  this  Tract,  discourses  in  the  style  of  an  orator;  and,  there- 
fore, what  he  seems  to  charge  upon  Demetrian,  personally,  may  fairly  be  referred 
to  the  Roman  judges  and  magistrates  generally.  When  I  read  over  the  exordium 
of  the  Tract,  he  does  not  appear  to  me  so  great  a  man  as  he  does  to  these 
learned  gentlemen.  Cyprian  does  not  address  him  in  a  modest  and  respectful 
manner,  such  as  all  persons  should  employ,  in  their  intercourse  with  men  of 
very  high  rank,  and  especially  with  the  vicegerents  of  the  supreme  ruler ;  but 
he  bursts  forth  in  a  strain  of  unbridled  reproach  and  contumely :  Oblatrantem 
te  et  ad  versus  Deum  ore  sacrilego  et  verbis  impiis  obstrepentem  frequenter, 
Demetriane,  contemseram,  verecundius  ac  melifis  existimans  errantis  imperitiam 
ailentio  spemere,  quam  loquendo  dementis  insaniam  provocare.  What  an  accu* 
mulation  of  reproachful  terms  are  in  these  few  words  ?  Who  can  think  that 
Cyprian  would  be  so  delirious  as  to  compare  a  proconsul,  or  governor,  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  emperor,  a  man  who  held  the  power  of  life  and  death,  with  a 
harking  cur,  and  to  call  him  sacrUigiou*,  impious,  ignorant,  stupid,  insane  7 
Cyprian,  although  he  was  of  a  vehement  temperament,  could  admirably  curb 
his  impetuosity,  and  restrain  his  passions,  when  occasion  required  or  danger 
threatened ;  as  appears  from  his  Epistles.  And  who  does  not  know  that  the 
ancient  Christians,  after  the  example  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles,  approached 
magistrates  of  all  ranks  with  great  caution  and  respect  ?  Neither  let  any  one 
imagine  that  these  expressions  may  have  escaped  from  Cyprian  through  inad^ 
vertence,  and  that  in  the  progress  of  the  discussion,  their  harshness  is  corrected 
by  milder  and  more  gentle  language.  He  proceeds  with  the  same  virulence 
with  which  he  commenced,  and  heaps  on  his  adversary  all  the  reproaches  which 
an  exasperated  mind  is  prone  to  dictate.  Scarcely  had  he  uttered  what  was 
just  cited,  when  he  adds,  that  Demetrian  was  one  of  the  dogs  and  swine  to 
which  Christ  had  forbidden  the  casting  of  what  is  holy.  A  little  farther  on,  he 
terms  him  rabid,  blind,  deaf,  brutish ;  Labor  irritus,  offerre  lucem  ccbco,  sermonem 
surdo,  sapientiam  bruto.  Nor  do  these  suffice :  Demetrian  is  still  further  com- 
plimented with  the  terms,  raging  and  impious.  He  says :  Conticui,  ci^m  nee 
docere  indocilem  possem,  nee  impium  religione  comprimere,  nee  furentem  leni- 
tate  cohibere.  And  many  more  such  flowers  of  rhetoric  might  be  gathered  from 
this  Tract  Undoubtedly,  those  eminent  men,  Baronius,  Pearson,  TiUe' 
mont,  and  others,  roust  have  read  these  passages;  yet,  it  is  strange  that  [p.  533.] 
they  could  have  read  them,  and  yet  believe  Demetrian  to  liave  been  the 
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governor  or  proconsul  of  Africa ;  or,  at  least,  a  magistrate  of  very  high  rank. 
Either  Demetrian  could  not  have  been  a  man  of  such  high  rank,  or  Cyprian,  in 
assailing  him  as  a  man  of  no  character  or  worth,  lacked  common  sense,  and  had 
not  the  full  use  of  his  reason.  But  these  worthy  men  supposed,  they  were 
obliged  to  consider  Demetrian  so  honorable  a  man,  because  they  believed  that 
those  great  sufferings  of  the  Christians  which  Cyprian  deplores,  all  proceeded 
from  Demetrian:  and  if  this  had  been  the  fact,  then,  doubtless,  he  must  have 
been  the  supreme  judge  and  proconsul.  We  have  above  cited  the  leading  accu- 
sations of  Cyprian,  at  the  same  time  observing,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  refer 
them  to  Demetrian,  personally,  because  the  language  of  rhetoricians  will  admit 
of  a  laxer  interpretation.  As  to  my  own  views,  I  suspect  that  this  adversary  of 
Cyprian,  was  a  man  of  the  same  occupation  and  rank  with  Cyprian,  before  his 
conversion,  that  is,  a  Rhetorician  or  Teacher  of  Eloquence  at  Carthage.  A 
Philosopher  I  would  not  venture  to  call  him,  because  he  supposed  the  gods  had 
afflicted  the  human  race  with  pestilence,  war,  and  famine,  on  account  of  the 
Christians ;  an  opinion  incongruous  with  the  views  of  a  philosopher.  He  lived 
in  intimacy  with  Cyprian,  visiting  him  quite  frequently,  and  discussing  religious 
subjects  with  him.  But  it  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  this  intimacy  commenced 
after  Cyprian  abandoned  superstition  and  became  a  Christian.  I  therefore  sup- 
pose they  became  intimate  at  the  time  when  Cyprian  taught  eloquence  at 
Carthage.  The  similarity  of  their  pursuits,  perhaps,  brought  them  to  associate 
together,  and  the  bond  which  united  them  could  not  be  entirely  severed  by  the 
change  of  religion  in  Cyprian.  This  fact,  moreover,  of  the  intimacy  existing  be- 
tween these  two  men,  appears  to  me  to  afford  a  strong  argument  against  the 
opinion,  that  Demetrian  governed  Africa  as  the  proconsul.  For  who  that  is 
well  acquainted  with  Roman  and  Christian  affairs,  will  believe,  that  a  proconsul, 
the  governor  of  a  province,  who  was  bound  by  the  emperor's  mandate  to  per- 
secute the  Christians,  would  pay  frequent  friendly  visits  to  a  Christian  bishop, 
and  converse  and  dispute  with  him  familiarly  on  religious  subjects  ?  Between 
Christians,  and  especially  between  Christian  bishops  and  persons  of  snch  an 
exalted  station,  there  must  have  been  as  g^at  discord  as,  to  use  the  words  of 
Horace,  (lupis  et  agnis  quanta  sartUo  coniigil,)  <' naturally  exists  between  wolves 
and  lambs.** 

§  XYin.  Disputes  respecting  the  Baptisms  of  Heretics.  This  ex- 
ternal tranquillity  gave  rise  to  internal  conflicts  among  Chris- 
tians. How  persons  should  be  treated  who  left  heretical  congre- 
gations, and  came  over  to  the  Catholics,  .had  never  been 
determined  by  any  general  rules.  Hence  some,  both  in  the  East, 
and  in  AJBrica,  and  elsewhere,  placed  reclaimed  heretics  in  the 
class  of  Catechumens ;  and,  though  already  baptized,  received 
[p.  534.]  them  into  the  church  by  a  second  baptism.  But  the 
greater  part  of  the  Europeans  considered  the  baptisms  of  errone- 
ous churches  as  conveying  forgiveness  of  sins  for  Christ's  sake, 
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and  therefore  they  received  the  heretics  who  came  oyer  to  them, 
solely  by  the  imposition  of  hands  and  prayer8.(^)  This  difference 
of  practice,  however,  had  not  hitherto  prevented  their  having 
fraternal  intercourse.  The  Asiatic  Christians,  in  councils  held  at 
times  not  ascertained,  in  Iconium,  Synnada,  and  other  places, 
changed  their  former  usage  into  an  established  law,  by  enacting, 
that  all  heretics  coming  over  to  the  true  church,  should  be  puri- 
fied by  a  second  baptism.  On  learning  this,  Stephen^  bishop  of 
Borne,  esteeming  the  other  custom  more  sacred,  and  as  being 
derived  from  the  Apostles,  excluded  those  oriental  Christians 
from  the  conmiunion  of  the  Bomish  church,  but  not  from  the 
church  universal.  Nevertheless,  Cyprian^  after  consultation  with 
certain  African  bishops,  in  a  council  held  at  Carthage,  assented 
to  the  oriental  doctrine,  to  which  many  of  the  Africans  had  long 
been  adherents;  and  this  he  signified,  though  modestly,  to 
Stephen,  But  so  offended  was  Stephen,  that  he  not  only  gave 
Cyprian  a  severe  reprimand,  but  when  Cyprian  replied  with  firm- 
ness, and  by  a  unanimous  vote  in  a  second  council  at  Carthage, 
pronounced  the  baptisms  of  all  heretics  destitute  of  any  efficacy, 
Stephen  declared  him  and  the  African  bishops  unworthy  of  the 
name  of  Brethren,  and  loaded  them  with  severe  reproaches.  An 
end  was  put  to  this  contest,  partly  by  the  prudence  of  the  Afri- 
cans, who  were  unwilling  to  render  evil  for  evil,  and  partly  by 
the  death  of  Stephen,  and  the  occurrence  of  a  new  persecution 
under  Valerian ;  each  party  persevering  in  its  opinions.(*) 

(1)  These  facta  we  learn  from  several  sources,  but  the  most  clearly  from 
Eusebius^  (Hist.  Eccles.  L.  vii.  c.  2.  p.  261.  and  c.  7.  p.  263,  264).  Those  who 
disagreed  on  this  subject,  all  admitted  that  persons  received  the  pardon  of  the 
sins  of  their  past  lives  by  baptism,  on  account  of  that  faitli  in  Christ  Jesus  which 
the  candidates  for  baptism  professed ;  but  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  conferred  by 
the  bishop^s  imposition  of  hands  and  prayers.  As  I  have  already  stated,  such  was 
the  common  opinion  of  that  age.  Those,  therefore,  who  received  heretics  with- 
out re-baptizing  them,  believed  that  the  persons  baptized  among  heretics,  had 
received  remission  of  their  sins,  because  they  had  professed  Christ,  and  had  been 
baptized  in  his  words  or  in  his  name;  but  they  denied  that  such  persons  were  en- 
dowed with  the  Holy  Spirit,  because  the  heretical  leaders  and  bishops  [p.  636.] 
were  destitute  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  therefore  could  not  communicate  the 
gifts  of  the  Spirit  to  others.  And,  of  course,  they  delivered  over  such  persons 
to  the  bishops  to  be  confirmed  or  sealed.  But  those  who  rejected  the  baptisms 
of  heretics,  and  re-baptized  the  persons  baptized  among  them,  nudntained,  that 
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none  but  a  pure  and  true  faith  was  by  God  deemed  a  proper  ground  for  the  re- 
mission of  sins ;  and,  as  the  heretics  taught  their  people  to  profess  a  corrupt 
and  false  fiiith  at  baptism,  no  remission  of  sins  could  be  expected  from  such 
baptism.  This  argument  is  pursued  at  great  length  by  Cyprian^  (Epist  IxxiiL 
ad  JubaianuTih  p>  130).  I  will  quote  a  few  sentences  to  illustrate  and  confirm 
what  I  have  said.  The  reasoning  of  those  disagreeing  with  him,  he  thus  states, 
(c.  4.)  :  Quaerendum  non  est  quis  baptizaverit,  quando  is,  qui  baptizatus  est,  ac- 
cipere  remissam  peccatorum  potuit  secundum  quod  credidit:  L  e.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  enquire  who  administered  the  baptism,  seeing  the  person  received 
remission  of  his  sins,  on  the  ground  of  the  faith  in  Christ  which  he  professed. 
He  then  replies  to  this  reasoning  at  considerable  length;  and,  among  other 
things,  be  says,  (c.  6.) :  Quomodo  potest  videri,  qui  apud  illos  baptizatur,  con- 
secutus  esse  peccatorum  remissam  et  divins  indulgentia  gratiam  per  suam 
fidem,  qui  ipsius  fidei  non  habuerit  veritatem?  Si  enim,  sicut  quibusdam 
videtur,  secundum  fidem  suam  quia  aocipere  aliquid  foris  extra  ecclesiam  potuit> 
utique  id  accepit,  quod  credidit  Falsum  autem  credens  verum  accipere  non 
potuit,  sed  potius  adultera  et  profana,  secundum  quod  credebat,  accepit  -  - 
(c.  6.) :  Quod  si  secundum  pravam  fidem  baptizari  aliquis  foris  et  remissam 
peccatorum  consequi  potuit,  secundum  candem  fidem  consequi  et  Spiritum 
sanctum  potuit,  et  non  est  necesse,  ei  venienti  manum  imponi,  ut  Spiritum 
sanctum  consequatur  et  signetur.  Aut  utrumque  enim  fide  sua  foris  consequi 
potuit,  aut  neutrum  corum,  qui  foris  fuerat,  accepit  The  theology  of  the  early 
divines,  who  lived  before  the  times  of  Constantine,  if  viewed  generally,  did  not 
differ  from  ours;  but  viewed  particularly,  and  with  impartiality,  it  differed 
wonderfully.  Nor  will  this  appear  strange  to  a  person  acquainted  with  anti- 
quity. For  the  few  doctrines  which  make  up  the  sum  of  the  Christian  religion, 
had  not  then  been  inculcated,  so  to  speak,  after  being  subjected  to  a  manipu- 
lation, and  legitimately  defined  and  inclosed  in  determinate  formulas  of  lan- 
guage ;  and,  therefore,  the  individual  doctors  explained  them  as  they  judged 
proper.  And  the  explanation  which  commended  itself  to  a  man  of  some  influ- 
ence and  ingenuity,  was  approved  by  many  others  who  were  less  learned,  just 
as  at  the  present  day ;  and  so  it  passed  for  the  common  doctrine  of  the  whole 
church. 

(2)  The  history  of  the  controversy  between  the  Roman  bishop,  Stephen,  and 
certain  African  and  Asiatic  bishops,  respecting  the  efficacy  of  the  baptisms  of 
heretics,  the  writers  belonging  to  the  Romish  church  labor  with  all  their  might 
to  pervert  and  involve  in  obscurity.  For  since  it  affords  the  most  lucid  docu- 
ments, from  which  it  can  be  proved  that  the  power  of  the  Romish  bishop, 
although  he  held  a  very  conspicuous  rank  among  the  Chrtstian  prelates,  was  yet 
[p.  636.]  very  small  in  that  age,  and  that  his  decisions  were  disregarded  and  re- 
pudiated with  the  utmost  freedom ;  these  writers  jumble  up  and  confuse  every 
thing,  partly  by  idle  conjecture,  and  partly  by  violently  wresting  the  meaning 
of  the  ancients,  lest,  as  is  abundantly  manifest,  the  truth  should  too  clearly 
shine  out  and  arrest  attention.  One  of  them,  perceiving  clearly  that  by  such 
artifices  the  truth  might  be  disguised,  but  could  not  be  extinguished,  concluded 
to  cut  the  Inexplicable  knot,  like  Alexander,  whfeb  the  patrons  of  the  Roman 
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Pontiff  could  not  untie  ;  or,  to  apply  the  sponge,  as  Augustus  to  his  Ajax,  to 
all  the  most  important  documents  of  this  contest  that  have  reached  us.  I  refer 
to  Raymundus  Missorius,  a  Franciscan  friar,  who,  in  a  book  appropriately  on 
the  subject,  (printed  at  Venice,  1733,  4to.}  attempted  to  prove  that  the  Epistles 
of  FirmUian  and  Cyprian,  in  which  they  censure  the  decision  of  Stephen,  and 
some  other  works,  were  forgeries  got  up  by  the  African  Donatists.  But  this 
astonishing  temerity  has  been  met  and  rebuked  as  it  deserved,  by  our  Jo.  Geo. 
Walch,  in  a  Dissert  printed  at  Jena,  in  1738,  and  by  Jo.  Htmry  Sbaralea,  an  adp 
herent  to  the  Roman  Pontiff,  in  a  very  learned  work  printed  at  Bologna,  1741, 
4to.  With  the  single  exception  of  Jo.  Launoi,  who  boldly  lays  open  this  contest, 
although  more  spiritedly  in  some  respects  than  was  necessary,  (in  his  16th 
Epistle,  addressed  to  Ja.  Boileau ;)  the  Romish  writers,  who  otherwise  hold 
moderate  opinions  of  the  dignity  and  authority  of  the  Roman  Pontiff,  yet  study 
to  give  some  coloring  to  this  history,  and  to  extenuate  the  vehemence  of  the 
dl^utants,  especially  of  Stephen,  lest  they  should  appear  to  judge  the  bishop 
of  the  first  see  in  Christendom  with  too  much  harshness.  Those  who  are  sepa. 
rated  from  the  Romish  church,  exhibit  greater  fidelity  in  their  treatment  of  this 
controversy.  And  yet  I  would  not  deny,  that  they  sometimes  go  too  far,  and 
are  especially  faulty  in  this,  that  they  make  Cyprian  to  have  been  the  author  of 
the  contest.  Into  this  opinion  they  were  led  by  Eusebius,  who  tells  us,  (Hist. 
Eccles.  L.  vii.  e.  3 ;  p.  261.)  that  Cyprian  first  condemned  the  baptisms  of  here- 
tics; and  yet,  he  himself  subsequently  refutes  that  assertion.  It  is  most  fully 
attested,  in  my  view,  that  the  Asiatic  bishops  gave  occasion  for  this  contest  by 
their  decrees,  and  that  Stephen  was  in  conflict  with  them  before  Cyprian  took 
up  the  subject. 

So  long  as  the  Apostles  of  Jesus  Christ  lived,  there  were  either  no  sects  of 
heretics,  or  only  such  as  were  very  small  and  obscure.  Hence  they  established 
no  rules  respecting  the  effects  of  baptism  by  heretics,  nor  did  they  determine  in 
what  manner  churches  should  receive  those  who  came  over  to  them  from  the 
heretics.  But  in  the  second  century,  when  by  degrees  various  sects  of  cor- 
rupters of  the  ancient  religion  arose,  and  often  individuals  abandoned  them  and 
came  over  to  the  orthodox,  the  question  naturally  arose,  whether  these  in. 
dividuals  were  to  be  considered  as  already  members  of  the  church,  or  as  aliens? 
Whether  they  were  to  be  initiated  by  baptism,  or  were  to  be  considered  as  aL 
ready  initiated  ?  And  that  there  was  no  uniformity  of  sentiment  on  [p.  637.] 
this  subject,  might  easily  be  shown,  if  it  were  necessary.  Nor  could  there  be 
uniformity  in  that  age,  when  no  one  arrogated  to  himself  the  office  of  judge  and 
legislator  among  Christians,  and  when  assemblies  of  the  whole  church  could 
not  be  convened,  and  the  heretical  sects  were  of  different  characters,  some  bet* 
ter,  and  some  worse.  The  Romans,  whom  the  other  Europeans  followed,  seem 
to  have  always  held,  that  reclaimed  heretics,  who  had  been  already  baptized  in 
the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  did  not  need  a  second  baptism.  In  Asia  and  Africa, 
some  received  heretics  without  baptizing  them,  while  others  held  that  they 
must  be  baptized ;  and  each  bishop  followed  his  own  judgment.  In  the  third 
century,  the  heretical  churches  being  greatly  multiplied  and  amplified,  this 
question  was  perpetually  coming  up,  and  calling  forth  deliberation  and  dia- 
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cnssioiL  For  the  custom  of  holding  councUs  having  first  originated  in  Greece, 
as  has  been  already  shown,  and  quickly  extending  itself  over  the  Christian  com- 
monwealth, those  things  which  had  before  been  left  to  the  discretion  of  indivi- 
dual bishops,  were  brought  under  public  discussion,  and  were  determined  by 
the  suffrages  of  the  bishops.  Some  dissension  on  this  subject  having  arisen  in 
Africa,  at  the  commencement  of  this  century,  Agrippinus,  the  bishop  of  Car- 
thage, called  a  council^  in  which  it  was  decided,  as  Cyprian  informs  us,  (£pist 
IzzL  p.  127,  and  Epist  Ixxiil  p.  130.)  :  BaptizoTidos  esse,  qui  ab  htsreticis  ad  ec- 
clesiam  veniunt :  Persons  coming  over  to  the  church  from  the  heretics,  are  to 
be  baptized.  Many  of  the  African  bishops  followed  this  decision,  but  not  all, 
as  appears  from  these  Epistles  of  Cyprian,  and  as  will  be  manifest  from  what 
will  soon  be  stated.  Besides,  what  need  was  there  of  new  councils  and  de- 
liberations, if  all  the  bishops  of  Africa  had  been  obedient  to  the  decision  of 
Agrippinus  ?  With  the  modesty  which  characterized  the  early  bishops,  Agrip- 
pinus  and  his  associates  had  uttered  their  opinion,  but  not  enacted  a  law.  And 
the  African  church,  as  will  soon  be  shown,  had  always  regarded  this  as  an  open 
question,  concerning  which  either  side  might  be  advocated,  without  danger  to 
religion  or  to  fraternal  harmony.  But,  in  process  of  time,  when  the  minds  of 
the  Asiatic  bishops  became  divided  on  this  subject,  and  especially  when  dubi- 
taUon  arose  about  the  baptisms  of  the  Montanists,  many  of  them  assembled  at 
Iconium  and  Sennada,  cities  of  Phrygia,  and  in  other  places,  and  after  mature 
deliberation,  unanimously  decided,  that  heretics  coming  over  to  the  church 
ought  to  be  again  baptized.  The  fullest  witness  to  this  fact  is  Dionysius  of 
Alexandria,  (apud  Etisebium,  Hist.  Ecdes.  L  viL  c  7 ;  p.  254).  Concerning  the 
council  at  Iconium,  in  particular,  Firmilian,  the  bishop  of  Csesarea,  in  Cappa- 
docia,  gives  testimony  in  his  Epistle,  printed  with  those  of  Cyprian,  (Epist  Ixzv. 
p.  145).  All  these  proceedings  either  remained  unknown  at  Rome,  or,  which 
is  more  probable,  were  considered  of  so  little  importance,  as  to  be  overlooked. 
But  after  many  years,  when  Stephen  was  at  the  head  of  the  Romish  church,  the 
scene  changed,  and  what  had  been  regarded  as  free  and  harmless  at  Rome,  as- 
sumed the  nature  of  a  crime.  What  occasioned  this  change,  none  of  the  ancients 
[p.  638.]  has  informed  us.  But  it  is  most  probable,  that  in  the  time  of  Stephen, 
a  contest  respecting  the  baptisms  of  heretics  arose  at  Rome  also ;  and  that  there 
were  some  there  who  maintained,  that  heretics  ought  not  to  be  received  without 
a  new  baptism,  as  was  the  custom  of  the  church  of  Rome.  Perhaps  these  per- 
sons had  come  from  the  East,  and  contended  that  the  rule  in  their  country  was 
preferable  to  that  followed  at  Rome.  But  Stephen,  believing  the  Romish  custom 
to  be  derived  from  the  apostles,  not  only  decided  that  it  should  be  retained,  but 
also  that  the  Asiatic  churches,  by  following  a  different  rule,  were  cherishing  a 
great  error.  To  reclaim  his  eastern  brethren  from  this  error,  he  wrote  them  a 
letter :  and,  as  they  would  not  obey  him,  but  defended  their  own  opinions,  he 
excluded  them  from  his  communion,  and  from  the  brotherhood  of  the  Romish 
church.  Those  are  mistaken,  who  suppose  that  these  Asiatic  Christians,  and 
subsequently  the  African,  were  by  Stephen  excommunicated  from  the  church.  In 
that  age  the  Romish  bishop  did  not  claim  to  have  so  much  power,  as  to  think 
he  could  eject  others  from  communion  in  the  universal  church ;  nor  did  any 
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one  hold  the  opinion,  that  the  persona  whom  the  Romish  bishop  excluded  from 
the  communion  of  his  church,  forfeited  their  privileges  throughout  the  Christisa 
world.  These  opinions  first  originated  long  afterwards.  But  at  that  period, 
each  individual  bishop  could  exclude  from  his  communion,  or  pronounce  un- 
worthy of  the  privileges  of  fraternal  embrace,  all  those  whom  he,  either  justly 
or  erroneously,  judged  to  be  contaminated  with  gross  sins,  or  guilty  of  any  con- 
duct inconsistent  with  the  obligations  of  a  Christian  teacher.  But  his  judgment^ 
every  one  was  at  liberty  to  follow  or  to  reject,  as  he  saw  fit  By  this  rule  Cy^ 
prian  acted ;  by  this  Victor  of  Rome ;  by  this  Stephen ;  and  by  this  many  others 
in  that  age.  Moreover,  it  is  very  incorrect  to  call  these  private  decisions  exeon^ 
munications ;  and  to  say,  e.  g.  that  Stephen  excommunicated  Cyprian :  for  the 
two  expressions,  to  excommunicate,  and  to  deprive  one  of  our  communion^  are  of 
very  different  import. — But  to  return  to  Stephen :  Respecting  his  unkind  con- 
duct towards  the  Asiatics,  these  few  things  only  are  preserved  in  the  Epistle  of 
Dionyniis  Alexandrinus,  by  EusebiiLs,  (Hist.  Eccles.  L.  viL  c  6;  p.  262.): 
*EirtffrikKU  fctr  ol/y  Tfirtfof  x^t  rtfl  E*Afrov  nii  npl  ^if/uiXMroii  Jt^t  wkftmf  rOr 
Ti  d-ri  Tvc  MikixtAt  »ttl  xamta^cxtas  *it  •yAKArt^t  ««!  irarrwr  r»r  f^iic  o/uofo^rTttMT 
id-rcSf,  ii(  wJ'i  ItitlfOts  »0ir«y«V«y  /M  Tjiy  iurif  rAvr»f  dtttavf  trttS'i  t«v( 
itfrnxovt  (9«0-<f)  d»*fixirri^9UTt,  Antea  quidem  (Stephanus)  litteras  scripserat 
de  Heleno  et  de  Flrmiliano,  de  omnibus  denique  epiacopis  per  Ciliciam,  Cappa- 
dociam,  cuoclasque  finitimas  provincias  constitutis,  sese  ob  eam  caussam  ab 
illorum  communione  dlscessum,  quod  hsoreticos  rebaptisarent  On  this  passsge, 
Valesius  (Adnot.  ad  Euseb.  p.  141.)  puts  a  milder  construction,  by  supposing 
that  Stephen  did  not  actually  break  off  communion  with  the  Orientals,  but  only 
threatened  to  do  it,  and  never  carried  his  threats  into  execution ;  and  this  opinion 
is  embraced  by  several  learned  writers  among  the  Romanists,  who  would,  as  far 
as  possible,  excuse  the  outrageous  conduct  of  Stephen.  But,  without  insisting 
that  the  language  of  the  passage  will  not  admit  so  mild  an  interpretation,  there 
is  now  extant  a  testimony  above  all  exception,  that  Stephen  actually  [p.  53d.] 
did  break  communion,  not  only  with  the  Africans,  but  also  previously  with  the 
Orientals  and  others.  I  refer  to  the  Epistle  respecting  this  controversy,  written 
by  Firmilian  (one  of  those  bishops  whom  Stephen  condemned,)  to  Cyprian, 
and  published  among  CypriarCs  Epistles,  (Episl.  Ixxv.).  In  the  first  place,  this 
whole  epistle  is  hostile  in  its  tone,  and  shows,  that  at  the  time  it  was  written, 
harmony  between  Stephen  and  Firmilian,  and  his  associates,  was  wrent  and  dis> 
sipated ;  for  Firmilian  does  not  condescend  to  give  Stephen  the  ordinary  title 
of  brother,  but  assails  him  as  an  enemy  and  an  adversary,  with  contumelious 
language.  Had  Stephen  merely  threatened  to  break  friendship  with  him,  Fur« 
milian  should,  and  would  have  used  very  different  language  respecting  him. 
Secondly f  not  far  from  the  end  of  the  Epistle,  (c.  24.)  Firmilian  most  manifestly 
represents,  that  Stephen  had  declared  war,  not  only  against  the  African 
churches,  but  also  against  many  others,  and  among  them  against  the  Oriental ; 
for  he  thus  addresses  him :  lites  et  dissensiones  quantas  parasti  per  ecclesias 
totius  mundi  7  Peccatum  vero  quam  magnum  tibi  exaggerasti,  quando  tea  tat 
gregibus  scidisti  ?  Excidisti  enim  te  ipsum.  Noli  te  fall  ere.  Siqaidem  ille  est 
vere  schismaticus,  qui  se  a  communume  ecclesiastioB  unitatis  apostatam  fecerit. 
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Dam  enim  pntas  omnes  a  te  abstineii  posse,  sol  am  te  ab  omnibus  abstiiraistl 
-  -  (e.  25  )  Qaid  enim  hamilias  ant  lenius,  qaam  rum  tot  episcopis  per  totum 
mundum  diiiscnsisse  ?  Pacem  cum  singalis  yario  di^cordiae  genere  rumpeniemy 
modo  cum  Orienialibus,  (so  then  fraternal  intercourse  with  the  Orientals  was 
actually  suspended,  and  not  merely  threatened,)  quod  nee  vos  latere  confidimus, 
modo  vobiscum^  qui  in  meridie  estis. — ^Whether  the  Asiatics  retaiiiited  the 
injury  they  had  received  from  Stephen,  and  in  like  manner  excluded  him  from 
iheir  fraternal  love,  is  found  nowhere  stated.  But  this  Epistle  of  Firniilian,  so 
full  of  gall  and  excessive  bitterness,  renders  it  most  probable  they  did  so.  For 
if  the  Asiatics  had  remained  friendly  and  patient  under  the  outpoured  indig- 
nation of  Stephen,  this  very  influential  and  dignified  man  would  have  expressed 
his  views  and  feelings  in  milder  language. 

As  already  stated,  nearly  all  the  learned,  relying  on  the  expressions  of 
EusebiuSf  place  the  controversy  with  the  Asiatics  (tfter  the  African  controversy 
with  Cyprian,  and  suppose  that  the  Asiatics  only  became  implicated  in  the  Afri- 
can dispates.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  for  me  to  show,  that  in  this  they  err, 
and  that  the  controversy  commenced  in  Asia,  and  thence  was  carried  into  Africa. 
My  first  argument  is  derived  from  the  Epistle  of  the  celebrated  Firmilian  to 
Cyprian,  which  has  been  already  cited.  We  have  seen,  that  when  Firmilian 
wrote  that  Epistle,  friendly  intercourse  with  the  Orientals  had  already  been  in- 
terrupted by  Stephen.  Now,  Firmilian  there  replies  to  an  Epistle  addressed  to 
[p.  540.]  him  by  Cyprian,  immediately  after  Stephen  had  commenced  his  con- 
troversy with  Cyprian.  And  therefore  Stephen  had  suspended  intercourse,  {absti' 
nuero/)— to  use  an  ecclesiastical  term — with  the  Asiatics  and  with  Fermilian, 
hefore  he  assailed  Cyprian.  Secondly.  When  Firmilian  writes,  that  he  conceives 
Cyprian  cannot  be  ignorant  of  the  hostile  conduct  of  Stephen  towards  the  Ori- 
entals, Pacem  cum  siTiguIis  rumpentemj  modo  cum  OrientalibuSy  quod  nee  tos 
latere  confidimus;  when  he  writes  thus,  I  say,  he  manifestly  indicates  that 
Stephen's  Asiatic  contest  preceded  his  African  contest  with  Cyprian.  Lastly^ 
Dionysius  Alexandrinus,  (apud  Enseb.  Hist.  Eccles.  L.  vii.  c.  5,  p.  252,) — than 
whom  a  better  and  more  reliable  authority  cannot  be  given,  most  clearly  states 
that  before  (n-^JTi^oy,  prius^  Stephen  commenced  his  attack  on  Cyprian  and  the 
Africans,  he  had  pronounced  Firmilian  and  the  Asiatic  bishops  unworthy  of 
his  communion.    The  passage  has  been  already  cited. 

Cyprian  involuntarily  became  implicated  in  this  controversy  with  the  Asia- 
tics.  Having  assembled  a  council  at  Carthage,  in  the  year  256,  the  question 
was  proposed  by  the  bishops  of  Numidia,  Whether  those  apparently  baptised 
among  heretics  and  schismatics,  ought,  on  coming  over  to  the  catholic  church,  to  be 
baptized?  Cyprian  and  the  thirty-two  bishops  present  in  council,  replied.  That 
no  one  could  be  baptized  outside  of  the  church,  because  there  is  but  one  baptism  tn- 
stituied  in  the  holy  church :  and  they  added,  that  they  did  not  bring  fonoard  a 
new  opinion,  but  one  established  long  ago  by  their  predecessors.  Sec  the  Epistle 
among  those  of  Cyprian,  (Epist  Izx.  p.  124.)  But,  as  the  nnmber  of  bishops  in 
this  council  was  not  great,  Cyprian  called  another  shortly  after,  in  which  were 
seventy-one  bishops,  and  submitted  this  and  other  questions  to  a  second  discus- 
sion ;  and  all  the  bii^ops,  as  Cyprian  informs  us,  (Epist  IxxiiL  p.  129.)  decided : 
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Unum  bapiiitna  esse^  quod  sit  in  tecksia  caihoUca  consliiutumy  ae  per  hoc  non  re* 
bapiitarij  sed  baptizrari^  quicunque  ah  adultera  el  prophana  aqua  venitaU  ablii~ 
endi  et  sandificandi  sahUaris  aquce  veritate.  This  decision  of  the  second  council 
was  defended  by  Cyprian,  in  hie  long  Epiatle  to  JubaianuB,  (Epist  Izxiii.  p.  129,) 
just  as  he  had  before  vindicated  the  decision  of  the  former  coanci),  in  his  Epis- 
tle to  Quintus,  bishop  of  Mauritania,  (Epist  Izxi.  p.  126.)  But  as  he  waa 
aware  that  a  different  custom  prevailed  at  Rome,  and  perhaps  had  heard  som^ 
thing  about  the  rupture  between  Stephen,  the  Roman  bishop,  and  the  bishopa 
of  Asia  on  this  subject,  both  he  and  the  council  thought  it  advisable  to  commu« 
nicate  this  decision  of  the  council  to  Stephen^  and  to  take  measures  to  prevent 
bis  getting  into  a  passion  and  breaking  off  communion  with  them.  The  Epistle 
addressed  to  Stephen,  in  the  name  of  the  council,  is  still  extant  among  the  Epis- 
tles of  Cyprian,  (Epist  Ixxii.  p.  129.)  Every  person  reading  the  Epistle  will 
at  once  see  that  it  was  not  written  for  the  purpose  of  acquaintmg  the  Romish 
bishop  with  the  doings  of  the  council,  but  solely  to  forestall  his  anger  and  in- 
dignation. For  they  pass  silently  over  nearly  all  the  many  important  decisions 
of  the  council,  and  mention  only  two  of  them,  the  one  concerning  the  baptisms 
of  heretics,  and  the  other  concerning  priests  and  deacons  coming  over  [p.  641.] 
to  the  church  from  the  heretics.  Yet,  despairing  of  Stephen's  approving  their 
sentiments,  they  wisely  intimate,  at  the  end  of  the  Epistle,  that  they  have  no 
wish  to  enter  into  controversy  with  any  one  differing  from  them  in  opinion. 
They  say,  (c.  4,)  Ccterum,  seimus  quosdnm  quod  semel  imbiberint  nolle  de- 
ponere,  nee  propositum  suum  facile  mutare,  sed  salvo  inter  collegas  pacis  et 
eoncorditt  vinculo  qufedam  propria  qu»  apud  se  semel  sint  usnrpata  retinere. 
Qua  in  re  nee  nos  vim  cuiquam  facimus  aut  legem  damns,  qmmdo  habeat  in 
ecdeeuB  adminislralione  volunUUis  stue  arbitrium  liberum  unusquisque  prc^posituM 
rationem  aeius  tut  Domino  redditurus.  Now,  he  who  sees  the  Africans  writing 
in  this  manner  to  the  Roman  bishop,  and  still  contends  that  the  Roman  bishops 
in  that  age  had  any  power  or  jurisdiction  whatever  over  the  other  bishops,  surely 
must  be  beyond  mea-sure  obstinate  and  perverse,  or  he  must  be  ezcessirely 
blinded  by  his  early  received  opinions.  If  it  was  true  in  the  third  century,  as 
the  African  council  assert,  that  every  indixidtial  bishop  had  free  arbilrimerU  in  the 
admdnistration  r/  the  affairs  cf  his  churchy  and  toould  have  to  give  account  of  his 
conduct  to  the  Lord  only^  then,  beyond  all  question,  that  which  many  at  this  day 
account  true,  was  at  that  time  absolutely  false ;  namely,  that  God  had  subjected 
all  the  bishops  to  a  certain  one  of  them,  and  that  a  certain  one  was  to  eoaet 
laws  in  Christ's  name  for  the  church,  and  that  every  thing  in  the  church  must 
be  conducted  and  administered  according  to  his  pleasure. — But  to  proceed,  it 
is  clear  then,  that  the  African  church,  although  it  decided  that  heretics  must  be 
again  baptized  on  entering  the  purer  church,  yet  did  not  regard  the  contrary 
opinion  as  tearing  up  the  foundations  of  religion.  On  the  excited  mind  of 
Btepkent  however,  this  moderation  of  sentiment  proved  rather  irritating  than 
sedative ;  because,  doubtless,  it  provoked  him  to  see  the  Africans  take  ground 
with  those  whom  he  had  pronounced  enemies  of  his  church.  He  therefore,  in 
the  name  of  the  Roman  church,  wrote  to  Cyprian^  or  rather  to  the  African 
church,  in  whose  name  Cyprian  had  addressed  him,  no  less  imperiously  than 
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bitterly  and  revilingly,  and  doubtless  in  the  same  strain  as  previously  to  the 
Asiatic  bishops,  declaring  that  he  would  haye  no  communion  with  persons  who 
said  the  baptism  of  heretics  ought  to  be  repeated.  The  Epistle  is  lost  through 
the  fault,  if  I  do  not  misjudge,  of  those  in  former  times,  who  thought  it  benefi- 
cial to  the  church  to  cover  up  the  faults  and  errors  of  the  Roman  Pontiffs.  But 
the  tenor  of  it  may  still  be  known,  partly  from  the  Epistle  of  Cyprian,  to  Pom- 
peius,  (Epist  Izxiv.)  and  partly  from  the  Letter  of  Firmilianj  bishop  of  Csesaroa, 
to  Cyprian,  which  is  the  next  in  order  among  the  Epistles  of  Cyprian,  (Ep. 
Ixxv.)  AccordiDg  to  CypriarCs  account  of  it,  it  contained  many  arrogant  things^ 
irrevelant  to  the  subject,  and  adverse  to  his  own  cause,  unadvisedly  and  unskiffuUy 
toritten :  and  that  this  representation  is  not  entirely  false,  an  impartial  person 
ean  without  difficulty  believe ;  and  yet,  to  be  perfectly  frank,  the  same  might> 
to  some  extent,  be  said  of  CypriarCs  own  Epistle,  for  it  employs  vain  and  futile 
arguments,  and  abounds  much  in  sarcasms.  But  there  is  this  commendable  in 
[p.  542.]  Cyprian,  that  he  does  not  retaliate  upon  Stephen,  by  excluding  him  from 
fellowship,  but  calls  him  Our  Brother,  which  title  is  a  manifest  indication  of  a  dispo- 
sition for  peace  and  a  dread  of  discord.  Learned  men  have  greatly  lauded  this 
temperate  conduct  of  Cyprian;  and  not  wholly  without  reason.  But,  in  my 
judgment,  it  will  detract  somewhat  from  this  commendation  to  reflect  that 
Cyprian  could  not  deny  to  Stephen  the  privileges  of  a  brother,  without  contra- 
dicting his  own  principles.  Stephen  might  consistently  do  so,  because  he  re- 
garded the  opinion  of  the  Africans  as  militating  with  true  religion ;  but  Cyprian 
and  the  Africans  could  not  do  it,  because  they  judged  the  opinion  of  Stephen 
to  be  one  of  the  minor  errors  which  were  to  be  tolerated.  The  man  must 
doubtless  be  heartless,  and  destitute  of  all  kind  feelings,  who  can  deprive 
another  of  the  rights  of  a  brother,  while  he  acknowledges  him  to  have  erred  but 
slightly,  and  to  have  not  wounded  the  vitals  of  religion. — But  we  will  proceed. 
It  appears  from  the  Epistle  of  FirmUian,  already  mentioned,  that  Stephen,  in 
his  Epistle  to  the  Asiatics,  derived  the  custom  which  prevailed  in  the  Roman 
church  from  Peter  and  Paul,  the  founders  of  that  church,  and  appealed  to  con^ 
tinuous  tradition.  He  says,  (c.  6.  p.  144.)  Adhuc  etiam  infamans  Petrum  et 
Paulum  beatos  Apostolos,  quasi  hoc  ipsi  tradiderint  But  the  Asiatics  defended 
their  opinion  in  the  same  way ;  indeed  they  carried  their  pretensions  still  higher, 
and  declared  Christ  himself  to  be  the  author  of  (keir  tradition.  Says  FirmUian, 
(p.  149.)  Nos  veritati  et  consuetudinem  jungimus,  et  consuetudini  Romanorum 
consuetudinem,  sed  veritatis,  opponimus,  ab  initio  hoc  tenentes,  quod  a  Christo 
et  ab  Apostolis  traditum  est  In  this  controversy,  therefore,  tradition  was  op- 
posed to  tradition^  the  Asiatic  tradition  from  Christ  and  the  Apostles  to  the  Ro- 
man tradition  from  Peter  and  Paul.  But  it  should  be  remembered,  that  even 
in  that  early  age,  the  institutions,  which  no  one  was  able  to  trace  to  their 
origin,  were  called  the  traditions  cf  Christ  and  the  Apostles.  And  Firrailian  him- 
self attests,  that  the  Asiatics  accounted  their  custom  an  Apostolical  one,  solely 
because  they  were  ignorant  of  the  time  of  its  introduction.  He  says:  Nee 
meminimus  hoc  apud  nos  aliqando  coepisse,  cum  semper  istic  observatum  sit, 
ut  non  nisi  unam  Dei  ecdesiam  nossemus,  et  sanctum  baptisms  non  nisi  saneta) 
ecclesin  computaremus.    From  this  EpisUe  of  Firmilian  it  appears,  moreover, 
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ihai  Stephen  had  greatljr  lauded  the  dignity  of  his  church,  and  its  emmenee 
among  the  churches.  Atque  ego  in  hac  parte  juste  indignor  ad  hanc  tarn  aper- 
tam  et  manifestam  Stephani  stultitiam,  quod  qui  sic  de  episcopatus  sui  loco 
gloriatur  et  se  successorem  Petri  tenere  contendit,  super  quern  fundamenta 
ecclesisB  collocata  sunt,  multas  alias  petraa  inducat,  et  ecclesiarum  multanun 
alia  aedifida  constituat,  dum  esse  11  lie  haptisma  sua  auctoritate  defendit  This, 
doubtless,  was  the  part  of  Stephen's  letter,  for  which  Cyprian  branded  him  with 
the  epithet  proud.  I  wish  we  had  the  reply  of  the  Africans  to  this  [p.  643.] 
panegyric  on  the  chair  of  Peter.  But  it  has  been  lost,  undoubtedly,  because  it 
was  not  honorary  to  the  Romish  church ;  as  we  may  easily  infer  fvom  the  other 
Epistles  of  Cyprian,  in  which  he  expresses  his  opinion  of  the  rights  of  the 
bishops.  The  other  topics  in  this  Epistle  of  Stephen^  or  rather,  of  the  Romish 
chun*h,  I  omit,  as  they  throw  no  light  upon  history.  On  receiving  this  Epistle 
the  African  bishops  did  not  abandon  their  cause,  but,  in  another  Epistle  address- 
ed  to  the  Romish  church  or  to  Stephen,  refuted  all  his  arguments  for  the  efficacy 
of  baptisms  by  heretics.  The  learned  men  who  have  investigated  this  history  of 
this  controversy,  taice  no  notice  of  this  second  Epistle  of  the  Africans.  But  no 
one  who  attentively  reads  the  Epistle  of  Firmilian  to  Cyprian,  can  doubt  that 
it  was  actually  written.  He  says,  (c.  4,  p.  143.)  Nos  vero  qua  a  vobis  script* 
sunt  quasi  nostra  propria  suecepimus,  nee  in  transcurau  legimus,sed  s»pe  repe- 
tiu  memorisB  mandavimus.  Neque  obest  utilitati  salutari  aut  eadem  retezere  ad 
confirmandam  veritatem  aut  et  qusdam  addere  ad  cumulandam  probationem. 
After  a  few  remarks,  he  proceeds,  (c.  7) :  Sed  et  ad  illam  partem  bene  a  vobis 
responsum  est,  ubi  Stephanus  in  epistola  sua  dixit  hareticos  in  baptismo  con- 
venire.  And  a  little  after :  Quo  in  loco  etsi  vos  jam  probastis,  satis  ridiculum 
esse,  ut  quis  sequatur  errantes,  illud  tamen  ex  abundant!  addimus.  The 
Africans,  Uierefore,  had  replied  to  Stephen,  and  Ftrmilian  had  the  reply  in  his 
hands;  and  in  his  own  Epistle  he,  in  part,  (fetexeboQ  reconslnictedy  as  he  ex- 
presses it,  and  in  part  confirmed  the  reasoning  of  it,  by  new  arguments.  Per- 
haps some  may  conjecture,  that  the  Epistle  which  Firmilian  had  before  him  was 
that  of  Cyprian  to  Pompeius,  or  his  74th  Epistle,  in  which  he  confutes  the 
Epistle  of  Stephen.  But  this  conjecture  must  be  abandoned,  if  we  consider 
that  Firmilian  cites  from  the  Epintle  which  he  mentions  and  examines,  several 
things  which  do  not  occur  in  the  Epistle  to  Pompeius.  Besides,  it  is  manifest 
from  the  words  of  Firmilian  above  quoted,  that  he  is  not  speaking  of  a  private 
EpiKtle  of  one  individual  to  another,  but  of  a  common  Epistle  of  the  assembled 
African  bishops.  He  says:  Qus  a  vobis  scripts  sunt,  legi.  Vos  jam  probastis : 
Vos  respondistis.  Stephen  was  so  irritated  by  this  Epistle,  that  he  not  only  re- 
plied more  harshly  and  angrily  than  before,  but  he  assailed  Cyprian,  whom  he 
regarded  as  the  author  of  the  African  contumacy,  with  direct  maledictions,  and 
excluded  the  Africans  from  his  communion.  This  also  may  appear  perhaps  to 
be  news,  because  we  do  not  find  it  any  where  expressly  stated.  But  here, 
again,  the  Epistle  ot  Firmilian  will  show  that  this  is  no  vain  or  rash  conjecture. 
At  the  time  Firmilian  wrote,  all  communion  between  the  Africans  and  the  Ro- 
manH  had  certainly  been  suspended  by  Stephen.  For  Firmilian  says:  (c.  6,  p. 
144):  Quod  nunc  Stephanus  ausus  eat  facere,  rumpeni  adverstis  vos  pacem^ 
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qmun  semper  antecessores  cjas  ▼obiacum  amore  et  honore  mutao  custodierunt 
And  towards  the  end :  (c  24,  p.  150)  :  Peccatom  vero  quam  ma^um  tibi  ex- 
aggerasti,  qoando  te  a  tot  gregibus  acidisti!  J  omit  more  paaaages  of  the  same 
[p.  544.]  tenor.  But  in  the  first  Epistle  of  Stephen,  which  Cyprian  refatea  in 
his  Epistle  to  Pompeius,  Stephen  bad  not  proceeded  beyond  threats ;  notwith- 
standing Augustine  has  stated,  (de  Baptismo  contra  Donatistas,  L.  V.  c.  25, 
0pp.  tom.  ix.  p.  106,)  that  Stephen,  abstinendos  generatim  putaverat,  qui  de 
snscipiendis  luereticis  priacam  consuetudmem  convellere  conarentar.  There 
mast,  therefore,  have  followed  a  second  Epistle,  in  which  he  carried  out  the 
determination  he  had  formed,  and  declared  non  communion  with  the  Africans. 
Moreover,  Firmilian  testifies,  (c  26,)  that  in  his  last  Epistle  Stephen  assailed 
Cyprian  with  invectives :  Et  tamen  non  pudet  Stephanum,  talibus  (hsreticis) 
adversus  ecclesiam  patrocinium  pnestare,  et  propter  hsareticos  asserendos/roter- 
nitatem  scinderCj  insuper  et  Cyprianum  pseudockristutn  et  pseudoapostolum  et  doHo' 
turn  operarium  dicere,  Firmilian  would,  doubtless,  never  have  said  this,  had 
not  Stephen  written  it  But,  in  his  first  Epistle,  he  had  not  yet  uttered  these  re> 
preaches,  for  Cyprian  would  not  have  passed  them  in  silence  in  his  Epistle  to 
Pompeius,  if  they  had  then  been  uttered.  It  was,  therefore,  in  another  Epistle, 
written  after  the  first,  that  he  inveighed  so  reproachfully  against  Cyprian.  The 
wiser  Africans  thought  they  ought  to  spare  no  pains  to  allay  this  storm,  and 
therefore  sent  a  legation  to  Rome,  to  restore  peace  if  possible.  But  Stephen 
forbid  the  Roman  Christians  to  receive  into  their  houses  the  bishops  of  the 
legation,  whom  he  had  deprived  of  his  communion,  and  would  not  admit  them 
even  to  a  conference.  Says  Firmilian,  (c.  25,  p.  150,)  A  vobis,  qui  in  meridie  estis, 
legates  episcopos  patienter  satas  et  leniter  suscepit.,  ut  eos  nee  ad  sermonem 
saltem  coUoquii  communis  admitteret,  adhuc  insuper  dilectionis  et  caritatia 
memor  pneciperet  fraternitati  universiB,  ne  quia  eos  in  domum  suam  reciperet, 
«t  venientibus  nor  solum  pax  et  communio,  sed  et  tectum  et  hospitium  negare- 
tur !  So  the  legation  returned  home,  leaving  the  business  where  it  was.  I  see 
not  what  could  demonstrate  more  clearly  than  this  fiust  does,  that  Stephen  ex- 
cluded from  the  communion  of  the  Roman  church  not  only  Cyprian,  but  the 
whole  African  church,  of  which  these  bishops  were  the  legates. — ^After  this  many 
things  were,  doubtless,  said  and  done,  of  which  no  record  has  reached  us.  Ste> 
phen,  we  may  believe  without  testimony,  being  a  man  of  weak  mind,  endeavored 
to  excite  the  christian  world  against  the  Africans;  and  many  councils  were  held 
on  the  subject  here  and  there,  as  I  recollect  Augustine  some  where  intimates. 
And  therefore  Cyprian,  that  he  and  his  Africans  might  not  stand  alone,  thought 
proper  to  look  about  him  for  friends.  And,  knowing  that  the  Asiatics  had  been 
attacked  in  the  same  manner,  he  dispatched  Rogatian,  his  deacon,  with  a  letter 
to  the  oft-mentioned  Firmilian  a  man  of  very  great  influence,  and  sent  him 
documents  which  would  acquaint  him  with  the  whole  case.  Firmilian  responded 
according  to  his  wishes ;  and,  as  his  Epistle  (among  those  of  Cyprian^  Ep.  Ixxv.) 
[p.  645.]  shows,  approved  of  all  that  had  been  done  and  written  by  the  Africans ; 
and,  in  the  severest  terms  and  even  with  contumely,  censured  Stephen^  who 
had  treated  the  Asiatics  with  the  same  abuse  as  the  Africans.  At  the  same 
time  Cyprian,  to  prevent  any  of  the  African  bishops  from  taking  sides  with 
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Stephen^  convoked  a  conndl  in  the  month  of  September,  AJ>.  366,  from  the  three 
proYineea  of  Africa,  Numidia,  and  Mauritania.  The  Acta  of  thia  council  have 
been  transmitted  to  us  by  Avgtutine^  (de  Baptitroo  contn  Donatistaa,  L.  vL  and 
vii.  0pp.  torn,  iz.)  They  are  extant  alao  among  the  worlcs  of  Cyprian,  p.  339. 
There  were  present  87  bishops,  and  not  only  presbyters  and  deacons,  but  also 
(^kbU  maxima  pars)  a  \MXg9  portion  of  the  people.  In  his  sddress  to  the  attending 
bishops,  Cyprian  reiterated  what  he  had  before  repeatedly  declared,  that  the 
question  to  be  discussed  was  one  of  those  on  which  men  might  differ  in  opinion, 
without  a  violation  of  fraternal  harmony ;  and  he  chastised  the  arrogance  of 
Stephen,  but  without  naming  him.  His  words  are  worthy  to  be  here  repeated, 
as  they  express  the  sentiments  of  that  age  in  regard  to  the  independence 
of  bishops,  and  render  perfectly  certain  that  no  one  in  that  age,  not  even 
Stephen  himself,  had  ever  dreamed  of  any  judge  and  legislator  for  the  univer* 
sal  church.  That  Stephen  himself  had  not  thought  of  any  such  judge  I  confi- 
dently assert ;  for,  certainly,  if  he  had  supposed  such  high  dignity  to  be  confer- 
red on  himself  by  Christ,  he  would  have  pursued  a  very  different  course  than 
he  did  with  the  Africans.  Said  Cyprian :  Superest,  ut  de  hac  ipsa  re  singuU 
quid  sentiamus,  proferamus,  neminem  jiidieantes^  aut  a  jure  commuoicationis 
jdiquem,  si  diversnm  senaerit,  amoventes.  Neque  enim  quisquam  nostrum  epis- 
oopum  se  esse  epiecoporum  constituit,  aut  tyrannico  terrore  ad  obsequendi 
neeessitatem  collegas  sues  adigit,  quando  habeat  omnis  episcopus  pro  licentia 
libertatis  et  potestatis  sne  arbitrinm  proprinm,  tamque  judicari  ab  alio  non  pos- 
flit,  quam  nee  ipse  potest  alternm  judicare.  Sed  expectemus  universi  judicium 
Domini  nostri  Jesu  Cbristi,  qui  unus  et  solus  habet  potestatem  et  preponendi 
nos  in  ecclesie  su»  gubematione,  et  de  actu  nostro  judicandi  At  that  time^ 
therefore,  Christ  had  no  vicar  here  on  earth,  but  was  himself  {schu  et  unu*)  the 
sole  and  only  judge  of  his  church.  All  the  bishops  concurred  in  the  opinion  of 
Cyprian,  and  decided  that  heretics  should  be  re-baptized.  The  unanimity  and 
modesty  of  this  great  council,  and  the  friendship  between  the  Asiatics  and  the 
Africans,  I  suppose,  repressed  the  ▼iolence  of  Stephen  and  other  bishops ;  for 
we  do  not  learn  that  this  contest  continued  afterwards.  Dionysius  Alexandrinns 
also,  as  we  learn  from  Eusebius  (Hist.  Eccles.  L.  vii.  c.  2,  &c.)  endeavored  by 
his  letters  to  bring  the  mind  of  Stephen  to  aequiescence  and  peace ;  and  peu 
haps  others,  who  foresaw  danger  from  a  continuance  of  the  contest,  followed 
his  example.  For  some  time,  therefore,  the  Africans  adhered  to  their  opinion, 
the  other  christians  not  taking  offence  at  their  constancy :  but  gradually  they 
went  over  to  the  opposite  opinion,  and  finally,  in  a  council  which  Aitgustine 
styles  pienarium  (de  Baptismo,  L  I.  c  7,)  held  at  Nice  or  Aries,  (fur  [p.  646.] 
the  learned  are  not  agreed  as  to  this  council,)  they  universally  embraced  the 
Romish  custom. 

It  remains  for  us  to  ascertain  the  precise  sentiments  of  the  two  parties. 
Cyprian  and  FirmUian  state  with  sufficient  perspicuity,  what  they  and  their 
brethren  maintained.  Says  Cyprian,  (Epist.  Ixxiv.  ad  Pompeium,  c.  12,  p.  142) : 
Omnes,  qui  ex  qvacunque  haoresi  ad  ecclesiam  convertuntnr,  ecc1esi»  nnico  et 
legitime  baptismo  baptizantur,  exceptis  his,  qui  baptizati  in  eccleaia  prius  fn&- 
rant,  et  sie  ad  hereticos  transierant.    Elos  enim  oportet,  cum  redeunt,  acta 
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jxenitontia  per  maous  impositioDem  solam  recipi.  By  heretics,  Cyprian  under, 
stood,  not  merely  corrupters  of  the  true  religion,  but  likewise  all  who  with- 
drew themselves  from  the  principal  church,  and  formed  separate  congregations. 
And  hence,  he  required  the  Naoatians  to  be  re-baptized  on  their  coming  over 
to  the  church,  (as  we  J  earn  from  his  76th  Epist  ad  Magnum,  p.  161,  &c.) ;  and 
yet  he  acknowledged  that  the  Novatians  were  free  from  all  gross  errors.  This 
pious  and  good  man,  but  too  zealous  about  his  official  dignity  and  office,  viewed 
all  who  were  separated  from  the  bishop  as  also  separated  from  Christ,  and  his 
benefits,  and  believed  that  salvation  was  attainable  no  where  but  in  the  visible 
church  under  the  bishops  of  the  Apostolic  succession :  and  this  obliged  him  to 
decide,  that  there  could  be  no  saving  baptism  except  it  was  administered  by  such 
bishops,  or  by  their  direction  and  authority.  He  would  surely  have  entertained 
different  ideas  about  the  effects  of  baptism,  if  he  had  not  been  strangely  captivated 
with  a  love  of  the  dogma  of  the  unity  of  the  visible  church,  and  had  not  exalted 
extravagantly  the  rights  and  authority  of  bishops.  The  opinions  of  his  adversary 
Stephenf  are  not  equally  manifest  Those  solicitous  for  the  reputation  of  Ste- 
phen, and  such,  with  few  exceptions,  are  nearly  all  the  adherents  to  the  Romish 
church,  to  whom  it  appears  hard  and  difficult  to  believe  that  any  of  the  ancient 
Pontiffs  differed  from  the  modem,  or  that  the  church,  in  the  third  century,  was 
divided  between  two  errors-rthose  in  favor  of  Stephen,  I  say,  tells  us  that  he 
taught  just  as  the  Romish  church  does  at  the  present  day,  not  that  the  baptisms 
of  aU  heretics,  but  only  of  those  who  in  baptizing  invoked  the  names  of  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  were  valid  baptisms.  See  TUlemcni,  (Memoires 
pour  servir  a  THist  de  TEglise,  tom.  iv.  P.  I.  p.  419,  &c.)  and  Natalie  Alexan- 
der, (Selecta  Hist  Eccles.  Capita,  tom.  iii.  p.  691,  &c.)  who  treats  thb  subject 
in  his  usual  scholastic  rather  than  historical  manner.  But  others  for  the  most 
part,  to  whom  the  reputation  of  the  ancient  Roman  Pontiffs  does  not  appear  of 
very  great  importance,  think  that  Stephen  believed  all  persons  baptized  in  the 
name  of  Christ,  might  be  received  into  the  fellowship  of  the  better  church, 
without  another  baptism.  Respecting  these,  see  in  particular  Peter  AUix,  (Diss, 
de  vita  et  scriptis  Tertulliani,  c.  4,  p.  30,  &c.)  not  to  mention  BUmddl,  Launoi, 
and  others.  The  former  party  defend  their  position  by  the  authority  especi- 
[p.  647.]  ally  of  Eusebius^  Augustine,  Vincent  of  lirins,  and  Facundus ;  who 
say  that  Stephen  accounted  no  baptism  valid,  unless  it  was  administered  in  the 
words  prescribed  by  Christ  But  to  these  comparatively  recent  authorities  the 
latter  party  oppose  other  more  ancient  and  higher  authorities ;  and  first  Stephen 
himself,  whose  words,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Africans,  preserved  by  Cyprian, 
(Epist  Ixxiv.  c.  1,  p.  138.)  are  these :  **  Si  qais  ergo  aquacunque  lueresi  venerit 
ad  vos,  nihil  innovetur  nisi  quod  traditum  est,  ut  manus  illi  imponatur  in  pceni- 
tentiam,  cum  ipsi  hseretici  proprie  alterutrum  ad  se  venientes  non  baptizent,  sed 
communicent  tantam.'*  Moreover,  Cyprian,  who,  almost  invariably,  represents 
Stephen  as  holding  aU  baptisms  administered  in  the  name  of  Christ  to  be  legi- 
timate, says,  (Epist  Ixxiv.  c.  6,  p.  139.)  Si  effectum  baptismi  mqjestati  nominis 
tribuunt,  ut  qui  in  nomine  Jesu  Christi  ubicunque  et  quomodocunqae  baptizen- 
tur,  innovati  et  sanctificati  judicentur ;  cur  non,  &c.  And  farther,  the  nncient, 
but  unknown  author  of  the  lAber  de  Rehaptismate,  who  takes  sides  with  Ste- 
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phen,  and  whose  book  is  comnionly  printed  with  the  Opera  Cypriani,  (p.  368.) 
with  the  following  title  prefixed:  Non  debere  denno  baptizari  qui  semel  in 
nomine  Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christi  sunt  tincti ;  seems  to  decide  the  question 
respecting  Stephen's  views.  I  omit  other  testimonies  of  less  importance. 
These  testimonies,  I  confess,  seem  to  have  great  weight ;  yet  I  have  some  hesi* 
tation  to  admit  their  conclusiveness,  because  FtrmUiant  an  opposer  of  Stephen, 
in  his  Epistle  to  Cyprian,  (c.  9,  p.  146.)  states  Stephen's  opinion  thus :  lllud 
quoque  absurdum,  quod  non  putant  quaerendum  esse  quis  sit  ille  qui  baptiza- 
verit,  eo  quod  qui  baptizatus  sit,  gratiam  consequi  potuerit  intocala  Irimiate 
nominum  Patris  ei  FUii  el  Spiriius  Sancli.  Firmilian  writes  what  he  had  found 
stated  in  the  Epistle  of  Cyprian,  or  of  the  Africans  to  Stephen,  and  he  also 
himself  was  well  acquainted  with  the  opinions  of  Stephen ;  and,  therefore, 
his  testimony  is  worthy  of  consideration.  Yet,  perhaps,  he  aimed  only  to 
explain  the  point,  and  attributed  to  Stephen  the  conceptions  of  his  own  mind. 
To  confess  the  truth,  I  can  believe  that  Stephen  expressed  his  views  only  in 
general  terms,  and  did  not  accurately  define  them ;  and,  therefore,  they  were 
explained  differently.  Men  very  frequently,  at  the  present  day,  in  theological 
controversies,  nflirm  and  deny,  attack  and  defend,  only  in  a  general  way,  and 
without  defining  the  conflicting  opinions.  And  why  may  we  not  suppose  this 
to  have  occurred  in  the  present  controversy. 

§  XIX.  The  Persecution  under  Talerion.  After  showing  him- 
self kind  and  indulgent  towards  the  Christians  until  the  fifth 
year  of  his  reign,  suddenly,  by  the  persuasion  of  Macrianus,  his 
bosom  companion,  a  man  of  very  high  rank  and  reputation,  but 
exceedingly  superstitious,  Valerian^  in  the  year  267,  changed  his 
policy  towards  them,  and  ordered  the  governors  of  pro-  [p.  548.] 
vinces  to  inhibit  the  meetings  of  Christians,  and  to  send  their 
bishops  and  teachers  into  exile.(*)  But  these  milder  mandates 
rather  animated  than  disheartened  the  Christians,  who  had  been 
accustomed  previously  to  greater  evils.  Therefore,  in  the  follow- 
ing year  he  issued  a  much  severer  edict,  in  the  execution  of 
which  the  magistrates  put  to  death  no  small  number  of  Christians 
throughout  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  frequently  in- 
flicted on  them  punishments  worse  than  death.(*)  Eminent  among 
those  that  fell  in  this  persecution  were  Oyprian,  the  celebrated 
bishop  of  Carthage,  who  was  beheaded ;  and  Sixtus^  the  Romish 
prelate,  who  is  said  to  have  been  crucified ;  and  Laurence^  the  Ro- 
man deacon,  famous  among  the  martyrs,  who  is  said  to  have  been 
roasted  to  death  on  a  slow  fire :  some,  however,  refer  this  last  mar- 
tyrdom to  the  Decian  period.  But  Valerian  being  taken  captive  in 
a  war  with  Sapor^  king  of  Persia,  his  son  OallientiSj  by  a  rescript 
addressed  to  the  provincial  governors  in  the  year  260,  restored  full 
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peace  to  the  Christians,  after  four  years  of  suffering.(*)  Yet  they 
were  not  placed  in  entire  security ;  for  the  ancient  laws  of  the 
Emperors  against  them  were  not  abrogated,  and,  therefore,  such 
of  the  governors  as  were  so  disposed,  could  put  those  Christians 
to  death  who  were  regularly  accused  and  acknowledged  their 
&ith,  if  they  refused  to  sacrifice  to  the  gods.(*) 

(1)  Respecting  the  clemency  of  Valerian  to  the  Christians  in  the  first 
years  of  his  reign,  and  the  author  of  the  subsequent  change  in  his  feelings 
towards  them,  the  most  important  witness  we  have  is  Dionysius  Alexandrinus, 
in  his  Epistle  to  Hermammon,  the  latter  part  of  which  is  preserved  by  £uje- 
biuSf  (Hist  Eccles.  L.  viL  c.  10.  p.  266.)  But  as  EtaeHns  cites  two  passages 
from  this  Epistle,  in  one  of  which  Dionysius  does  not  mention  the  name  of  the 
person  who  induced  Valerian  to  persecute  the  Christians,  and  in  the  other  tells 
us  that  Macrianus  advised  the  Emperor  to  this  course,  a  dispute  has  arisen 
among  the  learned,  whether  this  persecution  is  to  be  traced  to  one  man  as  its 
author,  or  to  two.  In  the  first  passage  Dyonisitu  says:  *Av60-»fv^«0-d-ai  i%  xAfi- 
9UO'%9  dvrif  0  i'Udo'ZAXot  M.ki  rwy  «hr*  Alyuimu  fjiiyw  df^^vvf 6yuy9tt  rove  fih 
HA^ifcvt  uki  irtovs  MfA(  urnf^ad'Ai  udn  ^ttMio-^Ai  stxf^«y.  Verum  magister 
et  Archisynagogus  magorum  Aegypti  ei  (Valeraino)  tandem  persuasit,  utab  hoc 
institute  desciaceret,  jubens,  ut  castos  quidem  et  sanctos  viros  peraequeretur 
atque  occideret.  But  a  little  after  he  says:  *0  fxh  y^f  0*v*KtfiAids  Us  tuvt* 
vira  riurou  (Mazftdfov)  rpe«;^d-«lf  its  v0f*is  ukt  w^i^tcfiibs  Ui'cd'itf,  Nam  Vale* 
[p.  649.]  nanus  quidem,  qui  ad  hujusmodi  facinora  a  Macriano  (for  he  b  the  per- 
son ^oken  of,)  impulsus  fuerat,  contumeliis  et  opprobriis  fuit  expositus  et  de- 
ditus.  It  is,  therefore,  made  a  question,  whether  this  Macrianus  is  the  same  per* 
son  who  was  before  called  Chief  of  the  Synagogue  of  the  Egyptian  Magicians, 
or  a  different  person.  Not  a  few,  deeming  it  scarcely  credible,  that  so  distin- 
guished a  man  as  Macrianus  was,  an  intimate  with  the  emperor,  and  hold* 
ing  the  highest  position,  **than  whom,**  (as  TremeUius  PoUio  says  in  his 
GallienuB,  Scriptor.  Hist  August  torn,  il  189.)  ^  none  of  the  generals  were 
deemed  more  wise,  none  more  competent  for  business,  none  more  opulent,** 
should  be  prefect  of  the  Egyptian  Magicians, — have  supposed  this  Magician  of 
Dionysius  to  be  a  different  person  from  Macrianus ;  and,  of  course,  that  there 
were  two  persons  who  prompted  Valerian  to  show  cruelty  to  the  Christiana 
Among  these  authors,  Gisbert  Cuper,  (in  his  Notes  on  Lactantius  de  morti- 
bus  persequutorum,  p.  162.)  goes  so  far  ns  to  suppose  this  Magician  was  a 
JgiOy  infering  it  from  the  Jewish  words  /i<rdr»aXo(  and  *A^;^f0-vva>»)/o(  applied 
to  him;  and  Ja.  Basnage  in  vain  attempted  to  confute  that  idea,  while  he 
himself  did  not  believe  Macrianus  and  the  Magician  to  be  the  same  person, 
(see  Letters  de  Critique,  Histoire,  Litternture  par  M.  Cuper,  p.  386,  390,  Amst 
1742,  4to.)  But,  as  Dionyeius  most  explicitly  states,  that  Macrianus  recom- 
mended the  persecution  to  the  emperor,  and  that  Valerian  received  the  sad 
rew^ard  of  his  docility,  white  he  adds  nothing  which  can  lead  to  the  suppo- 
sition that  Macrianus  had  an  associate  in  the  transaction,  the  supposition  has 
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Dot  the  least  proUlnlity ;  on  the  contrary,  we  must  belieye  that  Dionydua 
designated  one  and  the  same  person  in  this  two-fold  manner.  Nor  will  this 
interpretation  be  weakened  by  the  two  epithets  above  mentioned.  The  first 
of  them,  ^ti6^iLako%y  magister,  should  not  be  referred  to  the  Magicians,  as  is 
manifest  from  the  Greek.  Vaiesws  has  not  expressed  properly  the  meaning  of 
Dionysitts ;  and  this  has  occasioned  some,  who  did  not  inspect  the  Greek,  to 
fall  into  a  mistake.  He  should  have  rendered  it  (Magister  gus)  his  (Valerian's) 
master,  and  chief  of  the  synagogue,  4«.  For  this  word  undoubtedly  has  reference 
to  Valerian,  who  yielded  to  the  opinions  of  Macrianus  in  every  thing,  and  al- 
ways defered  to  him  as  to  a  master.  Valerian  himself,  in  a  speech  to  the 
senate, said:  Ego  bellum  Persioum  gerens,  Macriano  totam  rempiiblieam  tradidu 
See  TrebeUius  PoUio's  30  Tyrants,  (in  the  Scriptor.  HistorisB  Angustn,  torn.  IL 
p.  288.)  And  as  to  the  title  Chief  of  the  Synagogue  of  the  Egyptian  Magicians, 
it  is  a  sneer  of  Dionysius  at  Macrianus,  and  not  the  title  of  his  office  or  posi- 
tion in  society.  As  Macrianus  was  exceedingly  devoted  to  magic,  and  delighted 
greatly  in  magical  sacrifices,  according  to  Dionysius,  he  represents  him  as  quali- 
fied, by  his  skill  in  the  art,  to  fill  the  office  of  Chief  or  President  of  the  Egyp- 
tian Magicians.  As  to  the  motive  which  led  Macrianus  to  inflame  the  Empe- 
ror's mind  against  the  Christians,  Dionysius  states  it  to  have  been  this,  that  he 
knew  there  were  persons  among  them  who  could  frustrate  the  ma-  [p.  660.] 
gical  rites,  and  destroy  their  effects  by  a  word  or  a  nod.  Being  himself  greatly 
devoted  to  magic,  he  ''prompted  the  emperor  to  celebrate  impure  rites  of 
initiation,  abominable  incantations,  and  execrable  sacrifices  ;**  for  example,  **  to 
immolate  infants,  and  explore  the  entrails  of  new-bom  children."  See  Diony- 
sius, aa  quoted  by  EuseMus,  (L.  vii,  o.  10.)  But  he  well  knew,  not  only  that 
the  Christians  universally  held  these  nefarious  mysteries  in  abhorrence,  but  also 
that  some  of  them  possessed  the  power  of  disconcerting  and  controlling  de- 
mons, so  that  they  could  not  manifest  their  presence  by  oracular  responses 
and  the  other  signs.    Says  Dionysius:  Kai  >ap  UvXv  »hi  tT^ctv  U^tot  wnf^jtu 

lAifjthmr  ivt^ovxdts,  Erant  enim  et  sunt  etiamnum  (inter  nos)  ejusmodi,  qui 
vel  pnesentia  et  aspectu  suo,  et  insufflantes  duntaxat  ac  vocem  edentes,  dieroo- 
nnm  pnestigias  disturbare  poesunt  And,  therefore,  he  prevailed  on  the  em- 
peror to  endeavor  to  extirpate  a  sort  of  men  injurious  and  terrible  to  the  art 
he  loved  and  to  the  demons  he  consulted.  But,  we  may  suppose,  the  good 
man  here  gives  us  his  conjectures  rather  than  what  he  knew  to  be  facts.  Res- 
pecting the  power  of  the  ancient  Christians  to  confound  and  put  to  silence 
demons  and  their  servants  and  idols,  of  whkh  many  others  also  speak,  I  shall 
not  go  into  any  discussion :  but  this  is  easily  perceived,  we  ought  not  to  look 
there  for  the  cause  of  Macrianus'  hostility  to  the  Christians.  If  he  had  believed 
that  Christians  possessed  such  power,  that  they  could  control  the  demons  he 
loved  and  worshipped,  I  think  he  would  not  have  dared  to  assail  them,  but  would 
rather  have  feared  and  stood  in  awe  of  them.  For,  why  cannot  they  who  have 
the  demons  under  their  power,  and  who  control  them  at  their  pleasure,  also 
bring,  if  they  choose,  various  evils  upon  the  worshippers  of  demons !  And  who 
but  a  madman,  destitute  of  reason,  would  voluntarily  and  eagerly  worship  be* 
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ingB  whom  he  knew  to  be  paralyzed  and  stript  of  all  power  by  others  more 
powerful !  Whoever  seeks  for  himself  a  lord,  will,  if  he  be  in  his  senses,  pre- 
fer the  more  powerful  to  one  of  less  power.  But  suppose  Macrianns  was  so 
insane  as  to  think  the  demons  and  their  worship  frustrated  by  the  Christians,  he 
might  have  forestalled  the  evil  much  more  easily  than  by  a  resort  to  edicts,  and 
laws  and  punishments :  for,  by  a  little  vigilance  he  could  have  excluded  all 
Christians  from  being  present  at  his  infernal  rites  and  mysteries.  Let  us  con- 
cede, what  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  the  ancient  Christians  often  supposed  their 
enemies  to  reason  just  as  they  themselves  would,  and  so  attributed  to  them 
designs  very  foreign  from  their  real  ones.  I  think  his  superstition  alone  was 
sufficient  to  prompt  Macrianus  to  inflame  the  emperor  agiunst  the  Christians. 
And  I  am  the  more  inclined  to  think  so,  because  I  learn  from  Trebellvu 
PoUia,  (Thirty  Tyrants,  c.  14,  in  the  Histor.  Augustas,  tom.  IL  p.  297.)  that  this 
was  a  hereditary  disease  in  the  family  of  the  MacrianL  For  all  the  males  and 
females  of  this  family  wore  an  image  of  Alexander  the  Great  on  their  rings^ 
[p.  661.]  their  garments,  and  their  ornaments,  influenced  by  a  peurile  conceit  of 
the  vulgar,  {juvari  in  omni  actu  sitOy  qui  Alexandrum  expressum  in  auro  gestUa^ 
rem  vel  argentoi)  that  whoever  carried  a  likeness  of  Alexander  impressed  on 
gold  or  silver,  would  be  aided  in  all  their  acts.  Who  can  wonder  that  a  man 
who  could  promise  himself  success  from  a  likeness  of  Alexander  the  Macedo- 
nian, should  have  been  extravagantly  attached  to  the  Roman  Gods  and  their 
worship,  and  have  wished  evil  to  the  enemies  of  his  country's  religion  1 

The  first  assault  of  Valerian  upon  the  Christians  was  such  as  could  be 
endured ;  as  appears  from  the  Acts  of  Cyprian^  and  of  DianysitLS  Alexandrinus^ 
(apud  Eiiseb.  Hist  Eccles.  L.  vii  c.  11).  For  he  merely  decreed  the  banish- 
ment of  all  bishops  and  presbyters  who  would  not  worship  the  Roman  gods, 
and  prohibited  the  religious  assemblies  of  Christians.  Ctfprian  was  exiled  to 
Carubia,  by  the  proconsul  Paternus,  after  refusing  to  sacrifice  to  the  gods;  and 
Dionysius  was  sent  by  the  praefect  Aemilius  to  a  place  called  Cephro,  in  the 
parts  of  Libya.  But  let  the  proconsul  Paternus  state  to  us  the  pleasure  and  the 
mandate  of  the  emperor,  according  to  the  Acta  Cypriani,  (in  Theod.  Ruinartf 
AeUi  Martyr,  sineera  et  selects,  p.  216).  When  Cyprian  was  arraigned  before  him, 
Paternus  thus  addressed  him :  Sacratissimi  Imperatores  Valerianus  et  Gallienus 
litteras  ad  me  dare  dignati  sunt,  quibus  pneceperunt  eos,  qui  Romanam  religio- 
nem  non  colunt,  debere  Romanas  cseremonias  recognoscere.  Cyprian  had  no 
sooner  declared  that  he  could  not  obey  this  mandate,  than  the  proconsul  pro- 
nounced sentence  of  banishment  upon  him,  and  then  proceeded :  Non  solum  de 
episcopis,  verum  etiam  de  presbyteris  mihi  scribere  dignati  sunt  From  this  it 
iB  very  manifest  that  the  emperor's  mandate  extended  only  to  the  bishops  and 
presbyters;  against  the  deacons  and  the  people  nothing  was  decreed.  Neither 
was  capital  punishment  ordered  for  bishops  and  presbyters,  but  merely  exile. 
Lastly,  the  proconsul  added :  Prseceperunt  etiam,  ne  in  aliquibus  locis  concilia- 
bula  fiant,  nee  coemeteria  ingrediantur.  Si  quis  itaque  hoc  tam  salubre  precep- 
tum  non  observaverit,  capite  plectetur.  Capital  punishment,  then,  was  enacted 
against  those  who  persisted  either  in  holding  religious  assemblies,  or  in  attend- 
ing them.    The  emperors  prohibited  first  in  general,  all  religious  assemblies, 
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which  they  designate  as  ConcUiabula;  and  then,  in  particular,  the  conyentions 
which  were  held  in  Cemeteriea,  By  this  term,  it  is  well  known,  the  places  were 
designated  in  which  the  Christians  interred  their  dead ;  and  as  there  were  fre- 
quently martyrs  and  confessors  among  their  dead,  they  assembled  at  these 
Cemeteries  on  certain  days  for  religious  worship,  and  to  commemorate  those 
holy  men.  Perhaps,  also,  at  other  times  the  Christians  might  assemble  in  thehr 
Cemeteries  to  offer  prayers,  at  the  sepulchres  of  the  saints  and  martyrs.  And  as 
they  commonly  came  away  more  resolute  and  more  determined  to  endure  every 
evil  for  Christ's  sake,  it  is  not  strange  that  such  as  wished  the  extinction  of  the 
Christians  should  oppose  their  resorting  to  these  places.  Here,  then,  we  have 
the  whole  contents  of  the  first  edict  of  Valerian  against  the  Christians :  [p.  552.] 
and  with  this  account  fully  accords  all  that  Dionysius  states,  (apud  Euseb,  L. 
viL  c  11.)  respecting  his  own  sufferings  and  those  of  his  colleagues.  Aemilian, 
the  prefect  of  Egypt,  said  to  them:  Mittemini  in  partes  Libyae  ad  locum 
Cephro.  Hunc  enim  locum  jussu  Augtutorum  nostrorum  elegi  Nullatenua 
autem  licebit  vobis  conventus  agere,  aut  ea  que  vocantur  coemeteria  adire. 
Here,  however,  learned  men  oppose  to  us  not  a  few  examples  of  persons,  who, 
in  this  first  persecution  of  Valerian,  were  either  put  to  death,  or  thrown  into 
prisons,  or  bastinadoed,  or  condemned  to  the  mines.  Among  other  proofs  ad- 
duced is  the  77th  Epistle  of  Cyprian,  addressed  ad  martyres  in  metaUis 
constiltUoSy  in  which  he  represents  (p.  158.)  a  part  of  the  people  of  his  charge, 
as  having  already  gone  forth  to  receive  from  the  Lord  the  crown  of  their 
merits,  by  the  consummation  of  their  martyrdom,  and  a  part  as  remaining  still 
within  the  bars  of  their  prisons,  or  at  the  mines  in  chains :  and  he  then  states, 
that  not  only  bishops  and  presbyters,  but  also  many  of  the  people,  and  among 
them  virgins  and  boys,  were  bastinadoed,  fettered,  and  thrust  into  the  mines ; 
Benique  exemplum  vestrum  secuta  multiplex  plebis  portio  confessa  est  vobis- 
cum  pariter  et  pariter  coronata  est,  connexa  vobis  vinculo  fortissimao  caritatis,  et 
a  prsepositis  suis  nee  carcere,  nee  metallis  separata.  Cujus  numero  nee  virgines 
desunt.  -  -  In  pueris  quoque  virtus  major  actate  annos  sues  confessionis  laude 
transcendit,  ut  martyrii  vestri  beatum  gregem  et  sexus  et  aetas  omnis  ornaret. 
These  examples,  I  say,  learned  men  have  cited,  to  show  tliat  the  first  rescripts 
of  Valerian  and  his  son  were  more  cruel  than  we  have  represented,  and  that 
not  only  bishops  and  presbyters,  but  Christians  of  every  order  and  sex  were 
subjected  to  heavy  penalties.  But  whence  this  severity  on  many,  notwithstand* 
ing  the  law  was  not  very  rigorous,  may  be  learned  from  the  latter  part  of  the 
imperatorial  mandate.  For  this  ordained  capital  punishment  against  all  who 
either  held  assemblies  or  entered  the  cemeteries.  All,  therefore,  bishops  and 
others,  who  suffered  death,  bastinadoing,  imprisonment,  or  other  punishments 
worse  than  exile,  undoubtedly  incurred  these  penalties  because  they  toould  bold 
meetings  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  emperor,  and  were  caught  in  the  cemeteries. 
For,  as  we  shall  soon  see,  the  major  part  of  the  Christians  were  bold  in  violat- 
ing the  imperatorial  mandates.  This  is  fully  confirmed  by  the  82d  Epistle  of 
Cyprian,  ad  Successum,  (p.  165.)  where  he  writes:  Xystum  autem  in  dmiierio 
animadversum  sciatis  octavo  Iduum  Augustarum  die,  et  cum  eo  Diaconos  qua- 
tuor.   Sed  et  huic  persecutioni  quotidie  insitttunt  prafecti  in  urbe,  ut  si  qui  sibi 
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oblati  fuerint  (in  the  cemeteries,  undoubtedly,}  animadvertantur  et  bona  eonun 
£aco  vindicentur.  The  proconsul  of  Africa,  doubtless,  had  apprehended  a  great 
multitude  of  ChristiAns  of  both  sexes  and  of  all  classes,  who  were  assembled 
for  the  purpose  of  religious  worship  ;  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  mention  of 
[p.  553.]  boys  and  virgins.  To  condemn  such  a  mass  of  persons  to  death,  as 
the  Letter  of  the  emperor  required  to  be  done,  appeared  to  the  proconsul  too 
hard  and  cruel ;  and,  therefore,  he  ordered  only  a  few  to  be  executed  to  terrify 
the  rest,  and  the  others  he  ordered  to  be  bastinadoed,  and  to  be  sent  in  chains 
to  the  mines. 

This  persecution  by  Valerian  had  so  much  in  it  new  and  diverse  from  the 
former  persecutions,  that  I  cannot  but  wonder  at  some  learned  men,  who  tell  us 
that  Valerian  proceeded  against  the  Christians  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
earlier  emperors.  First,  the  ancient  laws  required  that  there  should  be  an  ac- 
cuHer,  but  now  no  accuser  was  needed,  for  the  governors  themselves  had  inqui- 
sitorial powers.  The  proconsul  Patemus  required  Cyprian  to  declare  who  were 
his  presbyters ;  and  when  he  refused  to  do  it,  the  proconsul  said :  Ego  hodie 
in  hoc  loco  exquiro :  A  me  invenientur.  See  the  Acta  Cyprian!  in  RuinarCs 
Acta  martyr,  p.  216. — Secondly,  the  emperor's  law  ordered  the  punishment,  not 
of  all  professed  Christians,  but  only  of  the  bishops  and  presbyters.  No  one 
compelled  the  people  to  change  their  religion  and  worship  the  gods:  only  the 
psstors  of  the  flocks  were  required  to  adore  and  pay  homage  to  the  gods. 
When  Dionysius  replied  to  the  prefect  Aemilius,  who  urged  him  to  the  worship 
of  the  gods,  that  he  worshipped  the  one  God,  the  Creator  of  all  things,  the  pre. 
feet  said:  The  emperors  allow  you  to  do  so,  provided  you  also  worship  the 
gods :  Quis  yero  vos  prohibet,  quo  minus  et  hunc,  si  quidem  Deus  est,  cum  iis, 
qui  natura  Dii  sunt,  adoretis.  This  we  have  from  Dionysius  hunself,  (apud 
Euseb.  Hist  Eccles.  L.  vii,  c.  11 ;  p.  258). — Lastlyy  those  who  declared  that  they 
would  not  worship  the  gods,  were  not  put  to  death,  but  were  only  torn  from 
their  flocks,  and  sent  into  exile.  The  people,  thus  bereaved  of  their  guides  and 
teachers,  were  forbidden  by  the  emperor  to  assemble  and  hold  meetings;  and, 
as  I  think,  for  this  among  other  reasons,  that  they  might  not  choose  new  teach- 
ers and  bishops  in  the  place  of  those  exiled ;  for  the  Romans  knew  that  such 
functionaries  could  not  be  created  except  by  election  in  a  popular  assembly. 
And  the  emperor  hoped,  if  their  conventions  were  abolished  and  their  teachers 
removed,  their  religion  itself  would  gradually  become  extinct  among  the  com- 
mon people,  and  the  ancient  superstition  would  occupy  its  place. 

(2)  In  the  second  year  of  this  persecution.  Valerian  issued  another  and  much 
severer  edict,  which,  through  nearly  all  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire, 
caused  the  death  of  numerous  Christians,  and  particularly  of  bishops  and  pres- 
byters, and  exposed  others  to  severe  punishments  of  every  sort  When  vague 
and  uncertain  rumors  of  tMs  new  Imperial  law  reached  Africa,  Cyprian  sent 
messengers  to  Rome  to  learn  the  truth  respecting  it ;  and  from  their  report  he 
gives  the  foUovnng  summary  view  of  the  new  edict,  (Epist  Ixxxii.  p.  165.) : 
QuflB  autem  sunt  in  vero  ita  se  habent:  Rescripeisse  Valerianum  ad  Senatum, 
(I)  ut  episcopi  et  presbyteri  et  t&Lconi  incontinenti  animadvertantur.  The  dea- 
[p.  554.]  cons  had  before  been  exempted,  bat  now  they  are  added  to  the  bishops 
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and  presbytera;  undoubtedly,  beeaase  the  enemies  of  the  ChristianB  had  learned 
that  they  supplied  the  place  of  the  bishops  and  presbyters,  and  carried  relief  to^ 
those  in  captivity.  By  this  law,  therefore,  all  the  men  of  the  holy  order,  if  they 
refused  to  pay  honor  and  worship  to  the  gods,  were  to  be  immediately  put  to 
death ;  that  is,  they  were  to  be  led  from  the  tribunal  to  the  place  of  execution, 
without  being  for  a  time  kept  in  prison.  This  is  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  death 
of  Cyprian  himself,  as  described  in  his  Aeta^  (apud  Ruinartum,  et  alios).  When 
brought  before  the  proconsul,  he  was  first  asked  whether  he  was  a  papa  or 
bishop  of  Ghrislians ;  and  he  confessed  that  he  was.  He  was  then  commanded 
earemaniari,  that  is,  to  worsliip  the  gods  in  the  Roman  manner ;  which  he  per* 
dated  in  refusing  to  do.  Then  sentence  of  death  was  passed  upon  him ;  and, 
after  sentence,  he  was  conducted  from  the  praetorium  to  the  place  of  execution, 
and  there  beheaded.  This  was  the  uniform  mode  of  proceeding  against  men  in 
holy  orders,  during  the  Valerian  persecution.  The  policy  of  the  law  I  can  easily 
flee.  It  was  scarcely  possible  to  prevent  the  people  from  flocking  to  their  teach- 
ers lodged  in  prison ;  and  their  last  words  and  exhortations  had  a  wonderful 
effect  upon  the  minds  of  the  people,  animating  them,  and  preparing  them  to 
meet  death  voluntarily  and  cheerfully  for  Christ's  sake ;  of  this  there  are  extant 
many  examples.  The  kind  of  capital  punishment  to  be  inflicted,  was  not  pre- 
acribed  by  the  law,  but  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  magistrate.  Hence,  we 
perceive  that  the  officers  of  Christian  churches  were  put  to  death  in  this  perse- 
cution in  a  diversity  of  modes. — (II.)  Senatores  vero  et  egregii  viri  et  equites 
Romani,  digiiitate  amissa,  etiam  bonis  spolientur,  et  si  ademptis  facultatibus 
Cbristiani  esse  perseveraverint,  capite  quoque  multentur,  matron®  vero  ademp- 
tis bonis  in  excilinm  relegentur.  There  were,  then,  among  the  Christians  of 
that  age,  persons  of  both  sexes,  who  were  of  the  first  rank  and  the  highest  re- 
spectability ;  for,  otherwisO,  this  part  of  the  law  woald  have  been  superfluous. 
What  the  emperor  decreed  respecting  matrons,  must,  doubtless,  be  construed 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  decree  respecting  senators  and  knights :  viz.  that 
they  should  first  be  stripped  of  their  property,  and  then,  if  they  continued  to  be 
Christians  when  their  goods  were  confiftcated,  they  were  to  be  sent  Into  exile. 
It  is  most  probable  that  both,  after  the  first  part  of  the  sentence,  were  sent  to 
prison,  and  time  allowed  them  to  deliberate,  whether  they  would  return  to 
idolatry  or  persevere  in  the  Christian  religion. — (III.)  Cassariani  autem  quicun- 
que  vel  prins  confess!  fuerant,  vel  nunc  confessi  fuerint  confiacentur  et  vincti  in 
Cesarianas  possessiones  descripti  mittentur.  Subjecit  etiam  Valerianus  Impera- 
tor  oration!  su»  exemplum  litterarum,  quas  ad  prassides  provinciarum  de  nobis 
fecit :  quas  litteras  quotidie  sperarous  venire.  The  Casariani  were,  undoubt- 
edly,  the  persons  whom  St.  Paul  (Philip,  iv.  22.)  calls:  rci/s  U  rUs  •aia-afioi  oMfar, 
the  domestics,  tbe  servants,  the  freedmen,  belonging  to  the  emperor's  house- 
hold, and  residing  in  his  palace.  Why  the  emperor  particularized  them,  we  may 
learn  from  D^onysius,  (apud  Euseh.  L  vii  c.  10;  p.  266.)  who  tells  us  that  Va- 
lerian's house  or  family,  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  was  com-  [p.  665.] 
posed,  in  great  part,  of  Christians:  ^Ss  i  huos  durlu  ^tort^Qf  Ttn-^i^^roj  »<ti 
h  vMKMvU  eiotf.  Tota  ejus  familia  piis  hominibus  abundabat,  ac  Dei  ecclesia 
esse  videbatur.  Some  of  these  servants  of  Caosar,  therefore,  had  already,  in  the 
YOL.  n.  8 
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beginning  of  the  peraeention,  frankly  acknowledged  that  they  were  Chrisdana, 
^«nd  refaaed  to  apostatize  from  ChiiBt :  nor  had  thia  proved  injuriooa  to  them, 
becanae  the  first  mandates  of  the  emperor  reached  only  the  bishops  and  presby- 
ters among  the  Chriatians.  Bot  now,  both  those  who  had  before  confessed, 
and  those  who  should  hereafter  confess,  were  condemned  by  one  and  the  same 
law.  Provided  they  still  refused  to  renounce  the  Christian  worship,  the  em- 
peror commanded  them  to  be  car^tsaUed;  that  is,  not  only  their  estates  and 
property,  but  also  their  persons  were  to  be  tranaferred  to  the  public  treasury, 
and  they  were  to  be  distributed  in  bonds  over  the  domains,  or  the  •states  and 
&rms  of  the  emperor,  to  perform  servile  labor  there.  Respecting  the  people, 
or  the  Christians  of  the  middle  and  lower  ranks,  the  emperor  decreed  nothing. 
These,  therefore,  were  out  of  danger,  and  could,  without  hazard,  attend  the 
execution  of  those  put  to  death  under  this  Uw.  The  Acts  of  Cyprian  (ed.  jRiti- 
nart,  {  6.  p.  218.)  tell  us,  that  when  the  proconsul  pronounced  sentence  of  death 
on  Cyprian,  (turba  Jrairum)  a  throng  of  the  brethren  were  present ;  and,  after 
the  sentence  was  pronounced,  this  throng  cried  out :  £t  nos  cum  ipso  decole- 
mur.  Propter  hoc  tumultus  fratrum  ezortua  est,  et  multa  turba  eum  prosecuta 
eat  In  this  throng  also  there  was  a  presbyter  and  several  deacons,  and  one 
aub-deacon,  who  ministered  to  the  dying  man.  Yet,  neither  on  these,  nor  on 
the  Christian  people  that  fearlessly  accompanied  their  biahop  to  execution,  did 
any  one  lay  a  hand,  or  offer  them  any  violence.  More  examples  are  not  needed. 
We  know,  indeed,  from  Dionysius,  (apud  Etiseb.)  and  from  other  sources,  that 
a  considerable  number  of  the  common  people  either  lost  their  lives  or  were 
severely  punished  in  this  persecution ;  but  as  the  emperor  had  decreed  no  pun- 
ishment against  that  class  of  persons,  it  must  be  considered  as  certain,  that  these 
persons  had  been  found,  either  in  assemblies  or  in  the  cemeteries,  and  were 
punished  for  the  violation  of  the  imperitorial  law  on  that  subject  For  no  one 
ean  doubt,  although  Cyprian  omits  the  mention  of  it,  that  the  former  edict 
against  holding  assemblies  and  going  to  the  cemeteries  was  repeated  in  the  new 
edict  Indeed,  we  know  from  two  rescripts  of  OaUienus^  (cited  by  EusdnuSt 
Hiat  Ecclea.  L,  vii  c.  13 ;  p.  267.)  that  Valerian  provided,  as  far  as  he  could, 
that  the  Christians  should  find  it  difficult  to  disregard  that  law.  For,  in  the  first 
rescript,  OaUienus  having  stopped  the  persecution  of  Christians,  says  to  certain 

bishops,  that  he  had  given  orders,  on*;  dxi  rerwy  riop  ^-ftiT-nuvi^mr  dro^CffMm^^t : 

ut  cuncti  (miliUSy  as  I  suppose,)  a  religiosis  locis  abscedant  Therefore  VaU' 
rian  had  ordered  the  soldiers  to  keep  guard  about  the  sacred  places  of  the 
Christians,  or  the  places  where  they  assembled  to  worship  God.    In  the  second 

rescript  he  permits  the  bishops,  ra  rcSy  itaXovftlya>y  »of/u»r«f  f«F  aroXo/ujSaruy  ;^afut: 

utcoemeteriorum  suorum  loca  recuperarent  The  cemeteries,  therefore,  had  been 
taken  'from  the  Christians  by  order  of  the  emperor,  and  undoubtedly  confis- 
[p.  656.]  cated.  Whether  both  rescripts  refer  to  the  same  subject,  or  whether 
the  *^  religious  places  ^  of  the  former  are  different  from  the  **  cemeteries  "  of  the 
latter,  is  not  clear,  and  I  will  not  therefore  decide.  Yet,  the  former  appears  to 
me  the  more  extensive,  and  to  remove  soldiers  from  aU  the  sacred  places, 
because  the  recovery  of  the  cemeteries  is  made  the  subject  of  a  special 
grant 
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The  canae  of  the  change  of  the  first  and  milder  edict  into  thia  fu  Bevewt 
and  more  cruel  one,  though  not  ezpreaely  stated  by  any  ancient  writer,  maf 
still  be  easily  inferred  from  the  transactions  of  those  timea.  Neither  the  bishops 
and  presbyters,  nor  the  christian  people,  obeyed  the  emperor's  law  respecting 
assemblies  and  the  cemeteriea.  The  people  resorted,  in  great  numbers,  to  the 
places  where  the  bishops  lived  in  exile ;  and  the  bishops,  regardless  of  the  im- 
peritorial  mandate,  not  only  held  assemblies  in  those  places,  but  also  did  what 
might  seem  to  be  of  a  more  treasonable  character,  namely,  they  Ubored  to  con- 
vert the  pagans  to  Christianity,  and  to  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  the  church. 
We  ought  to  praise  these  holy  men  for  their  magnanimity :  but  it  may  be  quea- 
tioned  whether  it  would  not  have  been  better  to  temper  that  magnanimity  with 
prudence,  and  give  way  to  the  iniquity  of  the  times,  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  a 
greater  evil.  The  emperor  and  the  governors,  in  these  circumstances,  supposing 
themselves  to  be  contemned  by  the  Christians,  especially  by  the  bishops,  deter- 
mined to  coerce  them  by  sterner  laws.  That  this  is  no  fiction  appears  from  the 
history  of  Dvmynus  Alexandrinus  and  Cyprian.  We  learn  from  Etuelnus^ 
(Hist.  Eccles.  L.  vii  c  1 1,  p.  268.)  that  when  Dionysius  was  sent  into  exile,  the 
prsfect  said  to  him :  Nullatenus  autem  licebit  vobis  (you  and  the  presbyters) 
conventus  ogere.  Quod  si  quis  in  conventu  aliquo  fuerit  inventus,  is  sibi  ipse 
periculum  arcesset.  How  he  obeyed  this  interdict  of  the  emperors  he  tells  us  di- 
rectly after.  Firsts  though  absent,  he  took  care  that  the  Christians  remaining 
at  Alexandria  should  meet  together  frequently,  contrary  to  the  law :  Eos,  qui 
in  urbe  erant,  perinde  ac  si  adessem,  majors  studio  congregavi  in  ecclesiam,  ab- 
sens  quidem  corpore.  This  he  was  able  to  accomplish  by  means  of  the  four 
presbyters  whom  he  had  left  at  Alexandria,  together  with  several  deacons,  as  he 
afterwards  states.  Secondly^  in  the  place  of  his  exile  he  held  assemblies  of  the 
Christians  who  followed  him  from  the  city,  and  others  who  resorted  to  him 
from  every  quarter :  Apud  Cephro  vero  nobiscum  magna  fidelium  adfuit  multi- 
tude, partim  eorum,  qui  ab  urbe  nos  sequutl  fuerant,  partim  aliorum,  qui  ex 
reliqua  Egypto  confiuebant  Lastly^  he  labored  to  bring  new  converts  into 
the  church :  Ibi  quoque  januam  nobis  patefecit  Deus  ad  pmdicationem  verbi 
suL  -  -  Non  pauci  ex  gentilibus,  relictis  simulacris,  ad  Deum  conversi  sunt 
All  these  things  were  excellent  in  themselves,  and  worthy  of  so  great  a  bishop: 
but  they  implied  contempt  for  the  emperor's  mandates.  It  is,  therefore,  not 
strange  that  soon  sfter  the  prefect,  who  had  knowledge  of  all  this,  removed 
Dionysius  to  more  distant  and  inhospitable  regions;  and  the  indignation  against 
the  Christians  increased  daily.  In  very  nearly  the  same  manner  Cyprian  con- 
ducted, in  his  exile  at  Curubis,  as  appears  evident  from  his  life,  written  [p.  667.] 
by  his  deacon  Ponlius.  For  he  went  thither,  attended  by  many  persons,  and  a 
number  of  the  brethren  there  visited  him.  (See  }  12.)  Neither  were  these  only 
the  poor  and  humble,  but  likewise  the  most  noble  and  distinguished.  Saya 
Pontius  (Ji  14.)  :  Conveniebant  plures  egregii  et  clarissimi  ordinis  et  sanguinis, 
Bed  et  Bteculi  nobilitate  generosi.  And  these  congregated  together,  he  in- 
structed very  frequently  with  his  discourses  and  exhortations :  Ille  servos  Dei 
exhortationibus  dominicis  instruebat,  et  ad  calcandas  passiones  hujus  temporis 
contemj^tione  superventuras  daritatis  animabat    Thus  the  Christian  bishops 
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and  presbyters  themselves,  because  they  would  prosecute  their  work  of  adyane- 
iog  the  Christiaii  cause,  rather  than  obey  the  emperor's  will,  provoked  the  tyrant 
to  enact  severer  laws  against  them. 

(3)  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  (apud  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccles.  L.  vji.  c.  10,  p.  255.) 
thought  the  words  of  St.  John,  in  the  Apocalypse,  (ch.  13  :  5.)  were  fulfilled  in 
Valerian :  whether  he  was  correct  or  not  does  not  effect  the  present  argument: 
Et  datum  est  illi  os  loquens  magnn  et  impia:  Et  data  est  illi  potestas  et  menses 
quadraginta  duo.  Hence  learned  men  have  rightly  inferred  that  the  Valerian 
persecution  continued  into  the  fourth  year.  And  that  after  Valerian  was  cap- 
tured by  the  Persians,  his  son  Gallienus  sent  rescripts  throughout  the  Roman 
world,  staying  the  persecution,  and  giving  Christians  liberty  freely  to  profess 
their  religion,  is  fully  attested  by  Eusebius,  (Hist  Eccles.  L.  vii.  c.  13,  p.  262.) 
where  he  confirms  his  statement,  by  quoting  the  very  words  of  the  rescripts. 
OaUienus  seems  to  have  regarded  the  sad  fate  of  his  father  as  a  punishment 
inflicted  on  him  by  the  Christian's  God,  for  the  persecution  of  his  servants. 

(4)  A  memorable  example  of  this  kind  is  stated  by  Eusebius,  (Hist.  Ecclea 
L.  vii.  c.  15,  p.  263.)  Marinus  was  put  to  death  at  Cssarea,  after  the  restoration 
of  peace  to  the  Christian  community  by  Gallienus.  He  was  wealthy,  prospe- 
rous, and  of  a  good  family,  and  he  aspired  to  the  honor  of  a  centurionship  among 
the  Romans.  But  when  near  the  attainment  of  his  object  he  was  accused  of 
being  a  Christian,  before  Achaeus  the  judge,  by  some  one  who  was  his  rival 
eandidate  for  the  office.  Marinus  confessed  the  charge.  The  judge  gave  him 
three  hours  to  consider  whether  he  would  sacrifice  to  the  gods  or  persevere  in 
the  Christian  faith.  When  the  time  had  elnpsed,  Marinus  professed  Christ  with 
greater  promptitude  than  before,  and  cheerfully  submitted  to  capital  punish- 
ment. The  proceeding  with  this  man,  most  evidently,  was  not  according  to 
the  edict  of  Valerian^  which  had  already  been  abrogated  by  OaUienus^  but  ac- 
cording to  the  ancient  law  of  Trajan.  For  an  accuser  appeared  :  The  criminal, 
on  confession,  was  required  to  renounce  Christ,  and,  as  he  would  not  do  it,  he 
was  forthwith  led  to  execution.  From  this  example,  therefore,  it  appears  that 
the  ancient  laws  of  the  emperors  against  Christians  retained  all  their  force,  even 
when  milder  ones  had  been  enacted;  and,  therefore,  under  the  milder  emperors, 
[p.  558.]  and  in  times  of  tranquillity,  the  governors  could  pass  sentence  upon 
the  Christians  who  were  formally  accused  and  confessed  the  charge.  The  corps 
of  MarinuSj  one  Asturius,  a  Roman  senator,  and  a  man  of  the  highest  respecta- 
bility,  bore  away  on  his  own  shoulders,  and  committed  to  burial ;  as  we  learn 
from  the  same  Eusebius,  (Hist.  Eccles.  L.  vii.  c.  16,  p.  264.)  And  this  he  could 
do  with  impunity  and  perfect  safety :  and  the  reason  is  obvious.  According  to 
to  TrctfanU  law,  the  judge  could  not  punish  without  an  accuser,  and  a  man  of 
such  high  reputation  and  distinction,  and  the  personal  friend  of  the  emperors, 
no  one  either  dared  or  wished  to  accuse  before  the  court 

§  XX.  Persecution  under  Anreiian«  If,  therefore,  a  few  ex- 
amples be  excepted,,of  Cliristians  put  to  death  by  governors  who 
abused  their  power,  the  Christians  enjoyed  a  good  degree  of  tran- 
quillity under  OaUimiLs,  who  reigned  eight  years  with  his  brother 
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Valerian,  and  also  under  his  successor  CJavdius^  who  reigned  two 
years.(*)  AureUan^  who  succeeded  Claudius  in  the  year  270, 
although  immoderately  given  to  idolatry,  and  possessing  a  strong 
aversion  to  the  Christians,  yet  devised  no  measures  for  their  in- 
jury during  four  years.  {')  But  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign, 
either  from  his  own  superstition,  or  prompted  by  the  superstition 
of  others,  he  prepared  to  persecute  them :(')  and,  had  he  lived,  so 
cruel  and  ferocious  was  his  disposition,  and  so  much  was  he  in- 
fluenced by  the  priests  and  the  admirers  of  the  gods,  that  this  per- 
secution would  have  been  more  cruel  than  any  of  the  preceding. 
But  before  his  new  edicts  had  reached  all  the  provinces,  and 
when  he  was  in  Thrace,  in  the  year  275,  he  was  assassinated  by 
the  instigation  of  Mnestheus,  whom  he  had  threatened  to  punish. 
And,  therefore,  only  a  few  Christians  suffered  for  their  piety 
under  him.(*) 

(1)  That  in  the  reigrn  of  CUtudius,  a  few  Christians  here  and  there  were 
put  to  death  by  the  governors,  undoubtedly  under  cover  of  the  ancient  laws,  is 
evident  from  the  instances  adduced  by  LupiuSf  in  his  Notes  on  the  Epiiaph  of 
Severa,  (( il  p.  6,  &c.)  Among  these  examples  is  that  of  Severa  herself,  whose 
particular  Epitaph  was  dag  up  iu  the  Via  Saiaria,  A.  D.  1730,  and  has  been 
elucidated  by  a  long  and  erudite  commentary. 

(2)  With  great  unanimity,  the  modem  writers  have  stated,  that  Aurelian 
in  the  first  years  of  his  reign  was  kind  and  friendly  to  the  Christians,  but  on  what 
grounds  or  authority  I  know  not  For  I  no  where  find  any  testimony  that  he  had 
this  goodwill,  nor  do  T  meet  with  any  specimen  of  it  I  know  that  Eusebius  tells 
as,  (Hist  Eccles.  L.  vii  c.  30.  p.  282.)  that  when  the  Christians  appealed  to  this 
emperor  against  Paul  of  Samosata,  who  refused  to  quit  the  house  of  the  church, 
after  he  was  condemned  in  a  council  for  corrupt  sentiments  concerning  Christ, 
the  emperor  oixlered  him  to  be  put  out  by  force;  and  this  decision  against  Paul 
Eiuebhts  seems  to  regard  as  evidence  of  his  friendly  regards  for  the  [p.  559.] 
Christians.  But,  if  I  am  not  greatly  deceived,  the  followers  of  Eusebius  infer 
from  this  act  of  Aurelian,  more  than  is  found  in  it  We  will  grant  that,  at  that 
time,  Aurelian  had  not  indulged  feelings  of  hostility  to  the  Christians,  nor  de- 
termined on  their  extirpation.  But  how  he  could  have  entertained  kind  and 
firiendly  feelings  towards  them,  I  cannot  understaiid,  while  he  was  burning  with 
zeal  for  the  worship  of  those  gods  which  the  Christians  execrated,  and,  moreover, 
spoke  contemptuously  of  the  sacred  rites  of  the  Christians.  For  thus  he  wrote 
in  an  Epistle  to  the  Senate,  (preserved  by  Vopiscus  in  his  AureliuSi  c.  20.  Histor. 
AngustAB,  tom.  ii.  p.  463.) :  Miror  vos,  patres  sancti,  tamdiu  de  aperiendis  Sybil- 
linis  dubitasse  libris,  perinde  quasi  in  Clmsticmorum  ecclestOj  non  in  tempi o  Deo- 
mm  omnium,  tractaretis.  In  this  language  there  is  a  very  invidious  comparison 
between  tiie  Christian  religion  and  the  worship  and  sacred  rites  of  the  gods ; 
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and  it  indicates  a  mind  wholly  averse  f^om  the  ChriatianB,  and  paying  all 
reverence  to  the  gods.  He  seems  to  suppose  that  a  certain  divine  and  celestial 
inflaence  prevuled  in  a  temple  of  the  gods,  which  illuminates  the  minds  of 
those  who  deliberate  there,  and  shows  them  what  to  do ;  but  that  the  churches 
of  Christians  lack  this  influence,  and,  therefore,  everything  proceeds  tardily  and 
heavily  in  their  councils.  But  this  very  representation  is  honorary  to  the  Chris- 
tian assemblies  of  that  age :  for  it  shows  that  nothing  was  done  in  them  in  a 
headlong  and  tumultuous  manner,  but  everything  was  maturely  considered  and 
carefully  weighed,  so  that  the  consultations  continued  often  for  a  long  time. 
Moreover,  when  we  come  to  treat  of  Paul  of  Samosata,  we  will  show  that  Ati" 
relian's  decision  against  him  is  no  evidence  of  any  love  for  Christians,  but  of 
his  hatred  to  Zenobia,  a  queen  of  the  east 

(3)  Eusebius  tells  us  (Hist  Eccles.  L.  viL  o.  30 ;  p.  283.)  that  Aurelian  was 
prompted  to  persecute  the  Christians  (ti0-2  /ieuxah,)  by  certain  counseUoFS.  Per« 
haps  this  was  true.  It  might  be  that  either  the  Platonic  philosophers,  who 
possessed  great  influence  in  those  times,  or  the  heathen  priests,  who  had  many 
friends  at  court,  and  especially  among  the  ladies  of  rank,  represented  to  the 
emperor  that  the  destruction  of  the  Christians  would  prove  useful  to  the 
empire.  But  whoever  will  survey  the  life  of  Aurelian,  will  perceive  that  he 
ne^ed  no  external  influences  to  bring  him  to  assail  the  Christians,  for  his  innate 
cruelty  and  superstition  were  sufficient  of  themselves  to  prompt  him  to  such  a 
ne&rious  resolution.  Scarcely  any  one  among  the  emperors,  before  Constan- 
tine  the  Great,  was  more  superstitious,  or  more  devoted  to  the  imagmary  deities. 
His  mother  was  a  priestess  of  the  sun :  (see  Vopisctis  in  his  Aurelian,  c  iv.  p. 
420).  And  her  son,  in  consequence,  all  his  life  reverenced  the  sun  as  the 
supreme  deity.  He  closes  an  oration,  in  which  he  thanks  Valerian  for  the 
honors  he  had  received  from  him,  in  these  words:  Dii  faciant  et  Deus  certus  Sd, 
(so  then  he  placed  more  confidence  in  the  sun  than  in  all  the  other  gods,)  ut  et 
senatus  de  me  sic  sentiat  (Ibid.  c.  xiv.  p.  461).  When  the  forces  of  Zenobia  had 
[p.  560.]  been  vanquished  at  Emessa,  he  supposed  that  he  was  indebted  for  the 
victory  to  the  good  providence  of  the  sun ;  and,  therefore,  **  immediately  after 
the  battle,  he  repaired  to  the  temple  of  Heliogabalus,  as  if  to  pay  his  vows  for 
the  public  favor."  (Ibid.  c.  xxv.  pp.  478,  479).  And  •*  the  garments  enriched 
with  jewels,"  which  had  been  stripped  from  the  vanquished  Persians,  Armenians, 
and  other  enemies,  he  consectrated  in  the  temple  of  the  sun.  (Ibid.  c.  xxviii 
p.  483).  When  Palmyra  was  captured,  and  the  infuriate  soldiers  had  plundered 
the  temple  of  the  sun,  he  was  more  solicitous  for  nothing  than  to  have  that 
sacred  edifice  magnificently  repaired  and  dedicated  anew.  To  Ceionius  Baesus, 
whom  he  had  intrusted  witl^  this  business,  he  wrote :  Habes  trecentas  auri  li^ 
bras  e  Zenobiee  capsulis :  habes  argenti  mille  octingenta  pondo.  De  Palmyre- 
nonim  bonis  habes  gemmas  regias.  Ex  his  omnibus  fac  cohonestari  templum : 
mihi  et  Diis  immortalibus  gratissimum  feceris.  Ego  ad  senatum  siribam,  petens, 
ut  mittat  Pontificem,  qui  dedicet  templum.  (Ibid.  c.  xxxL  p.  491).  Afterwards  he 
erected  a  very  magnificent  temple  of  the  sun  at  Rome,  (Ibid.  c.  xxxix.  p.  532,) 
and  placed  in  it  much  gold  and  jewelry.  (Ibid.  p.  523).  And  hence,  after  his  death, 
Aurelianua  Tacitus  said,  in  his  oration  before  the  senate:  Quindecim  millia 
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librarum  anri  ex  ejus  libendiUte  anam  tenet  templam  (soils):  omnia  in  nrbe 
fana  ejus  micant  donis  (Ibid.  c.  xlL  p.  627}.  On  one  of  his  coins,  mentioned  by 
Ezechiel  Spanheim^  (de  nan  et  pnestantia  numismat  vol.  ii.  p.  486.)  is  this 
legend :  Sol  Dominus  imperii  Romanu — Now,  who  can  wonder  that  a  prince 
inflamed  with  such  insane  zeal  for  the  worship  of  the  sun,  should  have  deter- 
mined to  assail  with  the  sword,  and  to  persecute  with  edicts,  those  Christians 
who  deemed  the  sun  unworthy  of  divine  honors  ? 

(4)  Eusebius  states  (Hist  Eceles.  L.  vii.  c  30 ;  p.  286,  &c.)  that  Aurelian 
fell  by  parricidal  hands,  while  preparing  for  his  intended  assault  upon  the 
Christians,  and,  as  it  were,  in  the  very  act  of  subscribing  the  edicts  against  them. 
This  obscure  statement  is  explained  by  Lactaniius,  (de  mortibus  persecutorum, 
c.  6.)  who  informs  us  that  his  edicts  had  reached  only  to  the  provinces  border- 
ing on  Thrace,  and  says :  Protinus  inter  initia  sui  furoris  extinctus  eat  Non- 
dnm  ad  provincias  ulteriores  eruenta  efus  edicta  pervenerant,  et  jam  Csnofrurio, 
qui  locus  est  Thracia,  cruentus  hnmi  jacebat. 

§  XXI.  EfforU  of  the  Philosophen  against  the  Christians.  While 
the  emperors  and  magistrates  were  striving  to  subvert  the  Chris- 
tian commonwealth  by  means  of  laws  and  punishments,  it  was 
assailed  with  craft  and  subtly,  during  this  whole  century,  by  the 
philospphers  of  the  Ammonian  school;  who  assumed  the  name  of 
Platonists,  extended  their  discipline  over  nearly  all  the  Eoman 
empire,  and  gradually  obscured  the  glory  of  all  the  other  sects. 
For,  as  most  of  the  people  who  cultivated  piety  and  virtue,  [p.  561.] 
more  readily  repaired  to  the  Christians  than  to  the  schools  of  the 
Philosophers,  and  many  went  also  from  the  schools  of  the  Pla- 
tonists themselves,(*)  they  were  induced  to  resist  to  the  utmost  a 
sect  which  threatened  ruin  to  their  prosperity  and  fame.  Hence 
Porphyry^  a  Syrian  or  Tyrian,  the  coryphaeus  of  the  Platonist 
sect  in  this  century,  (according  to  Plotinus^)  a  man  distinguished 
for  his  subtlety  and  acuteness,  composed  a  long  treatise  against 
the  Christians ;  which,  it  is  to  be  regretted,  the  laws  of  the  Chris- 
tian emperors  have  caused  to  disappear :  for  the  few  fragments 
of  it  still  remainingfShow  that  Porphyry  was  no  very  formidable 
adversary.^)  Others  of  this  sect  adopted  into  their  creed  the  best 
and  most  sublime  precepts  of  Christianity,  and  especially  those 
relating  to  piety  and  morality,  so  that  they  might  appear  to  teach 
religion  and  virtue  with  as  much  purity  and  sanctity  as  the 
Christians.  Others,  again,  in  order  to  weaken  the  Christians' 
argument  from  the  life  and  miracles  of  the  Saviour,  labored  to 
show,  that  among  the  more  devout  worshippers  of  the  gods,  there 
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had  been  men  not  inferior,  and  perhaps  actually  superior,  to 
Jesus  Christ,  both  in  their  origin  and  virtue,  and  in  the  number 
and  magnitude  of  their  miracles ;  and  for  this  purpose  they  drew 
up  the  lives  of  Archytas  of  Tarentum,  Pythagoras,  ApoUonius 
Tyanaeus,  and  other  men  of  great  fame;  and,  stuflBing  these 
biographies  with  silly  fables,  they  put  them  into  the  hands  of  the 
common  people.(*)  The  men  of  this  class  did  not  revile  Jesus 
Christ,  nor  deny  that  the  precepts  which  the  Christians  taught  as 
coming  from  him,  were,  for  the  most  part,  excellent  and  com- 
mendable, but  they  devised  a  sort  of  harmony  of  all  religions,  or 
a  universal  religion,  which  might  embrace  the  Christian  among 
the  rest.  This  plan,  which  was  contrived  by  Ammonium,  the 
founder  of  the  sect,  required  the  admission  of  only  so  much  of 
the  Christian  system  as  was  not  utterly  repugnant  to  idolatry,  or 
to  the  ancient  popular  religions. 

(1)  Respecting  the  conversion  to  Christianity  of  many  Platonista,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  disciples  of  PlotinuSy  the  head  man  of  the  Platonist  school  in  thia 
century,  we  have  the  following  very  lucid  passage  in  the  writings  of  Augvs/tne, 
(Epist  Ixviii.  ad  Dioscorum,  cap.  v.  {  33.  0pp.  torn.  ii.  p.  260.) :  Tunc  Plotini 
achola  Romse  floruit,  habuitque  condiscipulos  multos,  acutissimos  viros.  Sed 
aliqui  eorum  magicarum  artium  curiositate  depravati  sunt,  aliqui  Dominum 
[p.  562.]  Jesum  Christum  ipsius  veritatis  atque  sapientias  incommutabilis,  quam 
conabantur  attingere,  cognoscentes  gestare  personam,  in  ^us  mililiam  tran^ 
iierunl. 

(2)  On  the  work  of  Porphyry  against  the  Christians,  may  be  consulted  La* 
cas  HolsteniuSf  (de  Vita  Porphyrii,  c.  xi.)  Jo.  Fran.  Buddeus,  (Isagoge  in  Theo- 
logiam,  torn,  il  p.  1009,  d&c.)  and  Jo.  Alb.  Fabricius,  (Lux  Evangelii  toti  orb! 
exoriens,  p.  164).  To  the  observations  made  by  these  authors  I  have  nothing 
to  add. 

(3)  The  lift  of  Pythagoras  was  written  in  tliis  century  by  Porphyry^  and  in 
the  next  by  JarnblickuSy  and  both,  unquestionably,  in  order  to  make  that  philo- 
sopher appear  in  all  respects  the  equal  of  Jesus  Christy  but  especially  so  in  his 
miracles  and  in  the  wisdom  of  his  precepts.  This  is  demonstrated  by  Ludolph 
Kiister,  in  the  notes  to  his  edition  of  the  Life  of  Jamblichus ;  and  any  one  will 
readily  see  it,  if  he  will  compare  either  of  these  biographies  with  the  hintory  of 
our  Saviour :  (See  KUsteri  Adnot.  ad  Jamblichi,  cap.  ii.  p.  7.  et  cap.  xix.  p.  78). 
No  two  lambs  could  be  more  alike  than  Christ  and  Pythagoras,  if  all  were  true* 
which  those  two  biographers  have  stated.  The  fable  of  Apollonius  Tyameus, 
which  Pkilosiratus  composed  in  this  century,  by  command  of  Julia,  the  em- 
press, wife  to  the  emperor  Severus,  is  abundantly  known;  and  none  among  the 
learned  need  to  be  informed  that  HierocUs,  a  Platonic  philosopher  of  the  fourth 
century,  contrasted  Pythagoras  with  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  ESisebius  of  Cssaret 
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wrote  a  special  treatiae  against  the  book.  That  PhUottratuM  aimed,  in  hia  very 
splendid,  and  yet  most  stupidly  mendacious  book,  to  suggest  such  a  comparinon 
between  Christ  and  Apollonius,  has  long  been  shown  by  the  learned  men  who 
are  cited  and  appro vi'd  by  Godfrey  OleariuSy  the  editor  of  Philostratus;  (Psefat. 
p.  xxxix).  Moreover,  as  Christ  imparted  to  his  friends  and  legates  the  power 
of  working  miracles ;  so  also,  to  make  the  resemblance  perfect,  Uiese  Platonists 
represent  Pythagonu  as  imparting  the  same  power  to  several  of  his  followers,  to 
Euipedocles,  Epimenides,  Abaris,and  others.  See  Jambliohus,  (Vita  Pythagora, 
c  28.  p.  114).  To  exhibit  the  designs  and  the  impudence  of  this  sect,  I  will  cite 
a  Latin  translation  of  the  words  of  Jamblichus  in  the  above  cited  place.  Having 
spoken  of  some  miracles  of  Pythagoras,  he  adds :  Millia  alia,  bisque  diviniora, 
magisque  miranda,  qus  de  viro  traduntur.  -  -  Quorum  compotes  etiam  facti 
Empedocles  Agrigentinus,  Epimenides  Cretensia  et  Abaris  Uyperboreua,  multis 
in  locis  talia  facinora  designarunt     Satis  autem  nota  sunt  ipsorum  opera. 

Moreover,  these  comparisons  were  made,  not  so  much  to  disparage  Christ, 
as  to  injure  Christianity.  For  those  who  compared  Christ  with  Pythgoras,  with 
Apollonius  Tyanffius,  with  Empedocles,  with  Archytas,  &c.  tacitly  admitted  that 
Christ  was  a  divine  person,  far  superior  to  the  common  order  of  men,  [p.  563.] 
the  Lord  of  demons,  the  controler  of  nature,  and  a  great  benefactor  to  the 
human  race  :'but  they  affirmed  that  the  Christians  misunderstood  and  perverted 
the  opinions  of  their  master  and  guide.  As  they  wished  to  reduce  all  modes  of 
philosophising,  whether  Greecian  or  barbarian,  to  the  one  mode  of  the  Plalon- 
Uls^  and  explained  this  mode  according  to  the  Egyptian  notions  of  God  and 
nature ;  and,  moreover,  labored  to  bring  all  the  religions  of  the  world  into  bar- 
mony  with  this  Platonico-iEgyptian  system,  and  as  they  did  not  deny  that 
Christ  taught  a  religion  which  was  good  and  useful,  it  became  necessary  that 
they  should  maintain,  that  what  the  Christiana  inculcated  was,  in  great  measure, 
diverse  from  the  opinions  of  [Christ]  their  master.  They,  therefore,  wished  to 
accomplish  two  objects  by  the  above-mentioned  comparisons : — Firsts  to  prevent 
any  credit  being  given  to  the  assertion  of  the  Christians,  that  Christ  was  Gody 
or  the  Son  of  God.  For  if  there  were  to  be  found  among  men,  individuals 
possessing  the  same  power  of  changing  and  control ing  the  laws  of  nature,  as 
had  been  possessed  by  Christ,  then  the  Christians'  argument  for  Christ's  di- 
vinity, derived  from  his  miracles,  would  fall  to  the  ground.  Their  second  object 
was,  to  bring  men  to  believe  that  Christ  had  no  design  to  subvert  the  ancient 
pagan  religions,  but  merely  to  purify  and  reform  them.  Now,if  among  the  most 
devout  of  the  pagan  worshippers,  there  were  found  persons  the  equals,  and 
perhaps  the  superiors  of  Christ  in  great  achievements,  then  it  would  necessarily 
follow,  that  those  are  mistaken  who  suppose  Christ  wished  to  abollah  the 
temples  and  the  ceremonies  of  the  pagan  worship. 

To  the  ItHt  of  Platonists  who  labored  to  subvert  the  Christian  religion  by 
cunning  devices,  Apideius  was,  not  long  since,  added  by  the  very  learned  and  in* 
genious  William  WarburtonjiR  his  English  work,  Tlie  Divine  Legation  of  Mose$ 
Demonstrated  (vol.  ii.  p.  117).  For  he  thinks  that  ApuleiuSj  a  man  excessively 
superstitious  and  hostile  to  the  Christians,  both  personally  and  from  zeal  to  his 
sect,  wrote  his  welUknown  Metamorphosis,  or  fable  of  the  Golden  Ass,  for  the 
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parpoae  of  making  it  appear  that  the  mysteriea  of  the  gods  possessed  the 
highest  efficacy  for  purifying  and  healing  the  minds  of  men,  and  were  therefore 
greatly  to  be  preferred  to  the  Christian  sacred  rites.  With  his  accustomed 
penetration  and  skill  in  matters  of  antiquity,  this  distinguished  man  has  diseo- 
▼ered  in  Apuleins  some  things  never  before  observed  by  any  one.  Among  these, 
the  most  noticeable  is,  that  he  thinks  it  may  be  inferred  with  much  probability 
from  the  Defence  of  Apuleius  now  extant,  that  the  Licinxtts  AemUianuSj  who 
accused  Apuleius  of  magic  before  the  proconsul  of  Africa,  was  a  Christian. 
But  as  to  tiie  object  of  the  fible  of  the  Ass,  which  this  very  learned  man  sup- 
poses to  have  been  to  exalt  the  pagan  mysteries,  and  throw  contempt  on  Chris-  { 
tianity,  I  have  my  doubts;  because  I  see  nothing  adduced  from  that  &ble,  | 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  explain  in  a  different  manner.  I 

§  XXn.  The  First  Movements  of  DiocleUaa.   Diocletian  was  ad-  I 

vanced  to  the  government  of  the  empire  A.  D.  284 ;  and  being  by 
[p.  564.]  nature  more  inclined  to  clemency  than  to  cruelty,  he  suf- 
fered the  Christians  to  live  in  tranquillity,  and  to  propagate  their 
religion  without  restraint.  But  in  the  subsequent  year,  285,  he 
took  for  his  colleague  in  the  government  Maximian  HercuUuSy  a 
man  who  is  represented  as  most  inveterately  hostile  to  the  Chris- 
tians, and  as  having  punished  many  of  them,  both  in  Gaul  and  at 
B(Hne,  with  extreme  rigor;  nay,  as  having  put  to  death  the 
whole  ThebaBan  legion,  composed  of  Christians,  because  they  re- 
vised to  sacrifice  to  the  gods  at  the  Leman  lake.  I  say,  he  is  so 
represented;  for  the  alleged  examples  and  proofe  of  such  atrocity 
are  not  of  so  high  authority  that  they  cannot  be  called  in  ques- 
tion and  uivalidated.(*)  It  is  more  certain  that,  near  the  end  of 
the  century,  Maodrniari  Qalerius,  (whom  the  two  emperors  had 
created  a  Caesar,  together  with  Constantius  Chlorus^  in  the  year 
292,)  persecuted  both  the  ministers  of  his  palace  and  the  solchers, 
who  professed  Christianity,  removing  some  of  them  from  office, 
harassing  others  with  reproaches  and  insults,  and  even  causing 
some  to  be  put  to  death.(*)  But  this  hatred  of  Galerius^  because 
it  did  not  reach  very  far,  and  seemed  to  be  tolerated  rather  than 
approved  by  the  two  emperors,  did  not  prevent  the  daily  ad- 
vance of  the  Christian  cause ;  and  the  Christians,  rendered  se- 
cure by  long-continued  peace,  deviated  sadly  from  the  primitive 
sanctity  and  piety.(") 

(1)  Roman  Catholic  writers  mention  numerous  martyrs,  put  to  death  dur- 
in||r  the  first  years  of  DiocUtiarCs  reign,  in  Gaul,  at  Rome,  and  elsewhere ;  but 
aa  the  early  writers  say  nothing  of  them,  and  especially  Etaebiu$^  who  tells  us 
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that  the  condition  of  the  ChriRtians  during  the  eighteen  first  years  of  Dio- 
detian  was  very  quiet,  and  almost  wholly  free  from  perils;  (see  bis  Hist. 
Eccles.  L.  viil  c.  1,  p.  291.)  these  writers  either  contend  that  Euftebius  was 
better  acquainted  with  the  Eastern  church  than  the  Western,  or  they  tell  us, 
that  these  martyrs  were  overlooked  by  the  ancients,  because  they  were  put  to 
death  not  by  a  public  mandate  of  the  emperor  Diocletian,  but  only  by  the  private 
orders  of  Maximian  Hercvlius.  Such  as  choose  may  rest  satisfied  with  this 
explanation ;  but  I  must  confess,  there  is  no  rashness  in  doubting  the  reality  of 
all  these  martyrdoms.  The  whole  history  of  them  is  based  on  the  credibility  of 
certain  Acts  and  martyrologies,  to  which  no  one  will  commit  himself,  if  he 
judges  that  confidence  is  to  be  placed  in  none  but  certain  and  approved  autho- 
rities. No  one  can  be  ignorant,  that  the  catalogues  of  martyrs  in  use  in  some 
ehurches,  are  of  a  most  uncertain  character,  and  are  collected  for  the  most  psrt 
from  dubious  ancient  and  obscure  reports ;  nor  are  the  narratives,  [p.  566.] 
which  have  in  various  places  been  current  for  several  centuries,  entitled  to  any 
greater  respect  How  few  are  the  undisputed  Acts  of  the  saints  and  martyrs 
in  the  three  first  centuries,  may  be  learned  from  Theodore  RuinarU  who  at- 
tempted to  collect  them  all,  and  did  make  a  collection.  This  learned  man 
published  a  moderate  sized  volume ;  and  he  would  have  made  out  a  very  little 
one,  if  he  had  determined  to  admit  nothing  but  what  is  above  all  suspicion. 

Of  all  the  martyrs  whom  Maximian  Herculivs  is  said  to  have  sacrified  to  his 
gods,  there  are  none  more  celebrated  and  noble  than  those  that  composed  the 
Tkehcean  legion,  who,  from  the  place  where  they  were  slain,  were  called  the 
Agaunian  Martyrs.  Their  relics  are  spread  almost  all  over  the  Romish 
church,  and  are  held  in  special  reverence  in  France,  Switzerland,  and  Italy. 
Nor  is  this  reverence  of  recent  date,  originating  in  thosecenturies  in  which  dll 
Europe  was  involved  in  ignorance;  when  superstition  every  year  created  new 
martyrs.  For  it  appears  from  the  works  of  Avitu$,  of  Vienne,  (published  by 
Ja.  Sirmond,)  who  flourished  near  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century,  that  at 
that  time  there  was  at  Agaunum,  a  church  dedicated  to  these  martyrs,  and  that 
in  it  a  festal  day  was  observed  in  memory  of  them.  (See  Ja.  Sirmond,  Opp. 
tom.  iL  p.  93-97.)  This  I  mention,  because  I  perceive  that  some  learned  men, 
who  are  opposed  to  these  martyrs,  mamtiun  that  the  knowledge  of  them  was 
first  brought  to  light  in  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  nay,  in  the  seventh 
century.  As  Maximian  Herculius  was  marching  an  army  into  Gaul  to  quell 
some  commotions  there,  having  passed  the  Alps,  he  arrived  at  the  parts  of  Valais 
on  the  Leman  lake ;  and  to  prepare  his  troops  for  contending  under  better  au- 
spices, he  ordered  a  general  lustration,  and  that  the  troops  should  swear  fealty 
on  the  altars  of  the  gods.  This  mandate  of  the  general  was  resisted  by  the 
Thebaean  legion,  which  had  MauritiiLS  for  its  commander,  had  just  come  from  the 
East,  and  was  wholly  composed  of  Christians.  Maximian  therefore  twice 
decimated  it,  that  is,  caused  every  tenth  man  to  be  put  to  death ;  and  as  this 
rigor  was  wholly  insu£Bcient  to  overcome  its  constancy,  he  ordered  his  army  to 
fall  upon  it  and  slay  the  entire  legion.  This  is  the  substance  of  that  Passio 
Sanctorum  Mauritii  ac  sociorum  ^us,  which  is  said  to  have  been  composed  by 
E'uchtrius,  bishop  of  Lyons,  in  the  sixth  century,  and  which,  after  others, 
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Theod.  Ruinart  publishecl,  with  learned  notes,  in  his  Ada  Martyrom  dnoera  et 
aelecta,  p.  271,  &c.  The  adversaries  of  the  Romish  church,  who  have  contro- 
verted so  many  of  the  other  alleged  martyrdoms,  all  left  the  ^  Hapjpy  LegianT  as 
this  legion  was  called,  untouched  down  to  the  eighteenth  century,  except  by 
here  and  there  an  individual.  Nor  was  this  strange,  because  there  is  scarcely  any 
other  narrative  of  martyrdom  that  is  confirmed  by  so  many  very  ancient  docu- 
ments and  testimonies  as  this  is.  Perhaps,  also,  many  feared  they  should  de- 
[p.  566.]  tract  from  the  honor  of  Christianity  if  they  brought  under  discussion 
this  so  illustrious  and  extraordinary  example  of  early  Christian  fortitude 
and  constancy.  Others  may  have  been  so  charmed  with  the  story  of  the  Tkvn^ 
dering  Legion,  of  which  we  have  before  spoken,  under  Marcus  AnUmhmSj  that 
they  could  see  nothing  improbable  in  this  Christian  Tkelkcan  Legion  serving 
under  Maximian  HerciUitis.  For  if  a  whole  legion  of  Christians  was  admitted 
into  the  Roman  army  under  Marcus,  much  more  might  such  a  legion  be  counte- 
nanced under  Maximian,  when  the  Christian  cause  had  been  more  ^dely  ex* 
tended  and  better  established.  But  in  this  eighteenth  century,  John  Dubordieu^ 
a  very  learned  man,  who  had  seen  the  supposed  bones  of  Mauritius  and  some 
of  his  fellow-soldiers  honored  with  great  superstition  at  Turin,  made  a  formal 
attack  upon  the  Thebaean  legion,  and  was  the  first  to  class  it  among  the  fiibles 
of  former  ages,  in  a  book  published  at  Amsterdam,  in  1706, 8vo.,  under  the  title: 
**  Dissertation  critique  sur  le  Martyre  de  la  Legion  Thebeenne.**  Three  yeani 
after,  Ja.  HoUinger,  in  his  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Switzerland,  (torn.  LL.iL 
{ 23,  &c.)  followed  the  example  of  Dubordieu,  and  confirmed  his  positions 
with  new  arguments  of  no  iuconsiderable  weight  Both  reasoned  ingeniously 
and  learnedly.  But  the  dissertation  of  the  latter,  as  it  constituted  a  small 
part  of  a  large  volume,  and  was  written  in  the  German  language,  did  less 
harm  to  the  Thebean  legion  than  the  treatise  of  the  former ;  which,  being 
written  in  an  elegant  style,  was  soon  circulated  over  a  large  part  of  EuropOi 
and  forcibly  urged  those  of  moderate  learning,  as  well  as  the  more  learned,  to 
place  the  Happy  Legion  among  the  pious  fictions  of  former  ages.  A  defence 
of  the  Happy  Legion  was  at  once  contemplated  by  Claret,  the  Abbot  of  St 
Maurice,  in  the  Valois,  to  whom,  more  than  to  any  other,  the  task  appeared  to 
belong ;  but  being  burdened  with  too  much  business,  he  devolved  the  task 
upon  his  friend  Joseph  de  VhU,  Abbot  of  St  Leopold,  at  Nancy ;  and  he,  after 
a  long  interval  of  thirty-five  years,  come  out  against  the  opposers  of  the  holy 
soldiers,  in  a  French  work,  printed  at  Nancy  in  1741,  12mo.  entitled,  ^Defense 
de  la  verity  de  la  Legion  Thebeenne  pour  repondre  a  la  Dissertation  du  Minis- 
tre  du  Bordieu.**  This  writer,  deficient  neither  in  learning  nor  ingenuity,  pours 
upon  his  antagonist  a  great  abundance  of  testimonies  and  documents,  among 
which  are  some  of  sufficiently  high  antiquity,  and  now  first  adduced  by  him ;  but 
in  replying  to  the  arguments  of  his  opponent,  and  particularly  to  those  brought 
against  the  Acta  Sti  Mauritii,  attributed  to  Eitcherius,  his  strength  fails  him, 
and  he  hardly  maintains  his  ground :  neither  does  he  meet  the  whole  contro- 
versy, for  he  was  ignorant  of  the  arguments  which  Hottinger  had  added  to  those 
of  the  first  assailant  Yet  the  erudite  man  fully  satisfied  his  own  church,  and 
especially  those  members  of  it  who  live  sumptuously  and  merrily  at  the  ex- 
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pense  of  St.  Maarice  and  his  companions,  that  in,  on  the  resources  of  the 
Happy  Legion,  contributed  and  consecrated  by  well-meaning  people ;  but  the 
minds  of  those  wliom  Dubordieu  and  HoUinger  led-  astray,  he  could  not  con- 
vince and  rechiim.  After  some  years,  Dubordieu  being  dead,  the  attack  waa 
renewed  by  one  of  the  prefects  of  the  Genevan  library,  Boulaire,  [p.  567.] 
if  I  remember  correctly,  a  man  of  uncommon  sagacky  and  industry ;  nay,  he 
fortified  the  attack  by  new  arguments,  in  a  French  Epistle,  which  is  inserted 
in  the  Bibliotheqtte  RaisotmeCy  (tom.  zxxvL  p.  427,  &c.}  This  learned  man  de- 
serves special  praise,  not  only  for  ingenuously  admitting  that  Dubordieu^  whom 
he  patronizes,  had  committed  some  mistakes,  but  also  for  laboring  to  ascertain 
the  origin  of  the  fable,  and  to  show  that  it  waa  brought  from  the  East  into 
Rhetia.  A  little  afterwards,  a  rather  brief,  but  ingenious  and  well-digested 
opinion  on  the  subject,  was  given  by  the  very  respectable  Loysius  Bocbal,  in  his 
Memoires  Critiques  sur  THistoire  ancienne  de  la  Suisse,  (vol.  i.  p.  557,  die., 
edit  of  1747.)  He  had  no  doubt  that  every  intelligent  person  who  shall  feel 
himself  at  liberty  to  express  his  real  sentiments,  after  examining  the  whole  sub- 
ject,  will  place  the  history  we  are  considering  among  the  pious  frauds. 

Whoever  compares  with  a  calm  and  unbiassed  mind  the  arguments  on  both 
udea,  will  readily  adopt  the  opinion,  that  this  controversy  is  not  yet  decided ; 
the  learned  men  already  mentioned  have  indeed  rendered  the  story  of  the  The- 
beean  Legion  dubious,  and  some  parts  of  it  they  have  divested  of  all  proba- 
bility, but  they  have  not  overthrown  the  whole  story.  For«  as  already  observ- 
ed, the  advocates  of  the  Blessed  Legion  bring  forward  a  mass  of  testimonies, 
some  of  which  have  great  antiquity ;  and  although  the  other  party  oppose  to 
these  testimonies  the  silence  of  the  cotemporary  writers,  and  those  of  the  age 
next  after  the  legion,  and  also  arguments  derived  from  the  nature  of  the  case, 
yet  all  this  proof  seems  insufficient  to  wholly  overthrow  the  evidence  of  so  many 
proofs  from  both  fiicts  and  testimony.  Whoever  shall  carefully  and  accurately 
weigh  all  the  arguments,  however,  will,  I  think,  conclude,  that  the  side  of  the 
opposers  has  the  advantage  over  that  of  the  defendants.  The  most  ancient 
witness  for  the  legion  lived  in  the  J^  century,  and  wrote  the  Life  of  Roma- 
nus.  Abbot  of  Mount  Jura,  in  Burgundia,  who  died  after  the  middle  of  the  fifth 
eentury.  This  Life  is  in  the  Acta  Sanctor,  Antwerp,  (tom.  iii.  Februar.  ad  diem 
28,  p.  740,)  and  was  undoubtedly  composed  soon  after  the  death  of  Romanns 
by  one  of  his  associates.  From  this  author  we  learn,  that  in  the  time  of  Ro- 
manns, and  consequently  about  the  middle  of  the  J^th  century,  there  was  at 
Agannum  a  church  dedicated  to  Maurice,  the  commander  of  the  legion ;  and 
that  his  whole  history  was  then  inserted  in  the  ActOy  and  was  considered  alto- 
gether true.  For  thus  he  writes  (c.  iv.  }  15,  p.  744) :  Basilkam  Sanctorum, 
immo,  ttt  ita  dixerim,  castra  Martyrum  in  Agaunensium  locum,  sicut  passionis 
ipsorum  relatio  digesta  testatur,  quffi  sex  millia  sexcentos  viros,  non  dicam  am- 
hire  corpore  in  fabricis,  sed  nee  ipso  (ut  reor)  campo  illic  potuit  consepire, 
fidei  ardore  deliberavit  (Romanns)  expetere.  And  in  his  preface  (p.  741,)  he  ex- 
plicitly mentions  Maurice,  the  commander  of  the  legion,  and  not  obscurely  tells 
us.  that  his  urn,  L  e.,  his  sepulchre,  was  to  be  seen  in  the  church  of  Agaunum : 
Prior  (Romanns)  priscum  sccutus  Johannem  supra  umam  S.  Mauritii^  id  est 
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[p.  668.]  Legionis  Thebaeornm  martynim  capnt,  velut  ille  eximias  Apostolus 
Bupra  salutiferi  pectus  recumbit  auctoris.  This  church,  having  faUen  by  its 
age  or  otherwise,  near  the  elose  of  the  century,  needed  to  be  rebuilt  Accords 
ingly,  it  was  rebuilt,  and  Aleimtu  Avilus,  archbishop  of  Vienne,  preached  a 
sermon  in  the  new  built  church  near  the  commencement  of  the  sixth  century. 
The  sermon  is  lost,  or  at  least  has  not  been  discovered ;  but  Sirmond  found 
the  beginning  of  it  in  an  ancient  manuscript,  with  the  following  inscription: 
Dicta  in  Basilica  sanctorum  Agaunensium,  in  innovatione  monasterii  ipaius 
vel  passione  martyrum.  Although  the  exordium  thus  recovered  is  diort,  yet 
it  places  beyond  dispute,  that  some  Acta  Legionis  TJuhaecR  then  existed,  that 
they  agreed  with  those  we  now  have,  and  were  publicly  read  in  the  presence  of 
the  assembly  immediately  before  this  discourse.  The  Ada  now  extant  are 
attributed  to  Eucherius,  bishop  of  Lyons,  in  the  sixth  century,  a  man  of  re- 
spectability on  many  accounts ;  and  therefore  they  hold  the  third  place  in  the 
list  of  documents  on  which  rests  the  credibility  of  this  story.  The  documents 
of  the  sixth  and  following  centuries,  being  much  inferior  to  those  of  the  first 
class  above  mentioned,  I  pass  them  without  notice. — ^It  is  therefore  clear,  unless 
I  wholly  misjudge,  that  as  early  as  the  begmning  of  the  J^  century,  and  per- 
haps also  in  the  fourth,  the  inhabitants  of  Rhastia  and  the  Yalais,  firmly  be- 
lieved what  is  at  this  day  stated  respecting  the  Thebsan  Legion ;  they  possessed 
and  read  the  Acta  of  this  legion ;  dedicated  a  church  to  it,  and  in  that  church 
annually  celebrated  the  memory  of  those  illustrious  soldiers ;  they  preserved 
the  bones  of  Maurice,  the  commander  of  the  legion ;  and  they  pointed  out  the 
plain  where  the  slaughter  of  it  took  place  by  command  of  Maximian  Herein 
Uus,  It  remains  then  to  be  mquired,  whether  these  arguments  are  sufficient  to 
place  the  truth  of  the  story  beyond  all  controversy.  This  the  very  learned  op- 
posers  deny ;  and  on  what  grounds  I  will  now  shew,  with  the  same  impar- 
tiality with  which  I  have  stated  the  arguments  in  favor  of  the  story. 

First,  Many,  and  especially  Dubordieu,  in  opposing  the  Actafslicis  Legioms 
which  have  come  down  to  us,  deny  that  these  Ada  were  written  by  Eucherius; 
they  contend  that  they  contain  various  errors ;  and  they  would  attribute  the 
compilation  of  them  to  some  ignorant  monk  of  the  seventh  century.  But  if  we 
admit  that  these  objections  are  urged  with  as  much  truth  as  erudition  and  inge- 
nuity, yet,  unless  I  greatly  mistake,  they  avail  nothing  against  the  truth  of  our 
historical  facts.  For  these  facts  do  not  rest  solely  on  the  authority  of  those 
Acta,  but,  as  we  have  shown,  upon  stronger  and  more  ancient  testimonies,  which 
cannot  in  any  way  be  confuted.  Let  us  suppose  that  these  Acta  were  com- 
piled in  the  secenih  century,  or  even  in  the  eighth  or  ninth,  and  by  some  igno- 
rant and  fraudulent  person;  it  would  still  be  certain,  that  as  early  as  the  J^h 
century  there  were  other  Acta  in  the  hands  of  the  Rhietians,  which,  in  regard 
to  the  main  facts,  agreed  with  these. 

Secondly.  Much  stronger  is  the  argument  derived  from  the  silence  of  the 
writers,  who  lived  at  and  near  the  time  when  the  legion  is  said  to  have  been 
butchered.  Eusebius,  the  father  of  ecclesiastical  history,  and  otherwise  a  care- 
ftil  recorder  of  the  sufferings  of  the  martyrs,  knew  nothing  respecting  this 
[p.  669.]  legion.     Sidjndus  Severus,  of  the  fifth  century,  who  lived  in  Gaul, 
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and  wrote  a  {Historia  SacrOy)  History  of  Religion,  knew  nothing  of  this 
legion ;  Paul  OroHuSy  who  commented  on  tlie  expedition  of  Maximian  into 
CSaul,  knew  nothing  of  it ;  Lactaniixu,  who,  in  hie  book  De  Mortibus  Perse- 
quutorum,  describes  the  cruelty  and  the  tragical  death  of  Maximian,  knew 
nothing  of  it;  PruderUiuSy  a  distinguished  Christian  poet,  who  sung  the  praises 
of  the  known  martyrs  of  his  times,  knew  nothing  of  it  In  short,  all  the 
writers  of  the  fourth  centuiy  whose  works  have  come  down  to  ns,  knew 
nothing  respecting  this  legion.  The  weight  of  this  negative  argument,  which 
surely  is  great,  was  felt  by  Joseph  de  I'lsle;  who,  of  coarse,  does  all  he  can 
to  evade  it  But  fairness  requires  us  freely  to  admit,  that,  while  it  is  impossip 
ble  wholly  to  destroy  it,  it  may  be  in  a  measure  weakened.  In  the  first  place, 
the  advocates  for  the  legion  say,  it  is  not  strange  that  an  occurrence  in  Eu- 
rope, and  in  the  valleys  of  the  Alps,  should  have  been  unknown  to  Eu$ebiu$t 
and  to  all  the  Asiatic  and  African  writers ;  nor  can  it  be  denied,  that  Eusebiui 
is  silent  as  to  many  occurrences  in  the  West,  and  that  his  history,  for  the  most 
part,  treats  of  the  afiairs  of  the  East  With  regard  to  Sulpitius  SevemSt  there 
is  greater  difficulty ;  because  he  lived  in  Gaul,  where  this  legion  is  reported 
to  have  been  butchered ;  and,  as  he  was  of  a  light  and  credulous  disposition,  he 
would  undoubtedly  have  mentioned  it  in  his  history,  if  there  had  been  a 
popular  rumor  spreading  throughout  Gaul,  in  his  age,  of  the  glorious  death  of 
so  many  soldiers.  But  I  am  suspicious,  that  Sulpitius  himself  affords  a  plausible 
answer.  Aftejr  briefly  but  nervously  q>eaking  of  the  grievousness  and  severity 
of  the  Diocletian  persecution,  in  the  following  terms :  Hac  tempestate  omnia 
fere  sacro  martyrum  cruore  orbis  infectus  est  -  -  NuUis  umquam  magis  bellis 
mundus  exhaustus  est ;  he  proceeds  to  say  explicitly,  that  for  the  sake  of 
brevity,  he  should  not  particularly  mention  any  of  the  martyrs,  although  their 
Acta  were  extant :  Extant  etiam  mandatie  litteris  preeclarae  ejus  temporis  mar- 
tyrum passiones :  quas  connectendas  non  putavi,  ne  modum  operis  excederem. 
(See  his  Historia  Sacra,  L.  il  c.  32,  p.  248.)  Here,  it  appears  to  me,  he  clearly 
explains  the  reason  of  his  silence.  Paul  Orosius  and  PruderUius  lived  in  Spain ; 
and  therefore  it  might  be  that  they  were  ignorant  of  an  occurrence  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Italy.  OrosiiLS,  moreover,  (Hist  L.  vii.  c.  26,)  treats  very  summarily  of 
the  aflairs  of  Diocletian  and  Maximian,  and  of  the  persecution  of  Christians  by 
them;  so  that  he  could  not  well  repeat  so  long  a  story  as  that  of  the  Thebean 
Legion ;  and,  like  StdpiliuSy  he  mentions  no  particular  martyr.  But  in  regard 
to  LactantiuSj  whom  I  asssume  to  be  the  author  of  the  celebrated  treatise  de 
Mcrtibia  PersequtUorum^  the  most  bgenious  apologist  will  find  himself  stag- 
gered. For  he  might  well  know  the  story,  since  his  book  shows,  that  he  was 
not  only  familiar  with  all  the  occurrences  in  the  empire  and  the  imperial  court 
in  those  times,  but  also  with  the  vices  and  crimes  and  flagitious  deeds  of  MaX' 
imian  ;  nor  can  any  reason  whatever  be  assigned,  why  he  should  omit  an  oc- 
currence so  intimately  connected  with  the  subject  of  which  he  was  [p.  670.] 
treating,  and  yet  describe  very  copiousjjr  the  hostility  of  Maximian  towards  the 
Christians,  and  the  many  sufferings  they  endured  at  his  hands. 

Thirdly.  Another  argument  against  the  legion  is  drawn  by  learned  men 
from  the  story  itself^  which,  they  say,  contains  many  things  utterly  incredible. 
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They  contend,  first,  that  it  is  incredible  there  Bhould  be  in  the  Roman  annj,  at 
that  time,  a  whole  legion  made  up  of  Christians ;  and  it  is  still  more  incredible 
that  Maximian,  when  marching  against  enemies,  and  just  ready  to  meet  them, 
should  slaughter  so  great  a  portion  of  his  army,  recently  summoned  from  the 
East  to  ensure  his  success,  and  should  thus  willingly  weaken  his  forces,  and 
deprive  himself  of  the  means  necessary  to  a  victory ;  for,  however  savage  his 
disposition,  he  was  most  skilful  in  military  affairs,  and  a  consummate  general. 
Again,  they  contend,  that  it  seems  by  no  means  probable,  that  among  so  many 
soldiers,  not  one  was  disposed  to  consult  his  safety,  either  by  dissimulation  or 
by  flight  And,  finally,  they  say  it  was  strange,  and  a  thing  unheard  of,  for  so 
great  a  body  of  armed  men  patiently  to  resign  themselves  up  to  their  execu- 
tioners, and  make  no  effort  to  defend  their  lives  with  their  arms.  All  these  con- 
siderations are  urged  with  much  ingenuity  and  address  by  very  learned  men ; 
and  yet  it  must  be  admitted,  that  if  the  story  of  the  Thebsean  Legion  can  be 
proved  by  irresistible  testimony,  then  it  has  nothing  to  fear  from  these  argu- 
ments ;  for  none  of  them  are  so  strong  as  to  be  wholly  unanswerable. 

For  myself,  next  to  the  silence  of  Lactaniius,  I  regard  as  the  strong- 
est of  all  arguments  against  the  story  of  this  legion,  what  the  above-men- 
tioned prefect  of  the  Genevan  library  states  to  us,  from  C»sar  Barronius, 
(Adnot  ad  diem  22,  Septembr.  Martyrologii  Romani,  p.  376,)  respecting  a  3fez«- 
rice  among  the  Greeks,  very  similar  to  the  Gallic  commander  of  the  Thebsean 
Legion.  For  the  Greeks  ver/  devoutly  observe  the  twenty-first  day  of  Feb- 
ruary, in  memory  of  a  certain  Maurice^  a  military  tribune,  whom  the  emperor 
Maximian  commanded  to  be  put  to  death  on  account  of  his  Christian  faith,  at 
Apamea,  in  Syria,  and  with  him  seventy  Christian  soldiers.  The  Acta  of  this 
Maurice  are  given  by  the  Jesuits  of  Antwerp,  (Acta  Sanctor.  torn.  iii.  Feb- 
ruarii,  p.  237,)  and  are  undoubtedly  of  modem  date,  and  of  no  historical  value. 
Yet  this  Maurice  was  held  by  the  Greeks  of  the  jyih  century  to  be  a  martyr 
of  the  highest  order;  as  is  attested  by  Theodorel^  (Graecar.  Affectionum 
L.  viii.  p.  607.)  Now,  it  is  contrary  to  all  probability  that  there  were  two 
MauriceSf  both  tribunes,  and  both  put  to  death  by  the  same  emperor;  the  one 
in  Syria  and  the  other  in  Gaul,  and  at  about  the  same  time,  and  each  with  the 
soldiers  under  him.  And  therefore,  it  would  seem  that  the  story  of  Maurice 
and  his  companions  must  have  been  borrowed,  either  by  the  Latins  from  the 
Greeks,  or  by  the  Greeks  from  the  Latins.  But  Theodore^  above  cited,  affords 
objections  to  our  supposing  the  Greeks  received  the  story  from  the  Latins ; 
and  therefore  it  is  most  probable  that  the  Latins  transferred  the  Maurice  of  the 
Greeks  from  Syria  to  Gaul,  and  augmented  and  embellished  his  history  with 
many  fables,  invented  doubtless  for  the  sake  of  gain.  Yet  I  will  not  strongly 
,  object  if  some  should  conjecture,  perhaps,  that  something  actually  occurred 
[p.  671.]  in  the  Valais,  or  near  the  Leman  Lake,  which  afforded  occasion  for 
the  perpetration  of  this  fraud,  by  some  priest  desirous  to  procure  sustenance  and 
wealth  from  the  credulity  of  the  people.  Perhaps  Maximian,  while  marching 
his  army  into  Gaul,  actually  ordered  a  few  of  his  soldiers,  who  refused  to  sacri- 
fice to  the  gods  for  the  success  of  the  war,  to  suffer  the  penalty  of  their  con- 
•tancy.    Perhaps,  soon  afterwardfl,  a  litde  chapel  was  erected  in  memory  of 
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those  holy  soldiers,  on  the  spot  where  they  were  slain ;  for  sach  was  the  cus- 
tom of  that  age.  But  as  that  little  chapel  had  not  sufficient  fame  and  cele- 
brity to  render  it  very  lucrative  to  its  guardians,  they,  in  order  to  allure  people 
thither,  and  thus  enrich  their  domicile,  expanded  the  brief  history  of  its  humble 
origin,  and  summoning  to  their  aid  the  Maurice  of  the  Greeks  and  his  military 
companions,  they  represented  Maximian  as  slaughtering  a  whole  legion  in  the 
Valais.  And  the  multitude  of  human  bones  in  those  parts  afforded  support  to 
the  fable.  For,  those  familiar  with  ancient  history  know,  that  great  battles 
were  formerly  fought  in  that  part  of  Gaul,  and  many  thousand  persons  slain ; 
80  that  the  ground,  where  now  is  seen  the  splendid  and  prosperous  monastery 
of  St  Maurice,  was  formerly  rich  in  dead  corpses. 

(2)  This  is  attested  by  Eusebius,  (Hist  Ecclea  L.  viii.  c  1,  p.  392,  c.  4, 
p.  295;  and  in  the  end  of  the  book,  p.  317.)  So  learned  men  long  since  ob- 
served ;  nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  of  it  But  as  to  the  author  of  this  first 
persecution  of  the  soldiers  and  officials  of  the  palace,  some  doubts  have  arisen 
in  my  mind,  while  comparing  Euselmu  wHh  Lacianthu;  which,  I  am  surprised, 
have  not  occurred  to  the  learned.  Eusebius  clearly  represents,  that  before  Dio- 
cletian had  made  any  decrees  against  the  Christians,  Maximian  Oaierius  perse- 
cuted the  soldiers  and  servants  of  the  palace.  But  Lactantins,  (de  Mortibus 
persequutor.  c  10,  p.  86,  &c)  although  he  inveighs  vehemently  against  the 
cruelty  of  Maximian  in  other  instances,  and  charges  him  with  extraordinary  zeal 
for  exterminating  the  Christians,  yet  is  entirely  silent  as  to  this  crime  of 
Maximian ;  and  he  tells  us,  on  the  contrary,  that  Diocletian  first  assailed  the 
soldiers  and  officials  of  the  palace,  but  without  shedding  blood.  He  represents 
Diocletian  as  being  then  in  the  East,  and  as  searching  in  the  livers  of  beasts 
which  he  had  slain,  to  obtam  auguries  of  future  events.  But  some  of  his  minis- 
ters who  were  standing  by,  being  Christians,  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  on 
their  foreheads :  quo  facto,  fugatii  cUenumihus,  sacra  turbata  sunL  The  sooth- 
sayers repeated  their  sacrifices  several  times,  but  in  vain ;  they  could  not  disco- 
yer  the  customaiy  appearances  on  the  entrails  of  the  victims.  At  length  the 
chief  soothsayer  declared,  non  respondere  sacra,  quod  rebus  divinis  prafani  homi' 
nes  (namely,  Christians}  intereswU,  Then  Diocletian,  in  a  rage,  ordered  all  the 
persons  in  the  palace  to  offer  sacrifices,  and  such  as  ref^ised  were  to  be 
scourged.  And  by  letters  addressed  to  their  commanders,  mUites  ad  nrfanda 
saerifieia  cogi  pracepit,  ut  qui  non  paruisserU,  mUitia  solvarerUur.  He  adds : 
Hacienus  furor  gus  et  ira  processit,  nee  amplius  quidquam  contra  legem  [p.  672.] 
aut  reUgionem  Dei  fecit.  Neither  was  he  Afterwards  disposed  to  go  farther. 
For  when,  after  some  years,  Maximian  wished  to  have  public  edicts  of  a  bloody 
character  enacted  against  the  Christians,  he  refused,  and  said :  Satis  esse,  H 
palatinos  tantum  et  mUites  ab  ea  religione  prohiberet.  (c.  11,  p.  99,  ed.  Banldiian.) 
Whether,  therefore,  this  first  light  and  moderate  persecution  of  soldiers  and  of^ 
ciali^,  which  preceded  the  great  Diocletian  persecution  that  commenced  in  the 
third  year  of  the  following  century,  is  to  be  attributed  to  Diocletian  or  MaxU 
mian,  appears  to  be  uncertain,  because  of  the  disagreement  of  the  principal 
authorities  on  the  subject  Those  who  would  reconcile  these  disagreeing  state- 
ments, may  say  that  both  emperors  committed  the  same  fault,  and  aasailed 
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their  soldiers  and  pakce  servants  at  the  same  time ;  Dwdeiian  in  the  East,  and 
Maximian  in  Illyrieam,  which  was  the  province  under  his  juiiadiction.  And 
there  is,  I  confess,  a  shade  of  difference  between  the  military  persecution  descri- 
bed by  Eusebius^  and  that  which  is  mentioned  by  Ladaatms^  which  might 
seem  to  make  them  dbtinct  from  each  other.  Laciantuu  says,  that  Diocletian 
punished  no  one  ci^itally ;  but  Eusebius  represents  some  as  being  put  to  death 
by  Maximian.  In  fact,  I  do  not  looic  upon  this  conjecture  with  contempt  Yet, 
not  to  dwell  on  the  improbability  that  the  two  emperors,  when  fiir  separated 
from  each  other,  should,  at  the  same  time,  commit  the  same  outrage ;  what 
could  have  induced  LactanHus  to  state  the  crime  of  Diocletian^  and  to  omit 
the  similar  crime  of  Maximianj  on  whom  he  at  other  times  charges  all  the  evila 
brought  by  Diocletian  on  the  Christians  ?  If  you  say  he  was  ignorant  of  the  fact ; 
I  answer,  firsts  this  is  altogether  incredible :  and,  tecondty^  I  ask,  how  could 
Eusdnus,  a  man  not  less  well  informed  respecting  the  events  of  those  times,  than 
was  the  author  of  the  treatise  de  Mortilms  Persequutorum^  and  who  represents 
the  first  outrage  as  that  of  Maximicaif^how  could  he  be  ignorant  that  i>to- 
detian  committed  the  same  outrage  T — ^Another  metfiod  of  removing  the  diffi- 
culty seems  to  be  intimated  by  Lactantiue  himself,  in  his  InstUuliones  Divin^^ 
(L.  iv.  c.  27,  p.  646,  ed.  Bunemann.}  In  treating  of  the  interruption  of  the  sa- 
cred rites  of  the  haEuspices  by  the  Christians  crossing  their  foreheads,  he  speaks 
as  if  not  Diocletian  solely,  but  also  Maximian^  were  offering  those  sacrifices; 
for  he  speaks  of  (Domini)  lorde^  in  the  plural,  as  being  present :  Quum  enim 
quidam  ministrorum  e  cultoribus  Dei  sacrificantibuB  Dominie  assisterent,  impo- 
sito  frontibus  signo,  deos  iUomm  fugaverunt  And,  a  little  after :  Aruspices 
adegerunt  Prineipee  suos  in  furorem,  ut  ezpugnarent  Dei  templum.  Now  if^ 
as  these  words  seem  to  imply,  Diocletian  and  Mcunmian  were  together,  and 
both  united  in  the  sacrifices,  then  neither  Laciantius  nor  Etaehiue  is  wholly 
wrong ;  but  each  has  erred,  by  attributing  an  act  of  the  two  emperors  to  only 
one  or  the  other  of  them.  But  from  adopting  this  opinion,  we  are  withheld 
by  Lactantiue  himself^  (de  Mortibus  Persequutor.  c  10,  near  the  end,)  where 
[p.  673.]  he  not  obscurely  shows,  that  the  emperors  were  in  different  places  at 
the  time  when  Diocletian  was  enraged  at  the  Christians  for  interrupting  his  re- 
ligious rites.  And  why,  I  ask,  if  Maximian  was  then  with  Diocletian,  does  he 
not  mention  his  name,  since  he  wished  to  make  bis  villanies  as  notorious 
as  possible  1  Besides,  every  body  knows,  the  plural  number  is  often  used  in- 
stead of  the  singular,  especially  by  those  who,  like  Lactantius,  speak  or  write 
in  a  rhetorical  manner.  In  short,  that  the  great  persecutiou  which  the  Chris- 
tians sufiSsred  under  Diocletian  in  the  subsequent  century,  commenced  with  this 
slight  preclude  at  the  close  of  this  century,  and  was  hurtful  only  to  the  soldiers 
and  the  residents  in  the  palace,  can  admit  of  no  question ;  but  against  the  sup- 
position of  a  twofold  prelude,  the  one  in  the  East  and  the  other  in  the  Westi 
both  Ettednus  and  Lactantiue  stand  equally  opposed,  for  each  of  them  mentions 
but  one;  and,  whether  Diocletian  or  Maximian  commenced  the  tragedy* 
remains  in  uncertainty. — I  will  subjoin  a  few  remarks  on  the  motive  which,  ac- 
cording to  lAotantins,  induced  Diocletian  to  maltreat  the  Christian  soldiers  and 
officials  of  the  palace.    I  cannot  doubt  that  something  of  the  kind  narrated  did 
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occnr;  but  that  the  Chriatuuifl,  by  erooaing  their  foreheadi,  put  demons  to 
Bl^t,  and  disturbed  the  emperor's  divination,  I  cannot  easily  beUeve.  The 
soothsaying  art,  we  know,  was  a  deception^  invented  to  impose  on  the  common 
people;  and  this  was  well  understood  by  the  wiser  among  the  Romans,  as  ap. 
pears  from  Cicero^s  second  Book  de  Divinatvnie.  We  therefore  suppose  that 
the  crafty  soothsayers,  who  were  watching  for  an  opportunity  to  bring  down 
great  evil  upon  the  Christians,  pretended  that  they  could  not  sacrifice  succesfr^ 
fully,  on  account  of  the  presence  of  Christians,  aiming  to  ezaqterate  the  feel- 
ings of  the  superstitious  emperor;  and  the  design  succeeded.  But  the  Chrift> 
tians,  who  supposed  that  the  evil  spirit  enacted  all  the  frauds  of  the  priests, 
had  a  belief  in  divination ;  which,  however,  they  could  not  have  had,  if  they 
had  consulted  their  reason. 

(3)  Respecting  tiie  prosperous  state  of  the  Christians,  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Diocletian  persecution  in  the  year  808,  Euuinu»  treats  al 
some  length,  (Hist.  Eccles.  L.  viii.  p.  12l91.)  He  says,  the  emperors  showed 
great  kindness  to  the  Christians ;  committed  the  government  of  provinces  to 
some  of  them ;  allowed  their  domestics,  with  their  children  and  servants,  full 
liberty  to  profess  the  Christian  religion ;  and  even  seemed  to  have  peculiar 
affection  for  their  Christian  attendants  and  servants.  The  governors  of  pro- 
vinces also,  and  the  magistrates,  paid  great  respect  to  the  bishops.  And  hence, 
the  Christian  community  daily  received  much  enlargement,  and  churches  were 
built  in  the  several  cities:  neither  could  the  calumnies  and  artifices  of  the  ill- 
disposed  disturb  their  tranquillity.  But  at  the  same  time  Eusebius  fireely  ac- 
knowledges, with  grief,  that  the  Christians  in  the  enjoyment  of  liberty  fell  into 
licentiousness  and  great  vices ;  they  had  internal  broils  and  contests,  congre- 
gation with  congregation,  and  prelates  with  prelates ;  flrauds  and  dissimulation 
also,  reached  a  very  high  pitch ;  neither  did  that  moderate  chastisement  [p.  674.] 
of  the  soldiers  correct  these  vices;  but  rather  the  Christians  waxed  worse  and 
worse :  the  pastors  disregarded  the  rules  of  religion  in  their  mutual  contests, 
affected  the  despotism  of  princes,  and  did  various  things  unbecoming  their  cha- 
racter. These  facts  should  be  borne  in  mind,  if  we  would  justly  appreciate 
the  causes  of  the  violent  persecution  soon  after,  under  Diocletian.  For  the 
Christians,  by  their  imprudent  conduct,  put  weapons  into  the  hands  of  their  ad- 
versaries. For  who  can  doubt,  that  the  friends  of  the  gods  took  occasion, 
from  the  vices  and  the  broils  of  the  Christians,  to  instil  into  the  emperors,  that 
the  interests  of  the  republic  required  the  utter  extirpation  of  so  turbulent  a 
sect ;  a  sect  that  would  not  be  quiet,  but,  abusing  its  prosperity,  produeed  so 
great  commotions  in  the  state  ?  • 

§  XXm.    Constitvlion    and  GoTemmenl  of  the  Church.    The 

form  or  Constitution  of  the  Christian  church,  which  had  been 
introduced  in  the  preceding  century,  not  only  continued,  for 
the  most  part,  to  exist  in  this  century,  but  became  confirmed 
and  strengthened  Over  the  individual  congregations  of  the 
larger  cities,  one  person  presided,  with  dignity  and  authority, 
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entitled  the  Bishop;  but  lie  was  allowed  to  decide  nothing  in 
private  matters,  without  taking  counsel  with  the  Presbyters;  and 
nothing  in  public  matters  pertaining  to  the  whole  church,  with- 
out assembling  and  consulting  the  people.(')  All  Bishops^  as  well 
as  all  Presbyters f  were  perfectly  equal  in  rank  and  authority ;  yet, 
for  keeping  up  the  consociation  of  the  churches,  the  Bishop  who 
governed  the  congregation  in  the  principal  city  of  a  province,  was 
entitled  to  some  precedence  and  hdhor  above  the  others.  And 
the  necessity  for  this  regulation  became  greater,  as  councils  were 
more  frequently  called  together  throughout  the  Christian  com- 
monwealth, in  which  the  representatives  of  the  churches  delibe- 
rated and  established  rules  for  the  common  welfare  of  the  whole 
province,  or  of  several  provinces.  The  cause  which  led  one 
Bishop  in  a  province  to  have  a  sort  of  preeminence  over  the 
rest,  also  procured  a  primacy  and  some  authority  for  the  Bishops 
of  the  primary  cities  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe ;  among  whom, 
unquestionably,  the  first  place  was  assigned  to  the  Bishop  of 
the  city  of  Eome.  But  as  for  any  common  judge  of  the  whole 
church,  or  a  Bishop  of  Bishops,  performing  the  ftinctions  of  a 
vicegerent  of  Christ,  those  times  knew  nothing  of  it.(*)  To  the 
Deacons^  in  the  larger  and  more  opulent  churches,  there  were 
[p.  575.]  added  functionaries  of  lower  rank,  JSubdeaconSj  Acob/thists, 
Janitors,  Lectors,  and  Exorcists  ;  in  consequence,  as  I  apprehend, 
of  the  fastidiousness  and  pride  of  the  Deacons,  who,  finding  them- 
selves in  greater  affluence,  were  unwilUng  to  discharge  the  hum- 
ble offices  which  they  had  previously  never  declined.(') 

(1)  Respeeting  the  authority  and  rights  of  preshyten  in  this  century,  decla- 
attons  of  the  ancients  have  been  collected  in  abundance,  by  David  Blondellj  in 
hifl  Apolcgia  pro  senlentia  Hieranymi  de  episcopis  el  presbyteris,  (p.  136,  &c.} 
and  many  more,  by  Claud.  Fonleius,  (the  assumed  name  of  a  celebrated  theo- 
logian of  the  Parisian  school,  James  Boileau^)  in  his  treatise,  de  antique  jure 
presbyterorum  in  regimine  ecdesiasticOf  (Taurini,  1676, 12mo.)  But  there  is  one 
witness  who  may  be  a  substitute  for  all,  namely  Cyprian,  one  of  tiie  most 
strenuous  vindicators  of  the  high  rank  and  authority  of  bishops.  Altliough  he 
laj[s  claim  to  the  highest  distinction  and  prerogative,  especially  when  heated  by 
conflict  with  those  who  resist  his  pleasure,  yet  he  freely  acknowledges  in  many 
passages  of  his  Epistles,  that  he  could  decide  no  great  question  without  con- 
sulting the  clergy  and  presbjrters.  And  although  he  sometimes  acts  inconsis- 
tently with  his  principles,  and  disregards  the  rights  and  prerogatives  of  the 
people,  yet  when  properly  master  of  himself,  and  more  obedient  to  the  law  of 
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right  than  to  self-will,  he  does  not  fail  to  show,  that,  in  the  government  of  the 
charch,  and  in  ecclediaatieal  jurisdiction,  by  no  means  the  least  part  belongs  to 
the  common  people.  To  save  the  reader  from  the  trouble  of  searching  them 
out,  I  will  cite  some  passages  to  this  purpose,  so  that  my  assertions  may  not 
appear  unsupported  To  his  presbyters  and  Deacons  he  thus  writes,  (Ep.  v. 
p.  11 ;  al.  Ep.  xiv.  e.  4) :  Ad  id  vero,  quod  scripserunt  mihi  compresbyteri  nos- 
tri  Donatus  et  Fortnnatns,  Novatns  et  Gordius,  idtis  retcribere  nihil  potui^ 
quando  a  primordio  episcopatus  mei  iUUtterim  nihil  sine  consilio  vesira,  (1.  e.,  of 
tlie  presbyters  and  deacons,)  et  sine  eomensu  plebis  mea  privalim  senlentia  ge- 
rere,  Sed  cum  ad  vos  per  Dei  gratiam  venero,  tunc  de  iis,  quao  vel  gesta  sunt 
vel  gerenda,  sicut  honor  tmiiuus  poseit^  in  commune  traclabimuM,  Here  Cyprian 
expresses  himself  with  precision ;  for  he  says  he  aughi,  in  the  more  important 
cases,  to  ask  the  (consilium)  advice  of  the  presbyters  and  deacons ;  but  that 
only  the  (consensus)  consent  of  the  people  was  requisite.  The  bishop,  there- 
fore, deliberated  on  business  matters  with  the  presbyters,  and  not  with  the 
people ;  and  the  course  which  he  and  the  clergy  deemed  suitable,  was  proposed 
to  the  people  assembled  for  the  purpose,  and  they  either  approved  or  rejected 
it.  For  the  common  people  could  either  sanction  or  annul ;  they  were  not 
obliged  to  ratify,  whatever  the  bishop  and  his  counsellors  had  decided  upon. 
A  similar  passage  occurs  in  Epistle  ziii.  (p.  23,  al.  Ep.  xix.  ad  Presbyteros  et 
Diaconos,  c.  2.)  Hoc  et  verecundiie  et  disciplin/B  et  vitie  ipsi  omnium  nostrum 
convenit,  ut  Pneposili  cum  clero  convenientes^  prasente  eliam  stantium  plehe^ 
quibu*  et  ipsis  pro  fide  el  timore  suo  Tumor  habendus  est^  disponere  omnia  consilii 
communis  religione  possimus.  Being  requested  by  the  presbyters  and  [p.  676.] 
deacons  to  decide  the  case  of  two  deacons  and  an  acolythist,  who,  having 
kpsed,  again  returned  to  the  church,  he  replies  most  explicitly,  (Ep.  xxviii.  p. 
39 ;  al.  Ep.  xxxiv.  ad  presby  t  et  Diacouos,  c  4)  :  Desiderastis  quoque,  ut  de  Phi« 
lumeno  et  Fortunato  hypodiaconis  et  Favorino  Acolytho,  qui  medio  tempore 
recesserunt,  et  nunc  venerunt,  quid  mihi  videatnr,  rescribam.  Cui  rei  non 
potui  me  solum  judicem  dare,  cum  multi  adhuc  de  dero  absentes  sint,  nee  locum 
8uum  vel  sero  repetendum  putaverunt,  et  Juec  singvlorum  tractanda  sit  et 
limanda  plenius  ratio,  non  tantum  cum  colUgis  meis,  sed  et  cum  pkbe  ipsa  uni- 
versa.  When  he  had  created  a  lector  and  a  subdcacon,  without  consulting  the 
presbyters,  he  excuses  the  deed  to  his  clergy  on  the  ground  of  necessity,  (Ep. 
zxiv.  p.  33 ;  al  Ep.  xxix.  ad  Presby  t  et  Diacon.) :  Fecisse  me  autem  sciatis  lec- 
torem  Saturum  et  hypodiaconuro  Optatum  confessorcm,  quos  jam  pridem  com^ 
muni  consilio  clero  proximos  feceramus.  -  -  Nihil  ergo  a  me  absentibus  vobis  tio- 
tum  factum  e»t;  sed  quod  jam  pridem  communi  consilio  omnium  nostrum 
atperat,  necessitate  urgenie^  promotum  est  Cyprian  then,  by  his  own  confession, 
would  have  done  something  (novum)  new,  and  contrary  to  former  usage,  if  he 
had  constituted  even  the  lowest  officials  of  the  church,  lectors  and  subdeacons, 
without  consulting  the  presbyters.  There  are  examples,  I  am  aware,  of  Cy- 
prian's creating  presbyters  and  lectors,  without  the  consent  of  the  clergy  and 
people ;  e.  g.  Numidums,  whom  he  created  a  presbyter,  (Ep.  xxxv.  p.  48 ;  al. 
Ep.  xl.)  and  Celerinus  and  Aurelius,  and  perhaps  others,  whom  he  made  lec- 
tors with  the  concurrence  of  only  a  few  of  the  clergy,  (Ep.  xxxiiL  et  xxxiv. 
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p.  46,  &c. ;  al.  Ep.  xxxviii.  et  xxziz.)  But  all  these  were  CoffsssorSy  and  had 
given  proofs  of  their  constancy  and  fortitude.  And  Confessors  enjoyed  this 
prerogative  in  the  ancient  ehnrch,  that  they  seemed  to  be  elected  and  desig- 
nated for  the  sacred  office,  as  it  were,  by  God  himself;  and  therefore  they 
might  be  received  into  the  sacred  order,  by  the  bishop  alone,  without  the  suf- 
frages of  the  clergy  and  the  people.  And  so,  in  this  act,  the  ancient  usages 
were  not  violated,  but  rather  followed  out.  The  correctness  of  these  state- 
ments will  be  seen  by  such  as  read  those  Epistles  of  Cyprian  to  his  presbyters 
and  people,  in  which  he  relates  the  admission  of  these  men  to  offices,  or,  in  the 
phraseology  of  TertuUian,  their  (CoUectio  in  Clenan)  enrollment  among  the 
clergy.  The  Epistle  which  relates  to  Aurelius,  (Epist.  zxziii.  aL  zzxviiL  ad 
elerum  et  ad  plebem,)  commences  thus :  Cyprianus  presbyteris  et  diaconis  et 
plebi  universsB  salutemi  In  ordinationibus  clericorum,  fratres  carissimi,  sole- 
mus  vos  ante  consulere  et  mores  et  merita  singulorum  communi  consilio  ponp 
derare.  (Here  we  have  the  common  and  ordinary  usage ;  the  eztraordinary 
usage,  or  the  prerogative,  so  to  speak,  of  Confessors,  nezt  follows.)  Sei  es- 
fecUmda  nan  sunt  testimonia  humaniaj  cum  pnccechaU  dwina  svffragia  ;  that  is, 
the  sui&ages  of  the  clergy  and  people  are  not  necessary  in  the  case  of 
ConfessorSy  whom  God  has  declared  worthy  of  the  sacred  office,  by  the  grace 
[p.  677.]  which  he  has  given  them.  And  yet  Cyprian  had  not  acted  alone  in 
this  case,  but  in  conjunction  with  some  presbyters ;  for  he  adds,  O^id,  c.  2) : 
Hunc  i^tur,  fratres  dilectissimi,  atne  eia  coUegiSt  qui  prasentes  aderant^  ordini^ 
tum  sciatis.  In  like  manner  he  speaks  of  Celerims  the  lector,  (Epist  zzziv. 
p.  47 ;  al.  Ep.  zzziz.  c  1) :  Ego  et  coU^a  mei^  qui  praserues  aderant^  referrimus 
ad  vos,  Celerinum  firatrem  nostrum  virtutibus,  pariter  et  moribus  gloriosum 
clero  nostro,  non  hutnana  suffragaliane,  (i.  e.  not  by  the  sufirages  of  the  clergy 
and  people,)  sed  divina  dignatiune  (which  God  manifested,  by  giving  him  forti- 
tude under  tortures,)  conjurtcLum,  After  a  sentence  or  two,  Cyprian  adds: 
Aec  fas  faerat,  nee  decebai  sine  honore  eccJesiastico  esse,  quern  sic  Dominus  ho» 
noravii  caiestis  gloria  digmiate.  Those  unaiSquainted  with  ancient  customs  and 
opinions,  may  not  know  the  meaning  of  this  last  citation ;  and  the  annotators  on 
Cyprian  pass  it  over,  as  they  do  many  things  which  need  to  be  explained  by 
reference  to  ancient  usages.  I  will  therefore  ezplain  how  God  caiestis  glorias 
digniiaie  honoraverit  Celerinum^  an  illustrious  Confessor,  who  for  nineteen  days 
had  been  under  torture,  and  bore  in  his  body  many  scars  of  his  wounds.  The 
souls  of  Martyrs  and  Confessors,  on  leaving  the  body,  were  supposed  to  ascend 
immediately  to  glory,  but  not  so  the  souls  of  other  Christians,  which  had  to 
await  the  final  advent  of  the  Judge,  in  a  certain  intermediate  state.  See,  among 
others,  Tertullian,  (de  Anima,  c.  66,  p.  363,  &c)  where  he  says :  Nullis  romphiea 
paradisi  janatriz  cedit,  nisi  qui  in  Christo  decesserit  (the  Martyrs,)  non  in  Adam  ? 
Nova  mors  pro  Deo,  et  extraordinaria  pro  Christo,  alio  et  privato  ezcipitur  hos- 
pitio.  Habes  etiam  de  paradise  a  nobis  libellum,  quo  constituimus,  omnem  otis- 
tnam  (leaving  the  body  by  a  natural  death,)  apud  vrferos  (in  an  intermediate 
place,)  seqmstrari  in  diem  Domini,  He  therefore  who,  by  God's  assistance,  had 
been  superior  to  tortures,  obtained  a  title  to  celestial  glory,  and  he  was  by  Crod 
publicly  honored  with  that  distinction.    Cyprian  then  means  to  say :  That  to  the 
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man  whom  God  has  declared  an  heir  of  eelestial  glory,  and  to  whom  he  has  a». 
signed  a  place  among  the  glorified  souls  immediately  after  death,  ought  to  be 
assigned  a  place  among  the  leaders  and  ministers  of  the  church  militant — ^The 
same  account  is  given  by  Cyprian,  in  the  case  of  Numidicus,  a  distinguished 
Confessor,  whom  he  had  received  among  the  presbyters,  without  the  consent 
of  the  clergy  and  people,  (Ep.  zxxv.  p.  49;  al.  Ep.  zl.) :  Nam  admonitos  nos  et 
instructos  sciatis,  dignatione  <2mna,  (this  is  ezphiined  above,)  ut  Numidicus 
presbyter  adscribaturpresbyterorum  Carthaginendnm  numero  et  nobiscum  se> 
deat  in  clero,  luce  clarisdma  confesdonis  illustris.  We  here  learn  the  ground 
of  the  custom,  in  the  ancient  church,  of  receiving  into  the  sacred  order  Confes- 
sors, though  unlearned  and  not  duly  qualified.  They  reasoned  thus :  Confes- 
sors, by  the  resolution  and  firmness  of  their  minds  in  confronting  tortures  and 
death,  have  obtained  through  grace  a  title  to  celestial  felicity,  which  [p.  578.] 
other  Christians  have  not ;  it  is  therefore  right  and  proper,  that  those  to  whom 
God  has  vouchsafed  so  great  honor,  should  also  be  honored  by  the  church,  and 
be  elevated  above  other  Christians.  Neither  is  it  necessary  that  the  clergy 
and  people  should,  as  in  other  cases,  approve  of  their  admission  to  the  rank  of 
fiithers  of  the  church.  The  divine  suffrage  is  sufficient;  and  the  bishop,  on 
ascertaining  that  f)ict,  may  proceed,  without  a  consultation  with  the  clergy  and 
people,  to  admit  them  to  the  sacred  order. 

But  we  return  from  a  digression.  There  is  no  passage  in  Cyprian  which 
more  clearly  demonstrates,  that  the  clergy  and  the  people  shared  with  the  bishop 
the  power  of  governing  the  church,  than  one  in  his  27th  Epistle,  (p.  37,  88 ; 
al.  Epist  xzziii.  c.  1.)  ;  and  I  wonder  that  it  should  escape  the  attention  of  the 
learned,  who  have  treated  of  this  subject.  The  Epistle  commences  thus:  Do- 
minus  noster,  cujus  pradcepta  et  monita  observare  debemus,  episcopi  honorem 
et  ecclesis  susb  rationem  disponens  in  evangelio  loquitur  et  dicit  Petro :  Ego  tibi 
dico,  quia  tu  es  Petrus,  et  super  istam  petram  sedificabo  ecclesiam  meam,  et 
portsB  inferorum  non  vincent  eam,  &c.  -  -  -  Inde  per  temporum  et  succes- 
sion um  vices  episcoporum  ordinatio  et  ecclesiaB  ratio  decurrit,  ut  ecdesia  super 
episcopos  consliluaturt  et  omnis  actus  eodesuB  per  eosdem  prapositos  gubemetur. 
Cum  hoc  itaque  divina  lege  fundatum  sit,  miror,  quosdam  audaci  temeritate  sic 
mihi  scribere  voluisse,  ut  ecclesiie  nomine  litterka  facerent,  quando  ecclesia 
in  episcopo  et  dero  et  in  amniims  stantibus  sit  amstituta.  The  reasoning  of 
Cyprian  in  this  passage  deserves  contempt ;  for  no  one  can  suppose,  with  him, 
that  the  words  of  Christ  to  Peter  here  cited,  define  the  rights  of  the  church 
and  of  the  bishops.  The  doctrines,  however,  which  he  professes,  deserve  re- 
gard ;  for.  First,  he  most  explicitly  declares  the  church  to  be  super  episcopos 
conslitulam,  or,  to  be  superior  to  the  bishops ;  from  which  it  follows,  that  su- 
preme power  in  ecclesiastical  affairs  is  vested  in  the  church;  and  that  the 
binhop,  without  the  church,  can  decide  and  determine  nothing.  Secondly,  he 
tells  us  what  he  would  have  us  understand  by  the  word  church;  and  affirms 
that  to  the  church  belong,  not  merely  the  clergy,  but  also  omnes  statues,  that  is, 
the  whole  multitude  of  persons  who  have  not,  by  any  of  the  greater  sins,  nor 
by  defection  from  Christianity,  merited  exclusion  from  the  number  of  the  bre- 
thren, and  therefore  continue  stedfast  in  the  faith.    Thirdly,  he  teaches  that 
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actum  omnem  ecdesia  gubemari  ab  episeopo^  or  that  the  biohop  presides  in  the 
meetings  of  the  choreh,  states  the  subjects  to  be  discussed,  and  collects  the  suf- 
frages or  opinions  given.  More  than  this  cannot  be  here  intended  by  the 
word  guhemarit  because  he  had  declared  the  church  to  be  the  greater  and  supe- 
rior to  the  bishop.  For  the  church  would  be  the  lesser  and  inferior  to  the  bishop, 
if  gubemare  here  meant  to  prescribe  the  decisions  and  demand  an  i^probation 
of  the  bishop^s  own  personal  judgment  The  church  must  necessarily  be  free  to 
[p.  579.]  act  its  own  pleasure,  if  it  be  true,  that  it  has  more  power  and  authority 
than  the  bishop.  Lastly,  he  decides  that  all  these  are  the  precepts  of  Christ, 
or  divina  lege  fundata :  with  what  truth  he  could  so  affirm  need  not  be 
inquired ;  it  is  sufficient  that  he  thought  it  to  be  so.  From  this  language  there- 
fore the  learned  men  may  correct  their  views,  who  attempt  to  persuade  us  that 
Cyprian,  whenever  he  calls  the  clergy  and  people  to  his  aid,  and  associates  him- 
self with  them,  does  so,  not  in  obedience  to  law  and  right,  but  only  from  mo- 
desty and  a  regard  for  prudence.  He  himself  denies  the  truth  of  this  opinion, 
and  bids  us  believe,  that  the  bishop  who  shall  decide  any  matter  of  much  im- 
portance without  consulting  the  clergy  and  people,  will  violate  a  mandate  and 
law  of  our  Savior. 

(2)  So  numerous  and  strong  are  the  testimonies  to  the  liberty  and  equality 
of  the  Christian  churches  in  this  century,  adduced  long  since  by  learned  men, 
in  the  great  controversy  respecting  the  primacy  of  the  Roman  bishop,  that  it 
would  seem  the  persons  who  maintain  that  one  church  had  power  and  a  sort 
of  jurisdiction  over  the  rest,  must  be  chargeable  with  a  greater  devotion  to 
their  sect  and  to  their  early  imbibed  opinions,  than  to  the  truth.  Those  who 
contend  that  in  this  century,  as  well  as  in  subsequent  times,  all  the  European 
churches  were  subject  to  the  bishop  of  Rome,  think  they  find  great  support  for 
their  opinion  in  the  writings  of  Cyprian ;  which  may  seem  very  strange  to  the 
impartial  judges  of  the  subject,  who  know,  that  from  this  same  writer  the  de- 
fenders of  the  opposite  opinion  derive  their  principal  arguments  in  support  of 
the  opinion  that  the  church,  in  this  century,  recognized  no  Wsible  head  or  su- 
preme bishop.  One  of  two  things  must  be  true ;  either  one  or  the  other  of 
the  contending  parties  must  have  misinterpreted  Cyprian,  or  Cyprian  is  not  con- 
sistent with  himself,  and  had  very  obscure  and  indeterminate  ideas  respecting 
the  nature  of  the  church.  I  will  exhibit  the  arguments  on  both  sides,  and  then 
give  my  own  judgment  in  the  matter.  First :  The  still  extant  Epistles  of 
Cyprian  to  Cornelius,  Lucius,  and  Stephen,  bishops  of  Rome,  and  also  some 
E^HStles  of  Cornelius  to  Cyprian,  are  written  in  a  manner  that  makes  it  evident 
that  no  one  of  them  even  thought  of  any  difference  as  to  jurisdiction,  rank, 
and  station  among  them.  In  that  age,  as  well  as  in  this,  when  inferiors  wrote 
to  their  superiors,  or  superiors  to  their  inferiors,  they  distinguished  themselves 
from  the  persons  they  addressed,  by  certain  titles  and  modes  of  expression ; 
although  the  propensity  for  adulation  and  for  arrogance  had  not  then  reached 
the  height  to  which  it  subsequently  arose.  But  nothing  of  this  kind  can  you 
discover  in  the  Epistles  I  have  mentioned.  Cyprian  addresses  the  Romish 
bishops  in  the  same  style  as  he  addresses  other  bishops,  and  calls  them  simply 
(Jratres  et  collegas)  Brothers  and  CoUeagues;  and  Cornelius  addresses  Cyprian 
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in  the  fame  style,  and  drops  not  a  syllable  which  can  be  considered  as  indica- 
tive  of  any  jurisdiction  or  authority.  Indeed,  Cyprian  is  himself  the  most 
assuming,  and  not  only  reproves  Stephen  severely  for  claiming  some  dignity 
and  power,  but  also  most  freely  censures  Cornelius,  when  he  thought  him 
in  error,  and  recalls  him  to  his  duty.  I  well  recollect,  that  Peter  de  Marat,  (de 
Concordia  sacerdotii  et  imperii,  L.  viL  c.  1,  p.  988,)  as  well  as  many  [p.  680.] 
others,  attempts  to  prove  from  Cyprian's  Epistle  to  Stephen,  concerning  Slarcian, 
bishop  of  Aries,  (Epist  Ixvii.  p.  116;  al.  £p.  Ixvui.  c.  2,)  that  Cyprian  acknow- 
ledged  the  primacy  of  Stephen  in  the  church ;  for,  in  this  Epbtle,  Cyprian 
exhorts  Stephen  **  to  write  in  the  Jviiest  manner  to  the  bishops  cf  both  Oauls, 
that  they  should  no  longer  suffer  Marcian,  the  friend  cf  Notaiian,  to  xnxuk  the  col- 
lege of  bishops :"  from  which  the  great  de  Marca  infers,  that  Stephen  had  some 
jurisdiction  over  the  bishops  in  GauL  But  Stephen  Baluu,  (in  his  notes  on 
the  passage,  p.  488,)  is  more  cautions,  and  concludes  that  Cyprian  well  knew 
**  that  the  defence  of  the  canons  was  committed  to  the  bishop  cf  Rome  ;**  that  is, 
this  learned  man  interprets  the  passage  according  to  the  views  of  the  Gallican 
church.  But  I  will  leave  it  to  all  impartial  persons  to  judge  whether  there  is 
any  force  in  such  reasoning  as  this :  Cyprian  admonishes  Stephen  to  write  to 
the  bishops  of  Gaul  about  excluding  Harcian;  therefore  Cyprian  believed  that 
Stephen  had  some  jurisdiction  over  the  Gallic  bishops.  Who  does  not  know, 
that  even  we  ourselves  are  accustomed  every  day  to  exhort  those  over  whom 
we  have  no  kind  of  authority  or  power  1 

Secondly :  CypriarCs  contest  with  the  Roman  bishop  Stephen,  respecting 
the  baptisms  of  heretics,  which  we  have  stated  above,  has  vast  weight,  in  proof 
that  nobody,  in  that  age,  ascribed  to  the  Romish  prelate  the  honor  of  being  su- 
preme judge  in  all  religious  controversies.  Indeed,  those  on  the  opposite  side 
cannot  deny  this;  and  therefore  they  resort  to  every  expedient  to  cast  this 
great  contest  into  the  shade.  *  Cyprian,  having  assembled  several  bishops,  de« 
cided  with  them,  that  all  heretics  coming  over  to  the  church,  ought  to  be  again 
baptized ;  and  this  decision  of  his  council  he  transcribed  and  sent  to  the  Ro- 
man Stephen,  not  on  account  of  any  official  relation  to  him,  or  any  law  re- 
quiring it,  but  solely  as  a  matter  of  courtesy.  He  says  (Epist  Ixxii.  p.  129, 
c.  4,) :  Haec  ad  conscientiam  tuam,  frater  carissime,  et  pro  honore  communi  et 
pro  simplici  dilecUone  pertulimus.  Stephen  disapproved  this  decision,  and  an- 
swered Cyprian  haughtily :  the  latter,  despising  his  menaces,  held  firmly  to  the 
decision,  and,  assembling  a  still  Lirger  council,  fortified  it  with  new  and  stronger 
supports.  Stephen,  thus  situated,  did  not,  as  is  commonly  stated,  cast  Cyprian 
out  of  the  church,  but  only  decUred  him  unworthy  of  his  communion.  Cyprian 
contemned  this  ebullition  of  wrath ;  and  the  other  bishops  felt  very  indignant 
at  it  These  were  most  certainly  the  facts ;  and  who  that  reads  or  hears  them, 
can  bring  himself  to  believe  that  the  Roman  pontiff  or  bishop  then  possessed 
any  supreme  power  or  sovereignty  ?  Some  perhaps  will  say,  that  Cyprian  did 
wrong,  and  being  heated  by  passion,  overstepped  the  boundaries  of  respect  due 
to  the  Roman  bishop.  But  this  is  a  hasty  and  futile  objection.  For  if  Cyprian 
had  done  any  thing  inconsistent  with  his  duty,  he  would  have  been  reproved 
and  deserted  by  the  other  bishops.    They,  however,  did  not  think  that  Cyprian 
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had  done  wrong,  bat  that  Stephen  was  m  fknit  And  this  seems  to  pat  it  beyond 
[p.  581.]  all  eontroversy,  that  if  perhaps,  some  priority  in  honor,  yet  none  in 
power  or  jurisdiction  was  then  conceded  to  the  Romish  prelate. 

T%irdiy:  The  writings  and  acts  of  Cyprian  while  this  contest  was  going 
on,  afford  also  very  clear  testimony  on  this  subject  In  his  7l8t  Epistle,  (ad 
Quintom,  p.  127,  c.  3,)  he  denies  that  Peter  had  any  primacy  of  authority: 
Nam  nee  PetruSy  quem  primum  Dominus  elegit,  et  super  quem  a^dificayit  ee- 
desiam  suam,  -  -  -  vindicant  sibl  aliquid  insolenter  aut  arroganter  assumsit,  ut 
diceret,  se  primatum  tenere,  et  obtemperari  a  novellis  et  posteris  sibi  oportere. 
If  then,  according  to  Cyprian,  Peter  himself  held  no  primacy,  and  neither  could 
enact  any  inviolable  laws,  nor  wished  to  do  it,  how  could  he  ascribe  any  primacy 
to  Peter^s  successor,  so  much  his  inferior  ?  In  his  73d  Epistle,  (p.  137,  c.  26, 
and  elsewhereO  he  teaches,  that  aU  bishops  are  independent,  and  subject  to  the 
power  of  no  one :  Unusquisque  epttcopommt  quod  putat,faciai^  kabens  arbUrH 
sui  liberam  potestaiem.  How  very  different  is  this  declaration  fW)m  the  opinion 
of  those  who  say,  all  bishops  ought  to  be  in  subjection  to  the  bishop  of  Rome) 
Still  more  clearly  and  fully  does  he  express  himself  in  his  Address  at  the 
opening  of  the  Concilium  Cathaginense  de  hseretacis  baptizandis,  (p.  329): 
Neque  enim  quisqnam  nostrum  episcopum  se  esse  epiacoporum  constituit,  aut 
tyrannico  terrore  ad  obsequendi  necessitatem  eoUegas  suos  adigit,  quando  Ao- 
beat  cmms  episcopus  pro  lieenHa  libertalis  et  potestatis  swe  oiriritHum  proprium^ 
tamque  jvHcari  ab  alio  non  possity  quam  nee  ipse  potest  dUerum  judieare.  Sed 
expectemus  raiiversijudiemm  Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christie  qui  unus  et  sohu  habet 
potestatem  et  praponendi  nos  in  eodesia  sua  qubematione  et  de  actu  nostri  jvS' 
eandi    This  language  needs  no  interpreter.  I 

I  pass  over  other  passages  of  similar  import,  and  will  add  only  one  more,  i 

which  is  the  more  pertinent  and  forcible,  because  it  occurs  in  an  Epistle  to  the 
Roman  bishop  himself,  Cornelius,  (Epist  Iv.  p.  86 ;  al.  Ep.  lix.  c  20) :  Nam  | 

oum  statutum  sit  ab  omnibus  nobis,  et  eequum  sit  pariter  ac  justum,  ui  trnttcacu-  i 

jusque  caussa  Hiie  audiatur^  ubi  est  cri$nen  admissumj  el  singulis  pastartbus  por-  \ 

tio  gregis  sit  adscripta,  quam  regat  umuquisque  et  gubemat,  ratwnem  sui  actus 
Domino  redditurusy  oportet  utique  eos,  quibus  prosumus,  non  circumcursare,  nee 
episcoporum  concordiam  coharentem  -  -  coUidere,  sed  agere  illic  caussam  suam^ 
ubi  et  accusatores  habere  et  testes  sui  eriminis  possini  ;  nisi  si  paucis  deaperatis 
et  perditis  minor  videtur  esse  auctoritas  episcoporum  in  Africa  constitutorum, 
qui  jam  de  illis  judicaverunt  Feliclsaimus  and  Fortunatus,  two  enemies  of 
Cyprian,  had  gone  to  Rome,  and  unplored  the  aid  of  Cornelius.     Cyprian  felt  j 

greatly  troubled  at  this.  He  first  wrote  to  Cornelius,  reminding  him  that  It 
had  been  established  by  the  common  consent  of  all  the  bishops,  that  every  cri- 
minal should  be  tried  where  the  crime  had  been  committed.  Now,  from  this  it 
clearly  appears,  that  all  Christian  bishops  were  on  a  level  with  each  other,  or 
[p.  682.]  were  equals  as  to  power;  and  that  no  individual  among  them  held  the 
office  of  supreme  judge.  What  follows  will  make  thb  still  more  evident  For 
he  says :  (iL)  That  to  the  bishops  severally,  portions  of  the  flock  of  Christ  were 
committed,  to  be  governed  by  each  bishop  according  to  his  own  discretion  and 
judgment  only,  (ill)  That  no  bishop  had  any  jadge,  lord,  or  master,  who  could 
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call  hun  to  aeeoant  for  his  acts,  eicept  Jetw  €}kri$L  Therefore,  (iv.)  that  a 
aentence  paaaed  by  one  biahop,  cannot  in  any  way  be  corrected  or  changed  by 
the  others.  And  he  adds  (v.)  lastly,  that  the  authority  of  the  African  bishops 
was  not  inferior  to  that  of  the  Roman  prelate;  and  that  those  who  would  aiv 
count  them  inferior  to  him  (homines  esse  desperatos  el  perditos)  were  men  of  a 
desperate  and  abandoned  character. 

But  to  these  testimonies,  so  clear  and  nnequivocal,  the  friends  of  the  Ro- 
man pontiff  oppose  others,  in  which  Cyprian  himself  seems  to  enervate  what 
he  had  so  often  said  respecting  the  equality  of  all  iHshops,  and  to  attribute  to 
the  Romish  prelate  a  sort  of  sovereignty  and  superior  authority.  For  they  ob- 
serve, that  in  many  passages  Cyprian  aiSrms :  Jesum  Christum  ecclesiam  nuxm 
super  Petnan  cfriginem  vmlatis  et  rationis  fundasse.  I  will  cite  only  one  paa- 
sage  of  this  kind,  which  occurs  in  Epistle  Ixziii  (p.  181,  c.  7) :  Nam  Petro 
primum  Dominus,  super  quem  aedificavit  ecclesiam,  et  unde  unitatis  originem 
instituit  et  ostendit,  potestatem  istam  dedit,  ut  id  solveretur  in  coelis,  quod  ille 
solvisset  in  terns.  Et  post  resurrectionem  quoque  ad  Apostolos  loquitur,  iic 
—Again,  they  urge,  that  on  account  of  this  dignity  conferred  on  Peter  by 
Christ,  Cyprian  (Epist  Iv.  p.  86;  al.  £p.  liz.  c  19,)  calls  the  Romish  church: 
Petri  cathedram  atque  ecclesiam  principatem^  unde  uniias  sacerdotalis  orta  est. — 
But  they  especially  urge  a  passage  from  his  treatiae  de  Vmtate  Eodesite^  (p.  196, 
&«.,  c.  4.)  I  will  cite  the  passage  as  it  stands  in  the  edition  of  Bahixe;  but  it 
is  well  known  that  the  ancient  copies  disagree,  and  it  is  justly  suspected,  or  ra- 
ther proved,  that  zeal  for  the  honor  of  the  Romish  church  has  induced  some 
learned  men  in  time  past  to  corrupt  and  enlarge  the  passage  to  suit  their  own 
Tiews  and  desires.  Loquitur  Dominus  ad  Petrum  :  Ego  tibi  dico,  inquit,  quia 
tn  es  Petrus,  et  super  hanc  petram  aedificabo  ecclesiam  meam.  -  -  Et  iterum 
ddem  post  resurrectionem  suam  dicit :  Pasce  ores  meas.  Super  ilium  unum 
aediiicat  ecclesiam  suam,  et  illi  pascendas  mandat  oves  suas.  Et  quamvis 
Apostolis  omnibus  post  resurrectionem  suam  parem  potestatem  tribuat,  et 
dicat :  Sicut  misit  me  Pater,  et  ego  mitto  vos,  accipite  Spiritum  sanctum  -  • 
tamen  ut  unitatem  manifestaret,  unitatis  ejusdem  originem  ab  uno  incipientem 
sua  auctoritate  disposuit  Hoc  erant  utique  et  eeteri  Apostolic  quod  fiat  Petrus^ 
pari  consortio  pra^i  et  honoris  et  potestatiSf  sed  exordium  ex  unitate  proficisci- 
tur,  et  primatus  Petro  datur,  ut  una  Christi  ecclesia  et  cathedra  una  monstre- 
tur.  -  -  Hanc  ecclesin  unitatem  qui  non  tenet,  tenere  se  (idem  credit  ?  Qui  ec- 
elesiffi  renititur  et  resistit,  qui  cathedram  Petri,  super  quem  frindata  [p.  583.] 
est  ecclesia,  deserit,  in  ecclesia  se  esse  confidit  f  From  these  extracts,  distin- 
guished men  think  it  can  be  proved,  that  Cyprian  regarded  the  Roman  bishop 
as  presiding  over  the  whole  church,  and  represented  him  to  be  its  common 
jud^e  and  legislator ;  and  tliat  this  opinion  was  not  held  by  Cyprian  alone,  but  by 
that  age,  and  by  the  whole  church.  Those  who,  in  reply,  would  cut  the  matter 
short,  may  say:  First,  that  Cyprian  here  states  his  own  private  opinion ;  but 
that  there  is  no  evidence  to  show,  that  the  whole  church  thought  as  he  did. 
Others  indeed,  in  times  subsequent  to  Cyprian,  said  nearly  the  seme  things ; 
but  they  copied  from  him.  For  the  influence  of  this  bishop  and  martyr  among 
Christians  was  immense,  and  his  opinions  were  regarded  by  many  as  divine 
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oracles.  Yet  Cyprian^  as  will  not  be  denied,  even  by  those  who  consider  him 
a  very  great  and  holy  man,  had  imbibed  many  futile,  vain  and  snperstitions  no- 
tions, and  also  cherished  some  remarkable  errors;  and  hence  we  ought  to  en- 
quire, whether  his  opinion  accords  with  the  truth,  or  whether  it  should  be 
placed  among  the  errors  which  he  indulged  If  this  dogma  of  his  is  to  be  es- 
timated by  the  arguments  and  proofs  which  he  adduces  to  support  it,  I  fear  it 
cannot  be  ranked  with  those  which  no  man  of  sound  mind  can  reject— • 
Secondly :  Let  it  be  considered,  that  Cyprian  nowhere  ascribes  that  primacy  of 
which  he  speaks,  to  the  Romish  bishop^  but  to  the  Romish  church.  But  the  (00- 
ciesia)  churchy  as  we  have  before  shown,  in  CypriarCs  estimaUoD,  was  above 
or  superior  to  the  bishop,  and  consisted  of  the  bishop  and  the  clergy,  and  the 
whole  multitude  of  the  (jitaruium)  the  faithful,  united.  If  then  it  were  per- 
fectly certain,  as  some  learned  men  think  it  is,  that  Cyprian  attributed  to  the 
Romish  church  a  primacy  over  all  churches,  his  opinion  cannot  by  any  means  be 
transferred  to  the  Romish  hiskop  or  pontiff;  for  his  opinion  will  be  precisely 
this :  The  entire  Christian  population  of  Rome,  together  with  their  clergy  and 
bishop,  have  power  over  the  universal  church.  But  how  wide  is  this  from  the 
opinion  of  those  who  tiiink  the  Romish  prelate  sustains  the  office  of  Christ* s 
vicegerent  I 

But,  laying  aside  these  answers,  although  they  are  not  to  be  despised,  let  us 
come  to  close  combat  The  passages  from  Cyprian^  cited  on  the  side  opposed 
to  the  Pontifical  claims,  beyond  all  controversy,  contain  these  principles:  All 
the  bishops  in  the  Christian  church,  have  equal  powers  and  prerogatives ;  none 
of  them  is  under  any  other  lord  or  judge,  than  Jesus  Christ  And,  the  African 
bishops  are  in  no  respect  inferior  to  the  bishop  of  Rome.  But  the  passages 
cited  on  the  side  of  the  defenders  of  the  Pontifi;  contain,  according  to  their 
interpretation,  the  following  doctrine :  There  is  one  bishop  in  the  church,  who 
rules  over  all  the  rest,  namely,  the  bishop  of  Rome ;  and,  therefore,  the  African 
bishops  are  inferior  to  the  bishop  of  Rome,  and  ought  to  yield  obedience  to  his 
commands  and  decrees.  These  two  opinions,  as  is  manifest,  contradict  each 
other.  And,  therefore,  one  of  two  things  must  be  true;  either  Cyprian  contra- 
[p.  684.]  diets  himself,  and  brings  forward  directly  opposite  opinions  on  different 
occasions ;  or  the  passages  on  one  of  the  sides  must  be  so  explained  and  under- 
stood, as  not  to  confliet,  but  to  harmonize,  with  those  on  the  other.  Now  let 
the  learned  men,  who  are  so  solicitouB  about  the  dignity  of  the  Romish  church 
and  the  supreme  Pontiff,  choose  which  side  they  please  of  this  alternative.  If 
they  choose  the  first,  and  admit  that  Cyprian  has  advanced  contradictory  opin- 
ions, his  authority  is  gone,  and  nothing  can  be  proved  or  inferred  from  his 
declarations.  For  what  credit  or  authority  is  due  to  the  man,  who  talks  absurdly 
and  advocates  opinions  contradictory  to  each  other  1  The  latter  part  of  the 
alternative  therefore  munt  be  tried,  and  the  passages  of  one  sort  must  be  so 
explained  that  they  will  accord  or  harmonise  with  the  others.  Now,  by  universal 
consent,  it  is  an  established  rule,  that  light  controls  and  illumines  darkness; 
that  is,  the  obscure  add  ambiguous  passages  of  a  book,  are  to  be  elucidated  and 
explained  by  the  passages  which  are  clear  and  perspicuous ;  for  it  would  be 
preposterous  to  gnage  and  measure  the  import  of  passages  in  which  there  was 
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no  obncnrity  or  ambignity,  by  other  passages  which  are  enigmatical  and  adnsit 
of  many  explanations.  Now  if  this  rule  is  to  be  applied  in  the  present  case, 
as  nndonbtedly  it  should  be,  I  think  all  will  agree,  that  the  passages  of  Cyprian 
which  speak  of  the  unity  of  the  church,  its  being  founded  on  Peter,  and  the 
primacy  of  the  Romish  see,  must  be  understood  and  explained  in  such  a  way 
as  not  to  conflict  with  the  passages  which  affirm  the  parity  and  independence 
of  ail  bishops;  for  the  latter  passages  are  clear  and  perspicuous,  and  will  not 
admit  of  various  interpretations;  but  the  former,  relative  to  the  unity,  &c. 
though  of  frequent  occurrence,  are  not  perspicuous,  and  will  admit  of  diverse 
explanations.  According  to  the  rules  of  correct  reasoning,  then,  we  cannot 
suppose  that  Cyprian  ascribed  to  the  Romish  church  a  sort  of  primacy  of  pow- 
er, and  a  sort  of  civil  uniiy  of  the  universal  church,  a  unity  as  to  authority  and 
control,  like  that  in  states  or  republics,  which  are  governed  by  the  will  of  one 
man.  For  such  a  primacy  and  such  a  unity  would  subvert  and  destroy  that 
independence  and  equality  of  all  the  bishops,  which  he  most  strenuously  main- 
tains. On  the  contrary,  in  our  judgment,  it  must  have  been,  that  the  holy  man 
revolved  in  his  mind  such  a  unily  of  the  church,  as  would  accord  with  his  belief 
of  the  equal  rights  of  all  bishops;  and  such  a  primacy  of  the  Romish  church,  as 
would  comport  with  his  decision.  That  the  African  bishops  are  not  inferior  to 
the  bishops  of  Rome^  and  that  what  they  decree,  cannot  be  reversed  or  altered^ 
either  by  the  Roman  bithopt  or  by  ail  the  other  bishops  ;  which  decision  Cyprian 
states  in  almost  these  very  terms. 

If  any  one  should  here  ask  for  a  correct  explanation  of  this  primacy  and  this 
ttiit^yas  maintained  by  Cyprian,  I  will  readSly  answer,  respecting  the  primacy. 
Among  all  the  Christian  churches,  Cyprian  assigned  ih^  first  place  to  the  Romish 
church ;  for  reasons,  indeed,  that  are  very  weak  and  futile,  yet  such  as  satisfied 
Mm,  Whether  this  was  his  private  opinion,  or  whether  he  expresses  the  gene- 
ral views  of  the  church,  is  another  question,  which  I  shall  leave  untouched. 
And  yet  I  will  not  deny,  that  from  tiie  time  the  Christians  embraced  the  idea 
that  the  Christian  churdi  had  in  some  sort  the  form  of  a  body  politic,  the  com- 
mencement or  origin  of  the  combmation  was  always  traced  to  the  [p.  585.] 
Romish  church.  But,  as  to  the  umiy  which  Cyprian  attributed  to  the  church, 
and  which  he  says  originated  from  the  Romish  church,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  an- 
swer. And  I  suspect,  that  Cyprian  himself  would  have  felt  himself  embarrass- 
ed,  if  he  had  been  called  upon  to  explain  the  nature  of  this  unity  in  clear  and 
definite  terms.  For,  on  this  subject,  which  he  represents  as  being  of  very 
great  importance,  he  yet  speaks  so  vaguely  and  with  so  little  uniformity,  that 
we  can  readily  perceive,  he  had  no  very  distinct  conception  of  it  in  his  own 
mind.  Those  are  exceedingly  mistaken,  who  suppose  that  Cyprian,  TertuUian, 
and  the  other  Christian  writers  of  that  age,  clearly  understood  whatever  they 
taught  and  inculcated  with  great  earnestness :  so  far  from  it,  they  annex  different 
ideas  to  the  same  terms,  as  the  subject  and  convenience  seem  to  call  for  them ; 
which  is  evidence,  that  their  minds  needed  light,  and  that  they  entertained  vague 
and  indeterminate  notions.  And  yet  this  umiy  of  the  church,  which  Cyprian 
so  highly  extols,  and  the  commencement  of  which  he  places  in  the  Romish 
church,  may  be  elucidated,  in  some  sort,  provided  we  may,  from  a  part  of  the 
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unily,  judge  of  the  whole.  That  unity,  which  ought  to  prevail  in  the  tuuveraal 
church,  actually  existed,  and  ought  to  exist,  in  the  African  church,  over  which 
Cyprian  presided;  as  he  tells  us  repeatedly,  and  it  cannot  be  questioned. 
Therefore,  from  the  unity  in  the  African  church,  we  may  learn  what  kind  of 
unity  Cyprian  supposed  to  exist  in  the  universal  church.  Now  the  African 
bishops  were  upon  a  footing  of  perfect  equality,  as  to  power  and  jurisdiction : 
each  could  sanction  and  establish  what  he  deemed  salutary  and  proper  in  his 
own  church,  without  being  accountable  for  his  acts  to  any  one  save  Jesus 
Christ  This  we  leam  from  the  Ups  of  Cyprian  himself.  And  yet  there  was  a 
primacy  in  this  same  church,  composed  as  it  was  of  members  all  equal ;  and  that 
primacy  was  in  the  church  of  Carthage.  Moreover  this  primacy  was  necessary, 
because  unity  was  necessary  in  the  AfHcan  church.  As,  therefore,  the  sacerdo' 
tal  unity  in  the  universal  church,  emanated  from  the  church  of  Rome,  so  in  the 
African,  it  originated  from  the  church  of  Carthage.  That  unity^  with  the  pri' 
macy  on  which  it  was  based,  was  no  obstacle  to  the  parity,  and  equality  in  pow« 
ers,  of  the  bishops;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  equality  of  the  bishops  was  no 
obstruction  to  the  primacy  and  the  unity.  All  that  this  unity  required,  was,  that 
all  the  bishops  in  ^e  province  of  Africa,  should  concede  the  first  place  in  point 
of  rank,  to  the  bishop  of  Carthage :  that  on  subjects  of  graver  moment,  they 
should  communicate  with  him,  and  ask  his  opinion ;  but  that  they  should  follow 
that  opinion  was  not  necessary;  that  they  should  go  to  the  conventions  or 
councils  held  on  great  questions,  at  the  summons  of  the  primate ;  and,  lastlyf 
thatthey  should*  observe  and  follow  out  what  was  decided  upon  by  common 
consent  in  those  councils.  The  manner  of  proceedmg  in  these  councils,  we 
learn  distinctly  from  the  Acta  magni  Covtcilii  Cttrthaginensis  de  baplizandie 
haereiicis,  in  the  Works  of  Cyprian,  p.  329.  The  primate,  or  head  of  the  umiy^ 
stated  the  business  for  which  they  were  assembled,  and  gave  his  colleagues  the 
fullest  liberty  to  express  their  opinions.  His  own  opinion  was  given  last  of  alL 
If  they  disagreed,  and  the  subject  did  not  pertain  to  an  essential  point  of  reli* 
[p.  586.]  gion,  each  bishop  was  at  liberty  to  follow  his  own  judgment ;  as  the 
oration  of  Cyprian,  at  the  opening  of  that  council,  puts  beyond  all  controversy. 
Such  a  unity,  and  such  a  primacy  in  the  universal  church,  Cyprian  conceived  of: 
nor  could  he  have  conceived  of  any  other,  imless  we  would  make  the  holy  man 
to  be  totally  ignorant  of  his  own  sentiments  and  meaning.  That  is,  he  con- 
ceived that  all  bishops  ought  to  be  so  connected  with  the  Romish  church,  as  to 
concede  to  it  the  same  rank  which  Peter  had  among  the  Apostles,  namely,  the 
first  rank ;  and  so  as  to  recur  to  it  in  doubtful  cases  of  great  moment,  reserving 
to  themselves,  however,  the  right  of  dissenting  from  its  judgment,  but  still  re- 
maining in  its  communion  if  practicable.  If  he  had  any  thing  more  than  this  in 
his  mind,  and  I  will  not  affirm  positively  that  he  had  not,  yet  this,  at  least,  is 
evident,  beyond  all  question,  that  he  contemplated  nothing  of  such  a  nature  as 
would  invest  the  Romish  prelate  with  any  sovereignty  or  power  over  the 
whole  church. 

Into  this  my  opinion,  I  am  confident  all  those  will  come,  who  shall  atten- 
tively consider  what  Cyprian  has  said  respecting  the  unity  of  the  church,  and 
the  consequent  primacy  of  the  Romish  church.    The  whole  subject  may  be 
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eompreheaded  in  the  following  propositions ;  tfie  truth  or  fidsehood  of  which  I 
leave  out  of  consideration.  (I)  Jesus  Chrifit  founded  his  church  on  Peter, 
Yet  (II)  He  did  not  give  to  Peter  any  power  over  the  other  AposUee,  or  any 
sovereignty  and  primacy  of  jurisdiction  over  them.  But  (III)  after  His  resur- 
rection, he  conferred  the  same  power  on  all  the  Apostles.  (IV.)  On  Peter, 
however,  he  conferred  this  power  first,  and  afterwards  on  the  Apostles;  in 
order  to  indicate  that,  unitatis  originem  ab  uno  incipere  debere,  I  choose  to  use 
CypriarCs  words  rather  than  my  own :  for  I  must  confess,  I  am  unable  to  com* 
prehend  perfectly  the  force  of  his  reasoning,  or  the  meaning  of  his  language. 
(Y.)  Omneii  igiitar  Apostolij  says  Cyprian  himself,  id  eranl,  quod  Petrus  fuit^ 
fori  oovuortio  praiUi  et  honcrU  et  pateUatis,  We  may  here  observe,  that  Cy* 
prian  does  not  leave  to  Peter  even  a  primacy  of  honor  or  rank.  (VI)  At  quo- 
mam  exordium  ab  uniUUe  proficiecUuri  idea  pnmaius  (but  of  what  sort  ?  Hav- 
ing very  clearly  divested  Peter  of  any  primacy  of  power  or  honors  what  primacy 
could  he  leave  to  him  ?  If  a  man  is  not  superior  to  others  either  in  honor  or  in 
jNnoer,  in  what  respects  can  he  be  superior  to  them  V)  Petro  dolus  eety  ui  una 
Chrisli  eccleeia  el  cathedra  una  momtrelur.  Let  others  explain  this :  I  will  not 
attempt  it.  (VII)  The  Romish  bishop  represents  Peter ;  the  other  bishops 
represent  the  Apostles.  (VIII)  The  respect,  therefore,  which  the  other  Apos- 
Uee paid  to  Peter,  must  the  bishops  show  to  the  Romish  prelate.  (IX)  But 
Peter  was  not  superior  to  the  other  Apostles,  either  in  power  or  in  honor : 
therefore,  also,  all  the  bishops,  the  successors  of  the  apostles,  are  not  infe> 
nor  to  Peter^s  successor,  neither  in  power  nor  in  honor.  (X)  Yet  as  Christ 
made  Pet^  the  beginning  and  source  of  the  ehurch's  unity,  therefore  the 
other  i^iosties,  although  perfectly  his  equals,  owed  him  some  honor  as  being 
the  source  of  the  church's  unity.  And  of  course,  the  same  thing  is  [p.  687.] 
incumbent  on  the  bishops,  towards  the  successor  of  Peter.  (XI)  Consequent- 
ly, the  Romish  church  is  the  principal  church,  and  from  it  flowed  the  sacerdotal 
«mfy,  namely,  through  Peter.  (XII)  Therefore  whoever  separates  himself 
ftom  the  chair  of  Peter,  tears  himself  from  the  churchy  which  is  one,  and  has 
the  source  of  its  unity  in  the  church  of  Rome.  Yet,  according  to  Cyprian's 
views,  those  do  not  forsake  the  chair  of  Peter,  who  reject  the  decisions  and  de- 
crees of  the  Romish  bishop,  and  think  differently  from  him  in  religious  mat. 
ters.  For  he  himself  had  rejected  the  decision  of  Stephen  respecting  the  bap- 
tisms of  heretics ;  and  had  rebuked,  not  only  Stephen,  but  also  Cornelius ;  and 
yet  he  had  not  forsaken  the  chair  of  Peter,  but  remained  still  in  the  church's 
unity. — ^Those  who  are  able,  may  digest  and  comprehend  all  this :  it  is  suffi* 
dent  for  my  purpose,  that  Cyprian  has  so  stated,  and  nearly  the  whole  in  the 
very  words  now  given.  And  how  greatly  these  propositions  differ  from  the 
opinion  of  those  writers,  who  would  make  the  Roman  bishop  the  judge  and 
legislator  of  the  universal  church,  must  be  obvious  to  every  one. 

(3)  Yet  I  will  not  contend,  if  any  persons  are  disposed  to  offer  a  more 
honorable  reason  for  the  creation  of  those  minor  officers,  and  should  say,  per- 
haps, that  they  were  devised,  in  order  that  the  candidates  for  holy  orders  might 
go  through  a  sort  of  preparation  and  trial  of  their  fitness  for  the  office  of  dea. 
eons*    To  the  office  of  a  deacon,  and  especially  in  the  African  church,  much 
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dignity  and  honor  were  attached  in  this  century.  It  might  therefore  be  thought 
hazardous,  to  receive  aspirants  to  this  office,  withont  some  previous  trial  of 
their  fitness. 

§  XXIY.  The  PrerogatiTes  and  Powers  of  the  Bishops  much  eolargi- 

ed.  Although  the  ancient  and  venerable  fonn  of  church  govern- 
ment which  was  sanctioned  by  the  Apostles,  might  seem  in  gene- 
ral to  remain  undisturbed,  yet  it  was  gradually  deflected  more 
and  more  from  the  ancient  model,  and,  in  the  larger  congregations 
especially,  assumed  the  nature  of  a  monarchical  government 
For,  as  is  common  in  human  affairs,  the  bishops,  who  presided 
over  the  congregations,  arrogated  to  themselves  much  more  dig- 
nity and  authority  than  they  had  before  possessed,  and  the  ancient 
rights,  not  only  of  the  people  but  also  of  the  presbyters,  they 
first  abridged,  and  then  wholly  subverted,  directing  all  the 
affairs  of  their  communities  according  to  their  own  pleasure. 
And,  lest  this  should  appear  to  be  done  rashly  and  wrong- 
fully, they  devised  and  set  forth  new  doctrines  respecting  the 
church  and  the  office  and  authority  of  bishops,  which  they  seem 
not  to  have  fully  understood  themselves.  In  this  business,  Cy- 
prum  was  an  example  to  his  brethren  in  this  century;  for,  being 
himself  a  bishop,  and,  as  cannot  be  denied,  of  an  aspiring  and 
ambitious  disposition,  he  contended  most  strenuously  for  the 
[p.  588.]  honor  and  the  power  of  bishops,  and,  lest  those  pre- 
rogatives, which  he  thought  belonged  to  them,  should  in  any 
measure  be  wrested  from  them,  he  labored  to  establish  them  on 
stable  and  immoveable  foundations.  And,  as  the  influence  of 
this  man,  both  while  he  lived  and  after  his  decease,  was  very  re- 
markable, and  such  that  he  might  almost  be  called  the  common 
master  and  guide,  his  inventions  for  establishing  the  dignity  and 
power  of  bishops,  without  any  difficulty,  spread  through  the 
church  universal,  and  were  received  with  implicit  faith.(*) 

(1)  Having  some  knowledge  of  the  course  of  human  affairs,  I  am  neither 
greatly  surprised,  nor  indignant,  when  I  see  the  progress  of  episcopal  power  and 
dignity  in  the  ancient  church,  and  contemplate  the  rights  of  the  people  jfirst,  and 
then  those  of  the  presbyters,  gradually  extinguished.  This  might  very  easily  oc- 
cur; indeed,  would  almost  necessarily  occur.  As  men  are  naturally  fond  of  ruling, 
it  is  usual  for  those  of  elevated  positions  in  society  to  endeavor  to  enlarge  the 
boundaries  of  their  authority  and  power;  and  commonly  their  efforts  are  suc- 
cessful, and  are  aided  by  their  colleagues  or  by  combinations.    For  where 
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power  or  authority  k  equally  distributed  among  many,  disagreements  and  try- 
ing contests  often  arise,  which  it  i»  hardly  possible  to  repress,  without  increas- 
mg  the  authority  and  prerogative  of  the  head  man  of  the  company.  To  this 
cause  many  others  may  be  added ;  such  as  zeal  for  certain  objects,  ambition, 
poverty,  the  desire  of  wealth,  &c.,  which  stimulate  the  governors  of  the  society, 
even  though  naturally  sluggish,  slow  in  movement,  and  unaspiring,  and  thus 
elevate  them  and  place  them  on  a  higher  level.  And  those  who,  in  these  ways, 
whether  by  accident,  or  by  their  own  efforts,  or  by  the  folly  of  others,  obtain 
elevation,  are  very  apt  to  claim  the  standing  they  hold  as  justly  due  to  them ; 
and  to  search  for  reasons  and  arguments  to  prove,  that  the  authority  they  pos- 
sess did  not  come  to  them  fortuitously  but  in  a  legitimate  manner.  And  hence 
arise  f^quently  obscure,  fUtile,  perplexing  discussions,  which  yet  are  necessary 
for  those  that  would  defend  what  they  have  obtained.  To  apply  theee  remarks 
to  Christian  afi^urs  and  the  gradually  increasing  power  of  the  bishops,  is  not 
neceasary ;  the  wise  wiU  readily  see,  that  the  same  thing  occurred  among  Chris- 
tians,  which  is  common  in  all  human  affairs ;  and  that  the  primitive  equality  of 
all,  and  the  joint  administration  of  sacred  things,  gradually  disappeared,  and 
the  rank  of  those  entrusted  with  the  chief  management  of  the  church's  affairs, 
was  of  course  amplified.  Councils  having  been  every  where  introduced  in  the 
preceding  century,  and  a  consociation  of  the  churches  in  each  province  being 
established,  it  was  a  natural  consequence,  that  the  bishops,  who  alone  delibe- 
rated in  these  councils  on  all  great  questions,  and  framed  their  canons,  should 
appear  more  exalted  characters  than  formerly,  and  that  the  prerogatives,  not 
only  of  the  people,  but  also  of  the  clergy,  should  suffer  diminution.  Yet  a 
sembhinee,  and,  indeed,  not  merely  a  semblance,  but  a  real  part  of  the  ancient 
liberty,  and  of  the  common  participation  in  the  government,  remained :  [p.  689.] 
nor  was  any  of  the  bishops  of  this  century  so  bereft  of  modesty,  as  to  dare 
maintain,  that  he  had  a  right  to  transact  any  great  buianess,  without  consulting 
the  clergy  and  the  people.  Strong  testimonies  to  this  point,  have  already  been 
adduced  from  Cyprian.  But  thia  same  Cyprian,  who,  when  he  has  selfjpossea- 
sion  and  is  apprehensive  of  some  danger,  acknowledges  the  church  to  be  supe- 
rior to  the  bishop,  and  attributes  much  importance  to  the  clergy  and  the  peo- 
ple, at  other  times  so  exalts  the  authority  and  dignity  of  bishops,  as  to  subvert 
and  destroy  ail  the  prerogatives  of  the  people  and  presbyters,  and  strenuously 
maintain  that  the  whole  government  of  the  church  belongs  to  the  bishop  alone. 
That  is,  this  man  of  unquestionable  excellence  and  worth,  but  too  fond  of  pow- 
er, follows  prudence  and  yields  to  circumstances,  when  he  admits  associates  in 
the  government  of  the  church,  but  speaks  out  the  sentiments  of  his  heart  when 
he  extols  bishops  and  makes  them  sovereigns  of  their  churches.  And  in  this 
direction  he  is  so  indulgent  to  his  natural  propensity,  that  no  one  before  Mm* 
not  even  Ignatius^  the  great  patron  of  episcopal  dignity,  has,  in  my  opinion, 
spoken  more  magnificently  of  the  sovereign  power  and  authority  of  bishops,  no 
one  has  exalted  their  authority  more  highly. 

In  i\iQ  first  place,  whenever  occasion  offers,  he  very  carefbUy  inculcates,  thai 
the  bishops  do  not  obtain  their  office  by  the  suffrages  of  the  clergy  and  people, 
but  from  the  judgment,  testimony  and  good  pleasure  of  God  himself!    He 
VOL.  n.  10 
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Bays,  (Epist  lii.  p.  68,  a1.  £p.  W.  c.  7.) :  Foetus  est  autem  Cornelius  episcopm 
de  Dei  et  Christi  ^ti$  jvdicio.  This  he  repeats  in  numerous  passages ;  and  it 
is  customary  language  with  him :  Deus  sacerdoUs  swafaciL  (See  Bpist  xlv. 
p.  69.,  liL  p.  68,  69.,  Iv.  p.  82.,  Ixv.  p.  113.,  ixU.  p.  121.)  I  will  cite  but  one  no- 
table passage,  which  may  stand  for  them  all.  It  is  in  hi8  69lh  epistle,  p.  121.  al. 
£p.  IxvL  c.  1.,  where  he  says  to  Florentius,  one  of  his  adversaries:  Animadver- 
to,  te  fost  Deumjudidemj  qui  sacerdotes  facil  velle,  non  dicam  de  me  (quantus 
enim  ego  sum?)  sed  de  Dei  et  Ckrisii  judicioy(w\mh  he  received,  according  to 
CyjtriarCs  views,  when  he  was  constituted  a  bishop,ytft^tcare.  The  man  whom 
he  here  reproves,  had  doubted  whether  Cyprian  was  the  true  and  legitimate 
bishop  of  Carthage.  Cyprian  replies,  that  this  is  sacrilege,  and  an  attack  upon 
God  himself  and  his  Son :  for  men  do  not  make  bishops,  but  God.  He  goes 
on  to  say :  Hoc  est  in  Deum  non  credere,  hoc  est  rebellem  adversus  Christum 
et  adversus  evangelium  ejus  ezistere,  ut  tu  existimes,  sacerdotes  Dei  sine 
conscientia  ejus  in  ecclesia  ordinari.  How  explicit  I  how  positive  \  Now  in 
this  declaration,  which  is  always  on  his  lips,  D^us  sacerdotes  suosfacit,  by  the 
words  sacerdotes,  he  means  the  bishops.  There  are  indeed  some  passages  of  his 
writings,  in  which  he  honors  presbyters  with  the  appellation,  sacerdotes ;  and 
hence  some  learned  men,  BUmdell,  Salmasius,  and  others,  have  hastily  con- 
cluded that  Cyprian  regarded  presbyters,  as  equal  in  official  power  and  autho- 
rity with  bishops.  But  whenever  he  asserts  that  God  creates  the  priests, 
[p.  590.]  he,  beyond  all  controversy,  uniformly  means  the  bishops ;  and  some- 
times he  employs  the  very  word  episcopus  instead  of  sacerdos.  Neither  did 
this  holy  man  suppose,  that  presbyters  are  made  and  created  by  God:  this  glory 
he  ascribed  only  to  the  bishops. — ^How  Cyprian  understood  this  assertion,  of 
which  he  is  so  fond,  I  do  not  know  exactly :  for  he  never  explains  it,  and 
always  uses  that  vague  method  of  stating  and  defending  his  opinions,  to  which  he 
had  been  accustomed  among  the  rhetoricians  when  he  was  himself  a  rhetorician, 
before  he  became  a  Christian ;  and,  therefore,  he  defines  notliing.  But  I  sup* 
pose  him  to  mean,  that  whenever  an  assembly  was  collected  to  choose  a  new 
bishop,  God  so  illuminated  and  influenced  those  who  had  the  right  of  voting, 
that  they  could  not  create  or  nominate  any  other  than  the  person  to  whom  hf 
had  decreed  the  office.  If  this  was  not  his  meaning,  I  know  not  what  was. 
That  he  could  not  intend  that  common  and  ordinary  law  of  divine  Providence, 
which  wisely  controls  all  human  affairs,  is  most  certain,  and  will  soon  be 
shown.  But  his  opinion,  as  thus  explained,  is  attended  by  many  difficulties. 
For  men  were  often  created  bishops,  who  were  wholly  unworthy  and  unfit  for 
the  office ;  and  a  wise  man  can  never  think  that  these  persons  were  elected  by 
an  extraordinary  divine  impulse  or  influence.  Moreover,  as  is  well  known,  the 
votes  of  the  electors  were  often  divided,  so  that  they  could  not  agree  upon  any 
one  man.  But  these  difficulties  the  good  Cyprian  neither  perceived  nor  heeded. 
Yet  there  is  one  thing  ne  roust  undoubtedly  have  believed,  that  to  constitute  a 
divine  decision  in  the  election  of  a  bishop,  the  harmonious  or  unanimous  con- 
sent of  the  whole  church  was  not  necessary,  but  only  the  suffrages  of  the  ma- 
jor part  of  it  For  he  himself  was  not  elected  by  the  voice  of  the  whole  Car- 
thagenian  chnrch;  five 'of  the  presbyters,  and  doubtless,  a  portion  of  the  people. 
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went  with  them,  wished  another  man  to  be  made  bishop.  His  opinion,  there- 
fore, doubtless,  was,  that  whenever  the  major  part  of  a  charch  pronounced  a 
man  worthy  of  the  episcopal  office,  God  is  to  be  supposed  to  have  spoken  by 
the  church,  and  to  have  made  him  kis  priest.  Of  the  arguments  on  which  he 
rests  this  opinion,  I  will  mention  only  the  one  on  which  he  places  most  reliance; 
and  the  force  of  the  others,  which  he  himself  deems  less  conclusive,  may  be  es- 
timated from  this.  He  assumes,  that  bishops  are  the  succeasors  of  the  apor 
ties.  Epistle  zlii.  (p.  67.  ai.  £p.  zlv.  c.  4.) :  Laborare  debemns,  at  unitatem  a 
Domino  et  per  Afostolos  nobis  successeribus  traditam  obtinere  curemus.  Thia 
wan  the  common  opinion  of  that  age.  On  this  assumption,  he  thus  reasons : 
But  the  Apostles  were  created  and  constituted  by  Christ  himself;  therefore 
also,  the  successors  of  the  Apoatlea,  the  bishops,  are  created  by  God  himself 
and  by  Christ.  I  shall  presently  cite  a  fine  passage  relative  to  deacons,  in  which 
this  argument  is  most  distinctly  exhibited.  But  in  this  connexion,  higher 
claims  are  raised  by  that  argument,  which  he  bases  on  the  authority  of  Jesus 
Christ  For  Cyprian  solemnly  affirms,  that  by  flivine  revelation,  and  [p.  591.] 
from  the  mouth  of  Christ  himself,  he  received  the  declaration  Detu  sacerdotes 
suos  fadt.  Thus  he  writes,  (Epist  Ixix.  p.  122.  aL  Ep.  Ixvi.  c.  10.) :  Memini 
entm,  quid  jam  mihi  sit  ostensum^  immo  quid  sit  servo  obsequenti  et  timenti  & 
daminica  et  divina  auctoritate  pracepium :  qui  inter  caetera  qua  ostendere  et 
revelare  dignatus  est,  et  hoc  addidit :  Itaque,  qui  Christo  rum  credit  sacerdotem 
fadenii,  et  postea  credere  incipiet  sacerdotem  vindicantL  Now,  if  what  Cy- 
prian would  have  us  regard  as  true,  were  true,  namely,  that  Christ  himself  had 
dictated  to  him  these  denunciations  against  those  who  will  not  believe  {Chris^ 
turn  sacerdotes  facere)  that  bishops  are  appointed  by  Christ ;  then  it  would  be  im* 
pious,  to  doubt  the  validity  of  this  principle ! 

I  will  now  subjoin  the  opinions  of  Cyprian  respecting  the  origin  of  the 
functions  of  presbyters  and  deacons,  as  this  will  more  fully  and  perfectly  disclose 
to  us  his  entire  doctrine  respecting  the  office  and  prerogatives  of  bishops.  It 
is  a  pleasure  to  know  the  opinions  of  an  age  supposed  to  be  distinguished 
above  others  for  sanctity  and  the  cultivation  of  true  religion,  and  to  see  from 
what  beginnings  those  dogmas  originated,  which  are  still  held  to  be  divine  by 
many,  and  are  brought  forward  to  interrupt  the  peace  of  the  Christian  com- 
monwealth. Neither  is  this  merely  pleasant,  but  it  is  especially  useful  and  ne* 
cessary,  since  learned  men  of  all  parties  have  begun  strangely  to  pervert  and 
involve  in  obscurity  the  opinions  of  the  early  ages.  To  whom  the  presbyters 
owe  their  office  and  rank,  how  extensive  their  power,  and  how  far  they  are  infe- 
rior to  bishops,  Cyprian  nowhere  clearly  states.  And  those  who  shall  carefully 
peruse  his  writings  that  have  reached  us,  will  perceive  that,  when  treating  of 
presbyters,  he  is  very  cautious  not  to  offend  persons  of  that  order,  which  includ- 
ed quite  a  number  who  were  unfriendly  to  him.  Yet  this  may  be  inferred, 
from  what  he  has  said  here  and  there  in  his  cautious  manner,  that  he  placed 
presbyters  far  below  the  bishops,  and  would  not  have  applied  to  them  his 
favorite  maxim  or  declaration,  that  God  makes  the  priests.  That  is,  he  supposed 
that  the  churckj  and  not  God,  created  presbyters.  He  has  not,  I  admit,  said  this 
in  so  many  words  in  any  of  his  writings;  but  it  is  a  necessary  consequence 
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from  what  he  says  respecting  the  judge  to  whom  presbyters  are  aoconntable. 
A  bishop  has  no  human  judge,  and  is  accountable  to  God  only ;  because  it  is 
God  that  makes  the  bishops;  but  the  churcht  collectively,  not  merely  the 
bishop,  is  the  judge  of  presbyiers^^-^Bndi  doubtless,  because  the  presbyters  re- 
ceive their  office  from  the  church.  But  let  us  hear  him,  (Epist.  xi.  p.  19 ;  al. 
£p.  xvi.  c.  4) :  Interim  temerarii  inter  vos  (he  is  addressing  his  presifyters,) 
Deum  timeant,  scientes,  quoniam  si  ultra  in  ilsdem  perseveraverint,  utar  ea  ad- 
monitione,  qua  me  uti  Dominus  jubet,  ut  interim  prohibeantur  offerre,  acturi  et 
apud  nos  et  apud  confessores  ipsos  et  apud  plebem  universtnn  caussam  suam 
cum,  Domino  permittente,  in  sinum  matrls  ecclesiie  recolligi  cceperimus.  Cy- 
prian here  claims  for  himself  some  power  over  the  oifending  presbyters ;  for 
he  threatens  them,  if  they  continue  to  offend,  that  he  will  prohibere  rfferrt ;  that 
[p.  692.]  is,  prohibit  them  from  administering  the  Lord's  supper.  But  he  very 
cautiously  adds,  that  he  assumes  this  authority  by  a  divine  command  :  qua  me 
uti  Dominus  Jubet ;  thereby  acknowledging,  that  ordinarily  a  bishop  could  not 
restrain  a  presbyter  from  performing  his  functions ;  but  he  signi4es,  that  this 
power  was  given  to  him  by  God  in  a  vision^  such  as  he  declares  and  affirms 
had  been  often  made  to  him,  as  his  writings  show.  But  from  the  trial  of  their 
offence  and  their  judicial  sentence,  he  wholly  separates  himself;  and  decides, 
that  the  matter  must  go  before  an  assembly  of  the  whole  church.  Because,  it 
would  seem,  that  to  the  church  which  made  them  presbyters,  it  belonged  to 
judge  of  the  magnitude  of  their  offence.  Neither  had  God,  although  declaring 
many  things  and  committing  many  things  to  him  in  visions,  or  believed  to  do 
so,  signified  his  pleasure  to  have  this  prerogative  of  the  church  abolished. — 
Concerning  Deacons,  he  speaks  more  distinctly.  For  he  very  clearly  states, 
that  they  are  constituted  neither  by  God  nor  by  the  church,  but  by  the  bishop. 
And  he  thence  infers,  that  if  they  violate  their  duty,  the  bishop  alone  can  pu- 
nish them,  without  consulting  the  church.  One  Rogatianus,  a  bishop,  had 
been  very  ill  treated  by  his  deacon ;  but  remembering  the  ancient  prerogatives 
of  the  church,  he  would  not  himself  avenge  the  injury  he  had  received,  but 
stated  his  grievance  to  Cyprian  and  to  the  church  of  Carthage,  undoubtedly 
asking  their  counsel.  Cyprian  replied,  (Epist.  Ixv.  p.  114;  al.  Ep.  iii.  c.  1): 
Tu  quidem  honorifice  fecisti,  ut  malles  de  eo  nobis  conqueri,  cum  pro  episcopa^ 
ius  vigore  et  cathedrae  auctoritate  haberes  potestatem,  qua  posses  de  UJo  siatim 
vindicari,  certus  quod  colleges  tui  omnes  gratum  haberemus  quodcunque  circa 
diaconum  tuum  contumeliosum  sacerdotali  potestate  fecisses.  This  decision  is 
followed  by  a  long  and  most  invidious  descant  on  the  reverence  and  honor  due 
to  bishops,  and  the  punishments  which  those  merit  who  treat  bishops  with  in- 
dignity ;  which,  I  could  wish,  had  been  written  by  some  other  pernon  than  C^ 
prian  the  martyr ;  for,  in  truth,  it  is  quite  futile,  and  unworthy  of  so  great  a  man. 
He  first  shows,  from  the  law  of  Moses,  (Deut.  xvii.  13,  13,)  that  God  decreed 
capital  punishment  against  the  despisers  of  the  Jewish  priests,  who,  he  thinks, 
did  not  differ  from  the  Christian  priests ;  and  then  he  mentions  Corah,  Dathan, 
and  Abiram,  with  their  friends  and  associates,  who  suffered  terrible  punishment 
at  the  hands  of  divine  justice  for  their  impiety.  His  own  words  are :  Ut  proba- 
retur,  sacerdotes  Dei  ab  eo,  qui  sacerdotes  fadt  (in  speaking  of  bishops  he  could 
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not  omit  his  fkyorite  maxim :  Deus  MacerdUes  faeiQ  vindieari  Other  argo- 
menu  of  similar  atrength  then  follow,  from  the  Old  Testament  Laatiy,  he 
gravely  asserts,  that  Jesus  Christ  himself  has  taught  us  by  his  example,  that 
bishops  are  to  be  treated  with  the  highest  respect ;  for  Christ  said  to  the  leper 
(Matth.  viiL  4,)  *"  Oo  and  $haw  ikyself  to  fhe  prieMi  f*  and  when,  at  his  trial,  h« 
was  smitten  on  the  cheek,  (John,  xYiii  23, 33,)  he  uttered  nothing  reproaohfal 
against  the  Jewish  high  priest,  (ibid.  c.  3) :  Qu»  omnia  ab  eo  ideo  Ue^A  sunt 
bomiliter  atque  patienter,  ut  nos  hnmilitatis  ao  patientisB  haberemus  [p.  693.] 
exemplnm.  Ducuit  enim  sacerdotes  veros  legitime  et  plene  honoraria  dum  circa 
faisoa  sacerdotes  ipse  talis  exstitiL  But  all  these  arguments,  if  indeed  they 
prove  anything,  only  prove  that  great  respect  is  due  to  bishops,  and  that  those 
who  despise  or  revile  them  should  be  punished  very  severely ;  and  not  that  a 
bishop  is  the  proper  judge  of  the  deacons,  and  may  punish  them  if  they  resist  him* 
And  therefore  he  now  proceeds  to  establiah  this  prerogative  as  belonging  to 
bishops.  His  reasoning  is  this,  (ibid.  c.  3.)  Beeause  the  bishop  makes  a  deacon^ 
he  says:  Meminisse  autem  Diaconi  debent,  quoniam  Apostolos,  id  est,  episeo- 
pos  et  prapoaitos  Dominus  elegit  diaoonoa  autem  post  ascensum  Domini  in, 
ccelos  Apostoli  siln  constituerunt  episcopatus  aui  et  ecelesiflB  ministros.  Quod  si 
nos  aliquid  audere  contra  Deum  possnmns,  qui  episoopos  facit^  poRsunt  et  con- 
tra nos  audere  diaconi,  a  quibus  fiunt.  Much  is  wrapt  up  in  these  few  words : 
For,  Jirst,  he  shows  why  we  must  believe  his  darling  principle,  that  €rod  makes 
the  bbhops.  Christ  made  the  Apostles ;  but  the  bishops  have  succeeded  to  the 
place  of  the  Apostles;  therefore,  not  men,  but  God  and  Christ  make  the 
biahops.  Secondly,  he  shows  that  to  bishops  belongs  the  power  of  making  dea. 
cons,  by  this  argument :  The  Apoatles  appointed  the  first  deacons ;  but  the 
bishops  have  the  same  prerogatives  as  the  Apostles,  for  they  are  their  succes- 
sors; therefore  deacons  derive  their  office  from  the  bishops,  or,  the  bishops 
make  the  deacons.  This  reasoning  may  surprise  those  who  recollect  that  ac- 
cording to  the  Acts  of  the  Apoatles,  it  was  the  church,  or  people,  acting  accord* 
ing  to  a  suggestion  of  the  Apostles,  and  not  the  Apostles  themselves,  that  first 
of  all  constituted  deacons.  But  either  this  fact  did  not  occur  to  Cyprian  while 
writing  with  excited  feelings,  or  he  deemed  it  expedient  not  to  notice  it  Ac- 
cording to  Cyprian,  then,  inasmuch  as  the  bishops  make  deacons,  it  must  be 
clear  also,  that  they  have  the  right  to  coerce  and  punish  offending  deacons ;  as 
he  attempted  to  ojiow  to  his  fellow  bishop  Rogatianus.  Lastly,  arguing  atill 
from  his  assumptions,  which  he  takes  for  facts,  he  shows  that  deacons  must  ne- 
ver oppose  a  bishop.  For,  bishops  must  never  oppose  God,  by  whom  they 
were  constituted;  and  therefore  deacons  must  never  oppose  the  bishops,  by 
whom  they  were  constituted.  Admirable  reasoning,  truly  I  But  we  should  re- 
collect that  Cyprian  was  a  rhetorician. — Having  settled  all  these  points,  as  he 
supposed,  by  sound  raasoning,  undoubtedly,  (for  I  am  unwilling  to  believe 
that  he  acted  in  sincerity,)  he  gives  the  following  as  his  deliberate  opinion, 
(ibid.  c.  3)  :  Ideo  oportet  diaconum  prseposito  suo  plena  humilitate  satisfacere, 
-  -  Quod  si  ultra  te  provocaverit,  fungeris  circa  eum  potestate  honoris  tui,  ut 
eum  vel  deponaa  vel  abstineas.  And  still  more  liberal,  he  assigns  to  Rogatia- 
nus authority  also  over  the  associates  and  friends  of  the  deacon :  Et  quoniam 
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Bcripsisti,  quendam  cum  eodem  diacono  tno  se  miseuiaae  et  Buperbia  ejns  atque 
audaciao  participem  ease,  hunc  qaoque  et  ai  qui  alii  tales  extiterint  et  contra  aa- 
[p.  694.]  cerdotem  Dei  (ao  he  commonly  designated  a  bishop,)  fecerintf  vel 
co^rcere  potes  vel  abstinere.  But,  may  the  manes  of  St  Cyprian  forgive  me  I 
In  this,  as  in  other  things,  he  abandoned  and  changed  the  ancient  law  of  the 
church,  through  his  excessive  anxiety  to  extend  the  prerogatives  of  bishops. 
By  the  ancient  law,  the  bishop  could  neither  make  deacons  nor  deprive  them  of 
their  office,  at  his  pleasure ;  but  to  the  whole  multitude,  or  the  church,  per« 
tained  both.  And  this,  strange  to  teU,  he  himself  confesses  and  maintains  on 
another  occasion  and  in  another  place.  For,  being  of  a  fervid  temperament, 
he  at  times  forgets  in  the  ardor  of  debate,  what  he  had  elaewhere  inculcated. 
In  his  68th  Epistle,  (p.  118;  al.  £p.  IxvlL  c  4,)  after  maintaining  the  rights  of 
the  people  in  the  creation  of  bishops,  and  asserting  that  the  ordmation  cf  a  tnshiop 
is  legilimale  and  right  oniy,  qucn  omnium  suffragio  etjudidofuefiL  examinata^  he 
immediately  adds,  that  he  would  have  the  same  rule  applied  to  deacons ;  and  he 
denies  that  the  Apostles  alone  constituted  the  deacons :  Nee  hoc  in  episcoporum 
tantum  et  sacerdotum,  sed  el  in  diaconorum  ordinationibus  observasse  Aposto- 
los  animadvertimus,  de  quo  et  ipso  in  Actis  eorum  scriptum  est :  Et  convoca- 
runt,  inquit,  illi  duodecim  totam  plebem  discipulorum. — Quod  utique  idcirco 
tam  diligenter  et  caute  convocata  plebe  tota  gerebatur,  ne  quia  ad  altaris  minia- 
terium  vel  ad  sacerdotalem  locum  indignua  obreperet  Now,  therefore,  it  will 
be  manifest,  how  Cyprian  makes  bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons  to  differ  from 
each  other.  God  makes  the  priests  or  bishops ;  the  church  makes  the  presby- 
ters; and  the  bishop  makes  the  deacons.  And  therefore,  God  only  is  the  judge 
of  the  bishops;  the  church  the  judge  of  presbyters;  and  the  bishop  the  judge 
of  deacons. 

On  this,  his  darling  maxim,  that  Ood  makes  the  priests  or  bishops^  which  he 
deduces  from  the  parity  of  bishops  with  the  Apostles,  Cyprian  erects  a  large  su- 
perstructure of  prerogatives  and  honors,  which,  in  his  judgment,  bishops  ought 
to  enjoy.  For  his  first  inference  from  it  is,  that  all  the  prerogatives  which  be- 
longed to  the  Apostles  whom  Christ  himself  created,  belong  also  to  the  bishops 
their  successors.  Secondly^  he  infers  from  it,  that  no  one  should  judge  of  the 
actions  of  bishops  but  God  only,  by  whom  they  were  made.  And  hence  he  is 
often  very  angry  with  thoae  who  call  in  question  the  things  done  by  bishops. 
He  writes  to  Florentius,  (Epist  Ixix.  p.  121 ;  al.  Ep.  Ixvi.  c.  1)  :  Animadverto 
te  -  -  in  mores  nostros  diligenter  inquirere,  et  post  Deum  judicem,  qui  sa- 
cerdotes  facit,  te  velle  -  -  de  Dei  et  Christi  ju£cio  judicare.  Hoc  est  in 
Deum  non  credere.  -  -  Nam  credere  quod  indigni  sint  qui  ordinantur,  quid  aliud 
est,  quam  credere,  quod  non  a  Deo  nee  per  Deum  sacerdotes  ejus  in  ecclesia 
constituantur  1  And,  after  much  of  the  same  import,  he  adds,  (c^  4,  6) :  Dolens 
haec  profero,  cum  te  judicem  Dei  constituas  et  Christi,  qui  dicit  ad  Apostolos  ac 
per  hoc  ad  omoee  prspositos,  qui  Apostolis  vicaria  ordinatione  succedunt ;  qui 
audit  vos,  me  audit:  et  qui  me  audit,  eum  audit,  qui  me  misit.  Fnde  enim 
[p.  696.]  schismata  et  hereses  oborlae  sunt  et  oriuntur,  dum  episcopus,  qui 
unus  est  et  ecclesi»  preest,  superba  quorundam  prsBsumtione  contemnitur, 
et  homo  digiUMtione  Dei  htmoralus  indignus  hominibua  judicatur.    Quia  enim 
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hie  est  saperbue  tumor,  qua  airogantia  animi,  qus  mentis  inflatio,  ad  cognitio- 
nem  suam  pnepositos  et  sacerdotea  vocare  ?  What  force  there  is  io  all  this, 
and  whither  it  tends,  ia  aufficiently  manifest!  But  he  goes  even  farther  than 
this,  and  maintains,  ttiat  the  whole  church  Is  oomprised  in  the  bishop :  whenee 
it  follows,  that  no  person  is  a  member  of  the  church  unleaa  he  is  obedient  to 
the  bifthop,  or  in  subjection  to  him.  But  the  church  is  a  unity ;  and  in  the  es* 
tablishment  of  this  doctrine  Cyprian  spent  much  labor  and  pains ;  and  his  trea- 
tise de  unilaU  ecclesia  is  still  extant  Of  course  all  bbhops  also,  as  they  properly 
constitute  the  church,  must  form  a  unity  of  some  sort,  and  be  held  together  by 
an  indissoluble  bond.  And  if  this  be  so,  then  we  must  believe,  that  a  person 
who  separates  himself  from  one  bishop,  separates  himself  from  all,  and  at  the 
aame  time  from  the  whole  church ;  and  he  excludes  himself  from  heaven, 
as  well  as  from  the  church.  This  Cyprian  maintains  in  his  69th  Epistle, 
(p.  123 ;  al.  Ep.  Ixvi.  c.  8.)  He  first  gives  his  definition  of  the  church :  Eo 
elesia  est  plebs  saeerdoti  adunaia  et  pastori  suo  grex  adiuRrens,  Assuming  this,  his 
first  inference  is :  Vnde  scire  debes  episcopum  in  ecclesia  esse,  et  ecdesiam  in  epis- 
copo,  et  si  quis  cum  episcapo  mm  sit,  in  ecclesia  nan  esse.  Very  true,  provided 
the  definition  is  faultless !  And  there  are  other  instances,  from  which  we  may 
learn  that  Cyprian  well  understood  the  great  power  there  is  in  definitions,  and 
that  any  thing  may  be  proved,  if  a  neat  and  suitable  definition  can  be  devised. 
But  he  supposes  some  one  may  come  forward  with  this  objection:  J  dissent  in* 
deed  from  you,  and  from  some  other  bishops ;  but  I  fully  accord  with  another, 
or  several  other  bishops :  if  then  the  man  is  in  the  church  who  adheres  io  kis 
own  bishop,  I  am  in  the  church,  for  I  adhere  to  the  pastor  whom  I  have  chosen. 
By  no  means,  saya  Cyprian :  Whoever  dissents  from  me,  dissents  from  all :  he 
who  forsakes  the  bishop  under  whom  he  lives,  forsakes  them  all,  (Ibid.  c.  8) : 
EU  fruslra  fiM  blandiri  eos,  qui  paeem  cum  sacerdotibus  Dei  (that  is,  with  the 
bishops  in  whose  congregations  they  live,)  non  habenles,  obrepunL,  et  latenier 
apud  qttosdam  (other  bishops,)  communieare  se  eredunt,  quando  ecclesia,  qua 
calholiea  et  wia  est  (add :  et  in  episcopis  posita,)  scissa  nan  sit  neque  divisa,  sed 
sit  utique  ctmnexa  et  ec^rentium  nbi  invicem  sacerdutvm  glutino  copidata.  Sub* 
servient  to  the  support  and  confirmation  of  this  doctrine,  is  that  whole  topic,  so 
often  and  so  carefully  discussed  by  Cyprian,  respecting  the  unity  of  the  church ; 
a  topic  broached  by  others  long  before  him,  and  in  Africa,  by  Tertullian  in  par- 
ticular, but  never  investigated,  elucidated,  and  made  as  intelligible  as  its  impor. 
tance  required.  In  explaining  and  illustrating  this  topic,  the  holy  man  is  so 
little  consistent  with  himself,  so  unsettled  and  indeterminate  in  his  views,  that 
we  readily  perceive  he  indistinctly  grasped  his  subject,  and  his  greatest  [p.  696.] 
admirero  will  not  deny  that  he  made  some  miHtakes. — But  magnificent  as  these 
views  were,  and  extravagantly  as  they  honored  episcopacy,  yet  they  did  not 
satisfy  Cyprian :  to  make  the  dignity  of  Bishops  completely  inviolable,  he  deemed 
it  nessessary  to  add,  that  they  represent  Christ  himself,  and  that  they  not  only 
guide  and  rule  us  as  his  vicegerents,  but  also  sit  in  judgment  upon  us.  And 
this,  he  thinks,  is  easily  inferred  from  the  divine  origin  of  bishops.  Now  if  the 
binhops  represent  the  person  of  Christ  among  men,  if  they  act  and  decide  in  his 
stead,  then  it  is  manifest,  that  to  resist  and  oppose  them,  or  to  refuse  to  obey 
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their  mandfttes,  wonld  be  to  offend  the  divine  majesty  and  despise  Christ  him- 
seifk  And  the  excellent  Cyprian  wonld  haye  ns  believe  it  is  really  so.  This 
sentiment  he  nowhere  maintains  with  more  vehemence  and  eloquence  than  in 
his  66th  Epistle,  ad  Comelium^  (p.  81,  82,  dus.  al.  Ep.  lix.  o.  2.  7 ;}  an  Epistle, 
which,  I  confess,  I  never  read  without  some  pleasure  and  admiration.  The 
Carthagenian  bishop  writes  to  the  bishop  of  Rome,  who  ought  to  know,  the 
best  of  all  men,  what  were  the  powers  and  what  the  prerogatives  and  honors 
belonging  to  Christian  bishops,  he  being  himself^  as  Cyprian  admitted,  the 
(princeps)  chief  of  all  the  bishops.  And  yet  tlie  Carthagenian  prekite  instructs  the 
Roman,  just  as  a  master  would  one  of  his  least  pupils,  very  minutely,  respecting 
the  powers  and  the  dignity  of  bishops;  and,  pretty  clearly  taxes  him  with  igno- 
rance on  this  most  important  subject  For  Ccmelius^  the  good  bishop  of  Rome, 
was  more  modest  than  Cyprian  wished  him  to  be,  and  seemed  not  fully  to  un- 
derstand the  immense  amplitude  and  elevation  of  his  prelacy:  he  conceded 
much  to  his  clergy :  and  much  to  the  people :  and  moreover  suffered  himself  to 
be  terrified  by  the  threats  of  Cyprian's  adversaries  who  had  gone  to  Rome. 
And  therefore  Cyprian  thus  addresses  him,  near  the  commencement  of  the 
Epistle,  (c  2.) :  Quod  si  ita  res  est,  frater  carissime,  ut  nequissimorum  timeatur 
audacia,  -  -  actum  est  de  episcopatus  vigore,  et  de  ecdesias  gubemandie  subUmi 
ac  divina  potestate^  nee  Christian!  ultra  aut  durare,  aut  esse  jam  possumus.  This 
rebuke  he  protracts  to  a  considerable  length,  and  then  adds  a  long  oration,  in 
which  he  informs  Cornelius,  by  citing  many  passages  of  holy  Scripture,  (which 
no  competent  judge  will  deem  to  be  in  point,)  that  a  bishop  is  a  great  man,  and 
has  no  superior  among  mortals,  except  Jesus  Christ.  This  instruction  took 
effect  on  Comdiiu^  and  on  all  his  successors;  among  whom  it  is  well  known, 
not  one  has  been  so  ignorant  of  his  own  authority  and  importance  as  to  need 
so  stem  a  monitor  and  instructor.  .  Let  us  see  how  Cyprian  closes  that  oration, 
(Ibid,  c  7.) :  cum  haec  tanta  et  talia  et  multa  alia  exempla  prascedant,  quibus 
sacerdotalia  suctoritas  et  potestas  de  divina  dignatione  firmatur,  quales  putaa 
cos,  qui  SBcerdotum  hostes,  et  contra  ecclesiam  catholicam  rebelles  nee  praomo- 
[p.  697.]  nentis  Domini  oommunicatione,  nee  futuri  judicii  ultione  terrentur?  Ne* 
que  enim  aliunde  hasreses  abortee  sunt^aut  nata  sunt  schismata,  quam  inde,  quod 
sacerdoti  Dei  non  obtemperatur,  nee  unus  in  ecclesia  ad  lempus  sacerdos,  et  ad 
temjnu  judex  vice  Christi  cogUatur ;  cut  si  secundum  magisteria  divina  ohiempe" 
raret  fratemilas  universa,  nemo  adversum  sacerdotum  collet^um  motereL  llie 
rest  I  omit .  Here  then  we  have  the  author  of  that  proud  title,  Vicar  cf  Jesus 
Christ,  which  the  Roman  Pontiffs  at  this  day  claim  as  exclusively  theirs.  The 
author  of  it  was  not  bom  at  Rome :  but  an  African  bishop  first  taught  the  Ro- 
man prelate,  that  all  bishops  ought  to  assume  it.  And  it  was  commonly  adopted, 
from  this  time  onward,  by  all  bishops ;  as  haa  been  proved  by  Joseph  Bingham 
in  his  Origines  Ecclesiastics,  (vol.  L  p.  81,  82*  Lib.  ii.  c.  ii. }  10.)  I  will  add, 
that  down  to  the  niiUh  century,  it  was  customary  to  speak  of  all  bishops  as  the 
Vicars  of  Christ :  for  Servatus  Lupus,  a  writer  of  that  century,  (or  rather,  all 
the  bishops  in  the  part  of  Gaul  denominated  Semmia,  in  whose  name  Servatus 
wrote,)  honored  Aeneas,  the  bishop  of  Paris,  with  this  title.  (Epist  xcix.  p. 
149.  ed.  BaluxeJ) :  Consolationem  recipimus,  dum  vos  sub  pastors  bono  (Chfisto) 
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tgentea,  qui  ftnmme  bonus  est  vicmium  ^vm  (boni  paatoria)  sdlieet  visUniem^ 
miniateriique  nostri  coiMortem,  absque  dilatione  expetere  -  -  cognovimus.  But 
after  this  period,  the  Roman  Pontiffs  were  accustomed  to  appropriate  this,  as 
well  as  the  other  honorary  titles  of  the  ancient  bishops,  exclusively  to  them- 
selves. In  short,  whatever  prerogatives  the  greatest  of  the  Roman  Pontifa  at 
this  day  arrogate  to  themselves,  with  perhaps  the  single  exception  of  infallibility, 
were  all  ascribed  by  Cyprian  to  the  bishops  universally ;  which  iaet  shows,  how 
greatly  his  views  differed  from  the  modem,  respecting  the  nature  and  govern- 
ment of  the  church*  And  as  he  thought,  so  he  acted.  For  whoever  candidly 
surveys  and  considers  those  contests  which  distracted  his  life,  will  perceive,  that 
most  of  them  originated  from  his  zeal  for  innovations  on  the  ancient  rights  of 
the  Carthagenian  church,  and  amplifying  the  powers  and  the  dignity  of  the 
bishop.  Most  of  the  business  he  managed  according  to  his  own  pleasure  and 
volition,  regardless  of  the  consent  or  opinions  of  either  presbyters,  or  deacons, 
or  the  people.  And  hence  frequently  the  presbyters,  the  deacons,  or  a  portion 
of  the  people,  resisted  his  wishes,  and  complained  that  they  were  injured.  But 
he  rose  above  them  all,  being  a  vigorous  and  fearless  man ;  and  his  doctrines 
respecting  the  unity  of  the  church  and  the  authority  of  bishops,  were  propagated 
by  means  of  his  Epistles,  over  the  whole  church.  It  is  amazing  to  see,  what 
influence  he  acquired  throughout  the  Christian  world,  after  his  magnanhnous 
martyrdom  for  Christ,  so  that  he  was  accounted  almost  the  common  teacher 
and  oracle  of  all.  Those  who  would  look  into  this  subject,  may  read  the  18th 
Oration  of  Qregory  Nazianzen,  in  eomraemoration  of  him.  [p.  698.] 

§  XXV.  The  Morals  of  the  cietgr*  Many  complaiiits  occur  here 
and  there  in  the  writers  of  this  century,  of  the  corrupt  morals 
of  the  clergy ;  and  these  complaints  cannot  be  supposed  to  be 
vain  and  groundless :  and  yet  splendid  examples  of  primitive 
integrity  and  sanctity  are  jfrequently  to  be  seen,  both  among  the 
bishops  and  among  the  presbyters  and  deacons ;  examples  well 
adapted  to  impress  the  human  mind,  and  to  exhibit  the  power 
of  religion.  Bad  men  were  therefore  commingled  with  the  good ; 
and  those  deserve  not  our  confidence,  who,  as  many  in  fact  do, 
would  measure  the  happiness  of  this  age  by  the  examples  of 
either  of  these  descriptions.(*)  I  will  therefore  only  observe,  that 
the  growing  errors  among  Christians,  respecting  the'  nature  of 
true  piety,  had  such  influence  on  not  a  few  of  the  ministers  of 
religion,  that  by  striving  to  obtain  a  reputation  for  sanctity,  they 
brought  upon  themselves  disgrace  and  a  suspicion  of  criminal 
conduct.  A  striking  example  of  this  is  afforded  by  those  in 
Africa,  and  perhaps  also  in  other  provinces  of  the  East,  who 
.  received  into  their  houses  females  who  had  vowed  perpetual 
chastity,  and  even  made  them  partakers  of  their  bed,  at  the  same 
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time  most  solemnly  protesting  that  nothing  occurred  incompati- 
ble with  modesty.  For,  extravagant  ideas  of  the  sanctity  of 
celibacy  having  grown  up,  and  consequently  those  among  the 
priests  being  regarded  as  most  venerable,  and  the  most  acceptable 
before  God,  who  had  no  wives,  many  wished  so  to  consult  their 
reputation,  as  still  to  retain  a  measure  of  social  comforts  and  en- 
joyments. The  bishops,  by  their  exhortations  and  precepts,  re- 
sisted this  custom,  which  was  very  offensive  to  the  people:  but, 
BO  very  powerful  is  every  thing  which  favors  our  natural  instincts, 
that  this  practice  could  not  be  wholly  exterminated,  either  in  this 
century  or  the  next.(*) 

(1)  Complaints  respeeting  the  vices  of  the  clergy  in  this  century,  are  made 
by  nearly  all  the  Greek  and  Latin  fathers,  who  attempt  to  assign  tlie  causes  of 
the  calamities,  with  which  the  Christians  of  this  century  often  had  to  conflict 
See  OrigerCs  Commentatory  on  Matthew,  (P.  I.  0pp.  edit  Huet  p.  420,  441, 
442.)  Cyprian,  in  many  of  his  Epistles,  Eusebius,  (Hist  Eccles.  L  yiii.  c  1.) 
and  others.  Those  of  the  present  day,  who  read  these  complaints,  which  often 
resemble  the  declamations  of  rhetoricians,  are  apt  to  conclude  that  almost  nothing 
of  the  primitive  piety  of  the  church  remained  in  this  age.  But  it  is  not  difficult 
to  collect  from  the  same  writers,  many  testimonies  to  the  innocence  and  the 
pure  morals  of  the  pastors  and  ministers  of  the  churches :  and  therefore  others 
are  induced  by  these  high  commendations,  to  assert,  that,  with  perhaps  a  few 
[p.  699.]  exceptions,  all  the  clergy  were  free  from  every  vice.  And  from  such 
wide  sweeping  general  commendations,  and  accusations,  dictated  for  the  most 
part,  and  colored  by  impassioned  feelings,  in  my  opinion,  little  or  nothing  can 
be  inferred  with  certainty.  And  the  judgment  which  Origen  passed,  appears 
to  me  more  probable:  (Contra  Celsum,  L.  iiL  p.  129,  ed.  Spencer.)  He  admits 
that  there  were  some  among  the  Christian  bishops  and  teachers,  who  did 
not  do  their  duty  as  they  ought;  but,  he  adds,  it  Is  nevertheless  certain  that 
if  the  Christian  prefects  and  senators  are  compared  with  the  pagan  senators, 
magistrates  and  judges,  the  latter  will  fall  fur  behind  the  former,  io  probity, 
virtue,  and  integrity.  Such,  I  apprehend,  was  in  general  the  fact.  In  many  of 
the  Christian  bishops  and  teachers,  there  were  various  things  reprehensible  and 
defective,  if  we  judge  them  by  the  strict  rules  of  the  divine  law;  and  yet  they 
appeared  to  be  all  excellent  men,  and  patterns  of  virtue,  if  compared  with  those 
magistrates  of  cities  and  countries,  who  were  opposed  to  Christianity ;  among 
whom  examples  of  goodness  and  justice  were  very  rare.  And  the  same  will 
hold  true  of  the  Christian  common  people. 

(2)  This  scandalous  practice  of  some  Christian  priests,  in  admitting  females 
to  be  inmates  of  their  dwellings,  is  professedly  treated  of  by  Henry  DodtoeU, 
in  his  Dissertationes  Cyprianiccc,.  (Diss,  iii.)  and  by  Ludov.  Anton.  Muratori,  in 
his  Disquisitio  de  Synisactis  et  Agapetis,  (thus  these  females  were  designated.) 
The  Disquis.  is  to  be  found  in  his  Anecdota  Oroica,  (p.  218.)  The  former  lets 
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hiB. prejudices  carry  him  too  far:  and  the  latter  la  quite  too  favorable  to  the  . 
views  of  the  Romish  church  respecting  the  sanctity  of  celibacy.  This  shameful 
custom,  doubtless,  existed  before  the  third  century ;  and  we  meet  some  slight 
traces  of  it  in  Hermas,  in  TerCtdlian,  and  perhaps  in  others.  But  a  clear  and 
distinct  mention  of  it,  is  made  by  no  one  before  Cyprian,  who  severely  inveighs 
against  it  in  several  of  his  epistles.  But  this  and  other  questions  relating  to 
this  subject,  I  pass  over,  as  not  pertinent  to  my  present  object;  and  I  will  con- 
fine myself  to  one  fiict,  which  learned  men  have  either  entirely  omitted,  or  have 
treated  only  with  much  obscurity.  All  the  priests  did  not  assume  this  liberty 
of  taking  women  into  their  houses  and  to  their  beds,  but  only  those  who  had 
voluntarily  renounced  the  right  to  marry,  which  all  priests  possessed  in  this 
century,  or  had  made  a  solemn  vow  of  perpetual  chastity,  for  the  sake  of  at- 
taining to  higher  sanctity.  For  this  custom  of  binding  themselves  by  such 
vows  was  very  common  in  those  times.  Neither  were  all  females  taken  in  such 
cohabitation,  but  only  virgins:  nor  indeed  all  virgins,  but  those  only,  who  had 
professed  never  to  marry,  but  to  preserve  their  bodies  entirely  consecrated  to 
God.  Those  who  mark  these  circumstances,  will  perceive  the  true  nature 
and  character  of  this  most  vile  and  perilous  practice.  These  cohabitationR,  in 
fact,  were  a  sort  of  sacred  or  divine  marriages  between  persons  bound,  on  both 
sides,  by  vows  of  perpetual  chastity ;  marriages,  I  say,  not  of  their  bodies,  but 
of  their  souls.  For  those  early  theologians,  whose  views  most  of  the  [p.  600.] 
modems  imperfectly  understand,  supposed  that  there  was  both  an  external  mar- 
liage  of  bodies  and  also  an  internal  marriage  of  souls;  and  that,  as  bodies  are 
often  united,  while  the  souls  are  very  discordant,  so  also,  they  supposed,  souls 
might  be  united  in  marriage  or  become  associated,  without  any  consociation  or 
muriage  of  the  bodies.  It  is  well  known,  that  many  married  Christians  in 
those  days,  by  mutual  consent,  made  vows  of  continence,  and  yet  wished  to  be 
regarded  as  remaining  married  persons,  and  they  were  so  regarded.  Says 
TertvUian  (ad  Uxorem  L.  i.  c  6.  p.  185.) :  Quot  sunt,  qui  consensu  pari  inter 
se  matrimonii  debitum  tollunt?  voluntarii  spadones  pro  cupiditate  regni  coelestis. 
Quod  si  salvo  matrimonio  abstinentia  toleratur,  quanto  magis  adempto?  In 
these  married  persons,  the  external  marriage  or  that  of  their  bodies  was  an- 
nulled, but  the  interior  and  more  holy  marriage  of  their  souls,  not  only  con- 
tinued, but  was  even  strengthened.  Now  the  radical  principle  of  the  cohabita- 
tions  which  we  are  considering,  was  the  same  with  that  just  described;  and  the 
former  differed  from  the  latter  merely  in  this,  that  the  one  had  voluntarily  taken 
vows  of  abstinence  from  a  marriage  of  bodies,  and  the  other  had  voluntarily 
taken  vows  for  the  dissolution  of  such  marriage. 

These  observations,  will,  I  think,  enable  us  to  understand  why  the  unmarried 
cohabitants  supposed  their  mode  of  life  not  liable  to  the  reproaches  cast  upon 
it,  and  therefore  complained  of  the  injustice  of  the  suspicions  heaped  upon  them. 
Those  married  Christians,  who  voluntarily  subjected  themselves  to  the  law  of 
continence,  could  still  live  together,  and  sleep  together,  and  no  one  took  offence 
at  it,  or  suspected  them  of  secretly  violating  the  rule  of  chastity  which  they 
imposed  on  themselves.  On  the  contrary,  most  people  considered  the  force  of 
religious  vows  to  be  so  great,  that  their  voluntary  vew  was  sufficient  to  keep 
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them  from  any  improper  intercotmie.  And  therefore,  as  our  unmarried  cohabi- 
tanta  were  living  together  on  the  same  prineiple,  they  supposed  the  same  things 
to  be  lawful  for  them ;  and  as  both  equally  made  solemn  vows  of  chastity,  so 
all,  they  supposed  ought  to  conclude,  that  the  force  of  their  vow  would  make 
it  impossible  for  them  to  violate  the  law  of  chastity.  This  at  least  we  regard 
as  certain,  that  many  of  the  tenets  and  practices  of  the  early  Christians,  which 
displease  us,  would  appear  more  tolerable,  and  would  assume  a  more  becoming 
aspect,  if  they  were  tried  by  the  opmions  and  customs  of  those  times. 

§  XXVI.  Christian  Writers  of  this  Century*  Among  those  who 
superintended  and  managed  the  affairs  of  the  church,  there  were 
doubtless  more  learned  and  well-informed  men  than  in  the  pre- 
vious centuries.  For  many  fix)m  the  different  sects  of  philoso- 
phers, especially  fix)m  the  Platonists,  and  also  from  among  the  rhe- 
toricians, embraced  Christianity ;  and  they  were  honored  for  their 
[p.  601.]  erudition  and  talents  by  being  made  bishops  and  presby- 
ters. The  Christians  likewise  perceived,  that  their  cause  needed 
the  support  of  learning  and  human  science,  and  therefore  took 
pains  to  have  the  youth  of  the  church  instructed  in  sound  learn- 
ing and  philosophy.  And  yet  it  is  well  attested,  and  not  to  be 
denied,  that  many  illiterate  and  ignorant  men  presided  over  the 
churches,  in  numerous  places,  and  that  human  learning  was  not 
yet  considered  as  an  indispensable  qualification  of  a  good  bishop 
and  teacher.  For,  not  to  mention  the  paucity  of  schools  in  which 
candidates  for  the  sacred  office  might  be  educated,  and  the  conse- 
quent scarcity  of  the  learned  men,  the  opinion  was  too  deeply  fix- 
ed in  many  minds  to  be  at  all  eradicated,  that  learning  and  phi- 
losophy were  prejudicial  rather  than  advantageous  to  piety,  and 
should  therefore  be  excluded  from  the  church.(*)  And  hence, 
only  a  few  Christians  in  this  age  obtained  permanent  notoriety, 
by  their  writings.  Among  those  who  wrote  in  Greek,  the  most 
eminent  was  Origen^  who  presided  in  the  school  of  Alexandria, 
a  man  of  indefatigable  industry,  and  equalled  by  few  in  learning 
and  genius,  but  of  whose  works  the  greatest  and  best  part  are 
lost,  and  a  part  are  preserved  only  in  Latin.  Inferior  to  him  in 
fame  and  reputation,  but  not,  I  think,  in  solid  worth  and  genius, 
were  Julius  Africanus^  Dtonysius  of  Alexandria,  and  Hijypoh/tus, 
most  of  whose  writings  have  unfortunately  not  been  preserved. 
Eminent  among  the  disciples  of  Origen,  was  Oregory^  bishop  of 
Neocsesaria,  more  famous  for  the  numerous  miracles  said  to  have 
been  wrought  by  him,  and  from  which  he  obtained  the  surname 
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of  ThaumaturgtUj  than  for  liis  writing8.(^— Among  the  Latins, 
only  three  deserve  our  notice :  Cyprian^  first  a  rhetorician,  and 
then  bishop  of  Carthage,  a  man,  like  most  Africans,  possessing 
eloquence,  but  at  the  same  time  tumid,  and  more  splendid  in 
his  words  and  phrases  than  in  his  conceptions  ;  Minvxdm  Felix, 
from  whose  pen  we  have  a  neat  and  elegant  dialogue,  entitled 
OctaviuSj  in  which  he  skilftdly  recounts  and  nervously  confutes 
the  calumnies  then  charged  upon  Christians ;  and  Amobius,  an 
African  rhetorician,  who  strenuously  defended  the  cause  of  Chris- 
tianity against  its  opposers,  and  often  with  ingenuity,  in  his 
Idbri  sqptem  contra  Oentes:  but  he  shows  himself  to  be  not  well 
acquainted  with  the  religion  which  he  defendaO 

(1)  In  the  Aposldlie  ConstitulionSt  falsely  ascribed  to  Clemens  [p.  602.] 
Romanus,  there  is  a  chapter,  (lib.  L  c.  6.,  in  the  Patres  Aposto).  torn.  1.  p. 
204.)  in  which  the  reading  of  books  on  human  learning  is  prohibited:  and  Co- 
tdier,  in  a  note  on  the  chapter,  has  collected  many  passages  of  a  similar  nature 
from  the  early  Christian  writers.  And  it  is  well  known,  how  much  Origen 
was  disliked  by  many,  on  account  of  his  attachment  to  science  and  philoso- 
phy :  and,  while  vindicating  himself  in  an  Epistle  to  Eusebius,  he  can  mention 
only  here  and  there  an  individual,  who  pursued  a  similar  course. 

(2)  Those  wishing  to  become  acquainted  with  the  Christian  Greek  writers 
of  this  and  of  every  age,  will  find  all  they  can  desire,  in  the  Bihliotheea  Chr^tca 
of  Jo.  Alb.  FahnduM,  The  works  of  Origen  explanatory  of  Scripture,  were 
first  published  entire  and  correctly,  and  with  valuable  notes,  by  Peter  Daniel 
Huet :  to  which  he  added  a  very  learned  work  entitled  Origemamt,  containing 
elaborate  discussions  respecting  the  history  and  opinions  of  Origen ;  Rouen, 
1668,  fol,  and  reprinted  in  Germany.  Afterwards  Bern,  de  Montfaucon^  a 
very  learned  Benedictine,  published  what  remains  of  Origen's  Hexapla,  in  two 
vols,  fol,  Paris,  1714.  Lastly,  CharUs  de  la  Rtte,  also  a  Benedictine  monk, 
and  distinguished  for  talents  and  learning,  undertook  to  publish  all  the  works 
of  Origen  which  have  escaped  the  ravages  of  time,  ft'om  numerous  manuscripts 
collected  with  great  care  and  labor,  accompanied  with  notes,  a  life  of  the  au* 
tfaor,  and  many  dissertations.  He  divided  the  work  into  j{ve  volumes,  the  last 
of  which  was  to  contain  Huet*s  Onjgtntana,  with  notes,  emendations,  and  addi- 
tions, and  also  dissertations  respecting  Origen.  The  two  first  volumes  were 
published  at  Paris,  1733,  fol.  The  third  appeared  at  Paris  in  1740,  after  the 
editor's  death,  which  occurred  in  1739.  There  remains  therefore  the  two  laal 
volumes,  the  first  of  which  the  learned  author  is  said  to  have  left  nearly  com* 
plete. — Of  the  writings  of  Julius  Africanus  and  Dionysius  AUxandnanuSy  only 
a  few  fragments  are  extant. — ^The  reputation  of  H^fpolyius  is  great ;  but  his 
history  is  involved  in  obscurity,  because  several  persons  of  this  name  became 
fiunous  among  Christians.  The  most  elaborate  account  of  the  man  ib  given  by 
the  Benedictine  monks  in  the  work  they  have  commenced  publishing,  entitled 
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Histoire  Litteraire  de  la  France,  tome  i.  p.  861.  The  meagre  fragments  that 
remain  of  this  great  man,  though  many  of  them  are  of  doubtful  genuineness, 
have  been  collected  in  two  thin  volumes,  by  Jo.  Alb.  Fabricius,  designed,  I 
suppose,  as  a  collection  for  others  to  improve. — The  few  remains  of  Gregory  of 
Neocaesarea,  including  his  Panegyric  on  Origen,hia  preceptor,  which  is  the  best 
of  his  works,  and  a  Greek  biography  of  Gregory,  were  published  by  Gerh.  Voss^ 
Mayence,  1604, 4to.  The  industry  of  Voss  deserves  commendation ;  but  Gregory 
needs  a  more  judicious  and  learned  editor,  who  would  inquire  more  sagaciously 
and  freely,  than  any  one  has  hitherto  done,  into  the  nature  and  certainty  of 
[p.  603.]  those  miracles,  by  which  Gregory  b  said  to  have  excelled  all  the 
learned  doctors  of  the  church  in  all  ages.  Great  suspicions  of  them  have  been 
awakened,  among  others  by  Anthony  Van  Dqle^  in  the  preface  to  his  work  de 
Oracvlis.  These  suspicions  should  be  annihilated,  if  they  can  be ;  and  if  they 
can  not,  I  wish  to  see  them  better  elucidated  and  confirmed,  so  that  the  true 
may  be  distinguished  from  the  false.  For  it  is  of  vast  importance  to  Christian- 
ity that  hoary  fables  should  be  exploded,  and  no  longer  give  nutriment  to  super- 
stition :  and  it  is  equally  important,  that  the  attestations  of  divine  power  and 
interposition,  actually  exhibited  in  the  early  ages,  should  be  placed  beyond  all 
doubt,  so  that  they  may  sustain  the  majesty  and  dignity  of  our  religion.  Some 
of  the  miracles  of  Gregory  bear  manifest  marks  of  spuriousness ;  and  yet,  per- 
haps, there  was  something  true  at  the  bottom  of  them,  which  the  popular  cre- 
dulity, as  usual,  wrought  upon,  or  rather  perverted. 

(3)  Of  the  writings  of  Cyprian  there  are  extant,  first,  Epistles,  which  shed 
much  light  on  the  ecclesiastical  usages  and  the  history  of  those  times ;  and, 
secondly,  various  TVacts^  in  which  he  treats  of  practical  duties,  sometimes  de- 
voutly and  eloquently,  and  sometimes  with  little  solidity  and  correctness.  All 
his  works  were  publishedi  near  the  close  of  the  last  century,  in  England,  by 
John  Felly  bishop  of  Chester,  (Oxford,  1682,  fol.),  and  with  great  dexterity  and 
care ;  so  that  this  edition  was  deemed  worth  reprinting  in  Holland  and  Ger- 
many. Afterwards  Stephen  Baluxe,  to  whom  other  branches  of  divine  and  hu- 
man learning  are  much  indebted,  spent  many  of  the  last  years  of  his  long  life 
in  laboriously  correcting  and  elucidating  the  works  of  Cyprian ;  and  having  left 
his  undertaking  but  partly  accomplished,  his  associates,  the  Benedictine  monks 
of  St.  Maur,  added  some  dissertations,  and  published  the  whole,  Paris,  1726,  fol. 
But  this  edition  lacks,  not  only  the  disserialiones  Cyprianicoi  of  Henry  Dod- 
well,  which  are  very  erudite,  though  abounding  in  doubtful  opinions  and  con- 
jectures, but  also  the  Annates  Cyprianici  of  John  Pearson ;  so  that  it  does  not 
supercede  the  use  of  FelPs  edition.  After  these  labors  of  correction,  we  have 
the  text  of  Cyprian  sufiiciently  correct ;  and  transcribers  have  committed  fewer 
blunders  with  this  author  than  with  others:  but  it  may  be  justly  questioned, 
whether  Cyprian  has  been  adequately  elucidated  and  explained.  For  he  pre- 
sents us  with  many  passages,  which  no  one  can  fully  understand  and  compre- 
hend, unless  he  is  well  acquainted  with  that  antiquated  theology  which  differed 
80  much  from  the  theology  of  any  modem  sect ;  yet  we  find  the  expounders  of 
Cyprian  ascribing  modem  views  to  him,  because  his  words  are  still  used  by  us 
to  express  our  sentiments. — ^Very  different  is  the  fact  with  Minttcius  Felix,  whose 
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ideas  are  snfficidntly  clear  and  intelligible,  bat  hla  language  is  such  as  to  create 
doabts  whether  we  have  hia  text  correct.  And  hence,  although  eminent  [p.  604.] 
men  hare  labored  intensely  on  the  correction  of  hia  text,  among  whom  the 
mo«t  noted  were  John  DaxUt  an  Englishman,  and  James  Cfronoviua,  who  lived 
within  our  recollection ;  yet  much  still  remains  to  tax  the  ingenuity  of  critics 
and  grammarians. — Of  Amobtus^  (who  is  eloquent,  but  often  very  obscure, 
from  the  use  of  uncommon  terms,  and  the  vicious  accumulation  of  figures  and 
verbal  ornaments,)  the  best  editor  is  Desideriua  Heraidus :  yet  he  is  not  ap- 
preciated by  the  authors  of  the  observations  and  emendationa  in  the  latest  edi^ 
tion  of  Amobius,  Leyden,  1651,  4to.  The  friends  of  ancient  literature  will 
owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  man  who  shall  resolve  to  apply  the  aids  of  inge- 
nuity and  a  knowledge  of  ancient  authors  to  the  elucidation  of  Amobius,  the 
explanation  of  his  numerous  di&ult  passages,  and  the  correction  of  his  many 
faults. 

§XXYIL  PhllOMphising  Tbeolofflaiis.  Origea.  The  philoso* 
pliifling  teachers  of  Christianity  firequently  resorted  to  what  they 
regarded  as  the  dictates  of  reason,  in  order  to  explain  and  eluci- 
date those  religious  doctrines  which  appeared  to  lack  precision 
and  clearness,  so  that  the  harmony  of  human  and  divine  wisdom 
might  be  manifest.  The  result  was,  that  the  ancient  simplicity, 
which  received  without  comment  whatever  was  divinely  inculcat- 
ed, became  less  esteemed,  the  subtilties  of  human  device  became 
mixed  up  with  the  divine  instructions,  and  contentions  and  dis- 
agreements arose  respecting  the  nature  of  certain  mysteries.  In 
the  western  regions,  indeed,  this  practice  of  commingling  human 
and  divine  views  made  slower  progress ;  and  the  Latin  theolo- 
gians of  this  century  were  still  suflBciently  cautious  in  their  ex- 
plications of  the  scriptural  doctrines,  except  perhaps  Amobius, 
who  began  to  write  when  but  slightly  acquainted  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  religion,  and  treated  them  rhetorically  rather  than  phi- 
losophically. But  among  the  theologians  of  Asia  and  Africa, 
we  more  frequently  meet  with  such  as  ventured  to  explore  the 
internal  nature  and  the  recondite  grounds  of  scriptural  doctrines, 
either  for  the  gratification  of  curiosity,  or  for  the  purpose  of  confiit- 
ing  heretics  and  the  opposers  of  Christianity.  Among  these  the 
Alexandrian  doctors  of  Egypt  were  preeminent,  they  having,  in 
the  preceding  century,  conceded  to  philosophy  some  authority 
in  matters  of  religion.  At  the  head  of  these  doctors  stood  Ori' 
gen,  the  master  of  the  school  at  Alexandria,  a  man  distinguished 
for  genius,  learning,  virtue  and  usefiilness.  In  his  [p.  605.] 
Libri  de  principitSj  still  extant  in  a  Latin  translation,  and  in  his 
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StroTnataj  whicli  are  lost,  lie  attempted  formally  to  demonstrate 
the  harmony  between  philosophy  and  Christianity ;  and  he  en- 
deavored to  reconcile  with  the  principles  of  reason  whatever  ap- 
peared strange  and  incredible  in  the  Christian  faith.  And  yet 
Origen  himsel:^ — and  it  greatly  diminishes  his  fault,— treated 
this  slippery  and  hazardous  business  with  becoming  prudenoe 
and  modesty,  and  he  repeatedly  stated,  that  he  timidly  proposed 
conjectures,  rather  than  inculcated  and  decided  positively.  But 
his  disciples,  who  were  very  numerous,  followed  the  speculations 
of  their  teacher,  too  confidently,  and  not  unfrequently  they  put 
forth  as  certainties,  what  he  had  only  stated  as  probabilities,  and 
which  he  requested  wise  men  to  examine  more  profoundly.(*) 

(1)  Of  Origen,— than  whom,  the  charch  down  to  the  times  of  Constantine, 
eontained  no  greater  man,— of  his  life,  his  virtaes  and  his  faults,  his  opinions 
and  his  errorfs  enough  has  been  debated  and  written  by  Christians,  daring 
almost  fourteen  centuries,  to  fill  out  a  volume  of  no  small  size.  Great  and 
excellent  men,  in  former  times,  stood  forth  as  his  patrons  and  advocates ;  and 
they  continue  to  do  so  still.  But  men  equally  great  and  excellent,  to  this  day, 
have  been  his  adversaries.  And  in  fact,  both  to  assul  and  to  defend  him,  and 
with  argruments  of  great  apparent  force,  would  not  be  diflScult  for  an  ingenious 
man,  who  would  assume  eith^  office.  In  the  life,  labors,  and  opinions  of  Origen, 
there  are  many  things  of  such  excellence  and  worth,  as  must  extort  admiration 
from  the  most  reluctant :  and  if  a  person  regard  these  things  only,  he  may 
easily  persuade  himself,  that  whatever  appeared  to  conflict  with  such  great  ex- 
cellencies must  have  been  only  slight  faults,  or  perhaps  were  the  fabrications 
and  slanders  of  enemies,  or  the  false  constructions  put  upon  allowable,  or  even 
upon  correct  opinions.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  among  bis  opiniona  so 
many  strangely  div^gent  not  only  from  our  belief  but  also  from  the  plainest 
dictates  of  reason,  so  many  that  are  ridiculous  and  absurd,  especially  when  view« 
ed  separately  and  apart  from  that  system  of  doctrine  to  which  he  was  attached, 
that  they  might  excite  our  disgust,  and  induce  the  belief  that  this  well  meaning 
man  was  lacking  in  common  sense  :  and  if  a  person  should  fix  his  attention 
upon  these  things  exclusively,  he  might  easily  be  led  to  believe,  that  whatever 
appears  great  or  illuHtrious  in  Origen  may  have  arisen  from  slight  or  accidental 
causes,  and  be  ascribable  to  the  instincts  of  nature,  or  to  his  copying  after 
others,  rather  than  to  the  deliberate  decisions  of  his  own  mind.  And  hence,  al- 
though  the  long  controversies  respecting  Origen,  like  most  other  controversies 
among  men,  arose  in  no  small  degree  from  passion  and  prejudice,  yet  the  man 
[p.  606.]  himself,  who  was  so  many  times  both  attacked  and  defended,  was,  pecu- 
liarly, in  turamque  jfartem  disputabilis^  as  Seneca  expresses  it;  for  he  was  a 
compound  of  contraritils,  wise  and  unwise,  acute  and  stupid,  judicious  and  in- 
judicious, the  enemy  of  superstition  and  its  patron,  a  strenuous  defender  of 
Christianity  and  its  corrupter,  energetic  and  irresolute,  one  to  whom  the  Bible 
owes  much,  and  from  whom  it  has  suffered  much.  Of  the  great  number  of  fiusts  in 
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regard  to  Origen,  which  have  long  been  before  the  pnblic,  or  which  might  have 
been  brought  forward,  (for  many  have  never  been  noticed,)  I  shall,  for  the  sake 
of  brevity,  adduce  only  such  as  I  deem  necessary  to  account  for  the  great 
changes  he  produced  in  the  state  of  the  church.  For,  although  his  biahop 
expelled  him  f^om  the  church,  and  he  was  afterwards  assailed  by  numerous 
public  and  private  condemnations,  yet  not  only  were  many  of  his  worst  opinions 
suffered  to  go  unrobuked,  but  his  practice  of  explaining  religious  truths  by 
means  of  philosophy,  and  of  turning  the  inspired  books  into  allegories,  was  very 
generally  approved  and  adopted  among  Christians.  Some  institutions,  like- 
wise, which  originated  from  his  doctrines,  took  deep  root  and  were  at  length 
regarded  as  sacred.  It  need  not  be  stated  that  at  all  times  there  have  been 
great  men,  and  men  of  distinguished  piety,  who  have  esteemed  Origen  very 
highly,  extolled  his  writings,  and  recommended  their  perusal  by  theologians, 
And  have  maintained  that  all  the  decisions  against  Origen  were  unjust.  It 
would  therefore  be  no  mistake  to  say,  that,  as  Constantino  the  Great  imparted 
a  new  form  to  the  civil  state,  so  this  Egyptian  imparted  a  new  form  to  the 
theology  of  Christians. 

Among  the  writers  concerning  Origen,  his  opinions,  and  the  contests  they 
occasioned,  the  most  eminent  is  undoubtedly  Peter  Daniel  HtuU;  whose  elabo- 
rate and  very  erudite  work,  in  three  books,  entitled  Origeniana,  is  the  copious 
fountain  from  which  all  the  more  recent  writers  concerning  Origen  have  drawn. 
Charles  de  la  Rve,  a  Benedictine,  the  recent  editor  of  Origen's  works,  designed 
to  republish  Huet's  Origeniann,  with  additional  notes  and  observations;  but 
death  frustrated  the  purpose  of  that  learned  man.  Whoever  may  take  up  the 
design  of  de  la  Rue,  and  pursue  it  judiciously  and  impartially,  will  find  the  un- 
dertaking  to  be  great  and  the  materials  abundant  For,  great  and  excellent  as 
the  work  of  Huet  is  in  its  kind,  it  is  not  without  faults  and  defects.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  incomplete :  for  it  does  not  state  and  explain  all  the  peculiar 
doctrines  of  Origen,  but  only  those  which  were  publicly  censured  and  con- 
demned. I  could  easily  show,  to  any  man  wishing  to  be  informed,  that  Origen 
held  many  other  opinions  equally  novel,  false  and  pernicious  with  those  charged 
upon  him ;  which  however,  for  diverse  reasons,  no  person  censured  or  condemned. 
Again,  although  no  person  can  judge  correctly  of  Origen*s  theology,  [p.  607.] 
without  well  understanding  his  philosophy,  which  contained  the  grounds  of  his 
singular  opinions  on  divine  subjects,  yet  Huet  neglects  this  whole  subject, 
supposing  that  it  was  sufficient  to  say,  generally,  that  Origen  introduced  the 
Academy  almost  entire  into  the  church.  The  work  of  this  very  learned  man 
18  also  badly  arranged.  For,  in  reviewing  those  doctrines  of  Origen  which 
brought  him  into  ill  repute,  he  does  not  follow  the  order  of  nature,  but  that  of 
the  schools:  nor  does  he  show  us  how  Origen*s  opinions  stood  connected  with 
and  dependent  on  each  other,  but  he  arranges  them  all  under  general  hends 
without  regard  to  their  connexion.  This  mode  of  proceeding  was  quite  favora- 
ble to  bis  main  purpose,  which  was  simply  to  vindicate  Origen ;  but  it  is  em- 
barras-sing  to  those  who  wish  to  gain  a  correct  knowledge  and  a  just  estimate 
of  the  errors  of  that  great  man.  For  it  is  not  easy  to  judge  of  the  importance 
of  any  error,  without  tracing  it  to  its  source  and  seeing  its  connexion  with 
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opinions  to  which  it  is  related ;  because  many  sentiments,  considered  apart  and 
by  themselves,  appear  worthy  of  toleration  or  excuse,  but  if  considered  in  con- 
nexion with  their  origin  and  consequences,  they  assume  a  different  aspect,  and 
become  portentous.  Lastly,  throughout  his  worlc  Huet  labors  to  exhibit  Origen 
as  less  censurable  than  his  adversaries  made  him,  and  thus  assumes  the  office 
of  a  patron  and  advocate,  rather  than  that  of  a  cautious  guarded  historian  and  a 
wise  judge. 

Among  the  arguments  by  which  Huet  thinks  he  can  justify  Origen,  though 
not  wholly,  some  are  of  considerable  force,  but  others  are  quite  weak  and  in- 
efficient Of  the  former  character  is  the  man's  very  great  modesty;  which 
also  his  early  defender,  Pamphilua,  and  among  the  modems,  Haloiz,  (in  his 
Origines  defensus,  Lib.  ii.  c  2.)  have  urged  against  his  accusers.  And  it  is  true 
that,  in  many  places,  Origen  professes  not  to  decide  positively,  but  only  to  bring 
forward,  modestly  and  timidly,  probable  conjectures.  Thus  in  his  work  de  Prin' 
cipiis.  Lib.  i.  c.  6.  {  L  p.  69,  when  entering  on  a  discussion  respecting  the  end 
or  consummation  of  the  world,  he  deprecates  all  offence,  by  saying ;  Qu«b  quidem 
a  nobis  etiam  cum  magno  metu  et  cautela  dicuntur,  discutientibns  magis  et 
pertractantibas,  quam  pro  certo  ac  definite  statuentibus.  Indicatum  namque  a 
nobis  in  superioribus  est,  qus  sint  de  quibus  manifesto  dogmate  terminandum 

sit. Nunc  autem  disputandi  specie  magis,  quam  deiiniendi,  prout  possn- 

mus,  exercemur.  And  he  closes  the  chapter,  (p.  71,)  with  a  plain  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  ignorance  of  the  future  condition  of  our  bodies  after  the  destruction 
of  the  world.  Certius  tamen  qualiter  se  habitura  sit  res,  scit  solus  Deus  et  si 
qui  ejus  per  Christum  et  Spiritum  sanctum  amici  sunt  In  the  passage  on  the  in- 
carnation of  Christ,  {de  Principiist  Lib.  iL  c.  6.  { 2.  p.  90,)  he  says :  De  quo  nos  non 
[p.  608.]  temeritate  aliqua,  sed  quoniam  ordo  loci  deposcit  ea  magis,  quae  fides 
nostra  con tinet,  quam  quss  humansB  rationisassertio  vindicare  solet,  quam  pancissi- 
mis  proferemus,  suspiciones  potius  nostras  quam  manifestas  aliqnas  affirmationes 
in  medium  proferentes.  And,  lest  any  should  misunderstand  him,  he  closes  the 
whole  discussion  with  this  sentence,  (p.  92.) :  Haec  interim  nobis  ad  prtesens 
de  rebus  tam  difficilibus  disputantibus,  id  est,  de  incamatione  et  de  deitate  Christi 
occurrere  potuerunt  Si  quis  sane  melius  aliquid  poterit  invenire  et  evidentio- 
ribus  de  Scripturis  Sanctis  assertionibus  confirmare  qu®  dicit,  ilia  potius  quam 
haec  recipiantur.  Similar  protestations  occur  everywhere  in  his  work  de  Prin' 
cipiisy  and  in  his  other  writings.  Sometimes  he  brings  forward  two  or  three 
explications  of  the  same  thing,  and  leaves  it  optional  with  his  readers  to  select 
any  one  of  them,  or  to  reject  the  whole.  De  Princip,  Lib.  ii.  c.  3.  {  6.  p.  83 : 
His  igitur  tribus  opinionibus  de  fine  omnium  et  de  summa  beatitudine  prout 
sentire  potuimus  adumbratis,  unusquisque  legentium  apud  semctipsum  diligen- 

tius  et  scrnpulosius  judicet  si  potest  aliqua  harum  probari  vel  eligi. To 

this  his  commendable  modesty,  may  be  added  his  very  great  inconstancy  in  the 
explication  of  religious  doctrines.  For  he  does  not  always  and  everywhere 
advance  the  same  sentiments,  but,  on  the  gravest  subjects,  he  exhibits  different 
views  at  different  times  and  in  different  places :  whence  it  is  manifest,  that  the 
man  changed  his  own  views,  and  that  he  did  not  wish  to  prescribe  laws  for  hu- 
man thought    For  example,  if  we  compare  the  different  statements  he  makea 
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respecting  the  divine  Trinity^  or  respecting  Christ,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  we  most 
be  persuaded  that  to  him,  if  to  any  one,  the  lines  of  Horace  are  applicable, 
(Epistles,  Lib.  L  ep.  1.) 

Qao  teneun  vnltas  mntantem  Protaa  node  7 
Quod  petiitf'spemit,  repetit  qnod  nuper  omint. 
Dirait,  flsdificat,  mutat  qnadrata  rotundis. 
For,  the  Sabelliana,  the  Arians,  the  Nicenists,  and  others,  can  all  very  plausibly 
lay  claim  to  him.  The  canse  of  this  modesty  and  instability,  1  will  state  pre- 
sently. But  those  who  wish  correctly  to  understand  what  sort  of  a  man  Origen 
was,  should  remember,  that  he  was  not  always  and  nniformly  controlled  by 
modesty  and  instability.  His  timidity  and  changeableness  are  apparent,  when 
he  offers  philosophical  explanaiums  of  those  Christian  doctrines  which  theologi- 
ans call  revealed  truths,  that  is,  of  the  doctrines  which  we  leani  exclusively 
from  the  Bible,  such  as  the  doctrine  of  three  persons  in  the  Godhead,  the  doc- 
trine of  Christ,  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  of  the  resurrection  of  our  bodies.  For 
while  he  assumes  it  as  certain,  that  even  these  doctrines  are  accordant  with  the 
teachings  of  reason,  or  with  the  philosophy  which  is  agreeable  to  reason,  and 
that  the  former  may  bo  legitimately  deduced  from  the  latter;  yet  he  does  not 
pretend  that  he  is  one  who  can  show  inikllibly  how  they  stand  connected, 
although  he  has  no  doubts  that  others,  more  intelligent  than  he,  may  be  able 
to  do  it  But  he  is  much  more  bold  and  confident,  when  expound-  [p.  609.] 
ing  the  doctrines  which  lie  within  the  sphere  of  human  knowledge,  or  the 
doctrines  of  natural  religion,  such  as  those  concerning  God,  the  world,  the  soul, 
&c.  For  these  he  thinks  should  be  explained, — and  he  himself  confidently  ex- 
plains tliem,  in  accordance  with  the  precepts  of  that  philosophy  which  he 
embraced  as  true ;  and  he  sometimes  ridiculed  those  who  choose  to  hold  these 
doctrines,  simply,  and  according  to  the  literal  statement  of  the  Scriptures, 
rather  thaa  to  allow  reason  to  explain  and  modify  them.  Take  for  example, 
what  he  says  in  the  second  book  of  his  Principia,  respecting  the  human  soul  of 
Christ,  and  the  union  of  the  divine  with  the  human  nature  in  our  Savior.  On 
this  subject,  having  assumed  that  the  soul  of  Christ  was  of  the  same  nature 
with  ours,  he  unhesitatingly  applies  to  Christ's  soul  whatever  he  had  learned 
respecting  the  human  soul  in  the  school  of  his  master,  Ammonins ;  and  thus 
he  produced  a  doctrine  pregnant  with  dangerous  consequences,  and  one  alto- 
gether unknown  in  the  Scriptures.  Still  it  must  be  admitted,  that  although  the 
modesty  and  inconstancy  of  Origen  did  not  extend  so  far  as  his  patrons  and 
advocates  wish  us  to  believe,  yet  they  do  serve  to  vindicate  him  in  a  degree.^* 
And  of  similar  tendency  is,  what  Jerome  testifies  of  him,  (Epist.  Ixv.  c.  4.)  that 
he  wrote  to  Fabian,  the  Roman  bishop,  that  his  friend  Ambrose  had  published 
some  of  his  writings  which  he  did  not  wish  to  have  go  abroad.  And  yet,  in 
the  works  which  he  undoubtedly  wished  to  see  circulated  unlimitedly,  there  are 
passages  enough  that  may  be  censured. ^If  now,  over  and  above  these  ex- 
tenuations, we  look  at  the  apologies  for  Origen  by  Pamphilus,  Haloix,  Miran- 
dnlo,  Huet,  and  his  many  other  advocates,  we  shall  find  little  that  can  satisfy  a 
sagacious  and  impartial  mind.  For  example,  it  is  true,  as  his  friends  assert,  that 
the  accusers  of  Origen  disagree  among  themselves,  and  charge  him  with  con- 
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trary  errors ;  but  the  inference  they  would  draw,  that  therefore  Origen  was  in- 
nocent and  was  borne  down  by  false  accusations,  will  not  follow.  For  they 
themselves  admit,  that  Origen  was  not  uniform  in  his  belief,  and  that  he  uttered 
different  sentiments  at  different  times,  according  to  the  occasions,  the  persons 
he  was  combatting,  and  the  particular  state  of  his  mind.  And  hence,  he  is  not 
unfrequently  at  variance  with  himself,  and  the  opinion  he  advanced  at  one  time, 
he  afterwards  exchanged  for  another  altogether  different.  And  it  may  be  added, 
that  Origen  is  not  the  same  man  when  calmly  seated  in  the  teacher's  chair,  as 
he  is  when,  with  heated  feelings,  he  comes  forth  as  a  disputant  and  encounters 
an  antagonist.  As  a  teacher,  he  writes  soberly,  and  as  he  really  thinks ;  but 
when  he  is  disputing,  he  does  not  state  just  what  he  believes  or  regards  as  true, 
but  frequently  such  things,  true  or  false,  as  are  suited  to  embarrass  his  adver- 
sary. It  would  be  easy  to  show,  that  he  considered  disputes  as  to  be  settled  as 
wars  are,  or  that  it  was  not  important,  whether  his  antagonist  was  prostrated  by 
guile  and  subtilty  or  by  valor  in  combat.  And  hence,  the  positions  he  assumes 
[p.  610.]  when  confronting  Celsus,  or  the  Jews,  or  the  heretics,  are  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  those  he  lays  down  when  calmly  expounding  Christian  truth  as  a 
teacher. — No  more  account  do  I  make  of  the  argument,  with  which  nearly  all 
the  patrons  of  Origen  surfeit  us,  that  many  other  doctors  of  the  ancient  church 
taught  just  as  he  did  on  many  points  of  theology.  For,  not  to  insist  on  the 
principlB  that  the  multitude  of  those  who  embrace  an  error  does  not  make  it 
true,  it  was  the  fact,  that  most  of  those  who  agreed  with  Origen,  lived  after 
him,  and  they  appear  to  have  received  their  opinions  from  him,  as  being  the 
common  teacher  of  the  church.  Besides,  these  other  doctors  who  teach  and 
maintain  the  same  doctrines  with  Origen,  understood  those  doctrines  differently 
from  what  he  did,  and  they  were  led  in  a  very  different  manner  into  the  belief 

of  them. We  will  now  take  a  nearer  view  of  the  man  under  con^deration. 

And,  first,  we  will  speak  of  the  man  himself;  ihen^  of  his  philosophy;  and 
lastly,  of  his  theology,  and  his  method  of  explaining  religious  subjects. 

In  the  first  place,  Origen  himself,  if  judged  by  his  moral  worth,  was  unques- 
tionably a  great  and  estimable  man,  and  one  who  has  had  few  equals  in  any  age. 
Nor  would  it  divest  him  of  this  praise,  if  it  were  perfectly  true,  (as  stated  by 
Epiphanius,  Hseres.  Ixir.  c.  2.)  that  at  Alexandria  he  was  once  brought  to 
the  alternative  of  either  sacrificing  to  the  gods,  or  yielding  his  body  to  be 
polluted  by  an  Ethiopian ;  and  that  to  avoid  the  infamy,  he  promised  to  offer 
sacrifice ;  yet  he  did  not  do  so,  for  he  retracted  his  promise,  and  the  incense 
placed  in  his  hands  was  shaken  into  the  fire  by  the  bystanders.  Men  of  high 
character  have  maintained,  and  with  pretty  strong  arguments,  that  this  story 
should  be  classed  among  slanderous  fables.  But,  suppose  it  true,  and  it  will 
only  prove  that  Origen,  being  suddenly  arrested,  and  thrown  off  his  guard, 
hastily  concluded  that  he  should  sin  less  by  sacrificing  to  the  gods,  than  by 
yielding  his  body  to  be  stained  with  eternal  infamy  by  the  Ethiopian ;  but  that 
he  presently  recovered  himself,  and  instantly  reversed  his  determination.  In 
this,  I  think,  no  one  can  find  any  great  and  wilful  fault.  For  who  among  the 
holiest  of  mortals  is  so  uniformly  wise,  that,  in  the  most  trying  circumstances, 
he  conseota  to  no  divergence  from  the  strictest  rule  of  duty  ?    Yet,  except  this 
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one  thing,  Origen  possessed  every  excellence  that  can  adorn  the  Christian 
character ;  uncommon  piety,  from  his  very  childhood ;  astonishing  devotedness 
to  that  most  holy  reh'gion  which  he  professed ;  unequalled  perseverance  in 
labors  and  toils  for  the  advancement  of  the  Christian  cause ;  untiring  zeal  for  the 
church,  and  for  the  extension  of  Christianity ;  an  elevation  of  soul  which  placed 
him  above  all  ordinary  desires  or  fears ;  a  most  permanent  contempt  of  wealth, 
honors,  pleasures,  and  of  death  itself ;  the  purest  trust  in  the  Lord  Jesus,  [p.  61 1.] 
for  whose  sake,  when  he  was  old  and  oppressed  with  ills  of  every  kind,  he  patient- 
ly and  per<«everingly  endured  the  severest  sufferings.  It  is  not  strange,  therefore, 
tiiat  he  was  held  in  so  high  estimation,  both  while  he  lived  and  after  death. 
Certainly  if  any  man  deserves  to  stand  first  in  the  catalogue  of  saints  and  mar- 
tyrs, and  to  be  annually  held  up  as  an  example  to  Christians,  this  is  the  man : 
for,  except  the  apostles  of  Jesus  Christ  and  their  companions,  I  know  of  no 
one,  among  all  those  enrolled  and  honored  as  saints,  who  excelled  him  in  holi- 
ness and  virtue.  He  was  censured  indeed,  by  Demetrius  and  others,  for  having 
emasculated  himself:  audi  will  not  acquit  him  of  all  fault  in  that  matter. 
But  the  fault  itself  is  such  as  demonstrates  the  strength  of  his  resolution,  and 
his  devotedness  to  religion,  nor  could  it  be  committed  by  an  ordinary  man. 

But  Origen  does  not  appear  equally  great,  when  estimated  by  his  native 
powers.  Undoubtedly  he  possessed  genius,  had  a  very  happy  memory,  great 
thirst  for  knowledge,  a  very  fertile  imagination,  and  uncommon  eloquence  and 
powers  of  teaching;  and  these  caused  both  Christians  and  pagans  to  listen  to 
him,  with  intense  interest,  when  he  taught  philosophy  and  other  divine  and  hu- 
man sciences  in  the  Christian  school  of  Alexandria.  But  those  who  are  capable 
of  judging,  and  are  familiar  with  his  writings,  will  not  rank  him  among  ge- 
niuses of  the  highest  order.  Certainly  he  was  not  one  who,  as  the  saying  is, 
could  swim  without  his  board ;  1.  e.  not  one  who,  by  the  inherent  powers  of 
his  own  mind,  could  examine  truth  in  its  fundamental  principles,  and  discover 
and  judge  what  is  accordant  with  those  principles,  and  what  is  not.  He  was 
such  a  philosopher  as  many  in  this  and  every  age,  who  can  treasure  up  in  their 
memory  and  well  understand  the  systems  of  doctrine  inculcated  by  their  teach- 
ers, and  can  bring  out  their  acquired  knowledge,  pertinently,  when  questions 
and  occasions  demand  it ;  and  if  any  obstruction  is  thrown  in  their  path,  they 
can  swerve  a  little  this  way  or  that,  yet  always  are  sure  that  the  truth  lies 
wholly  within  the  sphere  of  their  received  instructions.  For  it  is  very  certain 
that  Origen  never  travels,  in  thought  or  argument,  beyond  the  bounds  of  that 
knowledge  which  he  received  in  early  life  from  his  teachers ;  he  never  philoso- 
phises freely,  and  in  the  exercise  of  his  own  ingenuity,  but  regards  the  system 
he  imbibed  from  Ainmonius  as  the  only  rational  and  sound  philosophy.  And 
hence,  so  long  as  this  philosophy,  which  was  his  sole  reliance,  supplies  suitable 
matter  for  his  discussions  and  componitions,  he  appears  a  valuable  writer,  and 
treats  his  subjects  with  acuteness  and  ingenuity ;  but  when  destitute  of  such  aid, 
as  is  frequently  the  case,  he  is  like  a  man  travelling  in  a  foreign  country,  who 
does  understand  how  the  roads  run.  This  is  no  where  more  apparent  than  in  his 
book  against  Celsus,  the  assailant  of  Christianity.  In  that  work,  so  long  as  [p.612] 
he  can  draw  from  his  philosophy,  he  appears  forccable  and  methodical ;  but  when 
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this  resonrce  Ms  him,  his  argaments  are  weak,  and  sometimea  fatile.  These 
remarks  explain,  tohy  the  man,  who  on  many  topics  ig  a  wise  and  acute  rea- 
soner,  is  on  others  puerile.  Unassisted,  he  rarely  produces  anything  of  much 
importance ;  but  when  sustained  by  his  master,  or  by  the  instructions  of  the 
Bible,  he  appears  very  respectable.  The  learning  of  Origen,  for  the  age  in 
which  he  lived,  was  abundant  and  excellent  He  had  read  immensely,  and  was 
acquainted  with  the  doctrines  of  all  sects,  both  of  philosophers  and  Christians. 
He  had  acquired  from  the  Greeks  their  polite  learning ;  and  he  was  not  igno- 
rant of  mathematics.  In  the  philosophical  department,  dialectics,  physies,  astro- 
nomy, &c.,  he  was  well  versed,  in  the  way  before  stated,  namely,  whatever  he 
had  received  from  the  lips  of  teachers  or  had  learned  from  books,  he  retained 
well  in  memory,  and  had  at  command.  In  Hebrew  learning  he  had  some 
knowledge.  In  short,  he  had  travelled  through  the  whole  encyclopaedia  of  hor 
man  knowledge  in  that  age,  and  he  was  justly  accounted  a  universal  scholar, 
both  by  the  Christians  and  by  other  people. 

We  now  proceed  to  his  philoHophy.  Besides  Clemens  Alex,  rector  of  the 
Christian  school  at  Alexandria,  a  follower  of  the  eclectic  mode  of  philosophiz- 
ing, he  had  for  his  preceptor  Ammonius  Saccas,  the  celebrated  founder  of  the 
new  Platonic  school,  who,  while  he  sought  to  bring  all  sects  of  philosophers  to 
agreement,  adopted  the  principle  that  the  philosophers  differed  only  on  trivial 
points,  and  were  agreed  in  matters  of  importance  to  virtue  and  happiness ;  and 
consequently,  that  there  is  but  one  philosophy,  though  under  different  forms,  or 
differently  stated.  Now  that  philosophy,  which  Origen  regarded  as  true,  and  as 
recognized  by  all  the  philosophers,  was  the  Ammonian  or  the  new  Platonic, 
though  slightly  modified,  that  it  might  not  conflict  with  Christian  principles, 
with  which  it  stood  in  the  closest  alliance.  Of  this  philosophy  I  will  give  a 
brief  summary,  which  it  is  easy  to  deduce  from  the  writings  of  Origen :  to  state 
it  fully,  would  be  needless. 

All  things  that  exist,  whether  corporeal  or  void  of  gross  matter,  emanated 
eternally  from  God,  the  source  of  all  things.  This  first  principle  of  the  new 
Platonic  school,  derived  from  Egyptian  wisdom,  as  we  have  elsewhere 
shown,  was  the  basis  or  foundation  of  Origen's  philosophy.  But  the  Christian 
scriptures  reject  this  doctrine,  taken  in  the  sense  in  which  the  Platonista  under- 
stood it  For  the  Platonists  believed  the  world  to  be  without  beginning,  and 
without  end,  or  to  have  flowed  forth  from  God  eternally,  and  to  be  destined  to 
continue  for  ever.  The  Christian's  Bible,  on  the  contrary,  cleariy  teaches,  that 
the  world  was  created  at  a  certain  time,  and  that  at  a  certain  time  it  will  perish, 
[p.  613.]  Origen  therefore  thought  it  necessary  to  modify  this  doctrine,  and 
adjust  it  to  the  instructions  of  Christianity  ;  and  so  he  introduced  the  idea  of  a 
perpetual  succession  or  propagation  of  worlds.  Innumerable  worids  similar 
to  this,  existed  and  perished,  before  the  present  world  was  produced ;  and  after 
this  world  shall  end,  innumerable  others  will  exist  in  endless  succession.  (See 
de  Principiis,  lib.  iii.  c.  6.  0pp.  torn.  i.  p.  149.)  Now  admitting  this  doctrine,  a 
person  may  believe  the  declarations  of  the  Scriptures  respecting  the  origin  and 
the  end  of  this  world,  and  at  the  same  time  hold  the  Platonic  dogma  of  the 
eternal  efflux  of  the  world  from  God,  and  its  eternal  duration.    Ycl  this  theory 
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of  an  eternal  series  of  worlds,  successively  springing  up  and  falling  to  ruin, 
though  not  requiring  any  great  powers  of  mind  for  its  invention,  did  not  origin- 
ate with  Origen.  He  simply  adopted  it  from  the  Stoics  and  others,  in  compli- 
ance with  the  precept  of  the  eclectic  philosophy,  that  the  truth  is  to  be  gathered 
from  all  sects. — We  proceed :  Souls^  like  all  other  finite  things,  emanated  from 
the  divine  nature,  long  before  the  material  world  was  formed ;  and  they  were 
originally  all  equal  in  their  nature,  in  moral  excellence,  and  in  rank ;  and  all, 
therefore,  with  no  exception,  had  in  them  some  combination  or  admixture  of 
corporeal  substance.  For  Origen  uniformly  inculcates,  that  only  the  divine  Be- 
ing is  altogether  free  from  corporeal  matter  and  of  a  simple  nature;  that  all  the 
other  beings  endowed  with  reason,  or  all  finite  spirits,  are  enclosed  in  a  sort  of 
subtile  and  etherial  vehicles,  or  a  drapery  of  a  corporeal  nature.  All  souls  more- 
over, possess  free  will,  and  equal  power  to  do  good  or  to  do  ill,  or  arc  able 
freely  to  do  the  one  or  the  other.  And  this  power  or  freedom  of  choice,  is  so 
inherent  in  them,  that  it  can  never  become  extinct  and  lost.  Origen,  (de  Prin' 
cipp.  lib.  ii.  c.  8.  sec.  2.  p.  94.)  defines  a  soul  to  be  sttbstantiam  rationahiliter 
sensihUem  et  mobilem:  which  definition  may  be  understood  from  what  has  been 
said.  On  this  freedom  of  volition,  which  is  a  property  of  all  souls  without  ex- 
ception, depend  all  the  changes  in  human  affairs  whether  past  or  future,  all  the 
changes  in  the  universe,  all  the  distinctions  and  differences  among  men  and 
spirits,  all  the  variations  in  the  divine  decrees  and  proceedings.  For  some 
souls,  while  in  their  celestial  state,  before  this  world  was  coated,  used  their  free 
will  wisely  and  properly ;  but  others  abused  it,  in  different  ways,  some  more 
grievously,  and  others  more  lightly.  And  therefore  divine  justice  demanded, 
tiiat  the  souU  which  had  misused  their  liberty  should  undergo  some  punish- 
ment And  hence  came  the  present  world,  and  the  race  of  men.  For  God  de- 
creed, that  the  sinning  souls  should  be  clothed  in  grosser  bodies,  so  that  they 
might  suffer  in  them  the  penalties  of  their  temerity.  And  as  there  was  great 
diversity  in  the  offences  committed  by  them,  it  became  necessary  for  God  to 
create  bodies  of  different  kinds  or  natures,  so  that  he  might  assign  to  each  a 
body  suited  to  the  magnitude  and  enormity  of  the  sins  which  defiled  it  [p.  614.] 
Some  souls  were  therefore  lodged  in  those  splendid  bodies,  the  sun,  the  moon, 
and  the  stars:  for  it  was  the  belief  of  Origen,  that  all  the  stars  have  souls. 
Others  were  doomed  to  inhabit  human  bodies,  which  are  vastly  inferior  in 
strength,  healthiness,  beauty,  &c.,  because  the  souls  to  be  imprisoned  in  them 
had  in  many  ways  deviated  from  the  path  of  rectitude  and  virtue,  and  therefore 
deserved  various  kinds  of  chastisement  for  their  ill  deserts.  Others,  the  de- 
mons for  example,  were  attached  to  bodies  more  tenuous  indeed  than  ours, 
but  extremely  ugly,  and  such  as  vehemently  excite  the  soul  to  evil.  By  the 
wisdom  of  the  supreme  Being,  all  these  bodies  are  skilfully  located,  and  most 
fitly  arranged,  so  as  to  produce  the  admirable  fabric  of  the  created  world.  But 
let  us  hear  Origen  explain  his  own  views ;  (de  Principiis^  lib.  ii.  c.  9.  sec.  6, 
p.  99.)  Deus  aequales  creavit  omnes  ac  similes,  quos  creavit,  quippe  qunm 
nulla  ei  caussa  varietatis  ac  diversitatis  existeret  Venim  quoniam  rationabiles 
ip8«e  creatures  -  -  arbitrii  facultate  donatae  sunt :  libertas  unumquemque  volun- 
tatis suae  vel  ad  profectum  per  imitationem  Del  provocavit,  vel  ad  defectum  per 
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negligentiam  trazit.  £t  hiec  exstitit  caussa  diversitatis  inter  rationabilea  crea* 
tuiHA,  non  ex  conditoria  voluntate  vel  judicio  originexn  trahens,  sed  propris  U- 
bertatis  arbitrio.  Deus  vero  cui  jam  ereaturam  suam  pro  meritodispenRare  jus- 
turn  videbatur,  diveraitatea  mentium  in  unius  mundi  conaonantiam  traxit,  quo 
velut  unam  domum,  in  qua  inesse  deberent  non  solum  vasa  aurea  et  argentea, 
sed  et  lignea  et  fictilia,  ex  istis  diversis  vasis  vel  animis  vel  mentibus  ornaret 
Et  has  caussas  mundus  iste  suae  diversitatis  accepit,  dum  unumquemque  divina 
providentia  pro  varietate  motuum  suorum  vel  animorum  propositique  dispensat 
And»  after  a  few  sentpnces,  he  thus  recapitulates  the  whole  statement :  (sec.  8. 
p.  100.)  Unumquodque  vas  (i.  e.  anima)  secundum  mensuram  puritatis  suas 
aut  impuritatis  locum,  vel  regionem,  vel  conditionem  nascendi  vel  explendi 
aliquid  in  hoc  mundo  accepit :  quae  omnia  Deus  usque  ad  minimum  virtute 
sapientiaB  suaB  providens  ac  dignoscens,  moderamine  judicii  sui  aequissima  retri- 
butione  universa  disponit,  quatenus  unicuique  pro  merito  vel  succurri  vel  coo- 
Buli  deberet.  Origen  explains  and  inculcates  this  opnion  often  and  largely; 
and  not  without  reason :  for  he  supposed  it  to  be  of  vast  importance,  for  the 
vindication  of  the  divine  wisdom  and  justice,  and  that  it  accounts  for  the  end- 
less diversities  which  exist  among  men  and  spirits.  The  souls,  distributed 
through  so  many  and  such  diversified  bodies,  do  not  change  their  essential 
nature ;  and  of  course  they  retain  their  native  freedom  of  volition.  And 
although  they  can  not  use  their  free  will  for  good  with  the  same  success,  as 
they  did  in  their  celestial  state  when  disconnected  with  gross  matter,  yet  they 
[p.  615.]  are  not  by  any  means  so  oppressed  and  fettered  by  their  bodies  as  to 
be  unable,  if  they  would  but  exert  their  rational  powers,  to  improve  slowly 
their  condition,  and  gradually  to  recover  their  former  beauty.  Therefore  such 
souls  as  exert  their  native  powers,  and  by  contemplation  and  other  means  sever 
themselves  from  the  imagination  and  senses  and  from  the  concupiscence  gene- 
rated by  the  body,  are  thereby  gradually  purified ;  and,  on  becoming  released 
from  their  bodies,  they  are  again  elevated  to  their  former  state.  Yet  they  do 
not  recover  their  primitive  felicity,  at  once  and  in  a  moment,  but  they  pass,  by 
a  slow  process,  through  various  changes  up  to  God.  And  the  souls  which  ne- 
glect this  duty,  will  either  migrate  into  other  bodies,  or  will  be  subjected  to 
some  harsher  modes  of  purgation,  until  they  shall  repent  and  begin  to  exert 
their  liberty  for  good.  And  when  all  souls  shall  have  returned  to  their  primi- 
tive state  and  to  God,  then  this  material  world  will  be  dissolved.  But  because, 
from  their  very  nature,  souls  can  never  lose  their  free  will,  nor,  consequently,' 
the  power  of  abusing  their  freedom,  the  very  souls  that  have  overcome  the  evils 
of  this  life,  as  well  as  others,  may  and  will  again  depart  from  duty  and  from  God, 
and  then  again  deserve  punishment  And  whenever  their  number  shall  be 
sufficiently  large,  God  must  again  create  bodies,  and  out  of  them  frame  a  new 
world  in  which  he  can  punish  the  violators  of  his  eternal  law,  each  according 
to  his  merits  and  the  magnitude  of  his  offence.  And  of  this  successive  rise  oi 
worlds,  there  will  be  no  end ;  because  the  liberty  of  the  will,  which  naturally 
belongs  to  all  souls,  prevents  their  ever  arriving  at  an  unchangeable  constancy 
in  good.  To  judge  correctly  of  the  theology,  which  Origen  based  on  this  phi- 
losophy, we  must  keep  in  view  his  two  preceptors,  Clement^  of  Alexandria,  and 
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AmmoitnM.  The  fonner  of  these,  as  we  hare  already  shown,  held  philosophy 
in  Yery  high  estimation ;  and  he  maintained  that  philosophy  correctly  under- 
stood, and  freed  from  the  false  notions  of  the  sects,  does  not  disagree  with  the 
religion  of  Christ  The  latter,  Ammonias,  not  only  sought  to  reconcile  the 
Christian  religion  with  the  precepts  of  his  philosophy,  but  he  also  believed,  as 
already  shown,  that  Christianity  could  be  reconciled  with  the  Pagan  religions, 
provided  they  were  rightly  explained  and  were  divested  of  the  fables  and  error 
brought  into  them  by  the  vulgar  and  by  the  priests.  Now  Origen,  treading  in 
the  footsteps  of  his  teachers,  regarded  philosophy  as  a  precious  gift  of  God  ; 
and  he  supposed  that  the  wisdom  proclaimed  by  Christ,  although  more  sublime 
and  perfect  than  philosophy,  was  nevertheless  based  upon  it;  and  that  all 
Christian  doctrines  might  be  explained  and  vindicated  by  philosophy.  Indeed, 
it  is  not  to  be  concealed,  that  he  coincided  with  Ammonius  in  the  belief  that 
the  popular  religions,  if  their  fables  and  superstition  were  excluded,  might  in 
a  measure  be  combined  with  Christianity.  In  order  to  reconcile  the  worship 
of  one  God,  which  Christianity  requires,  with  paying  homage  to  many  gods, 
Ammonius  assumed,  that  God  had  committed  the  administration  and  [p.  616.] 
government  of  the  various  parts  of  the  universe  to  demons  of  great  power  and 
virtue ;  and  that  it  was  reasonable  and  proper  that  some  honor  and  public  rev^ 
rence  be  paid  to  these  powerful  ministers  of  the  divine  Providence :  because 
God,  the  supreme  Lord,  is  honored  in  the  person  of  his  friends ;  ju4  as  the 
respect  paid  to  the  vicegerents  and  envoys  of  earthly  kings  and  princes,  re- 
dounds to  the  honor  of  the  kings  and  princes  whom  they  represent  More- 
over, these  legates  and  ministers  of  God  have  the  power  of  conferring  benefits 
on  men,  such  as  health,  a  salubrious  atmosphere,  fruitful  seasons,  and  all  the 
comforts  of  life ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  they  have  power  in  various  ways  to 
harm  those  who  despise  them.  And  hence,  the  interests  of  mankind  require, 
that  some  worship  should  be  paid  to  them ;  and  the  people  of  the  primitive 
ages  were  divinely  instructed  to  do  this ;  but,  in  process  o(  time,  a  depraved 
human  belief  converted  these  ministers  of  God  into  imaginary  deities,  and  in- 
troduced numerous  errors  and  corrupt  rites,  and  even  caused  the  worship  of  the 
supreme  Being  to  become  almost  extinct  and  lost  Now  if  these  faults  were 
corrected,  and  the  worship  of  the  demons  restored  to  its  pristine  bimplieity, 
there  would  be  nothing  to  forbid  men's  paying  supreme  homage  to  the  one  su- 
preme God,  and  at  the  same  time,  yielding  reverence  to  the  ministers  of  God, 
in  the  ancient  manner,  in  certain  places,  at  proper  times,  and  with  suitable 
rites.  And  to  these  views,  for  substance,  Origen  gave  assent  He  believed, 
that  God  has  committed  the  care  and  government  of  the  several  provinces  of 
his  great  empire,  the  universe,  to  angels  of  different  orders,  who  are  the  guar- 
dians and  protectors  not  only  of  nations,  but  of  individual  men,  and  also  of  ani- 
mals,  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  &c.  Whether  prayers  and  worship  should  be  of- 
fered  to  these  angels,  he  does  not  explicitly  state,  in  any  of  his  works  that  have 
reached  us :  and  yet,  in  a  few  passages,  he  does  not  disguise  the  fact  that  he 
leaned  much  towards  an  opinion  but  little  diverse  from  that  of  Ammonius 
above  stated,  respecting  the  union  of  the  worship  of  one  God  with  the  worship 
of  demons.    See  Huefs  Origeniana^  lib.  ii.  p.  89. 
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Origen's  idea  of  the  relation  and  connexion  between  Christianity  and  philc 
Bophy,  may  be  learned  diBtinctly  from  two  passages  in  his  writings  still  presenr- 
ed.  The  first  passage  is  in  his  PhUocalia^  taken  from  his  epistle  to  Gregoiy 
Thanmatnrgns,  bishop  of  Neocesarea,  and  exhibited  in  the  edition  of  his  works 
by  Charles  de  la  Rue,  torn.  L  p.  30.  Here  Origen  asserts,  that  philosophy  is  as 
important  to  Christian  theology,  as  geometry,  music,  grammar,  rhetoric  and  as- 
tronomy are  to  philosophy :      'Oa-t g  pavX  fCkovaprnv  raiJ'u  ^fl  y^afjitt^ias  -  -  -  As 

This,  he  says,  in  reference  to  the  true  philosophy,  or  philosophy  purified  from 
the  corruptions  and  figments  of  the  sects :  and  such  he  believed  to  be  the  philo- 
sophy which  he  had  learned  from  Ammonius,  after  correcting  it  in  a  few  points 
[p.  617.]  to  make  it  harmonize  with  Christianity.  Therefore,  as  astronomy, 
geometry,  music,  and  the  other  sciences  are  useful  to  a  philosopher  for  sharpen^ 
ing  his  acumen,  strengthening  his  reasoning  powers,  and  enabling  him  to  com- 
prehend and  arrange  more  perfectly  the  precepts  of  philosophy  j  so,  he  sup- 
posed, philosophy  is  useful  to  a  theologian,  as  helping  him  to  acquire  just 
views  of  Christian  doctrines  and  to  ^ve  just  expositions  of  them.  In  the  other 
passage,  (which  is  in  his  xv.  Homily  on  Genesis,  sec.  3.  Opp.  tom.  ii.  98.)  he 
discourses  more  at  large,  and  not  only  of  what  he  considered  the  true  philoso- 
phy, but  also  of  the  current  philosophy  of  the  day,  whether  true  or  false.  He 
first  lays  down  this  proposition :  Philosophia  neque  in  omnibus  legi  Dei  con- 
traria  est,  neque  in  omnibus  consona:  and  he  then  explains  botli  parts  of  the 
proposition,  adducing  examples  for  illustration.  On  the  agreement  of  philoso- 
phy with  the  divine  law,  he  says :  Multi  enim  philosophornm  unum  esse  Deum, 
qui  cuneta  creaverit,  scribunt.  In  hoc  consentiunt  legi  Dei.  Aliquanti  etiam 
hoc  addidemnt,  quod  Deus  cuneta  per  verbum  suum  et  fecerit  et  regat,  et  ver- 
bum  Dei  sit,  quo  cuneta  moderentur.  In  hoc  non  solum  legi,  sed  etiam  Evan- 
geliis  consona  scribunt  Moralis  vero  et  physkci,  qusB  didtur,  philosophia, 
paene  omnia  quie  nostra  sunt  sentiunt.  He  then  proceeds  to  the  points  of  dis- 
agreement between  the  divine  law  and  philosophy,  thus :  Dissident  vero  a  no- 
bis, cum  Deo  dicunt  'esse  materiam  coaetemam.  Dissident,  cum  Deum  negant 
curare  mortalia,  sed  providentiam  ejus  supra  lunaris  globi  spatia  cohiberi.  Dis- 
sident a  nobis,  cum  vitas  nascentium  ex  stellarum  cursibus  pendunt.  Dissi- 
dent, cum  sempiternum  dicunt  hune  mundum  et  nuUo  fine  claudendum.  Sed 
et  alia  plurima  sunt,  in  quibus  nobiscum  vel  dissident  vel  concordant  These 
statements  of  Origen  will  be  better  understood,  if  we  consider  his  subdivisions 
of  philosophy ;  namely,  that  philosophy  was  commonly  divided  into  three  parts, 
logic,  physics  and  ethics,  or  into  rational,  natural  and  moral  Therefore,  as  he 
most  explicitly  affirms,  that  the  philosophers  agree  perfectly  with  the  Christians 
in  physics  and  ethics,  or  in  natural  and  moral  philosophy,  it  is  clear  that  the 
whole  disagreement  between  philosophy  and  Christianity,  in  his  opinion,  re- 
lated to  logic  or  rational  philosophy.  But  his  rational  philosophy  is  not  that 
which  we  understand  by  the  term ;  but  it  is  aniology,  or  our  pneumatolagy, 
cosmogony,  and  natural  theology,  as  is  manifest  from  the  examples  he  adduces. 
This  his  rational  philosophy,  as  taught  by  the  philosophical  sects,  was,  accord- 
ing to  his  judgment,  in  many  things  contrary  to  the  Christian  religion:  but  if 
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ireed  from  the  errors  and  false  opinions  of  the  sects,  and  made  to  conform  to 
the  truth,  it  would  contain  nothing  inconsistent  with  Christianity.  And  this 
true  rational  philosophy,  he  believed  to  be  that  which  he  had  learned  in  the 
school  of  Aromonios.  This  was  the  philosophy,  which  he  wished  to  associate 
with  Christian  truth,  and  to  produce  a  system  embracing  both. 

How  large  a  place  in  theology,  Origen  would  allow  to  what  he  [p.  618.] 
accounted  true  philosophy,  and  by  what  laws  he  would  combine  them  together, 
we  are  now  to  show.  In  the  first  place,  he  affirmed,  that  all  the  things  which 
must  be  believed  in  order  to  salvation,  are  most  plainly  set  forth  in  the  Scrip- 
tures :  and  these  things,  he  would  have  men  simply  believe  without  subjecting 
them  at  all  to  the  dominion  of  philosophy.  Thus,  in  the  introduction  to  his 
work  de  Principiis  (eec.  3.  p.  47.)  he  says :  Illud  autem  scire  oportet,  quoniam 
sancti  Apostoli  fidem  Christ!  pradicantes,  do  quibusdam  quidem  quiecunque 
necessaria  (ad  salutem)  crediderunt,  omnibus  etiam  his  qui  pigriores  erga  inqui- 
sitionem  divinee  scientiiB  videbantur,  manifestissime  tradiderunt  And  of  the 
doctrines  which  he  supposed  were  taught  in  the  clearest  manner  in  the  Bible, 
and  which  should  be  received  without  dubitation  or  criticism,  he  made  out  a 
sort  of  catalogue.  It  is  this :  (I)  There  is  one  God,  the  author  and  creator  of 
all  things.  (II)  In  these  last  days,  this  God  hath  sent  Christ  to  call  first  the  Jews, 
and  then  other  nations.  (Ill)  Jesus  Christ  was  bom  of  the  Father,  anterior  to  the 
creation  (ante  omnem  creaturam),  and  was  the  minister  of  the  Father  in  the  crea- 
tion of  all  things.  (IV)  The  same  Christ,  although  he  was  God,  was  made  man, 
and  became  incarnate ;  and  being  made  man,  he  remained  God  as  he  was  before ; 
he  truly  suffered,  truly  died,  and  truly  rose  again.  (V)  In  hdnor  and  dignity, 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  an  associate  of  the  Father  and  the  Son.  (VI)  Every  soul 
possesses  reason,  and  free  volition  and  choice ;  and,  when  removed  from  the 
body,  will  be  rewarded  or  punished  according  to  its  deserts.  (VII)  Our  bodies 
will  be  raised  in  a  state  highly  improved.  (VIII)  A  devil  and  his  angels 
exist;  and  they  strive  to  immerse  men  in  sins.  (IX)  This  world  will  hereafter 
be  dissolved.  (X)  The  holy  Scriptures  were  dictated  by  the  Spirit  of  God ; 
and  they  have  a  twofold  sense,  the  one  obvious,  the  other  latent.  (XI)  There 
are  good  angels  and  powers,  which  minister  to  the  salvation  of  men.  These, 
he  says,  are  specimens  (species)  of  the  things  that  are  manifestly  inculcated  in 
the  Apostolic  annunciation.  This  language  seems  to  imply,  that  Origen  did 
not  aim  to  make  a  complete  enumeration  of  the  ddctrines  clearly  taught  in 
the  Bible  and  necessary  to  be  known,  but  only  to  give  a  specimen  ofsuch  a  col- 
lection.   Yet  of  this  [  am  not  entirely  certain,  and  I  leave  others  to  decide. 

But  the  inspired  men,  by  whom  the  principal  truths  of  religion  are  stated 
so  intelligibly  to  all,  have  left  other  truths  in  some  obscurity.  In  the  first 
place,  they  have  not  clearly  stated  the  grounds  and  reasons  of  the  truths  which 
they  require  us  to  believe :  that  is,  they  have  not  shown  us  how  the  revealed 
truths  tiiey  tench  stand  related  to  the  first  principles  of  truth  and  reason. 
And  again,  the  things  themselves,  they  have  indeed  stated  clearly  enough ;  but 
of  the  how,  why  and  wherefore  they  are  so,  they  are  silent  And  here  the  in- 
dustry of  wise  and  perspicacious  christians  may  find  employment ;  first,  in 
eearching  out  and  demonstrating,  by  the  aids  of  philosophy,  the  grounds  and 
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[p.  619.]  reasons  of  the  doctrines  divinely  revealed ;  and  eecondly,  in  detennin- 

ing,  on  the  principles  of  a  true  philosophy,  the  modes  and  relations  of  the 

things  revealed  in  the  Scriptures.     Such,  I  suppose,  were  Origen's  views :  but 

let  us  hear  his  own  words.     In  the  preface  to  his  work  de  Princijnis,  he  says : 

Ratwnem  assertionis  eorum  reliquerunt  (Apostoli)  ab  his  inquirendam^  qui 

Spiritus  dona  excellentiora  mererentur,  et  preecipue  sermonis,  sapientiae  et 

scientiaB  gratiani  per  ipsum  Spiritum  Sanctum  percepissent     Here  we  are 

taught,  that  the  things  at  first  obscure,  afterwards  become  more  clear.    Again 

he  says :  De  aliis  vero  dixerunt  quidem,  quia  sint :  quomodo  autem,  aut  unde 

aint,  siluerunt ;  profecto  ut  studiosiores  quique  ex  posteris  suis,  qui  amatores 

essent  sapientiae,  exercitium  habere  possent,  in  quo  ingenii  sui  fructum  osten- 

derent,  hi  videlicet  qui  dignos  se  et  capaces  ad  recipiendam  aapicntiam  pre* 

pararent    These  statements  need  exemplification ;  and  Origen  himself  affords 

it.    That  the  world  at  a  certain  time  began  to  exist,  and  will  at  a  certain 

time  pensh,  is  incontrovertible,  and  is  most  expressly  affirmed  in  Scripture. 

But  for  what  cause  it  was  created,  and  why  it  will  be  destroyed,  we  are  very 

obscurely  informed.    Therefore,  these  are  things  to  be  investigated  by  the  aid 

of  philosophy. — That  men  have  apostatised,  is  clear;  but  the  causes  of  tlieir 

apostasy  are  not  equally  manifest,  and  therefore  must  be  inquired  after. — 

That  the  Holy  Spirit,  no  leas  than  the  Son,  proceeded  from  tiie  Father,  the 

Scriptures  manifebtly  teach ;  but  the  mode  of  the  procession,  they  do  not 

define.  He. subjoins :  In  hoc  non  jam  manifesto  decemitur,  utrum  (Spiritus  S.) 

natus  an  innatus,  vei  filius  etiam  Dei  ipse  habendus  sit,  nee  ne.    Sed  inqui- 

renda  jam  ista  pro  viribus  sunt  de  sacra  scriptura  et  sagaci  perquisitione 

investiganda. — ^That  the  devil  and  his  angels  are  real  existences,  and  also  the 

angels  of  an  opposite  character,  no  person  who  has  read  the  Bible  will  deny.  I 

Of  these  he  t«lls  us ;  Sum  quidem  hsBc ;  qucD  autem  sint,  aut  quomodo  sint,  non  ! 

satis  clare  exposuit.    Here,  therefore,  he  vrho  seeks  for  knowledge,  must  labor  | 

for  it 

On  this  subject  it  is  ei^pecially  to  be  noticed,  that  both  here  and  elsewhere 
Origen  teaches,  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  not  entirely  silent  respecting  the 
causes  or  reasons  of  the  truths  they  assert,  but  as  it  were  give  us  intimations 
of  them ;  but  respecting  the  modes  or  forms  of  the  things,  they  are  wholly 
silent.  And  hence,  they  who  attempt,  by  the  aid  of  philosophy,  to  explore  the 
inmost  recesses  of  theology,  or  in  other  words,  to  bring  into  the  light  what 
the  Scriptures  have  left  in  the  dark, — have  not,  in  all  cases,  the  same  task  to 
perform,  and  the  same  success  to  anticipate.  Those  who  labor  to  explain  the 
causes  or  reasons  of  the  truths  taught  in  the  Bible,  must  not  only  call  philoho* 
phy  to  their  aid,  but  must  also  carefully  search  out  the  arcane  senses  of  Holy 
Scripture.  For  Origen  firmly  believed,  that  under  cover  of  the  words,  phrases, 
images,  and  narratives  of  the  Scriptures,  the  Holy  Spirit  had  concealed  the  in- 
ternal reasons  and  grounds  of  things ;  or,  as  he  himself  expresses  it,  that  in  the 
body  of  holy  writ,  (so  he  denominates  the  proper  sense  of  the  words,)  there  was 
[p.  620.]  a  soulf  (an  arcane  and  recondite  sense,)  and  that  this  soul  exhibits,  to 
careful  contemplaters  of  it,  as  it  were  in  a  mirror,  the  causes,  connections,  and 
dependencies  of  both  human  and  divine  wisdom.    In  this  he  trod  in  the  path  of 
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Phiio  Judnus;  whom  her— following  the  example  and  authority  of  ClemerU,  his 
preceptor^ — regarded  as  the  wisest  of  all  explorers  of  tlie  true  sense  of 
Scripture,  and  therefore  followed  as  his  guide. — ^But  when  the  modes,  or  f&rms 
of  the  things  are  to  be  examined,  the  philosophic  theologian  need  not  resort  to 
the  sacred  Scriptures ;  because,  as  they  say  nothing  of  the  modes  of  things,  he 
must  trust  and  follow  his  own  ingenuity  and  the  dictates  of  philosophy.  A  pas- 
sage  already  cited  is  applicable  here;  but  I  will  adduce  another,  equally  expli- 
cit, and  admirably  illustrative  of  the  character  of  Origen's  system.  He  says, 
(p.  49)  :  Oportet  igitur,  velut  dementis  ac  fundamentis  hujuflmodi  uli  secun- 
dum mondatum  quod  dicit:  Eluminate  votis  lumen  scientia  (Hosea,  x.  12,  Sep- 
tuag.)  omnem,  qui  cupit  aeriem  quamdam  et  corpus  ex  horum  omnium  ratlone 
perficere,  ut  manifestis  et  necessariia  assertionibus  de  singulis,  quibusque  quid 
sit  in  vero  rimetur  et  unum  (ut  diximus)  corpus  efficiat  exemplis  et  affirmationi- 
bus,  vel  hia  quas  in  Sanctis  Scripturis  invenerit  (L  e.,  he  who  would  combine 
theology  and  philosophy,  and  from  both  frame  one  system,  must  endeavor  to 
ascertain  the  grounds  and  reasons  of  the  doctrines*  by  examining  into  the  arcane 
sense  of  the  sacred  books,)  vel  quas  ex  consequentisB  ipsius  indagine  ac  recti 
tenore  repererit,  (L  e.  but  if  the  mode  is  the  thing  sought  for,  of  which  the  Scrip- 
tures say  nothing,  then  it  is  sufficient  to  explain  and  define  it  in  accordance 
with  (tenore  recti)  the  dictates  of  philosophy.) — These  statements  may  enable 
us  to  understand  why  Origen,  in  explaining  religious  truths,  generally  betakes 
himself  first  to  reason  and  philosophy,  and  then  recurs  to  the  sacred  oracles, 
to  elucidate  by  them  his  explanations,  and  to  confirm  his  conjectures  by  some 
similitude ;  but  sometimesi  without  consulting  the  Scriptures  at  all,  he  makes 
philosophy  his  sole  guide.  The  former  is  his  course,  when  he  supposes  the  in- 
quiry relates  to  the  causes  of  things ;  and  the  latter  when  the  modes  or  forms 
are  discussed.  Yet  as  these  two  things  are  intimately  connected  and  often 
scarcely  separable,  he  not  unfrequently  confounds  them,  and  but  seldom  discii- 
minates  accurately  between  them. 

The  labor  of  investigating  the  causes  or  reasons  of  the  revealed  truths  and 
doctrines  by  appeals  to  the  Scriptures,  is  more  arduous  and  difficult  than  the 
labor  of  exploring  and  defining  the  modes  or  forms  of  holy  things.  Because, 
for  the  former,  the  illumination  and  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit  are  necessary ;  and 
none  can  succeed  in  it»  (as  he  says,)  **  except  those  who  have  acquired  the  more 
excellent  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spuit,  and,  especially,  have  obtained,  through  the 
Holy  Spirit,  the  gift  of  language,  of  wisdom*  and  of  knowledge."  This  he  re- 
peats often,  both  in  his  work  de  Principiis  and  elsewhere,  declaring  [p.  621.] 
that  they  only  are  competent  to  this  work  whom  God  deems  wortliy  of  his  spe- 
cial friendship.  He  says,  repeatedly :  Certius  sciunt,  qui  Dei  per  Christum  et 
Spiritum  Sanctum  amici  sunt.  The  full  force  of  his  declarations  can  be  under- 
stood by  those  only  who  are  familiar  with  the  theology  of  the  ancient  Chris- 
tians. It  was  an  established  opinion  among  them,  one  that  prevailed  long  be- 
fore the  times  of  Origen,  that  the  proper  and  natural  sense  of  the  words  of  the 
Bible  is  obvious  to  all  readers  who  are  not  heedless  and  stupid ;  but  that  what 
Origen  calls  spirtidlem  inteUigeniiam — ^the  remote  sense,  or  that  latent  under 
the  words  and  things^ — ^is  manifest  only  to  those  whom  the  Holy  Spuit  in- 
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structa  and  illaminates.  And  this  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  confers  the 
power  of  discovering  the  mysteries  hidden  in  the  sacred  books,  they  called  iht 
gift  of  wisdom  and  knowledge ;  and  of  this  gift  they  understood  Sl  Paul  to  speak, 
1  Cor.  xiL  8 ;  "  For  to  one  is  given  by  the  Spirit  the  word  of  wisdom  (<ro^(as) ; 
to  another  the  word  of  knowledge  (yv^tut)  by  the  same  Spirit."  And  hence 
they  were  accustomed  to  use  the  word  knowledge  (ypw^it)  to  designate  the 
mystical  sense  of  the  Bible.  See  Jo.  Ern.  Grabe's  Spicil.  Patr.  et  Hroreticor. 
Saec.  L  p.  328 ;  and  the  notes  of  the  learned  on  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas, }  6. 
Now,  as  Origen  believed,  that  in  the  Scriptures  the  Holy  Spirit  teaches  as — 
not  indeed  by  the  words  but  by  the  things  which  the  words  indicate,  not  openly 
but  covertly,  by  allegories  and  enigmas — how  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity harmonize  with  each  other,  and  with  the  decisions  of  philosophy,  it  was 
natural  for  him  to  assert,  that  divine  assistance  is  necessary  for  drawing  this 
nut  out  of  its  envelope. — ^The  other  task,  that  of  exploring  the  modes  of  thingsi 
was  less  difficult ;  because,  in  addition  to  a  knowledge  of  true  philosophy,  it 
required  only  an  earnest  application  of  the  powers  of  the  human  mind.  And 
hence,  as  rational  truth  and  revealed  or  heavenly  truth  do  not  disagree,  a  sageu 
cious  man,  possessing  sound  reason,  can  easily  discover  their  agreement.  Yet 
he  does  not  deny,  but  declares  often  and  in  various  terms,  that  as  divine  things 
are  more  sublime  and  excellent  than  human,  great  care  is  necessary  lest  we 
misjudge  in  such  matters;  and  that  some  parts  of  the  Christian  religion  are  so 
difficult,  that  they  can  scarcely,  if  at  all,  be  adequately  explained  by  human 
phrases  and  analogies.  Of  this  nature,  he  gravely  tells  us,  is  the  doctrine  of 
the  union  of  two  natures  in  Christ,  which,  though  he  explains  it  according  to  | 

the  principles  of  his  philosophy,  yet  he  bids  his  hearers  remember,  can  never  be  I 

fully  explained.    Of  this  doctrine  he  says  (de  Principp.  L.  ii.  c.  6.  (  2.  p.  90) :  j 

•*  I  suppose  that  it  is  beyond  the  comprehension  of  even  the  holy  Apostles ;  I 

nay,  perhaps,  the  explanation  of  this  sacrament  exceeds  all  created  intelligence  ! 

among  the  Angels." — ^From  these  statements,  I  think,  we  may  learn  the  cause 
of  the  great  modesty  and  timidity  which  Origen  exhibits  in  his  exposition  of 
many  topics  in  theology.  He  supposed  no  one,  unless  having  familiar  inter- 
[p.  622.]  course  with  God,  and  receiving  ihegifl  cf  wisdom  and  knowledge^  could 
successfully  explore  the  hidden  meanings  of  the  Bible ;  but  whether  he  himself 
had  obtained  this  gift  fW)m  God,  he  dared  not  decide.  He  therefore  always  ap- 
proached  this  species  of  discussion  with  timidity,  and  he  left  it  timidly ;  he 
almost  never  affirmed  positively,  that  he  had  ascertained  the  true  import  of  the 
texts  he  discussed.  He  assumes  more  confidence,  indeed,  when  he  thinks  the 
coincidence  between  theology  and  philosophy  to  be  manifest ;  and  he  seems, 
sometimes,  to  know  and  be  positive,  rather  than  diffidently  to  utter  his 
opinions.  Yet,  as  he  fully  believed  that  many  things  in  theology  are  beyond  • 
human  comprehension,  he  seldom  discusses  what  we  call  the  mysteries  of  reli- 
gion, in  a  manner  that  would  imply  the  impossibility  that  anything  more  eati»- 
ftictory  can  be  said  of  them.  On  the  contrary,  he  almost  invariably  declares 
himself  ready  to  change  his  opinion,  if  any  friend  of  God  can  offer  more  correct 
idews  of  the  subject. 

It  will  now  be  seen,  if  I  mistake  not,  of  what  nature  and  magnitude  were 
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those  offences  of  Origen  against  Christianity,  which  occasioned  so  much  con- 
troversy during  so  many  ages.  They  aU  originated  from  this  one  principle, 
wliieb  he  regarded  as  beyond  all  controversy,  that  such  affinity  and  cangruity 
exist  between  Chriatianity  and  human  reason^  that  not  only  the  grounds  but  also 
the  forms  of  ail  Christian  doctrines  may  be  explained  by  the  dictates  of  philosophy. 
Yet  this  error,  though  not  small,  might  be  considered  only  a  slight  stain  upon 
that  holy  and  extraordinary  man,  if  it  liad  not  been  carried  beyond  mere  specu^ 
iation.  But  he  recommended  to  the  preachers  of  Christianity,  to  carry  what  he 
taught  into  use  and  general  practice ;  and  he  prescribed  for  their  guidance  the 
following  maxim :  That  it  is  vastly  important  to  the  honor  and  advantage  of 
Christianityy  that  all  its  doctrines  be  traced  back  to  the  sources  of  aU  truths  or  be 
shown  to  flow  from  the  principles  of  phUosophsf;  and  consequently,  that  a  ChriS" 
tian  theologian  should  exert  his  ingenuity  and  industry  primarily,  to  demonstrate 
the  harmony  between  religion  and  reason^  or  to  show  that  there  is  nothing  taught  in 
the  Scriptures  but  what  is  founded  in  reason.  He  himself,  as  we  have  seen,  fol- 
lowed this  his  precept  with  some  degree  of  moderation  and  prudence :  but  by 
laying  down  this  principle,  and  also  by  his  example,  he  gave  to  the  more  daring 
ample  power  and  licence  to  do  violen<^e  to  revealed  truth,  and  to  strangely  pervert 
the  plainest  doctrines  of  the  Bible,  so  that  they  might  appear  in  harmony  with  a 
true  or  fiilse  philosophy.  His  direction  to  make  appeals  to  the  Scriptures,  might 
seem  to  counteract  tJie  evil,  but,  in  reality,  it  increased  and  amplified  it.  For, 
by  teaching  that  the  philosophical  reasons  of  all  the  Christian  doctrines  lie  con- 
cealed in  the  narration  and  sentences  of  the  Bible,  and  should  be  drawn  fortli 
by  art  and  ingenuity,  he  prompted  the  indiscreet  and  those  of  exuberant  imagi- 
nations,  as  it  were,  to  put  out  the  light  of  revelation,  or  obscure  its  simple  wis- 
dom, by  their  childish  and  silly  allegories. — ^The  foundation  of  all  his  faults 
was,  that  he  fully  believed  nothing  to  be  more  true  and  certain  than  [p.  628.J 
what  the  philosophy  he  received  from  Ammonias  taught  him  respecting  God, 
the  world,  souls,  demons,  &c ;  and  therefore  he  in  a  measure  recast  and  re- 
modelled the  doctrines  of  Christ,  after  the  pattern  of  that  philosophy,  doing  it 
indeed,  for  the  most  part,  modestly  and  hesitatingly,  but  sometimes  quite 
boldly,  and  in  a  style  somewhat  authoritative. 

The  entire  system  of  philosophical  religion  whieh  existed  in  the  mind  of 
Origen,  no  one  has  fully  delineated :  nor  was  Origen  uniform  and  consistent  in 
his  statements  of  it ;  for  he  discards  at  one  time  what  he  affirms  at  another.  A 
large  part  of  his  system,  however,  will  be  obvious  to  one  who  considers  what 
we  have  already  said  of  his  philosophy,  and  especially  what  he  held  respecting 
the  origination  of  all  things  from  God,  the  .free-vrill  of  souls,  their  transgressing 
in  their  primitive  state,  and  before  their  union  with  bodies,  and  other  kindred 
subjects ;  for,  while  he  was  undecided  on  many  other  topics,  on  these  he  had  no 
doubts ;  and  therefore  he  constantly  applied  these  views  to  the  explication  of 
the  Christian  doctrines. — Specimens  of  his  opinions  on  the  most  essential 
points  in  theology,  are  all  we  shall  present  for  the  gratification  of  those  wish- 
ing to  know  these  matters.  In  the  first  place,  he  supposed  that  all  the  decla- 
rations of  the  Scriptures  respecting  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit, 
might  be  easily  reconciled  with  his  philosophy.    For,  believing  that  all  things 
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eternally  emanated  from  the  divine  nature,  he  attributed  to  the  Son  and  to  the 
Holy  Spirit  the  highest  rank  among  these  emanations  from  the  divine  nature. 
And  he  always  and  uniformly  compares  their  origination  from  the  Father,  with 
the  efflux  of  the  solar  rays  from  the  sun;  and  teaches  that  these  solar  rays, 
although  of  the  same  nature  with  the  sun  from  which  they  flow,  are  yet  only 
minute  particles  of  the  solar  light  and  heat  issuing  from  the  immense  mass ; 
and  that  they  sustain  the  same  relation  to  their  sonrce,  as  small  streams  issuing 
from  great  lakes,  sustain  to  those  lakes.  In  hia  opinion,  therefore,  the  Father 
is  the  prime  cause  of  all  things,  and  the  Son  is  a  secondary  cause,  and,  a.s  it 
W(^re,  the  instrument  by  which  the  Father  created  the  world,  and  diffused  widely 
his  beneficence;  just  as  a  cloud,  when  fecundated  by  the  sun's  rays,  scatters  and 
spreads  those  rays  ovet  the  earth.  In  evolving  and  expanding  this  doctrine, 
Origen  is  wonderfully  variable ;  so  that  he  sometimes  seems  to  come  very  near 
the  views  of  the  Nicene  fathers,  at  other  times  to  incline  towards  the  Sabellians, 
and  at  times  to  agree  with  the  Arians.  If  we  would  judge  him  correctly  and 
fairly,  we  must,  I  think,  keep  in  view  hia  first  or  fundamental  principles. — Ori- 
gen finds  greater  difficulty  when  he  attempts  to  reconcile  with  his  philosophy 
what  the  Scriptures  teach  respecting  the  union  of  two  natures  in  Christ. 
For  he  thought  it  utteriy  impossible  that  God,  a  being  entirely  separate  from 
matter,  should  ever  assume  a  body,  or  be  willing  to  associate  himself  with  mat- 
ter. He  expressly  tells  us,  (de  Princip,  L.  ii.  c.  6.  p.  90.) :  Non  enim  possibile 
erat  Dei  naturam  corpori  sine  mediatore  misceri.  That  is,  the  divine  nature,  being 
[p.  624.]  generically  a  different  eubstance  from  matter,  the  two  substances  cannot 
possibly  be  commingled.  To  overcome  this  obstacle,  and  yet  exclude  from 
the  divine  nature  all  propension  tow^ards  a  body  or  matter,  he  conceived  that 
God  did  not  receive  the  man,  but  the  man  received  God.  Yet  not  the  whole 
man  did  so,  but  only  the  soul,  the  principal  part  of  man.  That  soult  which  mi- 
grated into  the  body  of  Christ  and  inhabited  it,  exerted  more  perfectly  than  all 
the  souls  which  emanated  from  God,  its  free-will,  in  the  wisest  and  best  man- 
ner, in  its  primitive  state,  and  expended  all  its  energies  in  the  contemplation 
of  the  Son  of  God,  the  first  emanation  from  the  divine  nature.  This  persever- 
ing and  most  intense  consideration  or  contemplation  of  the  Word  or  Son  of 
God,  procured  for  this  soul  the  privilege  that  it  received  the  entire  Word  of 
God  into  itself,  or  itself  passed  entire  into  the  Son  of  God,  (it  is  uncertain 
which,)  and  thus  it  became  one  person  with  the  Son  of  God.  Hear  his  own 
statement,  (de  Princip.  L.  ii.  c.  6.  p.  90.)  :  Cum  pro  liberi  arbitrii  facultate  varie- 
tas  unumquemque  ac  diveritas  animorum  habuisset,  ut  alius  ardentiore,  alius 
tenuiore  et  exiliore  erga  auctorem  suum  amore  teneretur,  ilia  anima,  de  qua 
dixit  Jesus:  quia  nemo  auferet  a  me  animam  meam  (Joh.  x.  18,)  ab  initio 
creatursB  et  deinceps  inseparabiliter  ei  atque  indissociabiliter  inhsBrens,  utpote 
sapientise  et  verbo  Dei  et  veritati  ac  luci  vene,  et  tota  totum  recipiens,  atque  in 
ejus  lucem  splendoremque  ipsa  cedens,  facta  est  cum  ipso  principaliter  unus 
spiritus.  •  -  -  Unus  spiritus  esse  cum  Deo  cui  magis  convenit,  quam  huic  animae 
qu8B  se  ita  Deo  per  dilectionem  junxit,  ut  cum  eo  unus  spiritus  merito  dicatur. 
What  Origen  here  asserts  of  the  soul  of  Christ,  appears  to  us  as  a  mere  as- 
sumption ;  but  he  regarded  it  as  accordant  both  with  the  dictates  of  reason  and 
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the  deelantion»  of  Seriptura.  By  reason,  he  thus  supports  his  opinion :  No 
one  can  be  rewarded  or  punished  by  God,  unless  he  merits  it  Because  God, 
being  moet  wise  and  righteous,  can  do  nothing  inconsiderately  or  without  good 
reason.  And  therefore  he  must  distribute  both  happiness  and  misery,  accord- 
log  to  the  merits  of  those  who  are  susceptible  of  them.  Hence  it  follows,  that 
this  supreme  felicity  which  the  Ami  of  Christ  received,  was  conferri'd  upon  it, 
solely  because  of  its  merits.  And  if  so,  then  it  follows  that  this  smd  excelled 
all  others  in  its  love  to  God,  and  in  consequence  of  this  love,  became  united  to 
the  Son  of  God. — As  for  scriptural  evidence,  he  supposed  the  words  of  David, 
Pa  xlv.  8.  [The  sceptre  of  thy  kingdom  is  a  right  sceptre,]  were  especially 
&vorable  to  his  opinion :  and  with  that  text,  he  connected  others  both  from  the 
Old  Testament  and  the  New. — By  means  of  this  union  of  the  soul  of  Chrint 
with  the  Word  or  Son  of  God,  it  became  possible  for  God  to  be  united  to  a  hu- 
man body :  not  indeed  directly,  and  by  itself,  but  indirectly,  through  the  soul 
to  which  he  was  united.  For,  according  to  Origen's  views,  every  finite  spirit 
is  clothed  with  a  tenuous  body  or  a  subtile  kind  of  matter,  which  subtile  mat- 
ter, without  any  difficulty,  can  coalesce  with  the  grosser  kind  of  matter  of  which 
our  bodies  are  composed.  And  in  a  finite  spirit,  like  the  soul,  the  desire  [p.  625.] 
may  arise  for  greater  happiness ;  and  consequently,  also  a  wish  to  possess  a  body. 
He  says :  Hac  ergo  substantia  animae  inter  Deum  camemque  mediante,  (non 
enim  possibile  erat  Dei  naturam  corpori  sine  mediatore  misceri)  naacitur  Deus 
homo,  ilia  substantia  media  existente,  cui  utique  contra  naturam  non  erat  cor- 
pus assumere.  Sed  neque  rursus  anima  ilia,  utpote  substantia  rationabilis, 
contra  naturam  habnit  capere  Deum,  in  quem,  uti  superius  diximus,  velut  in 
verbum  et  sapientiam  et  veritatem  tota  jam  cesserat  Unde  et  merito  etiam  ipsa 
cum  ea,  quam  assumserat,  came,  Dei  filius,  et  Dei  virtus,  Chrif^tus  et  sapientia  ap. 
pelatur :  et  mrsum  Dei  filius,  per  quem  omnia  creata  sunt,  Jesus  Chnstus  et  filius 
hominis  nominatur. — But  if  these  things  were  so,  then  most  assuredly  the  Son 
tf  Qod  did  not  connect  himself  with  human  flesh ;  but  it  was  the  soiU  of  Christ 
that  became  incarnate.  Nor  did  the  Word  or  Son  of  God,  though  dwelling  in 
a  body,  have  any  intercourse  with  that  body,  (according  to  Origen,  that  was 
impossible,)  but  only  the  soul  with  which  the  Word  had  some  affinity,  commu- 
nicated with  the  body :  that  is,  the  soul,  having  so  coalesced  with  the  Son  of 
God  as  to  be  one  spirit,  governed  the  body,  and  so  regulated  all  its  movements 
that  they  could  not  swerve  from  the  rule  of  rectitude  and  duty.  Moreover,  the 
moving  cause  of  the  descent  of  the  Son  of  God  to  this  earth  and  of  the  incarna- 
tion, was  not  in  God,  in  his  good  will  towards  mankind ;  but  it  was  in  the  soul 
of  J©5U8  Christ  For  this  soul  first  perse veringly  longed  after  communion  with 
the  Word  or  Son  of  God,  and,  by  the  right  use  of  its  freedom  of  choice,  ob- 
tained it ;  and  afterwards,  it  desired  to  be  joined  with  matter  or  to  a  body,  which, 
aceord'mg  to  Origen,  the  divine  nature  never  could  desire.  And,  therefore,  in 
this  whole  matter,  the  Son  of  God  had  no  concern,  except  that  he  became 
united  with  the  soul  of  Christ,  and  then  permitted  that  soul  to  follow  its  wishes 
and  inclinations. 

As  to  the  object  and  consequences  of  the  advent  of  the  Son  of  God  to  our 
worldi  and  of  his  sofferings  and  death,  Origen  nowhere  fully  and  explicitly 
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states  his  views ;  bnt  that  his  opinions  on  this  subject  were  very  different  from 
those  of  modem  Christies,  and  from  the  faith  taught  in  the  Scriptures,  bis 
philosophical  notions  respecting  the  soul  and  other  matters,  will  not  allow  us  to 
doubt.  And  in  Tarious  passages  he  does  not  disguise  the  &ct,  although  he  may 
seem  to  take  much  pains  not  to  let  his  hearers  fully  understand  him.  One 
thing  indeed  he  often  states,  namely,  that  Christ  by  his  death  made  atonement, 
not  for  the  sins  committed  by  souls  in  then*  primitive  state  before  they  inha- 
bited bodies,  but  for  their  sins  in  the  body ;  and  so  far  his  opinions  do  not 
differ  from  the  common  views  of  Christians.  But  it  is  quite  otherwise,  if  we 
carefully  weigh  what  he  abundantly  inculcates.  I  will  not  dwell  on  his  belief 
that  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  had  a  reference  to  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  all  the 
stars,  and  to  demons  and  angels;  for>  while  his  philosophy  taught  him  that 
sinning  souls  inhabited  not  only  human  bodies,  but  likewise  other  material 
[p.  626.]  objects,  and  also  the  demons,  both  those  wholly  depraved  and  those 
but  partially  bereft  of  their  native  beauty,  and  that  Christ  proffers  aid  to  all 
souls  estranged  from  God ;  he  could  not  possibly  think  otherwise.  But,  what 
is  vastly  more  important,  Origen  was — ^if  I  am  not  wholly  deceived — ignorant  of 
the  vicarious  nature  of  Christie  atonement,  or  he  did  not  hold  that  Christ,  in 
cur  steady  paid  to  divine  justice  the  penalty  of  our  ill  deserts.  Nor  will  this 
appear  strauge,  if  we  consider  that  he  denied  the  communion  of  the  Son  of  God 
with  the  body  of  Christ,  and  the  union  of  the  divine  and  human  natures  in 
Christ,  or  what  we  call  the  hypostatic  union ;  and  that  he  held,  as  we  have  be- 
fore stated,  that  only  the  soid  of  Christ  was  connected  with  the  Word  or  Son 
of  God ;  from  which  it  must  indubitably  follow,  that  the  pangs  and  death  of 
Christ's  body  were  only  those  of  the  man  Christ,  and  not  also  of  God  joined 
with  human  nature ;  and  that  the  blood  which  Christ  shed  was  only  the  blood  of 
a  man,  and  not  the  blood  of  God ;  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  that  Christ,  not  as 
both  God  AST>  man,  but  only  as  a  man,  expiated  the  sins  of  mankind.  And  if 
this  be  admitted,  all  that  we  teach  respecting  the  vicarious  satisfaction  of  Chris^ 
falls  to  the  ground. — ^If  now  the  inquiry  be  raised,  in  tohat  manner  he  supposed 
the  death  of  Christ  to  take  away  the  sins  of  men  7  I  answer,  first :  he  is  no. 
where  explicit  on  this  subject  Yet  I  will  add,  that  he  seems  to  have  held,  that 
the  effu^on  of  Christ's  blood  was  sufficient  to  purify  men  and  to  appease  divine 
justice.  He  has  a  long  passage  on  this  subject,  in  his  24th  Homily,  on  the  book 
of  Numbers,  \  1.  (0pp.  torn.  iL  p.  362,  363.)  From  this  passage  his  views  are 
more  clearly  learned  than  from  any  others.  He  first  asserts :  Omne  peecatum  pro- 
pitiationem  requirere ;  propitiationem  autem  non  fieri,  nisi  per  hostiam,  id  est,  per 
sanguinem  victims  Deo  oblata ;  eaque  re  necessarium  fuisse,  ut  provideretur 
hostia  pro  peccatis  hominum.  All  this  seems  well  enough;  but  what  he  goes  on  to 
say,  and  the  inferences  he  makes,  clearly  show,  that  he  attached  to  this  language 
a  very  different  meaning  from  that  common  among  Christians.  For  he  asserts,  that 
the  blood  of  any  righteous  person  can  expiate  the  sins  of  a  portion  of  mankind; 
and  especially  if  the  righteous  person,  at  the  time  he  dies  and  pours  out  his 
blood,  prays  God  to  pardon  those  for  whom  he  dies.  Between  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ  and  those  which  holy  and  righteous  men,  such  as  Paul,  Abel,  and  others, 
present  to  God  by  their  death,  there  are  two  points  of  difference,  viz. :  first,  the 
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sacrifice  of  Christ  was  universal,  or  extended  to  the  whole  human  race,  while 
those  of  other  righteous  persons  can  benefit  only  a  portion  of  mankind  before 
God ;  secondly,  the  blood  of  righteous  men  derives  its  efficacy  chiefly  from  the 
prayers  of  those  men ;  while  Christ,  being  God,  can  remit  sins,  solely  by  his 
power,  on  account  of  his  death :  Vide  ergo,  ne  forte  sicut  Dominus  et  Salvator 
nostcr,  quasi  agnus  ad  occisionem  ductus  et  in  sacrificium  altaris  oblatus,  pecca. 
torum  remissionem  universo  praestitit  nrando :  ita  fortasse  (a  modest  [p.  627.] 
statement,  as  usual  with  him,  but  in  accordance  with  his  real  belief,  as  the  whole 
context  shows,)  et  ceterorum  sanctorum  ac  justorum  sanguis,  qui  effusus  est  a 
sanguine  Abel  justi  usque  ad  sanguinem  Zacharia  prophetse,  alterius  quidem 
sanguis  sicut  vitulie,  alterius  sicut  hirci,  aut  caprse  aut  allcujus  horum  fusus 
est  adexpiandum  pro  aiiqtta  parte  populum.  And  this,  he  thinks,  can  be  proved 
from  the  law  of  Moses.  For  while  the  law  required  various  kinds  of  animals, 
lambs,  calves,  goats,  &.C.,  to  be  immolated  to  God  for  sin,  Origen  supposed 
slain  lambs  to  be  emblems  of  Christ's  death,  but  that  the  other  animals  repre- 
sented the  deaths  of  holy  and  righteous  men.  Hear  him  explicitly  stating  this 
strange  doctrine :  Quod  si  agnus,  qui  ad  purificandum  populum  datus  est,  ad 
personam  Domini  et  Salvatoria  nostri  refertur,  consequens  videtur,  quod  etiam 
c»tera  animalia,  quae  eisdem  purificativis  usibus  deputata  sunt,  referri  dibeant 
similiter  ad  aliquas  personas,  qusa  purificationis  aliquid  humnno  generi  confe- 
rant  And  he  repeats  the  same  thing  a  little  after,  adding  that  perhaps  also 
some  of  the  angels  and  celestial  spirits  may  offer  themselves  to  God,  as  victims 
to  expiate  the  sins  of  men :  Sic  ergo  fortassis  et  si  quis  angel orum,  ccelestium- 
que  virtu  turn,  aut  si  quis  justorum  hominum,  vel  etiam  sanctorum  prophetarum 
atque  apostolorum,  qui  enixius  interveniat  (i.  e.  precetur)  pro  peccatis  hominum, 
hie  pro  repropitiatione  divina,  velut  aries,  aut  vitulus,  aut  hircus  oblatus  esse  in 
sacrificium  ob  purificationem  populo  impetrandam  accipi  potest.  After  elucidat- 
ing this  subject  by  the  example  of  Paul,  whose  language  (in  Rom.  ix.  3, 1  could 
wish  myself  accursed,  &c. ;  and  in  2  Tim.  iv.  6, 1  am  now  ready  to  be  offered, 
&AI.)  he  cites  in  confirmation ;  and  after  fully  explaining  his  views,  he  returns 
to  the  consideration  of  Christ's  sacrifice,  and  its  diflference  from  human  victims, 
and  tells  us:  Talis  haec  fuit  (Chrisli)  hostia  ut  una  sola  sufficeret  pro  totius 
mundi  salute ;  aeteri  enim  precUms  peccaia,  hie  solus  potestale  dimisiL  Strikingly 
coincident  herewith  are  his  remarks  concerning  martyrs  and  their  blood,  in  his 
Exhortalio  ad  Martyrium,  near  the  end :  Forte,  quemadmodum  nos  prctioso 
Christi  sanguine  redempti  sumus;  ita  et  quidam  pretioso  martyrum  sanguine 
redimuntur:  wrctf  rd  rtfA(a  iifjiati  Tuf  fxofruffav  dyofaa-^a-orrat  riviC 
Origen  did  not  suppose,  and,  for  various  reasons,  he  could  not  suppose,  that 
those  holy  and  righteous  men,  the  martyrs,  who  (as  he  believed,)  expiated  the 
sins  of  some  men  by  their  death  or  blood,  were,  either  by  God  or  by  their  own 
act,  substiltUed  in  the  place  of  the  persons  whose  sins  they  expiated,  and  so 
endured  the  penalties  due  to  God  for  other  men's  sins;  and  therefore,  neither  did 
he  believe  that  Christ — whose  death  he  regarded  as  not  in  itself  difiering  from 
the  sufferings  of  those  holy  and  righteous  persons — was  a  suhstilvie  for  the  hu- 
man race,  and  endured  our  penalties.  And,  consequently,  we  must  [p.  628.] 
believe  that  Origen  thought  the  mere  blood  of  an  innocent  person  could,  of 
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itself,  move  God  to  pardon  sinners ;  and  that,  for  the  remission  of  sins,  divine 
justice  does  not  require  the  penalties  of  them  to  be  endured,  either  by  the  vio- 
laters  of  the  law  or  by  their  substitutes. 

What  toe  most  religiously  believe,  namely,  that  the  Son  of  God  satisfied 
the  divine  law  in  our  steady  and,  by  his  most  perfect  obedience,  merited  for  us  a 
title  to  eternal  life, — all  this  was  alien  from  the  philosophical  reli«jion  of  Origen. 
According  to  his  belief,  there  resides  in  the  minds  of  all  men  a  free  mil,  a  na- 
tive power  of  obeying  the  divine  commands,  which,  when  excited  by  a  know- 
ledge of  divine  truth,  and  aided  by  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  can  so  con- 
trol and  govern  all  the  movements  and  actions  of  the  man,  as  to  make  those 
actions  perfectly  harmonize  with  the  divine  will.  Nor  can  God, — as  Origen 
clearly  states  in  several  places, — ^bestow  the  rewards  of  law,  or  the  forfeited 
eternal  felicity,  upon  any  souls  except  the  meritorious;  that  is,  such  as  exert 
wisely  and  properly  their  innate  liberty.  For  as  souls,  by  the  depraved  use  of 
their  liberty,  have  deservedly  lost  their  happiness  and  been  thrust  into  these 
human  bodies,  so  also,  by  their  own  merits,  and  not  by  those  of  another,  they 
must  return  to  God,  and  re^in  their  lost  felicity. — ^I  need  not  proceed  further; 
enough  has  been  stated  to  show  what  is  the  character  of  Origen's  philosophical 
theology,  which  differed  marvellously  from  that  of  Christians  at  the  present 
day.  Yet  if  any  are  desirous  of  examining  the  entire  system  of  this  celebrated 
man,  and  of  judging  correctly  of  the  controversies  of  so  many  great  men  respect- 
ing his  sentiments,  (which,  I  can  recognize  no  one  hitherto  as  doing,)  they 
must,  first  of  all,  investigate,  methodically  digest,  and  intelligibly  explain  that 
philosophy  which  Origen  has  given  us  by  fragments  in  his  writings ;  and  thb 
being  done,  it  will  be  readily  perceived,  that  they  labor  in  vain  who  would  per- 
suade  us  that  Origen  had  the  same  views  of  religion  as  most  Christians  of  the 
present  day.  For  example :  distinguished  men  dispute,  with  great  earnestness, 
what  opinion  did  Origen  hold  in  regard  to  the  resurrection,  or  the  return  of 
souls  to  their  bodies;  and  some  accuse,  and  some  defend  him.  J  confess  I  am 
ignorant  of  his  opinion ;  for  on  this  subject,  as  on  many  others,  he  is  variable 
and  mconstant  in  the  exposition  of  his  views.  But  if  I  compare  the  Christian 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection  with  his  philosophical  precepts,  I  readily  see  that 
he  must  have  viewed  the  subject  differently  from  us.  For  while  he  places  the 
whole  of  man  in  his  scmZ,  and  regards  the  concrete  visible  body,  in  which  the 
soul  lodges,  as  no  part  of  human  nature,  but  only  the  penitentiary  or  prison  of 
the  soul,  it  is  evident  that  he  could  not  suppose  a  soul,  at  the  end  of  its  pe- 
riod of  exile,  and  when  purged  from  its  sins,  would  again  become  coupled  with 
its  body. — ^There  is  another  thing  generally  overlooked  by  the  disputants  con- 
ceming  Origen,  which  is  of  vast  importance  in  their  discussions.  As  Origen 
held  to  a  two-fold  religion,  the  one  popular  and  the  other  philosophical; 
[p.  629.]  so  he  treated  religion  in  a  two-fold  manner,  sometimes  in  a  popular 
way  and  sometimes  philosophically.  Now,  those  who  overlook  this  fact  may 
often  suppose  him  to  disagree  with  himself,  while,  in  reality,  he  is  entirely  con- 
sistent ;  and  this  is  one  cause  of  the  endless  disputes  respecting  his  theology. 
They  who  plead  his  cause  and  defend  his  reputation,  cite  the  passages  in  which 
he  explains  religious  subjects  as  he  would  have  them  stated  to  the  common 
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people ;  and  becanse,  in  these  passa^A,  he  states  divine  truths  just  as  the 
Scriptures  and  the  common  preachers  of  Christianity  do,  they  think  his  bolder 
and  more  artificial  statements  should  be  amended  so  as  to  agree  with  the 
former ;  and  they  err  greatly  by  confounding  his  exterior  doctrines,  suited  to 
common  apprehension,  with  his  interior  expositions,  which  he  intended  only  for 
the  ears  of  learned  men.  And  those  who  accuse  him  of  errors,  argue  from  the 
passages  in  which  he  explains  and  accounts  for  the  Christian  doctrines  on  the 
principles  of  philosophy.  This  they  have  a  right  to  do ;  yet  they  fall  into  two 
mistakes :  Firslj  they  conclude  from  these  passages  that  Origen  drew  away 
Christians  from  the  ancient  and  simple  religion  of  the  earlier  times,  and  plunged 
them  in  a  sea  of  empty  speculation ;  which  was  but  partially  true.  For  he  did 
not  aim  to  overthrow  the  ancient  and  simple  religion  of  the  previous  ages,  which 
he  himself  taught  and  recommended ;  but  he  wished  the  supervisors  and  doctors 
of  the  Christian  church  to  have  a  more  profound  knowledge,  and  to  be  able, 
when  occasion  required  it,  to  explain  rationally  that  simple  religion.  Secondly: 
they  suppose  that  the  real  views  and  opinions  of  Origen  on  religious  subjects 
may  be  learned  from  the  passages  mentioned;  which  is  sometimes  actually 
the  case,  but  not  always.  For  he  often  gives  us  his  conjectures,  rather  than  hk 
fixed  opinions ;  and  in  several  passages  he  proposes  different  opinions  on  the 
same  subject  One  thing  indeed  clearly  appears ;  on  many  subjects  he  thought 
differently  from  other  Christians ;  and  the  philosophy  which  he  followed  obliged 
him  to  think  differently ;  but  how  he  thought,  is  not,  in  many  cases,  equally 
clear ;  and,  not  unfrequently,  he  did  not  know  himself  how  he  ought  to  think. 

§  XXYIU.  Origen 's  allegorical  expositions*  Origen's  new  me- 
thod of  explaining  and  illustrating  religious  truths  by  means  of 
philosophy,  required  also  a  new  method  of  expounding  the  sacred 
Scriptures,  For,  meeting  with  many  things  in  the  Scriptures 
repugnant  to  the  decisions  of  his  philosophy,  he  deemed  it  ne- 
cessary to  devise  some  method  of  removing  this  disagreement. 
And  as  it  would  add  confirmation  to  his  opinions,  if  he  could 
make  it  appear  that  they  were  supported  by  the  authority  of 
Scripture,  some  plausible  way  was  to  be  devised  which  [p.  630.] 
should  make  his  speculations  appear  to  be  taught  in  the  holy  ora- 
cles. Therefore,  taking  up  the  ancient  doctrine  of  the  Pharisees 
and  Essenes,  which  also  he  had  learned  from  his  preceptor,  Cle- 
ment^ namely,  that  of  a  double  sense  in  holy  Scripture,  he  am- 
plified and  adorned  it  so  ingeniously  that  it  aflforded  him  am- 
ple means  of  bending  the  sense  of  Scripture  to  suit  his  purpose, 
and  eliminating  fix)m  the  Bible  whatever  was  repugnant  to  his 
fevorite  opinions.(*)  Yet  strange  as  it  may  appear,  this  same 
Origen, — ^who  had  offered  so  much  violence  to  the  sacred  books, 
and  almost  subverted  their  true  meaning, — ^resolutely  undertook 
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and  most  patiently  accomplished  an  incredible  labor  In  aid  of 
those  who  wish  to  investigate  the  literal  sense  of  scripture,  and 
thus  produced  an  enduring  monument  of  his  industry,  in  what 
is  called  his  Hexapla,  And  so,  frequently,  those  who  disagree 
with  every  body,  also  disagree  with  themselves ;  and  having 
magnificently  extolled  something,  are  found  tacitly  disapproving 
and  censuring  it.(") 

(1)  Those  who  wish  to  stigmatize  the  memory  of  Origen,  represent  him  as 
the  author  and  inventor  of  the  allegorical  mode  of  interpreting  the  Scriptures : 
and  they  account  it  one  of  his  principal  faults,  and  a  great  stain  upon  his  cha- 
racter.   His  patrons,  on  the  contrary,  and  particularly  Huet,  deny  that  be  was 
the  author  of  this  mode  of  interpretation ;  and  they  demonstrate  that  not  only 
Jews,  but  Christians  also,  before  the  days  of  Origen,  recommended  the  study 
of  allegories,  both  by  precept  and  by  their  example :  and  they  are  angry  at  the 
ancient  and  modem  assailants  of  Origen,  who  criminate  him  for  following  the 
example  of  his  precursors;  which  was  only  a  minor  fault,  and  scarcely  deserv- 
ing much  rebuke.    In  my  opinion,  both  his  accusers  and  his  vindicators  go  too 
far.    It  is  very  certain  that  the  Jews,  and  among  them  the  Pharisees  especially 
and  Essenes,  before  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  believed  that  in  the  language  of 
the  Bible,  besides  the  sense  which  is  obvious  to  the  reader,  there  is  another  more 
remote  and  recondite,  concealed  under   the  words  of  Scripture.    And  it  is 
equally  certain  that  Aristobulus^  and  others,  and  especially  that  celebrated  Alex- 
andrian Jew,  PhUo,  many  of  whose  works  have  come  down  to  us,— did  labor 
to  deduce  and  to  confirm  the  precepts  of  the  philosophy  they  embraced,  from 
and  by  the  books  of  Moses  and  the  prophets.    And,  finally,  it  is  manifest  that 
this  mode  of  explaining  the  holy  Scriptures  was  much  approved  and  practised  by 
the  Christian  teachers,  before  Origen  was  bom  ;  and  those  masters  of  the  Alex- 
[p.  631.]  andrian  school,  PanUnnus  9s\di  Clemera^  (the  latter,  Origen's  preceptor) 
did  tread  in  the  steps  of  Philo ;  and  they  taught  their  disciples,  according  to 
his  example,  to  believe  that  the  elements  of  all  philosophical  truth  are  interwo- 
ven into  the  history  and  the  laws  of  the  sacred  book&    Origen  therefore  had 
for  his  precursors  many  men  of  high  character ;  and  he  was  not  the  first  who 
brought  into  the  church  the  study  of  either  sacred  allegories  in  general  or  phi- 
losophical allegories  in  particular.    And  this  conduces  not  a  little  to  diminish 
his  fault    But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  manifest  that  he  did  not  keep  himself 
.\idthin  the  bounds  which  his  precursors  had  placed  around  this  thing ;  but  he 
allowed  himself  much  greater  liberties  than  the  Christian  doctors  before  him 
had  deemed  allowable.    This  he  himself  testifies.    For  he  states  repeatedly, 
that  he  had  incurred  the  odium  of  many  by  his  mystical  interpretations,  and 
that  he  was  accused  of  violating  the  dignity  of  the  holy  Scriptures.     In  his 
thirteenth  Homily  on  Genesis,  sec.  3.  (Opp,  tom.  il  p.  95.)  he  maintains  that 
Isaac^ — ^who  digged  the  wells  which  the  Philistines  filled  up,  (Gen.  xxvi.  15.)-— 
was  an  emblem  of  those  interpreters  who  pass  by  the  literal  meaning  and 
search  for  arcane  senses  in  the  sacred  volume ;  and  that  the  Philistines  repre- 
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sented  the  persons  who  will  never  go  beyond  the  historic  sense  of  scripture. 
Qui  sunt  isti,  (PhilistiTti)  qui  terra  puteos  replent  ?  Jlli  sine  dubio,  qui  in  lege 
tcrrenam  et  camalem  intelligentiam  ponuni,  et  spiritalem  ac  myaticum  claudunt, 
ut  neque  ipsi  bibant,  neque  alios  bibere  pennittant  From  this  exposition  he 
takes  occasion  to  inveigh  severely  against  those  who  condemned  his  allegori- 
cal interpretations.  Unusquisque  nostrum,  qui  verbum  Dei  ministrat,  puteum 
fodit,  et  aquam  vivam  quaerit,  ex  qua  reficiat  auditores.  Si  ergo  incipiam  et 
ego  veterum  dicta  discutere  et  sensum  in  eis  quserere  spiritalem,  si  conatus  fuero 
velamen  legis  amovere,  et  ostendere  allegorica  esse  que  scripta  sunt,  fodio  qui- 
dem  puteos,  sed  statim  mihi  movebunt  calumnias  amici  littene  et  insidiabuntur 
mihi,  inimicitias  continue  et  persecutiones  parabunt,  veritatem  negantes  stare 
posse  super  terram.  (By  terram,  he  means  the  literal  serue,)  Sed  nos  si  Isaac 
pueri  sumus,  puteos  aque  vivas  diligamus  et  fontes,  a  litigiosis  et  calumniato- 
ribus  recedamus,  et  relinquamus  eos  in  terra,  (L  e.  in  the  literal  sense,)  qnam 
dlligant  Nos  vero  nunquam  cessemus  puteos  aqun  vivsB  fodiendo.  (L  e.  will 
never  cease  to  follow  after  allegories.) — A  passage  not  unlike  this  occurs  in  his 
seventh  Homily  on  Levit.  sec.  4.  p.  233,  234.  where  he  enters  upon  a  discussion 
respecting  clean  and  unclean  animals  and  meats,  with  great  caution,  not  to 
afford  weapons  to  his  opposers.  De  cibis  qui  per  umbram  dicuntur,  aacenda- 
mus  ad  eos,  qui  per  spiritum  veri  sunt  cibL  Sed  ad  hssc  investiganda  scripturts 
diyinae  testimoniis  indigemus,  ne  quis  putet,  (amant  enim  homines  exacuere  lin- 
gua suas  ut  gladium)  ne  quis,  inquani,  putet,  quod  ego  vim  faciam  scripturis 
divinis,  et  ea,  quae  de  animalibus  in  lege  referuntur,  ad  homines  traham,  [p.  632.] 
et  de  hominibus  haec  dicta  esse  confingam.  Fortassis  enim  dicat  quis  audito- 
rum:  cur  vim  facis  Scripturae?  Animalia  dicuntur,  animalia  intelligantur. — 
How  came  it,  I  ask,  tliat  Origen,  by  searching  for  mystical  senses  of  scripture, 
incurred  odium  in  an  age  when  all  the  Christian  doctors,  either  wholly  over- 
looking or  but  slightly  regarding  the  literal  sense,  fondly  pursued  allegories  ? 
Beyond  a  doubt  it  must  have  arisen  from  this,  that  Origen  introduced  many  in- 
novations into  this  mode  of  interpretation,  and  gave  new  and  unheard  of  rules 
concerning  it  Certainly,  he  would  have  had  no  enemies,  if  he  had  merely 
affirmed,  what  no  one  then  called  in  question,  that  in  addition  to  the  sense 
which  the  words  of  Scripture  convey,  another  sense  latent  in  the  things  describ- 
ed, is  to  be  diligently  sought  for.  This  will  be  manifest,  if  we  consider  who 
were  the  men  that  inveighed  so  bitterly  against  Origen*s  allegories  aAer  he  was 
dead :  I  refer  to  Eustatius^  Epiphanius^  Jerome,  Avgustine,  and  many  others. 
All  these  were  themselves  Allegorists,  if  I  may  use  that  term ;  and  would  un- 
doubtedly have  condemned  any  man,  as  a  great  errorist,  who  should  have  dared 
to  impugn  the  arcane  sense  of  Scripture,  or  to  censure  the  deriving  both  doc- 
trines and  precepts,  and  the  knowledge  of  future  events,  from  the  narratives 
and  laws  contiined  in  the  Bible.  There  must,  therefore,  necessarily,  have  been 
something  rew  and  unusual  in  Origen*s  exegetics,  which  appeared  to  them  per- 
nicious  and  very  dangerous.  Otherwise,  they  would  have  regarded  his  system 
of  interpretation  as  beautiful  and  perfectly  correct. 

These  things  being  so,  it  was  not  altogether  wrong  to  call  Origen  the  ou- 
ihor  of  the  allegoric  interpretations :  and  it  becomes  an  important  inquiry,  what 
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were  those  additions  made  by  him  to  the  doctrine  of  allegories,  which  other 
believers  in  a  double  sense  of  scripture  deemed  altogether  inadmissible.  The 
first  and  chief  was,  that  he  pronounced  a  great  part  of  the  sacred  books  to  be 
void  of  meaning  if  taken  literally,  and  that  only  the  things  indicated  by  the 
w^ords  were  the  signs  and  emblems  of  higher  objects.  The  Christians  who  had 
previously  followed  after  mystic  interpretations,  let  the  truth  of  the  sacred 
narratives  and  the  proper  sense  of  the  divine  laws  and  precepts  remain  in  full 
force ;  but  he  turned  much  of  the  sacred  history  into  moral  fables,  and  no  small 
part  of  the  divine  precepts  into  mere  allegories,  I  would  not  say,  that  this  cor- 
rupt mode  of  interpretation  originated  with  Origen ;  I  suppose  rather,  that  be- 
fore him,  some  among  the  Jews  rejected  the  grammatical  sense  of  their  law, 
and  followed  only  a  moral  and  hidden  sense  of  it.  For  I  perceive  that  Philo,  in 
his  book  de  Migratiane  Abrakami,  (Opp.  tom,  L  p.  460.  ed.  Angl.)— notwithstand- 
ing he  himself  sometimes  seems  to  disregard  almost  wholly  the  literal  sense, 
yet  severely  censures  a  certain  class  of  men,  who  entirely  disregarded  the  laws 
of  Moses,  and  held  only  to  a  mystical  interpretation  of  them  :  for  example,  they 
believed  that  all  Moses'  injunctions  concerning  circumcision,  should  be  under- 
stood of  the  excision  of  our  lusts  and  passions ;  and  under  this  cover,  they 
[p.  633,]  spumed  the  letter  of  the  law :  but  Philo  admonishes  them,  distinctly, 
that  the  mystical  interpretation  of  the  law  should  be  so  pursued,  as  to  leave  in- 
violate the  dignity  and  authority  of  the  literal  import  of  the  word.    He  says : 

"lE/tc  yaf  dfjtporiftaf    •ir</utXjf3'iirai,  ^KHo-ttas  t%  roir  dforcay  dJt^i/Strripaf  itfti  ra/uias  rtS? 

favt^dw  dfiwikiirrov.  They  (night  to  regard  both,  searching  critically  for  the  non-appO' 
rent  (the  remote  sense),  and  preserving  the  manifest  unassaiJed,  Of  the  J^ierapeuia 
I  say  nothing ;  because,  what  Philo  tells  us  of  their  allegories,  in  his  book  de  Vita 
The/yretica^  does  not  appear  to  me  sufficiently  perspicuous,  to  justify  a  positive 
decision  that  they  rejected  the  literal  import  of  the  law.  But  among  Christians, 
there  were  none,  before  Origen,  who  adopted  the  opinion  that  many  parts  of  the 
scriptures  were  destitute  of  any  literal  meaning.  And  hence  it  was,  that  when 
Origen  ventured  boldly  to  ansert  this  doctrine,  very  many  resisted  it,  and  very 
justly  feared,  that  the  truth  and  authority  of  religion  itself  would  be  much  en^ 
dangered,  if  the  people  were  told  that  many  things  narrated  in  the  Bible  never 
took  place,  and  that  many  things  were  commanded  which  must  be  understood 
far  otherwise  than  the  words  indicated.  And  it  appears  strange^  that  a  man 
of  so  much  discernment  should  not  see,  that  those  very  heretics,  the  Gnostics, 
for  instance,  whom  he  sought  to  confute  by  this  mode  of  interpretation,  might 
very  conveniently  use  it  for  overthrowing  the  entire  history  of  the  life  and 
death  of  Christ,  the  truth  of  which  they  denied.  But  I  suspect,  that  Origen  be- 
came accustomed  to  this  bold  exegesis,  in  the  same  school  in  which  he  learned 
philosophy.  For,  those  well  informed  on  the  subject,  know  that  all  the  disci- 
ples of  Ammonius  interpreted  Homer,  Hesiod,  and  the  entire  history  of  the  pa- 
gan deities,  in  the  very  same  manner,  in  which  Origen  taught  his  followers  to 
interpret  a  large  part  of  the  Bible.  Nearly  allied  to  this  first  fault,  was  another; 
namely,  that  he  lauded  immoderately  the  recondite  and  mystical  sense  of  scrip- 
ture, and  unreasonably  depreciated  the  grammatical  or  historical  sense.  The 
latter  he  compared  to  earth,  mud,  the  body,  and  other  things  of  little  value ; 
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but  the  former  he  compared  to  the  soul,  heaven,  gold,  and  the  most  precious 
objects.  By  such  reprefientations  he  induced  the  expositors  of  scripture,  to 
think  little  about  the  literal  sense  of  passages,  and  to  run  enthusiastically  after 
the  sublimer  interpretations.  It  was  very  different  with  the  other  Christian 
doctors  who  possessed  good  sense.  Although  they  highly  valued  the  mystical 
sense,  yet  they  placed  an  equal  value  on  the  grammatical  and  historical :  nay, 
they  made  the  latter  the  foundation  and  basis  of  the  former :  whence  it  would 
follow,  that  no  inquiry  after  the  arcane  and  moral  sense  should  be  made,  until 
the  literal  meaning  is  carefully  and  accurately  ascertained.  As  the  stability 
and  authority  of  the  Christian  religion  depend  on  the  truth  of  the  history  given 
us  in  the  Bible,  and  as  the  true  forms  and  grounds  both  of  its  doctrines  and 
precepts  are  to  be  learned  from  the  proper  sense  of  the  words  of  scripture ;  it 
is  manifest,  that  this  religion  is  equally  harmed,  by  him  who  makes  no  [p.  634.] 
account  of  the  literal  sense,  and  by  him  who  considers  the  words  to  have  no 
meaning. 

Again,  it  was  indeed  not  altogether  a  new  thing,  and  yet  it  was  a  thing  un- 
usual and  offensive  to  many,  that  Origen  sought  to  derive  from  the  scriptures 
by  means  of  allegories,  that  philosophy  which  he  had  embraced  ;  and  that  he 
believed,  the  philosophical  grounds  of  the  Christian  doctrines  were  exhibited, 
though  somewhat  obscurely,  by  the  sacred  writers.  Those  who,  up  to  that 
time,  had  sought  for  allegories  in  the  scriptures,  had  found  there  only  religious 
or  sacred  allegories ;  L  e.  such  as  referred  to  Christ,  to  Antichrist,  to  the  state 
of  the  church,  and  to  the  duties  of  Christians;  but  Origen,  following  the  exam- 
ple of  Philo  Judieus,  whom  he  was  taught  by  his  master  CUmenL  to  follow  as 
a  guide,  endeavored  to  make  a  large  part  of  the  Bible  teach  the  dogmas  of  the 
philosophers.  And  this  was  the  more  offensive  to  Christians,  because  many  of 
them  still  continued  to  regard  philosophy  as  a  pestilent  thing,  and  to  be  for 
ever  kept  out  of  the  church.  Origen  was  led  into  this  fault,  not  merely  by  the 
example  of  PMlo,  but  also  by  the  doctrine  of  his  preceptor,  Ammtmius,  respect- 
ing the  harmony  between  philosophy  and  the  Christian  religion ;  the  adoption 
of  whksh  doctrine,  would  necessarily  lead  him  to  carry  philosophy  into  the  holy 
scriptures.  Among  the  dogmas  of  his  acquired  philosophy,  one  of  the  more 
considerable  was,  that  noted  one  of  the  Platonic  school  respecting  a  two-fold 
world,  a  lower  and  an  upper,  or  a  visible  and  an  invisible,  a  corporeal  and  a 
spiritual ;  and  of  the  correspondences  of  things  in  this  visible  worlds  with  the 
things  of  the  invisible  or  conceived  world.  Considering  this  doctrine  as  most 
certain,  he  transferred  it  entire  to  the  holy  scriptures ;  and  therefore  he  affirm- 
ed, that  whatever  the  inspired  writers  tell  us  respecting  changes  and  occur- 
rences in  this  lower  and  visible  world,  relates  also  to  the  affairs  and  the  history 
of  the  upper  and  invisible  world.  Of  this  doctrine  we  shall  say  more  hereafter. 
Bnt  it  being  then  altogether  novel  and  strange  to  the  ears  of  Christians,  it 
could  not  fail  to  excite  great  complaints  among  those  attached  to  the  ancient 
Christian  simplicity. — Now,  as  all  the  opinions  we  have  mentioned,  were  dis- 
pleasing to  most  Christian  teachers,  so  the  rules  of  interpretation  introduced 
by  Origen  to  advance  them,  could  not  but  displease  many,  and  be  rejected  not 
only  as  novel,  bnt  also  as  injurious  to  the  scriptures  and  to  their  author.    Be- 
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fore  the  times  of  Origen,  the  investigation  of  scriptural  allegories  was  altoge- 
ther unsettled,  or  regulated  by  almost  no  laws  or  fixed  principles.  And,  there- 
fore, when  he  attempted  to  subject  it  to  fixed  rules,  founded  on  his  own  opi- 
nions, he  might  be  accounted,  and  he  actually  was,  an  innovator. 

As  to  the  causes  which  induced  Origen  to  amplify  and  to  systematize  the 
allegoric  mode  of  interpreting  scripture,  it  must  be  admitted,  in  the  first  place, 
that  much  was  due  to  the  excessively  fecund  genius  of  the  man,  to  the  custo- 
mary practice  among  the  Egyptians,  to  his  education,  to  the  instruction  of  his 
[p.  635.]  preceptors,  and  to  the  example  both  of  the  philosophers  whom  he 
admired,  and  of  the  Jews,  especially  Phiio,  But  in  addition  to  these  external 
and  natural  causes,  as  they  may  be  called,  there  were  others  originating  from 
his  own  deliberate  judgment :  and  among  the  latter,  some  were  not  dishonora- 
ble, or  unworthy  of  a  religious  teacher  desirous  of  advancing  the  cause  of  Chris- 
tianity. First,  he  hoped  that  the  Jews  would  more  readily  be  persuaded  to 
embrace  Christianity,  if  certain  portions  of  the  Old  Testament  were  explained 
mystically  and  allegorically.  For  he  supposed  certain  prophecies,  which,  if  con- 
strued literally,  would  not  refer  to  Christ*  were  an  obstacle  to  the  Jews'  em- 
bracing Christ ;  but  that  if  these  prophecies  were  explained  mystically,  and  no 
regard  paid  to  the  literal  sense,  the  Jews  might  be  more  ready  to  believe  that 
all  that  the  ancient  prophets  foretold  concerning  the  Messiah  actually  referred 
to  Jesus  of  Nazareth. — Secondly,  he  supposed  that  the  class  of  hereUcs  called 
Gnostics,  the  Basilidians,  the  Valentinians  and  others,  could  not  be  completely 
put  down  and  confuted,  except  by  the  admission  of  allegories  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament For  these  sects,  in  order  to  prove  that  the  supreme  God,  the  Father 
of  our  Saviour,  was  a  different  being  from  him  who  created  this  world  and 
caused  the  Old  Testament  to  be  written,  cited  many  passages  from  the  Mosaic 
laws,  from  the  writings  of  the  prophets,  and  from  the  hbtorical  books  of  the 
Old  Testament,  which  they  considered  as  unworthy  of  the  majesty  and  holiness 
of  the  supreme  God,  and  as  indicative  of  a  degree  of  weakness  and  wickedness. 
And  as  Origen  despaired  of  solving  these  objections,  he  thought  they  must  be 
avoided  by  resorting  to  allegories,  and  that  all  the  passages  with  which  the 
Gnostics  reproached  God  and  his  friends  and  ministers,  must  be  construed  in  a 
mystical  sense  worthy  of  the  divine  character.  These  two  reasons,  Origen 
himself  repeatedly  mentions  ;  and  especially  in  his  book  de  Prtnctptts,  (Lab.  ii. 
c.  8.  p.  164.  &.C.)  But  if  he  had  been  influenced  by  no  reasons  besides  these, 
his  system  of  interpretation  would  have  extended  to  only  a  very  small  portion 
of  the  scriptures ;  and  it  would  not  have  greatly  offended  his  fellow  Christians. 
For  others  before  him,  in  their  disputes  with  the  Jews  and  the  Gnostics,  had 
betaken  themselves  to  allegories  as  their  castle.  There  were  therefore  other 
reasons  for  the  course  he  pursued,  and  reasons  of  a  more  exceptionable  charac- 
ter. Among  these  the  first  undoubtedly  was,  his  attachment  to  his  system  of 
philosophy.  For,  perceiving  that  many  of  the  facts  and  declarations  of  the  Bi- 
ble conflicted  with  the  principles  of  his  philosophy,  he  felt  the  necessity  of 
resorting  to  some  means  of  escaping  their  force ;  and  he  could  find  none  more 
easy  and  effectual  than  this  assumption :  Whatever  in  the  sacred  books  con- 
flicts with  my  philosophy,  must  not  be  taken  literally,  but  must  be  converted 
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into  allegory.  Safely  posted  behind  this  rule,  he  could  easily  resist  whatever 
the  scriptures  might  oppose  to  his  opinions,  and  whatever  the  [p.  636.] 
philosophers  might  urge  against  Christianity.  This  we  see  exemplified  in  his 
book  against  Cdsus, — ^Kindred  with  this  was  another  reason,  derived  from  the 
harmony  between  Christianity  and  philosophy.  As  we  have  before  seen,  he 
believed  that  the  grounds  of  all  the  doctrines  taught  in  the  scriptures,  might  be 
deduced  from  the  principles  of  philosophy.  And  closely  connected  with  this 
opinion,  was  another,  namely,  that  these  philosophical  grounds  of  Christian 
doctrines,  were  all  taught  in  the  scriptures,  not  indeed  explicitly,  but  with  some 
obscurity  and  as  it  were  covertly ;  and,  therefore,  they  can  be  discovered,  and 
drawn  forth  by  the  sagacious,  especially  by  those  whom  God  favors  with  the 
gift  of  Unguage,  and  of  the  so-called  knowledge.  Having  assumed  this,  he  was 
obliged  to  add,  that  those  philosophical  grounds  of  Christian  doctrines,  are 
wrapt  up  in  figures,  images,  and  facts,  in  the  sacred  volume :  for  if  we  adhere 
to  the  literal  meaning,  that  harmony  between  religion  and  philosophy  can  not 
be  found.  To  these  two  causes,  a  third  may  be  added ;  namely,  that  Platonic 
dogma,  which  was  firmly  established  in  his  mind,  that  there  are  two  corres- 
ponding worlds,  this  visible  worid  in  which  we  dwell,  and  corresponding  with 
it  an  upper  or  celestial  world.  And  this  dogma  led  him,  in  construing  the  Bib- 
lical history  of  nations  and  countries,  besides  the  literal  import  of  the  words 
which  refer  to  this  visible  world,  to  seek  for  another  meaning  applicable  to  the 
world  above. — He  held  two  other  opinions,  both  false,  yet  in  his  view  unques- 
tionable. First,  that  it  was  greatly  for  the  honor  and  glory  of  Christianity, 
that  the  holy  scriptures,  which  are  its  source,  should  be  accounted  a  book  dif- 
fering fundamentally  from  all  human  compositions,  one  full  of  various  and 
recondite  mysteries.  And  that  if  God  is  to  be  considered  as  the  author  of  the 
book,  there  must  necessarily  be  and  appear  in  it,  a  portion,  an  effect,  or  some 
exhibition,  of  that  manifold  and  arcane  wisdom  which  is  in  God.  To  this  pur- 
pose he  frequently  expresses  himself  distinctly.  Thus  in  his  fifteenth  Homily 
on  Genesis,  (0pp.  tom.  ii.  p.  99.)  he  says :  Observandum  est  nobis  scripturas 

sanctas  legentibus scripturam  divinam  non  (ut  plurimis  vidctur)  ineru* 

dito  et  agresti  sermone  compositam,  (i.  e.  not  in  the  manner  in  which  men  are 
accustomed  to  communicate  their  thoughts  to  one  another,)  sed  secundum  dis- 
eiplinam  divinaB  eruditionis  (i.  e.  sapientiss)  aptatam,  neque  tantum  historicia 
narrationibus,  quantum  rebus  et  sensibus  mysticis  servientem.  His  first  Ho^ 
mUy  on  Exod.  (Opp.  tom.  ii.  p.  129.)  commences  thus:  Videtur  mihi  unusquis- 
que  sermo  divinae  scripturas  similis  esse  alicui  seminum,  cujus  natura  h»c  est,' 
ut  cum  jactum  fuerit  in  terram,  regeneratum  in  spicam,  vel  in  quamcunque 
aliam  sni  generis  speciem,  multipliciter  dlffundatur,  et  tanto  cumulatius,  quanto 
vel  peritus  agricola  plus  seminibus  laboris  impenderit,  vel  beneficium  terr» 
fcecundioris  indulserit.  •  -  Ita  et  hie  sermo,  qui  nunc  nobis  ex  divinis  volumi- 
nibus  recitatus  est,  si  peritum  inveniat  et  diligentem  co1onum,cum  primo  attactu 
videatur  exiguus  et  brevis,  ut  cceperit  excoli  et  spiritaliter  trnctari,  crescit  [p.  637.] 
in  arborem,  in  ramos,  et  in  virgulta  diffunditur.  -  -  Unus  sermo  ex  his,  qaas  reci- 
tata  sunt,  in  tantum  posset  longe,  lateqne  diffundi,  si  tamen  et  auditorum  capa- 
citfis  sineret,  ut  vix  nobis  ad  expiicandum  sufficeret  dies.    And,  (de  Principiis 
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JL  iv.  sec.  26.  p.  189.)  he  says :  Ad  quam  regulam  etiam  divinaram  litteiaram 
intelligentia  retinenda  est,  quo  scilicet  ea,  quae  dicuntur,  non  pro  vilitate  ser- 
monis,  aed  pro  divinitate  sancti  spiritos,qui  easconacribi  iii8piravit,censeaiitar. — 
Secondly,  In  the  objections  of  the  enemies  of  Christiamty,  there  are  not  a  few 
things  which  ean  in  no  way  be  fully  cleared  up  and  confuted,  unless  we  aban- 
don the  historical  and  grammatical  sense,  and  resort  to  allegories.  Exemplifi- 
cations will  be  given  hereafter.  Origen  was,  by  his  philosophy,  disabled  for 
answering  satisfactorily  all  the  objections  adduced  against  Christianity  by  the 
pagan  priests,  the  philosophers  and  the  Jews.  The  pious  man  could  have  done 
it  easily,  if  he  had  been  willing  to  philosophise  in  a  more  liberal  manner  than 
the  precepts  of  his  masters  allowed.  And,  therefore,  to  maintain  the  honor  of 
that  religion  which  he  considered  equally  true  with  his  philosophy,  he  went  over 
to  the  side  of  the  AUegorists ;  not  perceiving,  that  in  this  way  the  objections  of 
the  adversaries  were  not  confuted,  but  in  reality  were  only  eluded. 

Peter  Daniel  Huet  has  written  learnedly  on  Origen's  doctrine  of  allegories, 
in  his  Origeniana,  Lib.  ii  Qu«st  xiii.  p.  170. :  but  he  writes  confusedly,  and 
not  so  much  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  and  elucidating  the  subject,  as  for 
obscuring  It,  and  for  excusing  and  defending  its  author.  He  is  therefore  an 
unsafe  guide  to  an  inquirer  on  this  subject  The  system  of  Origen  is  much 
better  stated  and  explained  by  a  learned  French  writer  whose  name  I  have  not 
learned,  in  a  French  work  entitled,  The  Literal  and  the  Mystical  sense  of  holy 
Scripture,  according  to  the  views  of  the  Fathers.  Paris,  1727.  8vo.  I  have  not 
been  able  to  obtain  the  book ;  but  Charles  de  la  Rue,  the  editor  of  Origen,  has 
given  a  lucid  epitome  of  it,  supported  by  citations  from  Origen,  in  his  Preftce 
to  Origen's  Works,  vol.  ii. — I  will  attempt  to  state  Origen's  views,  more  pre- 
eisely  than  learned  men  have  hitherto  done,  to  correct  tiieir  mistakes,  to  sup- 
ply their  deficiencies,  and  to  exhibit  this  whole  system  of  biblical  interpreta- 
tion, so  far  as  it  can  be  ascertained,  in  the  most  correct  and  intelligible  manner 
within  my  power. 

Origen^s  doctrine  of  allegories  may  be  fitly  divided  into  two  parts;  the/rst, 
embracing  his  opinions  respecting  the  different  senses  of  the  holy  scriptures ; 
and  the  secarid,  containing  rules  for  distinguishing  the  different  senses  of  scrip- 
ture, and  for  determining  in  what  passages  the  literal  sense  must  be  abandoned, 
and  in  what  passages  a  mystical  sense  may  be  coupled  with  the  literal  sense, 
[p.  638.]     The^r5/  part  comprises  the  following  fropositiohs. 

Prop.  I.  Holy  scripture  is  like  a  man.  As  a  man,  according  to  Plato,  con- 
sists of  three  parts,  a  body,  a  sensitive  soul,  and  a  rational  soul ;  so  also  the 
sacred  books  have  a  threefold  sense,  a  body  or  a  historical  and  grammatic^il 
sense,  a  soul  or  a  moral  sense,  and  lastly  a  spirit  or  a  mystical  and  spiritual 
sense.  Origen's  fifth  Homily  on  Levit.  sec.  5.  (Opp.  tom.  ii.  p.  209.): 
Triplicem  in  scripturis  divinis  intelligentiae  inveniri  ssepe  diximus  modum,  his- 
toricum,  moralem,  et  mysticum.  Unde  et  corpus  inesse  ei,  et  animam,  ac  spi- 
ritum  Intel  leximu£.  De  Principiis  L.  iv.  sec.  2.  (Opp.  tom.  L  p.  168.) :  Sieut 
homo  constare  dicitur  ex  corpore  et  anima  et  spiritu :  ita  etiam  sancta  scrip- 
tura,  quae  ad  hominum  salatem  divina  Inrgitione  concessa  est  Many  more  pa»* 
sages  might  be  adduced  from  his  writings ;  but  these  are  sufficient 
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Prop.  II.  As  the  flesh  or  body  is  the  lowest  and  most  ignoble  part  of  man ; 
so  also  the  literal  sense  of  scripture,  which  is  like  the  body,  is  far  below  or  infe* 
rior  to  the  moral  and  the  mystical  senses.  And  as  the  body  often  induces  even 
pious  and  good  men  to  commit  sin ;  so  also  the  proper  sense  of  the  words  of 
scripture  may  lead  incautious  readers  into  errors  and  faults.  Origen*s  Slromata 
Lib.  X.  as  quoted  by  Jerome,  lib.  iiL  Comm.  in  Galatas  cap.  v.  (Hieronymi  0pp. 
torn.  I  p.  41.)  :  Non  valde  eos  juvat  Historia  Scripturae,  qui  sic  earn  intelligunt, 
uti  scripts  est  Quis  enim  non  docebitur  servire  luzuris,  et  fornicationem  habere 
pro  nihilo,  qnum  Judam  ad  meretricem  legerit  ingredientem,  et  Patriarchas  ha- 
buisse  multas  pariter  uxores?  Qnomodo  non  ad  idololatriam  provocabitur, 
qui  sanguinem  taurorum  et  cieteras  Levitici  victimas  non  plus,  quam  quod  in 
littera  sonat,  pntaverit  indicare  ?  •  -  -  H»reses  quoque  magis  de  carnali  scrip. 
turas  intelligentia,  quam  de  opere  camis  nostra,  ut  plnrimi  lestimant,  substit- 
emat.  Nee  non  invidiam  et  ebrietatem  per  legis  litteram  discimus.  Inebriatur 
Noe  post  diluvium,  et  Patriarchae  apud  fratrum  Joseph  in  .£gypto.  Sed 
in  commeasationes  in  Regnonim  libro  scriptsB  sunt.  -  •  -  Multorum  ergo 
malomm  occaaio  est,  si  quis  in  scripturo  came  permaneat.  Quae  qui  fecerent, 
regnum  Dei  non  consequentur.  Quamobrem  spiritum  scriptune  fructusque 
quasramus,  qui  non  dicuntur  esse  manifesti.  -  -  -  Quum  hsec  nobis  aperta  fue- 
rint,  ralionabUiorem  habebimuM  Jideniy  (Origen  sought  after  a  rational  religion^ 
L  e.  one  accordant  with  his  philosophy,  which  he  deemed  to  be  accordant  with 
reason,)  et  correctos  mores  temperantia  comitabitur.  De  Principiis  L.  iv.  sec. 
8,  9.  p.  165. :  Simpliciores  nonnulli,  qui  se  de  ecclesia  esse  gloriantur  .  -  .  de 
Deo  sospicantur,  que  ne  de  homine  quidem  crudelissimo  et  injustiasimo  cogi- 
tare  fas  sit  lis  autem  omnibus  nulla  falsarum  opinionum,  nulla  impietaUH  et 
stolidorum  de  Deo  sermonum  caussa  esse  alia  videtur,  quam  scriptura  [p.  639.] 
non  secundum  sensum  spiritualem  intellecta.  Many  other  passages  might  easily 
be  collected. 

Prop.  IIL  Yet  the  literal  sense  is  not  altogether  worthless ;  for  to  common 
people  and  the  more  ignorant,  it  may  be  of  use  to  lead  them  to  virtue  and  sal> 
Tation.  De  Prindpiis  L.  iv.  (sec.  12.  p.  169.) :  Expositionem  litteralem  etiam 
per  se  ntilem  ease  posse,  testatur  eorum  multitude,  qui  ingenue  et  simpHciter 
crediderunt.  (sec.  14.  p.  173.) :  Jpsum  quoque  spiritnalium  indumentum,  id 
est,  qnod  in  seriptaria  corporeum  est,  in  multis  non  est  inutile,  sed  mnltos  po- 
test, quantum  capaces  sunt,  melioros  efficere. 

Prop,  IV.  But  those  who  possess  a  little  more  wisdom  and  intelligence 
than  the  vulgar,  ought  to  seek  after  the  soid  of  the  sacred  scriptures,  passing 
beyond  their  body  or  literal  sense :  that  is,  they  should  search  for  the  moral 
sense,  which  accompanies  the  granmiatical ;  or,  they  should  apply  all  they  read 
to  the  mind  and  its  moral  improvement 

Prop.  V.  And  those  who  have  attained  to  perfection,  or  to  the  highest  de- 
gree  of  piety,  should  ascend  higher  still,  and  pry  with  all  their  might  into  the 
spirit  of  the  sacred  books,  or  into  thek  spiritu^U  and  mystical  sense.  These  two 
last  precepts,  and  also  the  one  preceding,  are  placed  beyond  all  doubt,  by  the 
following  passage,  (De  Prindpiis  L.  iv.  sec  2.  p.  168.) :  Tripliciter  ergo  des* 
cribere  oportet  in  animasua  unumquemque  divinarum  intelligentiam  litterarum, 
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id  est,  (1)  ut  simpliciores  quiqae  aedificeniur  ab  ipso,  ut  ita  dixerim,  corpote 
scripiurarum :  sic  eniin  appellamus  commnnem  istum  et  historialem  intellee- 
tuni :  (2)  81  qui  vero  aliquantum  jam  proficere  coeperunt,  et  poi>sunt  amplius  ali- 
qaid  intueri,  ab  ipsa  scriptures  anima  aedificentur.  (3)  Qui  vero  perfecti  sunt, 
hi  tales  ab  ipsa  spiritual i  lege,  quae  umbram  habet  futurorum  bonorum,  tan- 
qaam  a  spiritu  aedificentur.  These  are  the  rules  which  Origen  invariably  fol- 
lows in  his  Commentaries  and  Homilies  on  the  sacred  books,  yet  extant  He 
either  wholly  omits,  or  but  slightly  touches  on  the  historical  or  literal  sense, 
and  hastens  on  to  the  moral  or  mystical  senses  almost  as  soon  as  be  names  the 
passages. 

Prop,  VI.  The  moral  sense  of  the  Scriptures  consists,  partly,  in  doctrinal  in- 
structions, respecting  those  exercises  or  changes  in  the  state  of  the  mind  of  which 
both  good  and  bad  men  may  be  the  subjects ;  and  partly  in  precepts,  by  which 
both  the  exterior  and  the  interior  life  of  a  Christian  man  should  be  governed. 
Origen  nowhere  defines,  (so  far  as  I  know,)  what  he  means  by  the  moral  sense 
of  Scripture :  but  the  correctness  of  the  definition  above  given  Ls  demonstrable 
from  the  numberless  examples  of  this  sense  which  he  adduces.  Thus  Moses 
tells  us,  (Exod.  i.  6,  7.)  that  after  the  death  of  Joseph,  the  Children  of  Israel 
multiplied  exceedingly  in  Egypt  And  to  this  statement  Origen  attaches  a  ma* 
ral  sense,  {First  Homily  on  Exod. }  4.  Opp.  tom.  iL  p.  131.) :  In  te  si  moriatur 
Joseph,  id  est,  si  mordficationem  Chri^ti  in  corpore  tuo  suscipias  et  mortifices 
membra  tua  peccato  (so  in  the  printed  copies;  but  I  think  it  should  read 
[p.  640.]  peccatiy)  tunc  in  te  multiplicabnntur  filii  Israel.  Filii  vero  Israel  sensus 
boni  et  spirituales  accipiuntur.  Si  ergo  sensus  carnis  mortificentur,  sensus  spi- 
ritus  crescunt  et  quotidie  emorientibus  in  te  vitiis,  virtutum  numerus  augetur. 
So  the  king  of  Egypt  commanded  the  midwives  to  kill  the  Hebrew  male  chil- 
dren, but  to  let  the  females  live.  (Exod.  i.  15,  16.)  And,  according  to  Origen, 
(Homil,  ii.  in  Exod. }  1.  p.  133.)  the  edict  of  Pharaoh  contained  this  moral 
sense :  Princeps  hujus  mundi  seu  cacodaemon  vult  sensum  rationabilem,  qui 
potest  ccelestia  sapcre,  necare ;  qusecunque  vero  carnis  sunt  vivere,  et  qus  ad 
materlam  pertinent  corporalem  augeri.  Cum  ergo  videris  homines  in  voluptati- 
bus  et  deliciis  vitam  ducere,  in  istis  scias  quod  rex  ^g3rpti  masculos  necat  et 
vivificat  foeminas.  In  Matt  xv.  21,  22.  our  Saviour  is  said  to  have  gone  into 
the  borders  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  where  a  Canaanitess  of  that  country  besought 
him  to  heal  her  daughter.  According  to  Origen  (tom.  xi.  in  Matth.  (16.  Opp. 
tom.  ill  p.  503.)  the  moral  sense  of  the  story  is  this :  Unusquisque  nostrum 
dum  peccat,  versatur  in  finibus  Tyri  et  Sidonis,  migrans  vero  a  vitio  ad  virtu- 
tem  exit  e  finibus  Tyri  et  Sidonis  et  ad  fines  partis  Dei  pervenit  Atque  huic 
Christus,  quemadmodum  mulieri  Chananae«,  occurrit  quasi  in  partes  Tyri  et 
Sidonis  veniens. — These  examples  show  that  a  large  part  of  the  philosophical 
instructions,  which  Origen  supposed  to  be  latent  in  the  scriptures,  are  contained 
in  the  moral  sense;  while  others  of  them  are  contained  in  the  mystical  sense, 
which  we  are  next  to  consider. 

Prop,  VIL  Of  the  mystical  sense,  Origen  himself  gives  the  following  definition, 
(de  Principiis,  Lib.  iv. }  13.  p.  170.):  Spiri talis  explanatio  (vfivfAariKi  i^tiymvii) 
est  talis,  si  quis  potest  ostendere  quorum  coslestium  exemplaribus  et  umbm 
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deserviant  hi,  qui  secundam  carnem  judaei  sunt  et  qnorum  futarorum  umbram 
lex  habet  et  si  qua  hujusmodi  in  Bcripturia  sanctia  reperinntur,  vel  cum  requiri- 
tar  qu8B  sit  ilia  sapientia  in  mysterio  abacondita  (1  Cor.  iL  7.)  et  occaaionem 
nobis  praestat  intelligentie,  at  possimus  advertere,  qnorum  6gum  erant  ista,  quas 
illis  ( Judseis)  accidebant  A  part  of  this  definition  is  perspicuous  enough :  he 
thinlcs  emblems  and  predictions  of  things  pertaining  to  Christ  and  the  church 
are  held  up  to  view  in  the  law  of  Moses  and  in  the  Old  Testament  history. 
Therefore,  whoever  refers  to  Christ,  his  acts  and  offices,  and  to  the  church,  what- 
ever in  the  literal  sense  refers  to  the  Jewish  affairs,  discovers  and  follows  the 
mystical  or  allegorical  sense.  Yet  a  part  of  this  definition  cannot  be  fullyi 
understood  by  those  ignorant  of  Origen's  peculiar  opinions.  Thus  much  indeed 
every  attentive  reader  will  perceive,  that  what  Origen  calls  the  tnysticdl  sense 
is  twofold.  For  he  says:  (1)  Judaeos  secundum  carnem  coelestium  exemplari- 
bns  et  umbrsB  deservire.  The  Greek  is:  wotav  iwoufaftmf  vvo/ii>/u«Ti  kAi  [p.  641.] 
tf-KiA  01  Karh  vaf%a  loui'Siot  •\6frfvm¥,  (Heb.  viiL  5.)  Therefore  the  ceremonies  of 
the  law  are  shadows  of. heavenly  things.  He  adds:  (2)  Legem  tamen  simul 
umbram  futuromm  habere :  that  is,  the  law  is  a  shadow  of  Christ^s  deeds  and 
of  the  events  concerning  him  in  this  world.  These  two  classes  of  things  differ, 
just  as  the  celestial  and  terrestrial,  heavenly  and  earthly  things  differ.  Again, 
he  says  (1)  that  in  the  scriptures  a  certain  wisdom  is  hid  m  a  mystery,  as  Paul 
tells  us ;  and  (2)  that  what  things  happened  to  the  people  of  the  Jews,  were 
figures  of  certain  future  things ;  and  these  two  classes  of  things  also,  he  so 
clearly  distinguishes,  that  they  cannot  be  confounded.  But  all  this  is  insufficient 
to  make  the  views  of  Origen  fully  understood ;  and  they  must  be  more  distinctly 
exhibited  in  the  following  more  precise  definition. 

Prop,  VIIL  The  mystical  sense  of  scripture  is  that  which  presents  to  us  the 
nature,  state,  and  history  of  the  spiritual  or  mystical  world.  Besides  this  cor- 
poreal or  material  world,  there  is  another,  a  spiritual  world,  beyond  the  reach 
of  our  senses;  and  this  other  world  is  also  twofold,  celestial  and  terrestrial; 
and  the  terrestrial  may  also  be  called  the  mystical  world.  This  mystic  terres- 
trial world  is  the  church  of  Christ  on  earth,  the  ttaifH  urtvu.  See  his  Comm. 
on  John,  (torn.  ix.  vol.  ii.  Opp.  p.  147,  edit.  Huetii.  The  recent  Benedictine 
edition  has  not  yet  reached  this  commentary) :  Mundus  autem  et  omamentum 
mundi  est  ecclesia.  And, after  a  few  words:  \%yiv^m  totvUv  n  Uithivia nUfiofy  i 
rf  uird  Tov  a-iatifot  fmrl^vrai,  Dicatur  itaque  ecclesia  mundus,  quando  a  Servatore 
illustratur.  The  other,  the  celestial  or  spiritual  world.  Is  in  the  upper  regions; 
and  it  corresponds  in  all  its  parts  with  the  lower  or  corporeal  world.  For  the 
world  in  which  we  now  dwell  was  fashioned  after  the  model  of  the  world 
above.  See  his  Comm.  on  John,  (tom.  xix.  vol.  ii.  Opp.  edit.  Huetii,  p.  288. 
I  give  the  Latin  only,  which  agrees  accurately  with  the  Greek.)  :  Eat  alius 
mundus  pr»ter  hunc  visibilem  et  sensibilem  mundum  (jdv  i'uKpAfAnot  xht  dio-^irtt 
nivfAov)  constantem  e  ccelo  et  terra,  vel  e  coelis  et  terra,  in  quo  sunt  qu8B  viden- 
tur :  Et  hoc  totum  est  alius  mundus,  inaspectabilis  mundus,  qui  non  videtur, 
mundus  intelligibilis(^<r/u OS  dopards,  nUfjtos  ov  /iXmofAitot,  x^i  ro»rdc  »o0-/uef,)  cujus 
visione  et  pulchritudine  fruentur  qui  puro  sunt  corde,  quo  hujus  mundi  intelli- 
gibilis  visione  antea  bene  parati  penetrant  vel  ad  ipsum  Deum  videndum,  qua- 
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tonus  videri  natnra  potest  Dens.  That  world  beyond  our  ken,  which  we  can 
contemplate  only  in  thought,  is,  as  before  stated,  perfectly  like  to  this  cor- 
poreal world ;  and  of  course  it  is  divided  into  provinces,  just  as  this  world  is. 
Therefore,  as  there  is  a  terrestrial  Palestine,  Jerusalem,  Tyre,  Sidon,  Arabia, 
[p.  642.]  &c.  so  the  upper  or  celestial  world  has  similar  places  and  provinces. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  celestial  world  are  souls  or  spirits;  its  kings  and  magis- 
trates are  the  angels,  both  the  good  and  the  bad.  Whatever  events  occur  in  this 
world,  the  same  occur  in  the  world  above ;  and  there  is  a  perfect  similitude  be- 
tween these  worlds.  This  doctrine  he  nowhere  explains  more  fully  than  in  his 
Principia,  (L.  iv.  {  20,  dLc.  p.  181,  &c.)  He  there  first  demonstrates,  as  he  sup- 
poses, that  there  is  a  celestial  Judea,  a  celestial  Jerusalem,  a  celestial  Jewish 
people.  Elevare  quodammodo  ex  terra  et  erigere  intelligentiam  nostram  volens 
eanetus  Apostolus  ait  in  quodam  loco :  Videle  Israel  secundum  camem,(l  Cor. 
z.  18.)  Per  quod  significat  utique  quod  alius  Israel  sit,  qui  non  sit  secundum 
eamem,  sed  secundum  spiritum.  •  -  -  Si  ergo  sunt  quasdam  anims  io  hoc  mun- 
do  (superiori)  ques  Israel  appellantur,  et  in  coelo  civitas  quiedam,  que  Jerusa- 
lem nominatur,  consequens  est,  nt  hsB  civitates,  quae  gentis  laraelitice  esse  di- 
cuntur,  Metropolis  habeant  Jerusalem  coelestem,  et  secundum  haec  de  omni 
Judaea  intelligamus,  de  qua  putamus  etiam  prophetas  mysticis  quibusdam  nar- 
rationibus  loquutos.  -  -  Quecunque  ergo  vol  narrantur  vel  prophetantur  de 
Jerusalem  -  -  utique  de  ilia  civitate,  quam  (Paulus)  dicit  Jerusalem  coelestem 
et  de  omnibus  locis  vel  urbibus,  qu»  teme  sanctse  urbes  esse  dicuntur,-— dicta 
esse  intelligere  debemus.  Then  dilating  the  idea,  he  extends  it  to  the  whole 
earth :  Si  ergo  prophetias,  quse  de  Judea  et  Jerusalem  et  de  Juda  et  Israel  et 
Jacob  prophetatsB  sunt,  dum  non  a  nobis  camaliter  intelliguntur,  mysteria  qufi- 
dam  divina  significant:  consequens  utique  est  etiam  illas  prophetias,  quae  vel 
de  iEgypto  vel  de  JBgyptiis,  vel  de  Babylonia  vel  de  Babylonijs,  et  Sidone  ae 
Sidoniis  prolatae  sunt,  non  de  iEgypto  ista,  quae  In  terns  posits  est,  vel  Baby- 
lone  vel  Tyro,  vel  de  Sidone  intelligi  prophetatas.  ....  Sicut  coelestis  est  Je- 
rusalem et  Judasa,  et  gens  sine  dubio  quad  habitat  in  ea,  quae  dicitur  Israel,  ita 
possibile  est  etiam  vicina  his  loca  esse  quaedam,  quae  vel  .£gyptus,  vel  Baby- 
lon, vel  Tyrus,  vel  Sidon  appellari  videantur,  eorumque  locomm  principes,  at- 
que  animae  si  quae  in  illis  habitant  locis,  ^gyptii,  Babylonii,  Tyrii  ac  Sidonii 
appellantur.  From  this  doctrine  he  infers,  that  whatever  occurrences  there  are 
in  this  lower  world,  the  same  also  exist  in  the  world  above ;  and  the  strange 

vagaries  he  indulges  on  this  subject  will  be  noticed  hereafter. This  strange 

fiction  is  an  exemplification  of  the  degree  in  which  Origen  could  accommodate 
his  theology  to  his  philosophy.  For,  although  he  would  persuade  his  readers 
that  he  derived  the  doctrine  of  a  twofold  world,  celestial  and  terrestrial,  from 
Paul's  writings,  (e.  g.  1  Cor.  x.  18.  Rom.  ii.  28,  29.  Gal.  iv.  26.  Heb.  xii.  22, 
die.) ;  yet  it  is  manifest  that  this  doctrine  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the 
opmion  of  Plato  and  the  PlaUmistSy  respecting  the  eternal  procession  of  the 
[p.  643.]  images  and  patterns  of  all  things  from  the  divine  intelligence,  and  of 
the  formation  of  this  visible  world  after  the  similitude  of  these  so-called  ideas. 
Captivated  with  this  philosophy,  his  prolific  fancy  led  him  to  amplify  this  doc 
trine,  and  apply  it  to  the  holy  scriptures.    Those  acquainted  with  Platoniam 
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know,  that  the  Platonic  school,  professedly  following  their  master,  maintained 
that  from  all  eternity  there  issued  forth  from  the  divine  intelligence  the  images 
of  all  things ; — ^that  these  images  were  substantial  beings,  immutable  in  their 
nature,  and  distinct  from  the  divine  mind  from  which  they  issued ; — ^that  God 
looked  on  these  eternal  ideas  while  forming  this  corporeal  world,  just  a;  a  pain- 
ter  keeps  his  eyes  constantly  fixed  on  the  objects  he  would  represent  in  colors ; 
— ^that  therefore  all  corporeal  and  finite  things  are  but  copies  of  those  eternal 
images ; — ^that  all  truth  and  science  reside  in  these  images  or  ideas ;  that  minds 
wrapped  up  in  matter  discover  only  the  obscure  shadows  of  them  ; — ^but  yet, 
by  reflection  and  study,  they  may  gradually  become  able  to  look  upon  and 
contemplate  the  eternal  ideas  themselves ;  and  this  Plato  supposed  to  be  the 
perfection  of  all  knowledge.  All  these  notions  Origen  adopted  as  his  own ; 
and  hence  that  fantastic  dream  of  the  resemblance  of  this  world  to  the  world 
above,  and  of  the  creation  qf  the  former  after  the  pattern  of  the  latter. 
But  I  do  not  know  that  any  of  thS  Platonists  went  so  far  as  to  declare,  that  all 
the  things  which  occur  among  men,  occur  also  in  the  heavenly  world ;  that 
souls  there  live  as  men  do  on  earth ;  that  in  heaven  angels  are  rulers,  and  carry 
on  wars,  just  as  kings  and  princes  do  here  below.  At  any  rate  this  is  clear, 
that  Origen  by  holding  these  opinions  was  obliged  to  assert,  that  whatever 
the  sacred  books  narrate  respecting  the  countries,  the  nations,  the  kings,  and 
the  occurrences  of  this  world,  must  be  equally  true  of  the  heavenly  world ;  so 
that  the  history  of  our  world  is  also  the  history  of  the  celestial  world  and  of  its 
inhabitants.  And  this  he  most  distinctly  asserts  in  his  Principia,  (L.  iv.  {  23. 
p.  186.) :  Unde  consequens  videbitur,  etiam  prophetias,  qusB  de  singulis  genti- 
bus  proferuntur,  revocari  magis  ad  animas  debere,  (because  the  celestial  world 
is  more  excellent  and  noble  than  this  our  corporeal  world,)  et  diversas  mansi- 
ones  earum  coBlestes.  Sed  et  historias  rerum  gestarum,  quae  dicuntur  vel  genti 
Israel,  vel  Jerusalem,  vel  Judeeae  accidisse,  -  -  -  magis  ista  conveniebant  illis 
gentibus  animarum,  quae  in  cobIo  isto,  quod  transire  dicitur,  habitant,  vel 
etiam  nunc  habitare  putands  sunt.  In  his  ekventh  Homily  on  Numbers,  ({  4, 0pp. 
tom.  ii.  p.  307.)  he  says :  Puto,  quia  sicut  quaedam  nomina  vel  gentium  vel  prin- 
cipam  m  Scripturis  posita  videmus,  quae  absque  ulla  dubitatione  ad  males  an- 
gelos  et  ad  virtutes  contrarias  referantnr :  ita  etiam  ea,  qus  de  Sanctis  viris 
et  gente  religiosa  scribuntur,  ad  sanctos  Angelos  et  ad  benignas  de-  [p.  644.] 
bemus  referre  virtutes. 

Prop.  IX,  As  there  is  a  twofold  mystical  world,  the  one  here  below,  the 
church,  and  the  other  above,  the  examplar  after  which  this  material  and  corpo- 
real world  was  created ;  so  there  is  also  a  twofold  mystical  sense  of  scripture, 
the  one  relating  to  the  church,  and  the  other  to  the  celestial  world.  That  which 
relates  to  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  or  the  church,  is  called  the  allegorical  sense ; 
that  which  relates  to  the  celestial  world  may  be  called  the  anagogical  sense. 
Yet  Origen  does  not  always  understand  by  the  allegorical  sense,  that  sense  of 
the  Bible  which  exhibits  the  transactiond  of  Christ  and  his  ambassadors  in 
this  lower  world ;  he  sometimes  uses  the  term  in  a  broader  accepation ;  but 
still,  of  the  great  number  of  examples  of  the  allegorical  sense  contained  in  his . 
writings,  most  of  the  specimens  we  have  adduced  serve  to  illustrate  the  defini- 
tion we  have  given.  18 
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Prop,  X.  The  mystical  sense  peirades  the  entire  scriptures ;  so  that  there 
is  not  a  declaration,  in  the  inspired  books,  in  which  there  is  not  something  latent 
that  refers  either  to  the  church  of  Jesus  Christ,  or  to  the  celestial  world.  See 
his  first  Homily  on  Ezod.  Q  4.  0pp.  torn.  iL  p.  131.) :  Ego  credens  verbis  Do- 
mini mei  Jesu  Christi  in  lege  et  prophetis  icta  quidem  unum  aut  unum  apicem 
non  puto  esse  mysteriis  vacuum,  nee  puto  aliquid  hornm  transire  posse,  nisi 
omnia  fiant  He  frequently  inculcates  this  idea  in  various  forms ;  and  he  ex- 
tends it,  not  only  to  the  Old  Testament,  but  also  to  the  New,  which  is  of  equal 
excellence  and  worth  with  the  Old.  See  Prvncipia  L.  vL  }  14,  &c.  (p.  171, 172.) 
In  a  passage  }  16.  (p.  174,)  he  most  explicitly  declares  the  New  Testament  to 
be  equally  spiritual  and  mystical  with  the  Old  Testament :  Non  solum  autem 
de  his,  qu89  usque  ad  adventum  Christi  scripta  sunt,  heec  Spiritus  sanctus  pro- 
curavit^  sed  utpote  unus  atque  idem  spiritus  et  ab  uno  Deo  procedena,  eadem 
similiter  etiam  in  Evangelistis  et  Apostolis  fecit  Nam  ne  illas  quidem  narnu 
tiones,  quas  per  eos  inspiravit  absque  hujuscemftli,  quam  supra  exposuimus  sa- 
pienties  susb  arte  contexuit  Hence,  in  his  eleveruk  Homily  on  Num.  {  1.  (Opp. 
tom.  ii.  p.  305.)  he  thus  expresses  himself:  Requiro,  si  sunt  aliquse  (in  scriptura 
sacra)  quas  et  secundum  litteram  quidem  stare  possint,  neceasario  tamen  in  eis 
etiam  allegoriam  (here  he  used  the  word  aUegoria  in  the  broader  sense)  requi- 
rendam.  And  a  little  after :  Alia  habent  quidem  secundum  litteram  veritatem 
sui,  recipiunt  tamen  utiliter  et  necessario  etiam  allegoricum  sensum. — ^It  is  there- 
fore beyond  all  controversy,  that  those  learned  men  err,  who  say  that  Origen  be- 
lieved many  passages  of  the  Bible  to  have  no  other  than  the  literal  sense :  his 
opinion  was  quite  otherwise.  Nor  must  we  assent  to  Charles  de  la  Rue^  and 
to  the  learned  men  whom  he  follows,  in  saying,  (^Orig,  Opp.  tom.  ii.  Praefl  p.  11.) : 
[p.  645.]  **  Sometimes  only  the  literal  sense  is  admissible,  sometimes  only 
the  moral  sense,  and  sometimes  only  the  mysticaL**  The  *  man  cannot  have 
read  Origen  with  due  attention  who  can  entertain  such  an  opinion. 

Prop,  XL  Yet  both  the  mystical  senses  are  not  found  in  all  passages:  some 
have  only  the  allegorical  sense,  and  some  only  the  anagogical.  That  such  was 
Origen's  opinion  his  expositions  clearly  show;  for  from  many  passages  of  scrip- 
ture explained  by  him,  he  deduces  only  a  meaning  applicable  to  the  church  of 
Christ  on  earth ;  but  sometimes  he  rises  to  the  celestial  or  upper  world. 

Prop.  Xn,  In  like  manner  the  moral  sense  pervades  the  whole  inspired 
volume ;  nor  is  there  a  single  passage  in  which  we  have  not  some  precept  for 
regulating  the  mind  and  directing  the  conduct 

Prop.  XIU.  It  is  not  so  with  the  grammatical  or  historical  sense.  For 
there  are  many  passages  of  the  Bible  in  which  the  words  are  destitute  of  all 
literal  meaning.    Of  his  many  declarations  to  this  effect  this  one  may  suffice, 

de  Principiis^  h.  iv.  }  12.  (Opp.  tom.  L  p.  169.)  *Ei^i  rCwtsy^afal  rd  <ratfJiaTi»dv  ovi^a- 

uiis  i^oucai irif  owou  otoMl  m  •^^v^iv  tthi  ri  vVu/Jia  rif  y^afnt  [uiora  Xf^  f»Tfiir 

Sunt  scripturse  qusedam,  quae  nihil  habent  corporeum  (i.  e.  no  literal  meaning) : 
est  ubi  sola  veluti  anima  (a  moral  sense,)  et  spiritus  (a  mystical  sense)  qute- 
rendus  est 

Prop.  XrV.  Therefore  all  declarations  of  scripture  are  of  ttoo  kinds;  some 
have  only  two  senses,  a  moral  and  a  mystical,  the  latter  either  allegorical  or 
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anagogical;  others  have  three  senees,  a  grammatica]  or  literal,  a  moral,  and 
a  mystical.  But  there  is  no  passage  whatever  that  has  only  one  single  mean* 
ing.  In  his  Principia  L.  iv.  sec.  13.  (p.  169,  &c.)  Origen  demonstrates  this 
principle  by  a  passage  in  John's  Gospel  (ch  iL  6.)  ;  presenting  as  at  the  same 
time  with  a  specimen  of  allegorical  interpretation.  John  tells  us,  that  at  the 
marriage  in  Cana,  there  were  six  water  pots,  set  for  the  Jewish  purification, 
containing  two  or  three  firkins  each  ;  and  Origen  gives  this  mystical  interpre- 
tation of  the  passage :  Quibus  sub  involucre  designatur  eos,  qui  apud  Aposto- 
Inm  in  occulto  Judni  sunt,  (Rom.  iL)  purificari  per  scriptnras,  aliquando  binas 
metretas  capientes,  id  est,  ut  sic  dicam,  animam  (the  moral  sense)  et  spiritum 
(the  mystical  sense) :  aliquando  terras  (trinas?)  quum  nonnullsd  pneter  pro- 
dicta,  (i.  e.  the  moral  and  mystical ;  which  are  always  present,)  habeant  etiam 
corpus  (the  literal  sense)  quod  aedificare  potest 

Prop,  XV,  The  literal  sense  is  obvious  to  all  attentive  readers.  To  discover 
the  moral  sense,  some  more  intelligence  is  requisite ;  and  yet  it  is  not  very  re- 
condite and  difiScult 

Prop,  XV L  But  the  mystical  sense,  none  but  wise  men,  and  such  as  are  di- 
vinely instructed,  can  with  certainty  discover.  Origen,  agreeably  to  the  custom 
of  that  age,  considered  the  ability  to  interpret  the  holy  scriptures  mystically,  to 
be  one  of  those  extraordinary  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  are  conferred  on 
but  few  Christians.  And  as  he,  from  modesty,  dared  not  lay  claim  to  that  gift, 
he  generally  brings  forward  his  mystical  expositions  with  diffidence  [p.  646.] 
and  caution :  and  sometimes  he  tells  us,  that  he  conjectures  or  supposes,  rather 
than  decides  and  pronounces  confidently.  In  his  fifth  Homily  on  Levit  sec.  1. 
(0pp.  torn.  ii.  p.  206.)  he  says :  Sicut  cognationem  sui  ad  invicem  gerunt  visibUa 
et  invlsibilia,  terra  et  coelum,  anima  et  caro,  corpus  et  spiritus,  et  ex  horum  con- 
junctionibns  constat  hie  mundus ;  ita  etiam  sanctam  Scripturam  credendum  est  ex 
invisibUibus  et  vislbilibus  constare :  veluti  (1)  ex  corpore  quodam,  litters  scilicet, 
qusB  videtur:  et  (2)  animd,  sensus  intra  ipsam  deprehenditur ;  et  (3)  spiritUj 
secundum  id  quod  quedam  etiam  in  se  ccslestia  teneat;  ut  Apostolus,  quia  ex- 
emplari  et  umbrs  deserviunt  coelestium.  This  passage,  though  not  much  con- 
nected  with  the  point  we  are  considering,  I  have  thought  fit  to  transcribe,  be- 
cause it  not  only  exhibits  clearly  and  distinctly  his  doctrine  of  a  threefold  sense 
of  scripture,  but  it  also  shows,  that  he  believed  he  had  a  philosophical  reason 
for  holding  that  doctrine,  derived  from  the  analogy  of  things.  We  will  now 
accompany  him  as  he  proceeds :  Quia  ergo  haec  ita  se  hi^nt,  invocantes  De- 
nm,  qui  fecit  scriptune  animam  et  corpus  et  spiritum  :  corpus  quidem  iis,  qui 
ante  nos  fuerunt,  animam  vero  nobis,  spiritum  autem  iis,  qui  in  future  he&redi- 
tatem  vitae  setemee  consequentur,  per  quam,  (I  think  it  should  read  per  quem^ 
i.  e.  spiritum)  perveniant  ad  regna  coelestia ;  earn  nunc  quam  diximus  legis  ani- 
mam requiramus,  quantum  ad  preesens  interim  spectat  Nescio  autem  si  possu- 
mus  etiam  ad  spiritum  efus  ascendere  in  his,  quae  nobis  de  sacrificiis  lecta  sunt^ 
This  passage  is  very  noticeable ;  because  from  it  we  learn,  that  Origen  believ- 
ed, (1)  That  a  large  portion  at  least  of  the  ceremonial  laws  of  Moses  contained 
a  Altera/ meaning,  pertaining,  however,  exclusively  to  the  Jews ;  in  which  he  was 
correct ;  (2)  That  in  addition  to  this  meaning,  there  was  also  in  the  Mosaic 
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lawB  a  moral  sense,  and  that  this  sense  is  discoverable  by  all  Chriatinn  teachers 
if  they  will  give  their  attention  to  it:  (3)  But  the  mystical  sense  of  *the«e  laws  i 

is  not  equally  discoverable  by  all,  but  only  by  those  who  are  chosen  unto  life  I 

eternal  and  are  divinely  illuminated.  Therefore  (4)  he  doubts,  whether  he  was 
qualified  to  investigate  this  abstruse  sense  of  scripture.  After  several  other 
things  which  are  not  to  our  purpose,  when  he  would  exhibit  the  mystical  import 
of  certain  things  pertaining  to  the  laws  concerning  sacrifices,  he  again  acknow- 
ledges, explicitly,  that  without  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  could  effect  noUiing.  He 
says,  (sec.  5.  p.  209.)  Quia  potius,  secundum  spiritalem  sensum,  quern 
Spiritus  donat  ecclesue,  videamus,  quod  sit  istud  sacrificium,  quod  coquatur 
in  clibano,  vel  quia  iste  clibanus  intelligi  debeat  ?  Sed  ubi  inveniam  ?  -  -  Do- 
minum  meum  Jesum  invocare  me  oportet,  ut  quaerentem  me  faciat  invenire,  et 
[p.  647.]  pulsanti  aperiat,  ut  inveniam  in  scripturis  clibannm,ubi  possum  coquere 
sacrificium meum,ut8U8cipiat  illud  Dens.  Thus  he  discourses  with  sufficient  acu- 
men and  subtilty  respecting  this  furnace.  Yet,  see  how  timidly  and  modestly  he 
closes  the  discourse :  Non  dubito  multa  esse,  quae  nos  lateant  et  sensum  nos- 
trum superent  Non  enim  svmus  illius  merili^  ut  et  nos  dlcere  possimus: 
Nos  autem  sensum  Christi  habemus,  (1  Cor.ii.  16.)  Ipse  enim  solus  estsensus, 
cui  pateant  universa,  quae  in  legibus  sacrificiorum  intra  litterae  continentur  ar- 
canum. Si  enim  mererer,  ut  daretur  mihi  sensus  Christi,  etiam  ego  in  his  dice- 
rem:  Utsdamus  qux  a  deo  donala  sunt  nobiStquoi  et  loquimur.  (1  Cor.  ii.  12.) 
Similar  pas-sages  abound  in  all  his  expository  works  on  the  sacred  books.  On 
the  moral  sense  which  he  elicits,  he  is  sufficiently  positive ;  but  his  mystical 
interpretations,  he  obtrades  upon  no  one,  always  professing  to  be  a  learner,  and 
ready  to  be  taught  better  views  by  any  one  whom  the  Holy  Spuit  may  enlighten. 
Prop,  XVII.  Although  a  man  may  be  divinely  endued  with  the  gift  of  in- 
terpreting the  scriptures  mystically,  yet  it  will  be  presumption  and  folly  for  him 
to  expect  to  understand  tUl  the  arcane  senses  of  the  sacred  volume.  For  the 
scriptures  contain  an  immense  treasury  of  divine  truths,  only  a  small  part  of 
which  can  be  grasped  by  minds  enclosed  in  material  bodies.  Even  the  Apos- 
tles of  Jesus  Christ  were  not  able  to  understand  aU  the  mysteries  of  the  sacred 
books.  Origen  discourses  on  this  point,  referring  equally  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment  and  the  New,  in  his  Principia,  L.  iv.  sec.  10.  &c.  He  says :  Evangelio- 
rum  accuratus  sensus,  utpote  Christi  sensus,  eget  gratia.  -  -  Apostolorum  au- 
tem epistolae  cuinam  sagaci  et  perito  sermonum  judici  videantur  apertae  ac  intel- 
lectu  faciles,  cum  illic  infinita  prope  sint,  quae  veluti  per  foramen  maxima  et 
quamplurima  intelligendi  materiam  amplam  praebeant  ?  Quae  cum  ita  se  habe- 
ant  et  prope  innumeri  labantur,  non  sine  periculo  quis  pronuncinverit,  se  legen- 
do  intelligere,  quae  indigent  clavi  intelligentiae,  quam  Salvator  penes  legisperi- 
tos  esse  ait  Passing  over  many  other  remarks,  we  will  cite  from  sec.  26.  p.  188. 
the  passages  in  which  he  the  most  clearly  expresses  his  views :  Si  quis  cu- 
riosus  explanationem  singulorum  requirat,  veniat  et  nobiscum  pariter  audiat, 
quomodo  Paulus  Apostolus  per  Spiritum  sanctum  -  -  altitudlnem  divinae  sapi- 
entiae  ac  scientiae  scrutans,  nee  tamen  ad  finem,  et,  ut  ita  dixerim,  ad  intimam 
cognitionem  praevalens  pervenire,  desperatione  rei  et  stupore  clamat  et  dicit 
O  altitudo  divitiarum  sapientiae  et  scientiae  Dei.    (Rom.  xL  33.)    If  this  text 
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appears  to  na  irrelevant  to  the  subject,  it  should  be  remembered,  thai  Origen 
supposed  Paul  usually  designates  tiie  mystical  sense  of  scripture  by  the  terms 
wisdom  and  knowledge.  Quantumcunque  enim  quis  in  scrutando  promoveat  et 
studio  intentiore  proficiat,  gratia  quoque  Dei  a^utus^  sensusque  [p.  648.] 
illuminatus,  ad  perfectum  finem  eorum,  quae  requiruntur,  pervenire  non  poterit 
nee  omnis  meus  quae  creata  est,  possibile  habet  ullo  genero  comprehendere* 
sed  ut  invcnerit  quaedam  ex  his  quae  quaeruntur,  itenim  videt  alia,  quae 
quaerenda  sunt.  Quod  etei  ad  ipsa  pervenerit,  multo  iterum  plura  ex  illia, 
quae  requiri  debeant,  pervidebit. 

Prop.  XV III.  Both  difSdence  and  discretion  are  highly  necessary,  in 
searching  after  that  mystical  sense  of  scripture  which  relates  to  the  celestial  or 
upper  world,  or  in  applying  what  the  scriptures  relate  of  the  people  and  the  af. 
fiurs  of  this  world,  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  world  above.  Because  this,  the 
anagogical  sense,  God  has  very  obscurely  set  forth  in  the  sacred  books,  rather 
covering  it  up  and  concealing  it  than  actually  revealing  it.  In  his  Principia^ 
(L.  iv.  sec.  23.  p.  186,)  he  says :  Si  quis  vero  evidentes  et  satis  manifestas  as- 
sertiones  horum  de  Scripturis  Sanctis  exposcat  a  nobis,  respondendum  est,  quia 
occultare  magis  haec  Spiritui  sancto  in  his  quae  videntur  esse  historiae  rerum 
gestarum,  et  altius  tegere  consilium  fuit,  in  quibus  descendere  dicuntur  in 
^gyptum,  vel  captivari  in  Babyloniam,  vel  in  his  ipsis  regionibus,  quidam  qui- 
dem  humiliari  nimis  et  sub  servitio  effici  dominorum,  -  -  -  quae  omnia,  ut  dixi- 
mus,  abscondita  et  celata  in  Scripturae  sanctae  historiis  conteguntur,  quia  reg- 
num  coBlorum  simile  est  thesauro  abscondito  in  agro.  —  Hi  thesauri  ut  invcniri 
posslnt,  Dei  adftUorio  opus  est,  qui  solus  potest  portas  aereas,  quibus  clausi  sunt 
et  absconditi,  confringere  et  seras  ferreas  comminuere,  quibus  prohibetur 
ingressus  perveniendi  ad  ea  omnia,  quae  in  Genesi  de  diversis  animarum  generi- 
bus  scripts  sunt  et  obtecta,  &c.  The  passage  is  too  long  to  be  here  transcribed. 

I  now  proceed  to  the  second  part  of  Origen*s  doctrine  of  allegories. — As  he 
maintained  that  the  words  of  many  passages  of  the  Bible  are  altogether  void  of 
direct  meaning,  it  became  necessary  for  him  to  establish  some  rules  for  deter- 
mining what  passages  of  scripture  have  a  direct  or  literal  meaning,  and  what 
passages  are  destitute  of  such  meaning,  or  have  only  a  mystical  and  a  moral 
sense.    His  first  and  most  general  rule  is : 

Rule  L  When  the  words  of  any  passage  in  either  Testament  afford  a  good 
sense,  one  worthy  of  God,  useful  to  men,  and  accordant  with  truth  and  sound 
reason, — this  must  be  considered  a  sure  sign  that  the  passage  is  to  be  taken  in 
its  literal  and  proper  sense.  But  whenever  any  thing  absurd,  false,  contraiy  to 
sound  reason,  useless,  or  unworthy  of  God,  will  follow  from  a  literal  interpreta- 
tation,  then  that  interpretation  is  to  be  abandoned,  and  only  moral  and  mystical 
senses  are  to  be  sought  for.  This  rule,  Origen  repeatedly  attempts  to  confirm 
by  the  declaration  of  St.  Paul,  (2  Cor.  iii.  6.)  For  the  letter  killethy  but  the  spi- 
rit giveth  life.  See  his  work  against  CelsuSy  Lib.  vii.  (sec.  20,  21.  edit.  Bene- 
dict.) By  the  letter  in  this  text,  Origen  would  have  us  understand  the  literal 
sense,  and  by  the  spirit^  the  mortd  and  mystical  sense ;  thus  making  the  [p.  649.] 
import  of  the  passage  to  be,  that  the  literal  sense  of  scripture  often  disturbs  the 
human  mind,  and  brings  it  into  great  difficulties;  but  the  moral  and  mystical 
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senses  refresh  the  mind,  and  fill  it  with  faith,  hope,  joy,  and  love  to  God  and 
man.  This  general  rule  of  Origen  may  therefore  be  thus  eziH«8Sed :  When- 
ever the  lelier  of  holy  scripture  killelhy  or  disturbs  the  mind ;  then,  disregarding 
the  letter,  a  man  should  attend  solely  to  the  spirit^  which  giveth  Itfe, — ^In  a  gene- 
ral view,  this  rule  appears  not  wholly  unreasonable ;  for  the  wisest  interpreters 
at  the  present  day,  both  take  the  liberty,  and  also  allow  others,  to  give  up  the 
literal  meaning  of  a  passage,  and  to  resort  to  a  metaphorical,  or,  if  you  please,  a 
mystical  sense,  whenever  the  language  taken  literally  would  give  a  sense  clearly 
repugnant  to  reason,  or  contrary  to  plain  passages  of  holy  scripture.  Yet  be- 
tween these  expositors  and  Origen,  there  was  a  very  wide  difference ;  as  the 
statement  of  his  other  rules  will  show. 

Rule  IL  Consequently,  that  portion  of  sacred  history,  both  ui  the  Old  Tes- 
tament and  the  New,  which  narrates  things  probable,  consonant  to  reason, 
commendable,  honest,  and  useful,  must  be  supposed  to  state  facts,  and  of  eonne 
must  be  understood  literally.  But  that  portion  of  sacred  history  which  states 
actions  or  events  that  are  either  false,  or  absurd,  or  unbecoming  in  God  and 
holy  men,  or  useless  and  puerile,  must  be  divested  of  all  literal  meaning,  and  be 
applied  to  moral  and  mystical  things  in  both  the  spiritual  worlds,  Origen,  for 
reasons  hereafter  stated,  assumed  it  as  certain,  that  the  biblical  history  of  both 
Testaments  contained  many  false  statements,  statements  of  things  that  never 
did,  and  never  could,  take  place.  And  he  gives  two  reasons  why  God  intermin- 
gled many  fables  with  the  true  history  in  the  Bible.  The  first  is,  that  if  people 
found  nothing  in  the  Bible  but  what  is  true,  probable,  beautiful  and  useful,  they 
would  never  think  of  going  beyond  the  literal  meaning  of  the  Bible,  and  thus 
would  entirely  neglect  the  soul  and  the  spirit  of  it.  But  now,  as  they  meet 
with  things  altogether  incredible  and  absurd,  these  very  impediments  and  stum- 
bling blocks  prompt  them  to  search  for  the  sublimer  meaning.  In  his  Principia 
L.  ix.  sec.  16.  p.  173.  (as  translated  by  Charles  de  la  Rue;  for  the  ancient  trans- 
lation of  Ruffinus  is  quite  too  free,)  Origen  thus  expresses  himself:  Verum 
quoniam  si  legis  utilitas  et  varietate  oblectans  historiae  series  ubique  sese  pro- 
deret,  non  utique  credidisscmus  aliud  quiddam  praeter  id,  quod  obvium  est,  in 
scripturis  intelligi  posse,  idciroo  Dei  verbum  in  lege  ac  historia  interponi  cura- 
vit  offendicula  et  impossibilia  quaedam,  ne  dictione  nihil  praeter  illecebram  ha- 
benti  deliniti,  et  nihil  Deo  dignum  addiscentes,  tandem  a  dogmatis  recedamus, 
aut  nudae  literae  penitus  adhaerentcs  nihil  divinius  percipiamus.  So  then,  if 
[p.  650.]  we  may  believe  Origen,  when  God  caused  the  sacred  books  to  be 
written,  fearing  lest  the  travellers  should  be  so  captivated  with  the  beauty  and 
comfort  of  a  direct  and  smooth  road,  as  to  forget  whUher  they  were  travelling, 
he  placed  in  their  path,  here  and  there  rocks,  ditches,  hills,  and  other  obstruc- 
tions, which  should  oblige  them  to  swerve  and  deviate  from  the  straight  for- 
ward course. — His  sea/nd  reason  is,  that  God  wished  to  instruct  men  in  aU  the 
doctrines  and  precepts  necessary  for  their  salvation,  by  means  of  sacred  history. 
But  this  object  could  not  always  be  effected  by  true  history ;  and  therefore, 
with  the  true,  he  interspersed  here  and  there  the  false  and  fabulous,  that  men 
might  learn  what  he  wished  them  to  know,  by  means  of  fictitious  and  imaginary 
examples.    He  says :  Oportet  autem  et  istud  scire :  cum  eo  pmecipue  apectet 
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Dei  verbum,  ut  in  rebus  spiritalibus  et  gestis  et  gerendis  seriem  declaret :  M. 
secundam  historiam  invenit  facta,  qaae  arcaDia  istia  accommodari  poasent,  itlia 
U8U8  eat,  multia  occultana  abatruaiorem  aenaum ;  ubi  vero  in  explananda  ilia 
apiritaliam  connezione  noD  aequebatur  certarum  quarandam  rerum  praxis,  qvm 
propter  arcaniora  ante  ecripta  faerit,  acriptursB  aubnezoit  hiatoris  quod  factum 
non  erat,  imo  aliquando  quod  fieri  non  poterat,  quandoque  autem  quod  poterat 
quidem  fieri,  aed  fiactum  tamen  non  eat  Aocidit  etiam  aliquando,  ut  paucae 
inteijecUd  aint  dictionea  veritati,  ai  ad  corpua  apectea  non  consentanae.  The 
cloaing  part  of  thia  passage  shows,  that  Origen  believed — (1)  That  many  por- 
tions of  the  sacred  hiatory  are  mere  fables :  and  that  these  fables  arc  of  two 
kinds ;  some  have  no  semblance  of  truth,  but  are  such  fictions  aa  could  not  have 
been  facta ;  others  have  a  verisimilitude,  and  might  have  been  facta,  yet  were 
not  ao  in  reality.  (2)  Some  portions  of  the  sacred  hiatory  are  in  the  main 
true ;  yet  among  the  things  atated,  there  are  some  things  inserted  which  are  not 
true  but  fictitious.  By  the  aid  of  thia  rule,  Origen  easily  surmounts  all  difficuU 
ties  in  the  historical  parts  of  both  Testaments.  Whenever  any  fiust  occurs, 
which  either  conflictn  with  the  principles  of  his  philosophy,  or  seems  to  afford 
the  enemiea  of  Christianity  a  ground  for  cavilling,  he  boldly  denies  the  fact,  and 
converts  it  into  either  a  moral  or  a  mystical  fiible.  All  his  Homilies  and  com- 
mentaries afford  us  examplea :  we  will  cite  only  one  of  them,  from  his  Princi- 
ffia  (L.  iv.  sec.  16.  p.  174.)  Quis  sanie  mentis  existimaverit  primam  et  secun* 
dam  et  tertiam  diem  et  vesperam  et  mane  aine  aole,  luna  et  stellis,  et  eam  quae 
veluti  prima  erat,  diem  aine  cgbIo  fuisse  1  Quis  adeo  atolidus  ut  putet,  Denm 
more  homiiiis  agricolsB  plantasse  hortum  in  Eden  ad  orientem,  ubi  lignum  vitas 
poauerit,  quod  sub  occuios  et  sensus  caderet,  ut  qui  corporeia  dentibua  fructum 
gnstasaet,  vitam  ivde  reciperet,  et  rursus  boni  et  mali  particeps  fieret,  qui  fruc- 
tum ex  hac  arbore  decerptum  comedisset?  Et  cum  Deus  meridie  in  paradiao 
ambulare  dicitur,  et  Adam  sub  arbore  delitescere,  neminem  arbitror  [p.  661.] 
dubitare  his  figurate  per  apparentem  historiam,  quao  taseen  corporaliter  non 
contigerit,  qucedam  indicari  mysteria.  -  -  Sed  quid  attinet  plura  dlcere,  cum  innu- 
mera  ejusmodi  scripts  quidem  tanquam  gesta  sint,  non  gesta  vero,  ut  littera 
sonat,  quivis,  modo  non  plane  stipes,  colligere  possit  Respecting  the  New 
Testament  hiatory,  he  decides  with  equal  assurance,  discarding  all  the  caution 
and  reaerve  which  he  elsewhere  rarely  neglects.  A  large  part  of  it  he  considers 
to  be  fables,  by  which  the  holy  Spirit  aims  to  instruct  us  in  recondite  mysteries. 
He  says  explicitly :  Sexcenta  ejus  generis  in  evangeliis  observare  licet  attentiua 
legenti,  unde  colliget  iis,  quae  secundum  literam  gesta  sunt,  alia  adtexta  esse, 
quae  non  contigtBrint  In  hia  comment,  on  John,  (tom.  x.  0pp.  torn.  iL  p.  160. 
edit :  Huetianse,)  he  openly  acknowledges,  that  the  whole  history  of  the  four 
Gospels  is  full  of  statements,  either  false,  or  contradictory  to  each  other ;  and 
that  there  ia  no  way  left  to  defend  the  authority  and  the  divine  origin  of  these 
books,  but  by  a  recurrence  to  what  he  calls  dFa>»>»v.  Ati  riiv  mfi  rw*ranf  d\»d-tt»f 
iwoKtiv^ai  i¥  T«if  voHntf.  Veritatem  harum  rerum  oportet  repositam  esse  in 
his,  quae  animo  cernuntur.  He  had  just  spoken  of  the  forty  days*  conflict  of 
Chr'iHt  with  the  prince  of  hell,  and  he  said :  Aii  rhv  loM,wa-09  lit^uifUf  Xvio-d-ac 
/«&  TNs  ivaymryii.   Decet  nos  apparentem  disaonantiam  dissolvere  per  Anagogen ; 
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L  e.  by  a  mystical  interpretation.  I  have  already  touched  upon  the  causes 
which  led  him  to  adopt  this  very  dangerous  rule  for  interpreting  sacred  history. 
They  are  obvious  to  every  attentive  reader.  The  statements  of  the  Bible  res- 
pecting the  creation  of  the  world,  the  origin  of  man,  d&c.  were  contrary  to  the 
precepts  of  his  philosophy ;  and,  therefore,  he  would  sooner  deny  the  truth  of  a 
portion  of  sacred  history,  than  give  up  his  philosophy.  Again,  by  the  history 
of  the  Old  Testament,  the  Gnostics  endeavored  to  establish  their  doctrine,  that 
the  Creator  of  this  world  was  a  different  being  from  the  Father  of* Jesus  Christ; 
and  from  the  history  in  both  Testaments,  the  philosophers  drew  arguments 
against  Christianity ;  and  Origen,  not  finding  any  other  way  to  answer  them, 
concluded  to  cut  the  knot  he  could  not  untie,  by  turning  all  the  passages  which 
his  adversaries  could  use,  into  allegories. 

RtUe  IIL  To  the  preceptive  and  didactic  parts  of  scripture,  the  same  princi- 
ple is  to  be  applied,  as  to  the  historical:  namely,  whatever  occurs  in  them  that 
is  good,  agreeable  to  reason,  useful,  and  worthy  of  Grod,  must,  beyond  all  ques> 
tion,  be  construed  literally.  But  whatever  is  absurd,  useless,  and  unworthy  of 
Clod,  must  not  be  taken  literally ;  but  must  be  referred  to  morals  and  to  the 
mystical  world.  Origen  believed,  that  the  preceptive  and  didactic  parts  of  the 
Bible  contained  some  things,  which,  if  taken  literally,  it  was  impossible  to  be- 
lieve or  to  practice,  and  which  were  contradictory  to  sound  reason  and  philoso- 
[p.  652.]  phy.  That  he  explained  a  number  of  the  Christian  doctrines  philo- 
sophically, is  well  known,  and  has  been  already  stated.  And  such  an  explana- 
tion required  him  to  maintain,  that  the  passages  thus  explained  have  no  literal 
meaning.  Numerous  examples  for  illustration,  occur  in  his  writings.  We 
therefore  will  only  remark  briefly  on  the  preceptive  parts  of  the  Bible.  Res- 
pecting the  laws  of  Moses,  he  utters  himself  very  harshly,  and  in  fact  extrava- 
gantly, and  alm'bst  impiously.  In  his  seventh  Homiiy  on  Levit  sec.  6.  (Opp. 
tom.  ii,  p.  226.)  he  says :  Si  adsideamus  liters  et  secundum  hoc  vel  quod  Ju- 
daeis,  vel  id  quod  vulgo  videtur,  accipiamus  que  in  lege  scripta  sunt,  erubesoo 
dicere  et  conJUeri,  quia  tales  leges  dederit  Deus,  Videbnntur  enim  magis  elegan- 
tes St  rationabiles  hominum  leges,  verbi  gratia,  vel  Romanorum,  vel  Athenien- 
sium,  vel  Lacedaemoniorum.  Si  vero  secundum  banc  intelligentiam,  quam  do- 
cet  ecclesia,  accipiatur  Dei  lex,  tunc  plane  omnes  humanas  supereminet  leges, 
et  vere  Dei  lex,  esse  credetur.  De  Principiis^  L.  iv.  (sec.  17.  p.  176.):  Si  ad 
leges  etiam  Mosaicas  veniamus,  plurime  si  eas  nude  observari  oporteat,  absar* 
dum,  alias  impossibile  pnecij^iunt  And  this  he  endeavors  to  demonstrate  by 
several  examples,  which  we  here  omit  Respecting  his  mode  of  explaining 
the  Mosaic  laws,  we  shall  presently  speak  particularly.  The  laws  of  the  New 
Testament,  he  supposed  indeed  to  be  superior  to  those  in  the  Old  Testament, 
seeing  they  do  not  prescribe  any  rites  and  ceremonies  ;  yet  he  supposed  that 
many  of  these  laws  must  be  construed  mystically  and  allegorically.  Of  this  we 
have  evidence  in  his  Principia^  L.  iv.  (sec.  18.  p.  179.)  where  he  says:  Jam 
vero  si  ad  Evangelium  veniamus  et  similia  requiramus,  quid  a  ratione  magis  ali. 
enum,  quam  istud ;  Neminem  per  viain  salutaveritis,  (Lu.  x.  4.)  quod  Apostolis 
pr»cepisse  Salvatorem,  simpliciores  existimant?  Et  cum  dextera  maxilla  per- 
cuti  dicitur,  res  est  a  verisimili  prorsus  abhorrens,  cum  omnia  qui  percutit,  nisi 
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natan  mancns  fnerit,  dextera  manu  sinistram  maxillam  feriat.  Neque  potest  ex 
Evangelio  percipi  quo  pacto  dexter  occulus  offensioni  sit.  After  explaining 
these  things  at  some  length,  he  proceeds :  Prasterea  Apostolus  prsecipit,  dicens ; 
Circumcistis  aiiquis  vocaius  est  ?  non  addtictU  prccfnUium.  (1  Cor.  vii.  18.)  Pri- 
mum,  qnilibet  haec  abs  re  prseterque  propositum  dieere  Apostolnm  videbit. 
Nam  quomodo  de  nuptiis  et  de  castitate  prsecipiens,  non  videatur  haec  temere 
interposu  isae  ?  Secundo  vero,  quid  obesset,  si  obsccenitatis  vitandae  caussa 
ejus,  qu»  ex  circumcisione  est,  posset  aiiquis  revocare  praeputium  1  Tertio, 
quod  certe  fieri  id  omni  genere  impossibile  est.  Haec  a  nobis  dicta  sunt,  ut 
ostendamus,  quia  hie  prospectus  est  Spiritu^  sanctus  -  -  non  ut  ex  sola  litteni 
vel  in  omnibus  ex  ea  aedificari  possimus. 

Rule  IF.  As  to  the  Mosaic  laws  in  particular,  there  are  indeed  many  of 
them  which  have  a  literal  meaning;  and  therefore  are  to  be  considered  as  direct 
rules  for  human  life  and  conducts  But  there  are  many  others,  the  words  of 
which  convey  no  meaning  whatever,  and  only  the  things  indicated  by  [p.  653.] 
the  words  are  of  use  to  awaken  moral  and  mystical  thoughts  in  our  minds.  I 
will  adduce  some  examples  of  both  these  classes  of  laws,  in  Origen*s  own  words. 
Of  the  former  class  he  speaks  in  his  Prindpioy  L  iv.  Q  19.  p.  180.)  :  Quis  non 
afilrmet  mandatum  hoc,  quod  prncipit :  Honora  patrem  tuum,  et  nuUrem  tuam, 
etiam  sine  ulla  spiritale  interpretatione  sufficere,  et  esse  observantibus  necessa- 
lium  ?  maxime  cum  et  Paul  us  iiadem  verbis  repetens,  confirmaverit  ipsum  man- 
datum.  Quid  attinet  dieere  de  ceteris :  Non  aduUerabis,  non  occides,  ifc.  Rur« 
sus  in  Evangelio  mandata  qusedam  E»ripta  sunt,  de  quibus  non  quaeritur  sintne 
ad  litteram  observanda,  necneT — But  it  is  not  true  as  some  learned  men  have 
believed,  and  among  them  Charles  de  la  Rve^  the  editor  of  Origen, — that  Origen 
excluded  a  mystical  sense  from  those  laws  of  Moses  which  he  believed  were  to 
be  obeyed  in  their  literal  interpretation.  A  little  after  the  quotation  just  given, 
he  adds  these  expressive  words:  Tametsi  qui  res  altius.scrutantur  componere 
possint  altitndinem  sapientise  Dei  cum  litter cdimandeUorum  sensu.  A  moral  alle- 
gory he  could  not  indeed  seek  for  in  such  laws ;  because  their  literal  interpre- 
tation afforded  a  moral  sense.  But  a  mystical  sense,  as  already  observed,  he 
would  attach  to  every  particle  of  the  holy  scriptures. — Of  the  latter  class  of 
laws  we  have  examples  in  the  same  work,  Q  17.  p.  176,  &c.)  as  follows :  In 
lege  Moysi  prsecipitur  exterminari  quidem  omne  masculum,  quod  non  fuerit  oc- 
tava  die  circumcisum :  quod  valde  inconsequens  est :  cum  oporteret  utique, 
si  lex  secundum  litteram  servanda  tradebatur,  juberi,  ut  parentes  punirentur,  qui 
filiossuos  non  circumciderunt.  -  -  -  Hsc  verba:  Sedebitis  domi  vestroi  singulis 
nemo  vestrum  exeat  e  loco  suo  die  septima,  (Exod.  xvi.  29.)  non  videntur  ad  lit- 
teram posse  servari,  cum  nullum  animae  per  totum  diem  immotum  sedere 
qneat 

Rule  y.  To  determine  what  parts  of  the  Mosaic  law  are  to  be  understood 
literally,  and  what  parts  have  no  literal  meaning,  the  following  rule  must 
be  our  guide ;  Whatever  in  the  writings  of  Moses  is  called  a  lawj  admits  of  no 
literal  interpretation;  but  whatever  is  denominated  a  commandment^  a  precept,  a 
statute,  a  testimony,  or  a  judgment,  has  a  literal  meaning  which  should  not  be 
disregarded.    Many  passages  bearing  these  latter  titles,  in  addition  to  their  lite- 
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ral  meaning,  have  also  a  moral  eense,  or  are  moral  allegoiiea.— This  rule,  so 
sablle,  80  obscare,  and  so  difficult  of  application,  Origen  explains  and  inculcates 
at  much  length  in  his  eleventh  Homily  on  Numb.  ( 1.  (0pp.  torn.  ii.  p.  304.)  To 
show  how  a  law  differs  from  commandments,  precepts,  testimonies,  and  judg- 
ments, he  says :  **  A  law  has  a  shadow  of  things  to  come :  but  not  so  a  com- 
mandment, or  a  statute,  or  a  judgment ;  of  which  it  is  never  written  that  they 
must  be  regarded  as  shadows  of  things  to  come ;  e.  g.,  it  is  not  written :  This 
[p.  664.]  is  the  commandment  of  the  passover,  but  this  is  the  law  of  the  paasover. 
And,  because  a  law  is  a  shadow  of  good  things  to  come,  the  law  of  the  pass- 
over  is  doubtless  a  shadow  of  gqpd  things  to  come :  and,  of  course,  its  words 
have  no  direct  meaning."  -  -  '^  Of  circumcision  it  is  written :  This  is  the  law 
cf  circumcision,  -  -  -  Hence  I  inquire,  Of  what  good  things  to  come  is  circum- 
cision the  shadow."  -  -  .  <*  But  when  it  is  said :  Thou  shalt  notkiU;  thou  shaU 
not  commit  adultery ;  thou  shalt  not  steal,  and  the  like ;  yon  do  not  find  the  title 
of  laws  prefixed,  for  these  are  rather  commandments :  and  thus  that  scripture 
is  not  made  void  among  the  disciples  of  the  Gospel  -  -  because  not  a  com- 
mandment, but  the  law,  is  said  to  have  a  shadow  of  things  to  come.  And  a  little 
after,  (in  {  2.  p.  305.)  he  says :  **  Christ  redeemed  us  from  the  curse  of  the  law, 
(Gal.  iii.  13.) ;  he  did  not  redeem  us  from  the  curse  of  the  commandment,  nor 
from  the  curse  of  the  testinumy,  nor  from  the  curse  of  judgments,  but  from  the 
curse  of  the  law ;  that  is,  that  we  might  not  be  subject  to  circumcision  in  the 
flesh,  nor  to  the  observance  of  sabbaths,  and  other  like  things,  which  are  not 
contained  in  commandments,  but  are  to  be  considered  as  in  the  law.^  By  the 
law,  in  its  stricter  sense,  Origen  would  have  us  understand  the  ceremoniiU 
law.  Hence  the  import  of  his  rule  is,  that  the  ceremonial  law  should  be  inter- 
preted mystically,  and  not  literally ;  but  the  moral  law  is  to  be  6rst  taken  lite- 
Tally,  before  we  proceed  to  any  higher  sense  of  it.  Under  the  moral  law,  he 
also  includes  the  civil  or  judicial  code  of  the  Jews ;  as  many  examples  in  his 
Homilies  demonstrate.  And  yet  Origen  does  not  uniformly  follow  this  rule. 
For  he  sometimes  turns  into  allegories  certain  portions  of  the  civil  law ;  pre- 
cepts which  the  heretics,  and  perhaps  Origen  himself,  deemed  too  harsh,  or 
which  he  could  not  explain  satisfactorily.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  some  of  the 
ceremonial  laws  he  forbids  being-  construed  only  mystically.  For  instance,  he 
enjoins  on  Christians  the  law  of  first  fruits  and  of  tithes.  Thus,  ifk  his  eleventh 
Homily  on  Numb.  (}  1.  p.  303.) :  Hanc  legem  observari  etiam  secundum  litte- 
ram,  sicut  et  alia  nonnulla  (among  the  Jewish  rites  and  institutions,)  necessa- 
rium  puto.  Sunt  enim  aliquanta  legis  mandata  (note — ^in  the  style  of  Origen, 
the  law  means  the  ceremonial  law,)  qun  etiam  novi  testamenti  discipuli  neces- 
saria  observatione  custodiunt. 

RuJe  VL  Although  the  ceremonial  part  of  the  Mosaic  law  has  now  only  a 
mystical  interpretation,  or  is  not  to  be  construed  literally,  yet  we  are  not  to  un- 
derstand that  it  always  has  been  so.  There  are  indeed  some  things  in  this  part 
of  the  law  which  never  had  any  literal  meaning ;  but  there  are  many  other 
things,  which,  so  long  as  the  Jewish  commonwealth  existed,  had  a  literal  mean- 
ing for  that  people,  and  were  to  be  observed  by  them  accordingly.  Since 
Christ's  advent,  however,  the  whole  have  lost  their  literal  sense,  and  are  either 
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to  be  construed  as  moral  allegories,  or  to  be  referred  to  the  two  mystical  worlds. 
All  the  learned  men  who  have  hitherto  attempted  to  explain  Origen's  [p.  665.] 
system  of  interpretation,  have  judged  that  he  considered  the  whole  cere- 
monial law  as  purely  mystical,  and  having  no  literal  meaning.  Thus  Charles 
de  la  Rue,  in  his  preface  to  Origen's  works,  (tom.  ii.  p.  14.)  says,  that  **  Each 
and  every  passage  of  scripture,  which  in  sny  manner  belonged  to  the  ceremo- 
nial  lauh  with  no  exception,  had  not  a  literal,  but  only  a  mystical  seme,**  The 
falsehood  of  this  assertion  we  have  already  shown :  Origen  did  make  exceptions. 
But  I  do  not  wonder  that  learned  men  should  fall  into  this  mistake.  For,  not 
being  careful  to  make  distinctions,  and  sometimes  confounding  things  altoge- 
ther different,  Origen  frequently  talks  as  if  he  held  such  an  opinion.  But  if  we 
compare  all  his  expositions,  and  carefully  mark  his  expressions,  it  will  be  mani- 
fest, I  thmk,  that  he  could  not  have  been  so  demented  and  destitute  of  common 
sense,  as  to  suppose  that  ail  the  ordinances  of  Moses  respecting  the  tabernacle, 
sacrifices,  the  high  priest,  and  other  priests  and  Levites,  and  numerous  other 
things,  ought  to  have  been  mystically  understood  by  the  Jews ;  and  that  of 
course  the  whole  Levilicail  toorshvp  was  founded  on  a  false  exposition  of  the  Mo- 
saic law.  It  is  indeed  true,  that  he  believed  some  of  the  ceremonial  laws  to  be 
without  meaning ;  and  he  accused  the  Jews  of  manifesting  gross  ignorance  by 
scrupulously  obeying  them.  Some  examples  have  already  been  adduced,  and 
more  might  easily  be  added.  In  his  third  HomUy  on  Levit.  (}  3.  Opp.  tom.  xL 
p.  194.)  he  says,  that  the  Jews  very  unsuitably  and  uselessly  observed  (inde- 
center  satis  et  inntiliter  observare)  that  law,  which  forbids  touching  a  dead 
body  or  any  unclean  thing ;  and  he  maintains,  that  this  law  should  be  under- 
stood mystically.  The  same  thing  he  repeats  at  large  in  his  seventh  Homily. 
And  again  in  the  third  HomUy  on  Levit  explaining  that  law  (Levit  v.  16, 16.) 
which  requires,  in  case  of  involuntary  trespass,  the  offering  of  a  ram,  estimated 
by  the  shekel  of  the  sanctuary,  he  says :  Quod  aperte  secundum  litteram  qui- 
dem  videtur  absurdum,  secundum  spiritalem  vero  intelligentiam  certum  est, 
quod  remissionem  peccatorum  nnllus  accipiat,  nisi  detulerit  integram,  probam 
et  sanctam  fidem,  per  quam  mereari  possit  arietem  (Jesum  Christum.)  In  his 
fifth  Homily^  Q  6.  p.  209.)  after  citmg  the  law  in  Levit  vii.  9 :  **  And  all  the 
meat-offering  that  is  baked  in  the  oven,  and  all  that  is  ^dressed  in  the  frying- 
pan,  and  in  the  pan,  shall  be  the  priest's  that  offereth  it,** — ^he  expressly  denies 
the  literal  interpretation  of  it,  thus:  Quid  dicimus?  Putamusque  quod  omni- 
potens  Deus  qui  responsa  Moysi  coelitus  dabat,  de  clibano,  et  craticula  et  sarta- 
gine  prsBCiperitl  -  -  Sed  non  ita  ecclesiae  pueri  Christum  didicerunt,  neo  ita  in 
eum  per  Apostolos  emditi  sunt,  ut  de  Domino  majestatis  aliquid  tam  humile  et 
tam  vile  suscipiant  Quin  potius  secundum  spiritalem  sensum,  quern  spiritus 
donat  ecclesiffi,  videamus,  quod  sit  istud  sacrificium,  quod  coquatnr  in  clibano. 
More  proof  is  not  needed.  Yet  Origen  did  not  venture  to  deny  that  the  great- 
est part  of  the  ritual  law  had  a  literal  meaning,  and  that  God  by  Moses  [p.  666.] 
commanded  that  very  worship  which  the  Hebrews  paid  before  Christ's  advent: 
nay,  he  extols  and  lauds  this  same  worehip.  To  pass  over  many  other  exam- 
ples, he  thus  commences  his  twenty-third  Homily  on  Numb.  (Opp.  tom.  ii.  p. 
366.):  Si  observatio  sacrificiorum  et  instituta  legalia  qu»  in  typo  data  sunt 
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populo  Israel,  usqne  ad  pnBsens  tempua  stare  potoissent,  exclasisaent  sine  dabio 
Evangelii  fidem.  -  -  -  £rat  enim  in  illis,  qos  tunc  observabantur,  magnifica 
qusedem  et  totius  reverentiiB  plena  religio,  qun  ex  ipso  etiam  prime  aspecta 
obstupefaceret  intuentes.  Quia  entm  videns  illud,  quod  appellabatur  sanctusp 
rium,  et  intuens  altare,  adstantes  etiam  sacerdotes  sacrificia  consummantes  om- 
nemque  ordinem,  quo  cuncta  ilia  gerebantur,  aspiciens,  non  putaret,  plenissi- 
mum  hunc  esse  ritum,  quo  Deus  creator  omnium  ab  humano  genere  coli  debe- 
ret  ?  See  also  tbe  many  expositions  of  the  Mosaic  laws  in  his  Homilies  on 
Exodus,  Leviticus,  and  Numbers,  in  which  he  first  inquires  after  the  literal 
meaning  and  pronounces  it  useful,  and  then  proceeds  to  the  mysteries  it 
contains.  He  however  did  maintain,  that  the  Mosaic  ritual  law,  which  anciently 
had  a  literal  or  grammatical  sense,  entirely  lost  that  sense  after  Christ's  advent, 
and  by  Christians  was  to  be  understood  only  mystically.  In  his  sixth  HomUy 
on  Gen. }  3.  (Opp.  tom.  ii.  p.  77.)  he  says :  Quod  si  edoceri  vis,  quomodo  lex 
mortua  sit,  considera  et  vide,  ubi  nunc  sacrificia,  ubi  nunc  altare,  ubi  templum, 
ubi  purificationes  ?  nonne  mortua  est  in  his  omnibus  lex?  Aut  si  possunt  isti 
amici  ac  defensores  litters,  custodiant  litteram  legis.  Origen  pronounces  the 
law  dead,  when  it  cannot  and  should  not  be  observed ;  bi\t  it  is  alive  when  it 
can  and  should  be  obeyed  according  to  its  literal  import  In  bis  eleventh 
Homily  on  Exod.  (}  6.  p.  171.)  he  says:  Infirmatur  lex  in  came,  id  est,  in  litters, 
et  nihil  potest  secundum  litteram  facere.  -  -  Secundum  autem  consilium,  quod 
nos  afferimus  ad  legem,  possunt  omnia  spiritaliter  fierL  Possunt  et  sacrificia 
spiritaliter  offerri,  qu8B  modo  carnaliter  non  possunt  —  Quomodo  nos  sentimus 
et  consilium  damus,  omnia  facit  lex :  secundum  literam  autem  non  omnia,  sed 
admodum  pauca.  Therefore  there  were  some,  at  least,  of  the  ritual  laws,  which 
he  supposed,  as  before  shown,  can  and  should  be  observed  at  the  present  day. 
But  by  what  marks  we  are  to  know  what  parts  of  the  law  never  had  any  iitend 
meaning,  and  what  parts  admitted  of  a  threefold  exposition  before  the  advent 
of  Christ,  and  now  admit  of  only  a  twofold  exposition, — a  moral  and  a  mystical^ 
— ^I  do  not  recollect  that  be  has  any  where  informed  us.  I  make  no  question, 
however,  that  he  applied  here  that  general  rule  already  stated, — ^that  whatever 
injunctions  were  unworthy  of  God,  or  absurd,  or  impossible  to  be  executed, 
were  to  be  regarded  as  having  no  literal  meaning. 

Rule  VIL  In  the  Biblical  narrations  and  in  the  prophecies  concerning  na. 
tions,  countries,  and  cities,  in  addition  to  the  moral  or  spiritual  sense,  there  is 
[p.  657.]  also  an  anagogical  sense,  or  one  that  relates  to  the  celestial  or  upper 
world:  but  this  sense  must  be  explored  cautiously  and  with  diffidence,  for  it  is 
extremely  recondite.  As  we  have  shown,  Origen  believed  that  this  lower  world 
of  ours  resembles  the  world  above,  and  therefore,  whatever  is  narrated  or  pre- 
dicted in  the  scriptures  rc;specting  the  Jews,  the  Tyrians,  the  Sidonians,  the 
Egyptians,  and  other  nations, — till  holds  true  also  of  the  world  of  souls,  in 
which  the  angels  preside.  In  defending  thi^  fiction,  he  is  extravagant  enough 
to  hazard  the  assertion,  that  even  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ  in  some 
sense  took  place  also  in  the  supersensible  world.  Thus,  in  his  first  Homily  on 
Levit  (}  3.  p.  186,  &c.) :  Recte  ergo  (Moses)  secundo  nominat  altare,  quod  est 
ad  ostium  tabemaculi  testimonii,  quia  non  solum  pro  terrestribus  sed  etiam  pro 
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ccsleatibus  oblatus  est  hostia  Jesus:  Et  hie  qnidem  pro  hominibus  ipsam  corpo" 
ralem  nuUeriam  sanguinis  sui  fadit,  in  ccelestibus  vero  miniatrantibas  (si  qui  ill! 
inibi  sunt)  sacerdotibus,  vitalem  corporis  sui  virtuiem,  velut  spiritale  quoddam 
sacrifieium  immolavit  And  this  he  very  strangely  endeavors  to  prove  by  Hcbr. 
ix.  20.  and  Hebr.  vil  25.  Concerning  this  opinion  of  Origen,  Huei  has  a  discus- 
sion  in  his  Origeniana^  (Lib.  il  Quest  iii.  p.  59,  &c.) ;  and  he  taxes  ail  his  In- 
genuity to  screen  the  man,  at  least  partially,  if  not  wholly,  from  this  charge. 
But  this  distinguished  scholar  effects  nothing;  and  he  did  not,  or  would  not,  see 
that  this  fiction  of  Origen  followed,  necessarily,  from  his  doctrine  of  the  agree- 
ment  and  similitude  existing  between  the  celestial  and  terrestrial  worlds. 

(2)  The  learned  have  justly  admired,  and  have  extolled  in  the  highest  terms 
the  untiring  industry  and  perseverance  of  Origen,  in  compiling  his  Tetrapla  and 
Hexctpla^  in  which  he  brought  together  all  the  Greek  translations  of  the  OM 
Testament  then  extant,  and  compared  them  with  the  Hebrew  text  What  is 
called  his  TefropZo,  was  an  edition  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  which  he  combined 
with  the  Hebrew  text  the  four  celebrated  Greek  versions,  those  of  the  Seventy, 
of  Aquila,  of  Symmachus,  and  of  Theodotion ;  and  so  arranged  the  whole  that 
they  could  easily  be  compared  with  each  other,  and  with  the  Hebrew.  The 
pages  were  divided  into  five  columns ;  the  first  column  contained  the  Hebrew 
text,  first  in  Hebrew  and  then  in  Greek  letters.  The  four  other  columns  con- 
tained  the  four  Greek  versions  above  named,  together  with  significant  marks 
and  critical  notes.  When  three  other  Greek  versions  of  the  Old  Testament 
were  afterwards  found  at  Jericho,  Origen  added  these  also  to  his  work ;  which 
then  acquired  the  name  of  HexaplOy  because  it  contained  six  Greek  versions  of 
the  Old  Testament  They  might  have  been  called  seven ;  but  they  were  reckoned 
as  only  six,  because  the  sixth  and  seventh,  which  perhaps  differed  but  a  little, 
were  accounted  but  one,  and  occupied  only  one  column,  namely,  the  [p.  668.] 
seventh.  Of  this  immortal  work,  Bernard  de  Montfaucon  has  treated  largely,  in 
the  Prolegomena  to  his  edition  of  the  remains  of  the  HexaplOy  printed  at  Paris, 
1713,  2  vols,  folio.  This  immense  labor  Origen  undertook,  especially  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  were  either  wholly  ignorant  of  Hebrew,  or  had  but  a 
slight  acquaintance  with  it,  that  they  might  obtain  a  better  knowledge  of  the 
literal  meaning  of  the  Bible,  by  comparing  so  many  different  Greek  versions. 
And  yet  this  same  Origen  maintained  that  the  words  of  scripture,  in  very  many 
places,  have  no  meaning  at  all;  and  he  advised  his  pupils  to  disregard  the 
literal  sense  of  scripture,  or  what  he  calls  the  body  of  it,  and  to  search  only  for 
its  marrow  and  its  soul,  that  is,  for  its  mystical  and  moral  interpretation.  And 
his  own  practice  as  a  commentator  coincided  with  his  precepts.  And  thus,  fre- 
quently, very  great  men  are  inconsistent  with  themselves,  or  sometimes  follow 
one  principle,  and  sometimes  another.  It  was  certainly  of  no  importance  to 
have  the  means  of  arriving  at  the  literal  meaning,  if  that  meaning  is  of  no 
worth ;  and  as  for  the  mystical  senses,  they  can  be  successfully  explored,  with- 
out the  trouble  of  examining  the  numberless  phrases  and  uses  of  words  in  the 
sacred  volume.  Origen,  therefore,  by  that  immense  labor,  produced  a  work  of 
little  utility,  either  to  himself  or  to  those  who  follow  his  mode  of  interpreting 
the  scriptures ;  and  he  does  not  himself  resort  to  bis  Hexapla  for  aid,  in  his 
Commenictries  and  Homilies^  beeaoae  it  was  little  suited  to  his  purpose. 
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§  XXIX.  Origen  and  Myttic  Theology.  This  Origen,  who  was  the 
chief  corrupter  of  Christianity  by  philosophical  speciJatioiis,  and 
who  introduced  the  fictions  of  his  own  mind  into  the  holy  scrip- 
tures, did  likewise,  by  his  precepts  respecting  the  origin  of  the 
soul,  and  its  self-determination  in  action,  give  encouragement 
and  support  to  that  unsocial  class  of  men  who  strive  to  with- 
draw their  minds  from  all  sensible  and  material  objects,  and  to 
associate  themselves  with  the  divine  nature  by  contemplation* 
At  least,  this  is  a  feet,  that  after  his  writings  began  to  circulate 
among  Christians,  and  his  opinions  to  be  lauded,  embraced,  and 
propagated,  fer  greater  numbers  than  before  gave  up  all  worldly 
business  and  cares,  to  increase  their  piety ;  and,  in  order  to  be- 
hold God  mentally,  resolved  to  retire  into  solitary  places,  expect- 
ing, by  concentrated  meditation  and  by  the  mortification  of  their 
bodies,  to  obtain  spiritual  freedom  and  complete  tranquillity  of 
mind.(*)  And,  perhaps,  the  famous  Paul  of  Thebais,  who,  to 
save  his  life  during  the  Decian  persecution,  is  reported  to  have 
fled  into  the  deserts,  and  there  to  have  lived  to  extreme  old  age, 
[p.  659.]  and  who  was  accounted  the  leader  and  father  of  the 
Bremites, — chose,  on  the  termination  of  the  persecution,  not  to 
return  to  social  life,  but  to  spend  all  his  days  among  wild  beasts, 
for  this  reason,  that  he  might  purge  out  of  his  mind  all  images 
of  sensible  things,  and  bind  it  to  God  by  indissoluble  ties.(^ 

(1)  Origen  embraced  and  held  all  those  principles  which  lie  at  the  foundation 
of  what  is  properly  denominated  Mystic  Theology.  In  the  first  place,  he  be- 
lieved that  man  has  tioo  souls ;  the  one  a  rational  soul,  which  is  of  divine  origin ; 
the  other  not  rational,  but  capable  of  apprehending  and  of  craving  external  ob- 
jects, and  of  exciting  various  emotions  in  the  man.  He  believed  that  the  higher 
or  rational  soul  originated  out  of  the  divine  nature,  and  would  return  into  it 
again ;  that  it  existed  from  eternity  in  the  upper  world,  and  was  of  a  spotless 
character ;  that,  for  some  fault  committed,  it  was  condemned  to  reside  in  its 
present  concrete  body;  that  it  retains  its  innate  perceptions  of  truth,  goodness, 
and  justice ;  that  while  inhabiting  the  body,  it  has  a  natural  power  of  exciting 
the  latent  principles  of  truth  and  goodness  inherent  in  it ;  that  all  its  propense- 
ness  to  evil  and  sin,  arises  from  its  connection  with  the  sentient  soul,  and  from 
the  contagion  of  the  body ;  and  that  there  is  no  way  for  it  U)  become  perfect 
and  happy,  but  by  freeing  itself  from  the  ties  which  connect  it  with  the  animal 
soul,  subduing  the  power  of  the  senses,  withdrawing  itself  from  the  objects 
which  allure  the  senses,  arousing  its  inherent  perceptions  (of  virtue)  by  con- 
tinned  meditation,  and  by  weakening  and  exhausting  the  activities  of  the  body  in 
which  it  is  imprisoned.   Now,  the  man  who  adopts  all  these  notions,  is  a  travel- 
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ler  in  the  direct  road  to  tiiat  system  of  doctrine  which  bears  the  name  of  Mys- 
tic Theology. — But,  in  addition  to  these  notions,  Origen  held  some  opinions 
which  give  energy  and  force  to  those  common  notions  of  mystics,  and  prompt 
them  more  strongly  and  earnestly  to  desire  solitude,  and  to  indulge  the  hope  of 
a  mystical  deification.  The  first  of  these  opinions  was  his  celebrated  doctrine 
concerning  the  soul  of  Jesua  Christ,  which,  he  supposed,  as  we  have  before 
stated^ — ^by  intense  and  uninterrupted  contemplation  of  the  Word  or  Son  of 
God,  before  his  descent  to  our  world,  had  become  so  absorbed  in  the  divine 
Word,  as  to  form  but  one  person  with  him.  For  the  soul  of  Christ  is  of  the 
same  nature  with  all  other  human  souls.  In  his  Prindpia^  (L.  ii. }  5.  p.  91.)  he 
says :  Naturam  quidem  animse  Christi  banc  fuiase,  que  est  omnium  anlmarum, 
non  potest  dubitari :  alioquin  nee  dici  anima  potuit,  si  vere  non  fuit  anima. 
Therefore,  all  the  souls  of  men,  though  at  present  vastly  inferior  to  that  chief 
of  all  souls,  and  though  living  in  exile  and  in  prison  houses^ — have  the  power* 
by  contemplating  the  Word  of  God,  to  withdraw  themselves  from  the  body  and 
from  the  associated  sentient  soul,  and  to  bring  themselves  into  closer  [p.  660.] 
communion  with  the  Son  of  God.  He  says :  Anima,  quas  quasi  ferrum  in  igne, 
sic  semper  in  Verbo,  semper  in  sapientia,  semper  in  Deo  posita  est,  omne  quod 
agit,  quod  sentit,  quod  intelligit,  Deus  est  This  indeed  he  says  especially  of 
Christ's  soul ;  but  he  immediately  adds,  that  he  would  not  exclude  entirely  the 
souls  of  holy  men  from  the  same  felicity.  Ad  omnes  denique  sanctos  calor 
aliquis  Verbi  Dei  putandus  est  pervenisse :  in  hao  autem  anima  (Christi)  ipse 
ignis  divinus  substantialiter  requievisse  credendus  est,  ex  quo  ad  ceteros  calor 
aliquis  pervenerit  This  then  was  Origen's  belief:  That  every  rational  soul 
that  follows  the  example  of  Christ's  soul,  and  assiduously  contemplates  the 
Word  of  God,  or  Christ,  becomes  a  participant  of  that  Word,  and,  in  a  sense, 
receives  the  Word  into  itself.  In  another  passage,  (de  PrincipiiSj  Lib.  lii.  c.  iiL 
{  3.)  he  expresses  the  same  sentiment  thus :  Sanctas  et  immaculatie  anime  si  cum 
onmi  affectu,  omnique  pnritate  se  voverint  Deo  et  alienas  se  ab  omni  daemonum 
contagione  servaverint,  et  per  multam  abstinentiam  purificaverint  se  et  piis  ac 
reiigiosis  imbutse  fuerint  disciplinis,  particijnum  per  hoc  diviniiaiis  assumunt  et 
prophetisB  ac  ceterorum  divinorum  donorum  gratiam  merentur. — ^Whither  these 
opinions  lead,  and  how  much  they  must  strengthen  the  propensity  and  facilitate 
the  progress  of  those  naturally  inclined  to  austerities,  to  holy  idleness  and  to 
irrational  devotion,  all  who  are  acquainted  with  human  nature  can  easily 
perceive. 

But  I  think  it  will  not  be  unpleasant  to  many,  to  see  this  portion  of  Origen's 
system  more  fully  developed,  and  to  learn  more  clearly  how  the  several  parts 
stand  connected,  and  by  what  arguments  they  are  supported.  1  will  therefore 
show,  as  briefly  as  I  can,  how  Origen  brings  down  souls,  the  daughters  of  the 
supreme  Deity,  from  their  state  of  blessedness  in  heaven,  into  this  lower  world ; 
and  what  method  he  points  out  for  their  recovering  their  lost  felicity.  A  know- 
ledge of  these  things  will  be  the  more  usefal,  the  more  numerous  at  the  present 
day  those  are,  who  either  altogether  or  in  part  agree  with  Origen,  and  the  fewer 
those  are,  who  treat  of  Origen  with  a  full  understanding  of  his  views, 

I.  No  one  is  prosperous  and  happy,  no  one  is  wretched  and  unhappy,  and 
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no  one  is  either  more  happy  or  more  miserable  than  other  people,  except  in  ae- 
cordance  with  his  own  merits  or  demerits.  For  God,  who  rules  and  governs  all 
things,  is  always  and  infinitely  just ;  and  therefore  cannot  allot  to  any  crea- 
ture, not  meriting  it,  either  reward  or  punishment  Thia  is  the  great  and  fun- 
damental principle,  on  which  nearly  the  whole  fabric  of  Origen*s  theology  rests, 
and  from-  which  he  deduces  the  greater  part  of  his  opinions. 

II.  All  the  souls  or  persons, — for  Origen  considered  the  body  as  no  part  of 
the  man,  so  that  with  him  sotd  and  person  were  synonymous — all  the  souls  in- 
habiting this  world,  are  unhappy,  or  are  encompaAsed  with  many  evils  and  trou- 
bles, some  with  greater  and  some  with  less.  Now  as  no  one  can  be  unhappy, 
[p.  661.]  or  be  less  happy  than  others,  except  by  his  own  fault,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  believe  that  all  the  souls  inhabiting  bodies,  have  merited  the  evils 
they  now  suffer. 

III.  Hence  we  can  not  doubt  that  our  rational  souls,  before  they  entered  our 
bodies,  used  the  powers  God  gave  them,  improperly,  and  for  these  their  faults 
they  were  condemned  to  live  in  bodies ;  those  guilty  of  greater  offences  were 
encompassed  with  greater  evils,  and  those  guilty  of  smaller  offences  were  in- 
volved in  lighter  calamities.  Unless  this  be  admitted,  we  cannot  account  for 
the  great  difference  in  the  conditions  of  men  in  this  world ;  nor  can  we  silence 
the  objections  of  adversaries  to  the  providence  of  God.  These  principles  Origen 
inculcates  in  many  parta  of  his  writings:  we  will  cite  one  of  the  principal  pas- 
sages, namely,  de  Principiis  L.  ii.  c  9.  p.  97.  where  he  says :  Si  base  tanta  rerum 
diversitas,  nascendique  conditio  tam  varia  tamque  diversa,  in  qua  caussa  utique 
facultas  liberi  arbitrii  locum  non  habet  (non  enim  quia  ipse  sibi  eligit,  vel  nbi,vel 
apud  quos,  vel  qua  conditione  nascatur.)  Si  ergo  hoc  non  facit  natures  diversitas 
animarum,  id  est,  ut  mala  natura  animee  ad  gentem  malam  distinetur,  bona  autem 
ad  bonas,  quid  aliud  superest,  nisi  ut  fortuito  ista  agi  putentur  et  casu  ?  Quod 
utique  si  recipiatur,  jam  nee  a  Deo  factus  est  mundus,  nee  a  providentia  ejus 
regi  credetur,  et  consequenter  nee  Dei  judicium  de  uniuscujusque  geatis  videbi- 
tur  expectandum.  To  these  objections  of  the  heretics,  he  replies  in  the  follow- 
ing words :  Dens  sequalea  creavit  omnes  ac  similes  quos  creavit,  quippe  cum 
nulla  ei  caussa  varietatis  ac  diversitatis  existeret  Verum  quoniam  rationabiles 
ipsse  creatur»— arbitrii  facultate  donatae  sunt,  libertas  unumquemque  voluntatis 
suffi,  vel  ad  profectum  per  imitationem  Dei  provocavit,  vel  ad  defectum  per  neg- 
ligentiam  traxit  Et  haec  exstitit  caussa  diversUatis  inter  rationabiles  creaturaa, 
non  ex  conditioris  voluntate  vel  judicio  originem  trahens,  sed  propria  libertatis 
arbitrio.  Deus  vero  cui  jam  creaturam  suam  pro  merito  dispensare  justum  vide- 
batur,  divendtates  mentium  in  uuius  mundi  consonantiam  traxit,  quo  velut  unam 
domum  -  -  ex  istis  diversis  vasia,  vel  animis,  vel  mentibus,  omaret.  Et  has  cauasas 
mundus  iste  bu8b  diversitatis  accepit,  dum  unumquemque  divina  providentia  pro 
varietate  motunm  suorum  vel  animorum  propositique  dispensat.  Qua  ratione 
neque  creator  injustus  videbitur,  cum  secundum  prsecedentes  eaussas  pro  merito 
unumquemque  distribuit.  And  he  attempts  to  prove  these  his  assertions  by 
scripture,  especially  by  what  is  said  of  Jacob  and  Esau,  Rom.  ix.  11,  12.  He 
closes  his  argument  with  these  words ;  Jnstitia  Dei  demum  lucidius  ostendetur, 
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ii  e«i88M  divenitatis  uniuaeiij usque  vel  CGBlestium,  vel  terrestrium,  rel  inferno- 
mm  in  semetipso  prtRcedentes  naiivitalem  corpoream  liabere  credatar. 

IV.  God  created  all  souls  perfectly  alike,  and  endued  them  all  with  the  full- 
est power  of  employing  their  faculties  well  or  ill,  according  to  their  pleasure ; 
80  that  they  might  be  able  to  look  continually  on  the  eternal  Reason  [p.  662.] 
of  God  or  his  Word  and  Son ;  and  might,  by  this  contemplation,  increase  in 
wiadom  and  virtue,  and  finally  become  united  to  God  through  the  medium  of 
his  Son.  This  sentiment  of  Origen  is  most  manifest  from  the  passage  just 
cited,  and  from  many  others. 

V.  These  tree  souls,  before  they  were  enclosed  in  bodies,  and  before  this 
world  was  created,  were  by  God  placed  under  the  following  law :  Every  soul 
that  would  be  prosperous  and  hnppy,  must  look  constantly  upon  the  Son  of 
God,  his  Wisdom,  his  Reason,  just  as  he  would  upon  a  mirror  or  a  pattern,  and 
most  imitate  him.  By  so  doing,  that  soul  will  increase  in  wisdom  and  virtue 
and  in  all  blessedness,  and  will  gradually  become  incapable  of  sinning,  and  will 
be  united  closely  with  the  Son  of  God  whose  image  it  bears.  But  every  soul 
that  averts  its  attention  from  this  only  exemplar  of  wisdom  and  sanctity,  and 
pleases  itself  with  the  contemplation  of  material  things,  by  the  righteous  Judg- 
ment  of  God,  will  forfeit  its  natural  blessedness,  and  be  punished  for  its  of- 
fences in  a  material  body. 

Vf.  Of  all  souls  no  one  obeyed  this  divine  law  more  sacredly  and  earnestly, 
than  that  soul  which  became  associated  with  Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of  God.  For, 
by  a  perpetual  and  most  intense  contemplation  of  the  Word  or  Son  of  God, 
thb  soul  attained  to  the  highest  point  of  sanctity,  and  merited  to  be  made  one 
fereon  with  the  Word. 

VII.  But  a  vast  multitude  of  souls  disobeyed  this  divine  law,  and,  disregard- 
ing the  Son  of  God,  the  eternal  divine  Reason,  slid  into  the  contemplation  of 
other  inferior  and  more  ignoble  objects.  The  cause  of  this  transgression  may 
be  traced  partly  to  the  very  nature  of  the  soul,  which  is  finite  and  therefore  mu- 
table, and  partly  to  that  subtile  body,  with  which  all  souls  are  clothed.  For 
this  tenuous,  shadowy  body,  though  it  be  etherial  and  very  difierent  from  our 
gross  bodies,  nevertheless  has  some  power,  if  the  soul  is  off  its  guard,  of  with^ 
drawing  the  mind  from  the  contemplation  of  heavenly  and  divine  things,  and  of 
inducing  it  to  misdirect  its  movements.  De  Principiis,  L.  ii.  (c.  9.  sec  3. 
p.  97.) :  Rationabiles  istte  naturse,  quia  esse  coBperunt,  necessario  convertibiles 
et  mutabiles  substiterunt :  quoniam  quaecunque  inerat  snbstantiBe  earum  virtus, 
non  naturaliter  inerat,  sed  beneficio  conditoris  efiecta.  -  •  Omne  (nempe)  quod 
datum  est,  etiam  auferri  et  recedere  potest  Recedendi  autem  canssa  in  eo 
erit,  si  non  recte  et  probabiliter  dirigitur  motus  animorom.  Voluntarios  enim 
et  liberos  motus  a  se  conditis  mentibus  creator  indulsit,  quo  scilicet  bonum  in 
eis  proprium  fieret,  cum  id  voluntate  propria  servaretur :  sed  desidia  et  laboris 
taedium  in  servando  bono,  et  aversio  ac  negligentia  meliorum  initium  dedit  reee- 
dendi  a  bono.  It  is  well  known,  that  Origen  assigned  to  all  souls  tenuous 
bodies. 

Yill.  So  many  souls  having,  by  their  own  fault,  become  vicioos,  it  was  ne- 
for  God  to  perform  the  duty  of  a  judge,  and  execute  hi»  threat  to  coiw 
Tou  n.  14 
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neet  them  with  material  bodies  and  aentient  aonla.  But  as  all  had  not  aimied 
[p.  663.]  in  an  equal  degree,  some  haying  departed  farther  than  others  from 
goodness,  divine  justice  required,  that  the  punishment  of  each  should  be  propor- 
tionate to  his  offence. 

IX.  Hence,  Crod  determined  to  ereate  a  world  (or  material  uniyerse,)  admi- 
rably composed  of  innumerable  bodies  of  dlyers  kinds ;  so  that  each  of  the  souls 
which  had  yariously  deviated  from  their  duty  in  the  upper  world,  might  here  se- 
yeraily  find  a  prison  corresponding  with  its  crimes.  From  many  passages,  I 
select  a  few  only.  In  his  Prineipia  (L.  ii.  c  9.  sec.  2.  p.  97.)  he  says:  Unaquae- 
que  mens  pro  motibus  suis  yel  amplius,  vei  parcius  bonum  negligena,  in  con- 
trarium  boni,  quod  sine  dnbio  malum  est,  trahebatur.  Ex  quo  yidetur  semina 
qu»dam  et  caussas  yarietatis  ac  diyersitatis  ille  omnium  conditor  accepiase,  ut 
pro  diyendtate  mentium,  id  est,  rationabilium  creaturarum — ^yarinm  ac  diversum 
mundum  crearet  Ibid.  (sec.  6.  p.  99.) :  Deus  cui  ereaturam  suam  pro  merito 
dispensare  justum  yidebatur,  diyertdtates  mentium  in  unius  mnndi  consonan- 
tiam  traxit  Ibid,  (sec  7.  p.  100.) :  Uousquisque  in  eo  quod  mens  creatus  a 
Deo  est  yel  rationabilis  spiritus,  pro  motibus  mentis  et  sensibus  animorum,  yel 
plus  yel  minus  sibi  merit!  paravit,  yel  amabilis  Deo,  yel  etiam  odibilis  eztitit^* 
Nam  justiUa  creatoris  in  omnibus  debet  apparere. 

X.  The  cause,  therefore,  of  God*s  creating  this  material  world  (or  nniyerse) 
was,  the  sins  which  souls  committed  before  this  world  existed.  Nor  should  we 
yiew  this  world  otherwise  than  as  a  vast  dwelling-place,  comprising  innumerable 
cottages  of  yarioua  classes,  arranged  with  consummate  art,  in  which  souls,  fallen 
into  sin  by  their  own  fault,  might  be  detained  for  a  season,  until  they  repent 
and  return  to  their  duty.  In  his  Prineipia,  L.  ii.  (c.  9.  sec.  9.  p.  100.)  he  says: 
Unumquodque  yas  secundum  mensuram  pjiritatis  sus  aut  impuritatis,  locum, 
Tel  regionem,  yel  conditionem  nascendi  yel  explendi  aliquid  in  hoc  mundo  ae- 
cepit :  qus  omnia  Deus  usque  ad  minimum  yirtute  sapientisB  sue  providens  ao 
dignoscens,  moderamine  judicii  sui  aequissima  retributions  universa  disponit, 
quatenus  unicuique  pro  merito  vel  succurri  yel  consul!  deberet  In  quo  profeeto 
omnis  ratio  nquitatis  offenditur,  dum  inaequalitas  rerum  retributionis  merito- 
rum  servat  aequitatem. 

XI.  Of  the  punishments  endured  by  souls  in  their  state  of  exile  and  captivity, 
besides  the  loss  of  their  former  felicity,  the  principal  and  the  greatest  is,  thai 
each  is  joined  with  an  animated  body ;  that  is,  with  a  mass  of  gross  matter,  in 
which  lives  a  sentient  soul,  that  now  craves  and  desires,  and  now  abhors  and 
hates.  For  it  results  from  this  conjunction,  that  the  rational  soul  feels  little  or 
no  desire  for  heavenly  and  divine  things,  but  on  the  contrary,  craves  and  lusts 
after  earthly  and  sensible  objects,  and  is  agitated  and  pained  with  desires  that 
are  sometimes  vain  and  sometimes  hurtful.  And  the  society  of  the  body  not 
only  increases  this  evil,  and  weakens  the  force  and  energy  of  the  mind,  but  also 
causes  the  rational  soul  to  participate  in  the  pains  and  anguish  of  the  body. 

[p.  664]  Xn.  As  all  divine  punishments  are  salutary  and  useful,  so  also 
that  which  divine  justice  has  inflicted  on  vitiated  souls,  although  it  is  a  great 
evilt  is  nevertheless  salutary  in  its  tendency,  and  should  conduct  them  to  bless, 
edness.    For  the  tiresome  conflict  of  opposite  propensities,  the  onsets  of  the 
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passions,  the  pains,  the  sorrows,  and  other  evils  arising  from  the  connexion  of 
the  mind  with  the  body  and  with  a  sentient  soul,  may  and  should  excite  the  cap^ 
tive  soul  to  long  for  the  recovery  of  its  lost  happiness,  and  lead  it  to  concen* 
trate  all  its  energies  in  order  to  escape  from  its  misery.  For  God  acts  like  a 
physician,  who  employs  harsh  and  bitter  remedies,  not  only  to  cure  the  diseas. 
ed,  but  also  to  induce  them  to  preserve  their  health  and  avoid  whatever  might 
impair  it.  De  PrincipiiBy  L.  ii.  (c.  10.  sec.  6.  p.  102.):  Si  ad  corporis  sanita- 
tem  pro  his  vitiia,  quas  per  eseam  potumqne  collegimus,  necessariam  habemua 
interdum  austerioris  ac  mordacioris  medicamenti  curam :  nonnumquam  vero  d 
id  vitii  qualitas  depoposcerit,  rigore  ferri  et  sectionis  asperitate  indigemus:  .  • 
Quanto  magis  inlelligendum  est,  et  hunc  medicum  nostrum  Deum  volentem 
diluere  vitia  animarum  nostramm,  qnas  ex  peccatorum  et  scelerum  diversitate 
eollegerant,  uti  hujuscemodi  pcanalibus  curis,  insuper  etiam  (apud  inferos)  ignis 
inferre  supplicium  his  qui  animes  sanitatem  perdiderunL  -  -  Furor  vindictae  Dei 
ad  purgationem  proficit  animarum.  -  -  Origen  indeed  here  refers,  more  espe- 
cially, to  the  pains  and  punishments  which  souls  endure  in  hell ;  yet  he  states 
the  nature  of  all  the  evils  which  God  inflicts  upon  rational  beings.  And  it  is 
very  clear,  that  Origen  believed  'in  no  divine  punishments  but  such  aa  are  use- 
lul  and  salutary  (to  the  transgressors). 

XIII.  For  the  souls  in  whom  the  sorrows  of  their  prison  awakens  a  deaire 
for  their  lost  happiness,  there  is  one  and  the  same  law,  aa  for  the  souls  desti^ 
tute  of  bodies  and  resident  with  God.  No  soul  can  become  happy,  except  by 
means  of  the  eternal  Reason  and  Wisdom  of  God,  or  his  Word  and  Son ;  on 
whom  they  must  fix  their  thoughts,  and  by  persevering  meditation  and  contem- 
plation,  must  appropriate  him,  as  it  were,  and  make  themselves  one  with  him. 

XIV.  Innumerable  souls,  both  among  the  Jews  and  among  other  nationsi 
have  performed  this  duty,  and  that  before  the  advent  of  Christ.  For  exiled  cap. 
tive  souls  have  not  changed  their  natures,  bat  retain  still  their  inherent  free 
will :  and  therefore  they  are  able,  although  with  difficulty,  by  their  own  inhe- 
rent  powers  to  elevate  themselves  again,  and,  by  the  use  of  correct  reason,  to 
gradually  ascend  to  the  eternal  Reason  or  Son  of  God.  And  the  more  reli- 
giously and  correctly  a  soul  uses  ite  reason,  the  nearer  it  approaches  to  God 
and  to  his  Son.  De  PHndpiiSt  L  1.  (c  3.  sec.  6.  p.  62.) :  Participatio  Dei  pa> 
tris  pervenit  in  omnes  tam  juatos,  quam  peccatores,  et  rationabilea  atque  imu 
tionabiles.  -  -  Ostendit  sane  et  Apostolus  Paulus,  quod  omnes  habeant  parti- 
cipium  Christl  Rom.  x.  6,  7,  8.  Ex  quo  in  corde  omnium  eignificat  [p.  666.] 
esse  Christum  secundum  id  quod  verbum  vel  ratio  eat,  cujus  participatione  ra- 
tionabilea sunt.  See  here  the  Christ  in  us,  or  the  Word  wiihin,  of  which  the 
Mystics  talk  so  much.-*And  hence,  there  is  good  ground  of  hope  for  the  salva- 
tion of  the  ancient  philosophers,  especially  PZoto,  Socrates,  and  others,  .who 
averted  their  minds  from  the  body  and  the  senses. — ^Yet  for  souls  oppressed 
with  bodies,  this  is  a  very  arduous  and  difficult  task ;  and  but  few  successfully 
accomplish  it  without  divine  aid. 

XV.  Therefore  Grod,  who  is  desirous  of  the  salvation  of  souls,  sent  that 
Word  of  his,  by  communion  with  whom  alone  their  recovery  was  possible, 
clothed  in  a  human  body,  from  heaven  unto  men,  or  unto  the  exiled  souls  en* 
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closed  in  bodies;  that  he  might  distinctly  teach  them  divine  wisdom,  by  which 
the  way  of  salvation  is  manifest,  but  to  which  they  with  difficulty  attain 
when  left  to  themselves;  and  that,  while  admonbhing  them  of  their  duty, 
he  might,  by  patiently  enduring  very  great  sufferings  and  even  death,  ob- 
tain from  God  a  termination  of  their  imprisonment  and  exile.  What  were 
Origen^s  views  of  the  effects  of  Christ's  death  and  sufferings  it  is  very  dif- 
ficult to  say :  yet,  unless  I  entirely  misapprehend  him,  he  did  not  believe 
with  us,  that  Christ,  by  his  death  and  sufferings,  merited  for  us  eternal  life. 
This  could  not  be  admitted  by  the  man  who  believed,  that  no  one  can  become 
happy  except  by  his  own  merits,  and  that  even  fallen  souls  must  attain  to  hap- 
piness by  the  proper  use  of  their  own  fVee  will.  This,  therefore,  was  the  great 
benefit,  which  he  supposed  the  death  of  Christ  procured  for  souls,  his  showing 
them  that  God  can.  revoke  his  sentence  against  them  and  release  them  from 
prison  and  exile.  The  divine  justice  must,  in  some  way,  be  moved  to  remit  the 
punishment,  which  souls  have  merited  by  the  abuse  of  their  free  will ;  and  this 
requisite  was  supplied  by  the  voluntary  suffering  to  which  Christ  submitted. 
Christ,  therefore,  is  like  a  wealthy  and  munificent  citizen,  who,  by  paying  over 
an  immense  sum  to  the  government,  or  by  voluntarily  performing  some  very 
difficult  service  for  the  public  good,  obtains  from  the  injured  sovereign  permis- 
sion  for  banished  exiles  to  return  to  their  country.  But  the  malefactors  who 
are  permitted  to  return,  are  not  thereby  restored  to  their  former  happy  state: 
this  they  must  procure,  either  by  their  own  virtue,  or  by  the  virtues  of  others. 

XVI.  Tliere  is  now,  since  the  advent  of  Christ,  a  plain  and  easy  way  for 
souls  to  recover  that  felicity  from  which  they  have  fallen  by  their  own  fault 
To  walk  in  it,  they  must  first,  by  faith,  embrace  the  eternal  Word  of  God,  who 
has  appeared  on  earth  clothed  in  a  human  body ;  and  they  must  constantly  look 
on  him  as  the  only  author  and  teacher  of  eternal  salvation. 

XVn.  And  then,  to  attain  a  closer  union  with  Christ,  and  a  more  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  divine  wisdom  residing  in  him,  they  must  make  it  their  first 
and  great  care,  to  free  themselves  from  the  contagion  of  the  sentient  soul. 
And  therefore  they  must  estrange  themselves  from  their  eyes  and  ears  and  other 
[p.  666.]  senses,  and  with  all  their  might  must  betake  Uiemselves  to  the  con- 
templation of  heavenly  truth.  Mortification  must  also  be  applied  to  the  body, 
which  greatly  increases  and  strengthens  the  power  of  the  sentient  soul,  e?>pe« 
cially,  if  it  be  luxuriously  fed  and  greatly  indulged.  And  finally,  as  the  images 
of  the  things  and  persons  about  us  or  with  which  we  are  conversant  are  apt  to 
rush  into  the  mind  through  the  senses,  and  greatly  to  excite  and  distract  the 
mind,  thereby  inducing  forgetfulness  of  the  thmgs  beyond  our  senses,  and  great 
debility  in  our  free  will, — a  man  will  best  provide  for  the  freedom  and  the  forti- 
tude of  a  mind  altogether  upright,  by  shunning  as  much  as  possible  inter- 
course with  men,  conversation,  business,  and  the  bustle  of  the  world,  and  re- 
tiring into  solitude. 

XVIII.  The  rational  soul  that  will  thus  exercise  itself,  continually,  and 
never  remove  its  eyes  from  Christ,  will,  by  a  slow  process,  become  what  it  was 
before  it  entered  the  body :  that  is,  from  being  a  soul  prepense  towards  corpo- 
real things  and  seeking  its  plcaaure  in  the  senses,  it  will  become  pure  and  be 
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elevated  above  all  earthly  and  perishing  objecta  Ik  Prtndjnis,  L.  iL  (c  8. 
sec  3.  p.  96.) :  Mens  (mvc),  de  statu  suo  ac  dignitate  declinans,  effects  vel  nun- 
capata  est  anima  (4cx«)>  ®t  rnrsum  anima  instructn  virtutibus  mens  fiet.  Nay, 
as  before  stated,  such  a  soul,  by  a  perpetual  contemplation  of  Christ,  becomes 
transformed  into  Christ,  according  to  its  measure  and  capacity.  See,  among  other 
passages,  the  (AtrJ  chapter  of  Book  ii.  of  his  Principia;  where,  in  treating  of  Paul's 
words,  1  Cor.  xv.  63.  (For  this  mortal  must  put  on  immortality,)  he  says :  In- 
corruptio  et  immortalitas  quid  aliud  erit,  nisi  sapientia,  et  verbum.  et  jusiitia 
Dei,  quae  formant  animam,  et  induunt,  et  exomant?  £t  ita  fit,  ut  dicatur,  quia 
corruptibile  incorruptionem  induet  et  mortal e  immortal itatem.  De  Principiis 
L.  i.  (c.  3.  sec.  6.  p.  62.) :  Omnes  qui  rationabiles  sunt,  verbi,  id  est,  Rationis 
participes  sunt,  et  per  hoc  velut  semina  insita  sibi  gerunt  sapientiae  et  Justitiae, 
quod  est  Christus.  Ibid.  c.  ii.  (sec.  7.  p.  62.) :  Propinquitas  quaedam  est  menti 
ad  Deum  -  -  et  per  haec  potest  aliquid  de  divinitatis  sentire  nature,  maxime  si 
expurgfttior  et  segregatior  sit  a  materia  corporalL 

XIX.  This  whole  work  of  purifying  the  soul  and  translating  it  into  Christ,  does 
not  exceed  the  powers  of  man.  For  as  the  rational  soul  is  allied  to  God,  although 
it  may  lapse  and  go  astny,  it  cannot  lose  its  essential  character  or  nature.  If, 
therefore,  the  inherent  energies  of  free  will  are  called  forth,  the  soul  can,  by  its 
own  power,  wipe  away  its  pollutions,  and  by  a  gradual  process  work  its  way  out 
of  its  darkness.  And  as  no  one  can  become  happy,  but  by  his  own  merit,  the 
soul  will  either  never  attain  to  happiness,  or  it  will  attain  to  it  by  its  own  powers. 

XX.  Yet  those  who  properly  use  that  power  of  free  will  which  they  pos- 
sess, are  assisted  by  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  this  enables  them  to  advance  faster 
and  reach  the  goal  the  sooner.  For,  as  none  can  become  sharers  in  the  divine 
rewards  and  blessings,  except  they  merit  them,  so  the  Holy  Spirit  aids  no  one, 
unless  he  merits  that  aid.  De  Princijnisy  L.  i.  (c.  3.  p.  62.) :  In  illis  [p.  667.] 
solis  arbitror  esse  opus  Spiritus  sancU,  qui  jam  se  ad  meliore  convertunt,  et  per 
viae  Christ!  Jesu  incedunt,  id  est,  qui  sunt  in  bonis  actibus,  et  in  Deo  perma. 
nent  And  a  little  after,  (in  sec.  7.  p.  63.)  he  more  dearly  states  his  views, 
thus:  Est  et  alia  quoque  Spiritus  sancti  gratia,  quae  dignis  praestatur,  ministra- 
ti  quidem  per  Christum,  inoperata  autem  a  Patre  secundum  merilum  eorum^ 
qui  cupaces  ejus  efficiuntur. 

XXI.  The  gifts  which  the  Holy  Spirit  imparts  to  the  enlightened  in  order 
to  facilitate  their  progress,  are  indeed  various ;  but  among  them,  two  are  pro- 
minent First,  the  Holy  Spirit  lays  open  to  them  the  mystical  and  spiritual 
sense  of  the  holy  Scriptures.  De  Principiis,  L.  il  (c.  7.  sec.  2.  p.  93.)  Per 
gratiam  Spiritus  sancti  cum  reliquis  quamplurimis  etiam  illud  magnificentissi- 
mum  demonstmtur,  quod  (ante  Christum)  vix  unus  ex  omni  populo  superare 
poterat  intellectum  corporeum  (legis  et  prophetarum)  et  majus  aliquid,  id  est, 
spiritale  quid  poterat  intelligere  in  lege  vel  prophetis :  nunc  autem  innumerae 
sunt  multitudines  credentium,  qui  licet  non  omnes  possint  per  ordinem  atque 
ad  liquidum  spiritalis  Intel  lege  ntiae  explanare  consequentiam,  tamen  omnes  per- 
suasum  habeant,  quod  neque  circumcisio  corporaliter  intelligi  debeat,  neque 
otium  sabbati,  vel  sanguinis  effusio  pecoris,  neque  quod  de  his  Moysi  responsa 
darenlur  a  Deo:  qui  utique  sensus  dubium  non  est  quod  Spiritus  sancti  vurtute 
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omnibus  suggeraiur. — Secondly^  to  those  striving  after  wisdom  and  Tirtne,  tfae 
Holy  Spirit  explains  the  forms  and  the  grounds  and  reasons  of  the  doctrines 
taught  in  the  Bible;  and  from  these  they  derive  great  comfort  and  delight 
Ibid.  (sec.  4.  p.  93.)  De  Spiritu  sancto  participare  meruerit,  cognitis  in^abili- 
bos  sacramentis  consolationem  sine  dubio  et  laetitiam  cordis  assumit.  Cum 
enim  rationes  omnium,  quie  fiunt,  quare  vel  qualiter  fiant,  Spiritu  indicante  cog- 
noverit,  in  nullo  utique  conturbari  ejus  anima  poterit :  nee  in  aliquo  terretur, 
cum  verbo  Dei  et  Sapientiae  ejus  inhaerens,  Dominupi  Jesum  dicit  in  Spiritu 
sancto.    I  omit  what  follows,  for  the  sake  of  brevity. 

(2)  About  the  middle  of  this  century,  and  during  the  Decian  persecution, 
one  Paul  of  Thebes,  in  Egypt,  to  preserve  his  life,  fled  into  the  deserts,  and 
there  lived  till  he  died  at  an  extreme  age  in  the  fourth  century.  And  this  Paul 
has  generally  been  accounted  the  founder  of  the  solitary  or  Eremite  life ;  on 
the  authority  of  Jerome^  who  composed  his  biography.  (See  the  Acta  Sane- 
tor.  Antwerp.  Tom.  1.  Januarii  ad  diem  x.  p.  602.)  But  this  opinion,  as  Jerome 
himself  tells  us  in  the  Prologue  to  his  Life  of  Paul,  rests  solely  on  the  testimo- 
ny of  two  disciple  of  St  Anthony,  who  are  not  witnesses  above  all  exceptions ; 
Amathas  vero  et  Macarius,  diacipuli  Antonii  -  -  etiam  nunc  affirmant^  Paulum 
[p.  668.]  quemdam  Thebaeum  principem  hujus  rei  fuisse.  Thus  much  may  be 
conceded  to  these  men,  that  prior  to  St  ArUhony,  their  master,  this  Paul  resid- 
ed in  the  desert  parts  of  Egypt.  But  that  no  Christian  anterior  to  Paul,  either 
in  Egypt  or  in  any  other  country,  retired  from  the  society  of  men  in  order  to 
acquire  an  extraordinary  degree  of  holiness,  can  never  be  proved  by  the  testi- 
mony of  these  illiterate  men,  who,  like  all  the  so-called  Eremiies^  were  ignorant 
of  the  history  of  the  world.  Nor  was  this  opinion  as  to  the  origin  of  the  eremite 
life,  universally  adopted  in  the  age  of  Jerome :  for  he  himself  states  various 
other  opinions  on  the  subject  He  appears  indeed  to  have  believed  the  state- 
ment of  the  two  eremites.  And  yet  this  is  not  altogether  certain :  for  his 
words  are  not  the  same  in  the  different  copies  of  his  work.  John  MarUanay, 
in  his  edition  of  Jerome's  Works,  (tom.  iv.  P.  iL  p.  89.)  thus  states  them : 
Paulum  quemdam  principem  istius  rei  fuisse,  non  nominis :  quam  opinionem 
nos  quoque  probamus.  But  Erasmas  and  the  Acta  Sanctorum  read:  Quod 
non  tam  nomine,  quam  opinione,  nos  quoque  comprobamus ;  the  meaning  of 
which,  it  is  difficult  to  make  out  Other  copies  read  differently.  If  Jerome  did 
believe,  what  he  says  the  two  disciples  of  Anthony  stated,  that  the  eremite  life 
originated  with  this  Pavlj  he  certainly  erred.  For  it  appears,  both  from  ex- 
amples and  from  testimony,  that  before  this  man,  not  a  few  of  the  class  of 
Christians  called  AKetics,  especially  m  Egypt,  k  country  abounding  in  persons 
naturally  gloomy  and  averse  from  society,  did  retire  from  the  cities  and  towns 
into  the  fields  and  the  uncultivated  regioim,  in  order  to  deprive  the  sentient 
soul  of  its  delights,  to  mortify  the  body,  and  to  aid  the  divine  mind  toiling  in 
its  prison.  And  that  very  Anthony,  whom  some  make  the  father  of  eremites, 
followed  the  example  of  an  old  man  who  had  pursued  this  mode  of  life  from 
his  youth ;  'as  Aihanasius  expressly  testifies  in  his  Life  of  St  Anthony,  (Opp. 
tom.  ii.  p.  463.)  And  before  this  old  man,  very  many  adopted  the  Mime  mode 
of  life,  although  they  did  not  retire  to  perfectly  secluded  places  and  to  the 
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haonU  of  wild  beasts,  but  only  erected  for  themselves  a  retired  domicil  not  far 
from  their  villages.  So  Aiharuuius,  in  the  passage  just  mentioned,  says :  "Exctv-r*; 

Unusquisque  eorum,  qui  animnm  ourare  volebat,  solas  non  procul  a  pago  sttO 
exercebatur ;  that  is,  subdued  the  body  by  toil,  and  averted  the  mind  from  the 
aensen  by  prayer,  and  by  meditation  on  divine  things.  That  so  early  as  the 
second  century,  this  mode  of  life  was  in  Syria  esteemed  beautiful  and  accepta- 
ble to  God,  appears  from  the  example  of  NarcisstiSj  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  as 
stated  by  Eusebius,  (Histor.  Eccles.  L.  vi.  c  9, 10.  p.  210,  211.)  This  man, 
weary  of  the  assaults  of  his  enemies,  and  eager  for  a  phUotophical  life,  retired 
to  unfrequented  places :  *E»  ptattfiv  tdp  ftk6^»fc9  irwafifAtff  jihf  /lo/^Ac  [p.  669.] 

iiirfi/itp.  Cum  philosophicae  vitae  jam  dudum  amore  teneretur,  relicta  ecclesiae 
plebe,  in  solitudine  ac  devils  agris  plurimos  anoos  delituit.  After  a  long  time  he 
returned  from  solitude  to  his  residence  in  Jerusalem,  and  was  the  admiration  of 
every  body  and  exceedingly  courted  by  the  people ;  m  rt  i9ax^i^*»f  In** 
Bki  ris  ftko^opUt,  cum  ob  secessum  tum  ob  philosophiam  (seu  philosophi- 
eam  vitse  formam.)  Therefore,  even  then,  the  highest  respect  was  paid  to  those 
who  preferred  solitude  to  society,  and  who,  abandoning  social  life,  retired  into 
deserts.  What  Eusebius  intended  by  the  words  philosophy  and  a  philosofhiedl 
j^  those  familiar  with  the  customs  of  the  ancient  Christians  need  not  to  be 
informed.  For  they  are  aware,  that  the  Christian  AsceiicM,  who  sought  the 
health  of  their  souls  in  prayer,  meditation,  forsaking  all  worldly  business,  and 
subduing  and  mortifying  the  body  by  a  spare  and  simple  diet,  were  classed  with 
the  philosophers  and  assumed  the  name  and  the  garb  of  philosophers.  And 
this  high  opinion  of  the  influence  of  solitude  in  sanctifying  the  soul,  like  many 
others,  passed  over  from  the  Pagans  to  the  Christians.  That  such  Egyptians 
as  wished  to  excel  in  virtue,  and  to  prepare  their  souls  for  the  world  of  bliss, 
were  accustomed  from  the  earliest  times,  to  resort  to  solitary  places,  can  be 
shown  by  many  proofs ;  among  which,  I  think,  one  of  peculiar  value  is  found 
in  Hefodolus,  Hiator.  L.  ii.  (sec.  36.  p.  102.  edit  Gronov.)  where  he  mentions  it 
as  a  trait  distinguishing  the  Egyptians  from  all  other  nations,  that  while  others 
shunned  the  society  of  wild  beasts,  the  Egyptians  thought  it  excellent  to  live 
among  them ;  Tairc  /uth  Ixxoi^-i  ivd'pwjroitf'i  X'^'^^  d-tifimf  ^Utra  AvnUfitAt, '  Ac^vr- 
r/Aitf-c  /i  j/uSv  ^nfiu^t  i  itaita  iwrX.  Apud  ceteros  mortalea  victus  a  ferarum  se- 
eretus  est  consortio :  JQgyptii  autem  cum  feris  vivunt  Does  not  this  language 
show,  that  many  ages  before  our  Saviour,  there  were  in  Egypt  not  a  few  Ere- 
mites, or  persons  choosing  to  live  in  deserts  among  the  wild  beasts  ?  And  at 
the  present  day  the  same  customs  prevail  in  Egypt,  not  only  among  Christians, 
but  also  among  Mohammedans.  The  Platonic  and  Pythagorean  philosophers, 
also,  inspired  their  followers  with  the  love  of  solitude ;  and  especially  those 
called  New  Platonists,  the  disciples  of  Ammonius,  and  the  associates  of  that 
Origen  of  whom  we  are  treating,  were  accustomed  warmly  to  recom- 
mend retirement  and  seclusion  from  society  to  every  one  studious  of  wis- 
dom. In  Porphyry,  the  great  ornament  of  this  sect,  there  is  a  long  passage  on 
this  subject,  in  his  first  book  irtfi  iw^x^fy  on  Abstinence  from  flesh;  in  which 
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he  speaks  in  perfeet  aoeordaoce  with  the  sentiments  of  Origen  and  the  leaden 
of  the  mystic  school.  For  he  recommends  that  a  philosopher  make  it  his 
great  object  to  become,  by  contempUtion,  onited  with  the  really  Existent,  or 
[p.  670.]  God,  (}  29.  p.  24.)  And  to  obtain  this  bliss,  in  his  opmion,  the  senses 
most  be  repressed  and  restramed,  food  be  withheld  from  the  body,  and  society 
be  abandoned,  and  all  places  where  there  is  danger  to  the  souL  He  says, 
among  other  things,  {\  35.  p.  30  edit  Cantabr.) :    *Od-fv  m  Ivf^ts  iwo^^rhv 

Twr   reiM/T«v   ^mftrnft   if    •!{    »«J    fi.k    09UxifAtt9f     §^tI    wt^twlwrw    <r»     itkn^u. 

Unde  quantum  in  nobis  est,  ab  iis  locis  recedere  par  est,  in  qoibus  uiviti  forean 
in  hostile  agmen  incidemna.  And  this  he  confirms  by  the  example  of  the  early 
Pythagoreans,  who  ti  ifB/uotArA  x"***^  »«T«fi»»wF,  loca  deseriissima  ineolneruot; 
while  others  occupied  rur  iroXimf  ri.  iff  a  nal  ra  IXtf-A,  i(  u9  i  «£•■«  inkuKarAi  Tuff^n^ 
urbium  templa  et  nemora,  a  qaibus  omnis  turba  et  tamultos  arcebatnr.  By 
comparing  Origen  with  Porphyry^  it  is  easy  to  see  that  they  both  belonged  to 
the  same  school ;  for  they  lay  down  the  same  precepts  in  very  nearly  the  same 
words.  I  will  transcribe  a  passage  from  Poryhyry  in  the  Latin  translation, 
Q  30.  p.  25.)  in  order  to  show  the  Mystics  of  the  present  day,  whence  came  that 
doctrine  which  they  deem  so  sacred,  and  which  they  suppose  Christ  taught 
Oportet  nos,  si  ad  ea,  quae  re?era  nostra  sunt  et  homini  propria  reverti  velimus, 
quscunque  ex  mortal!  natnra  nobis  adscivimus,  una  cum  omni  ad  ea  inclina- 
tione,  qua  illectus  animus  ad  ilia  descendit,  depouere,  reeordari  vero  beats 
illius,  sc  flBtemn  essentiBB,  et  ad  illud  inaspectabile  et  immutabile  properantes 
reditum  haec  duo  curare:  unum,  ut  quidquid  est  mortale  ac  materiale  exuamus, 
alterum,  quomodo  redeamns  et  salvi  ascendamus,  diversi  jam  cum  ascen- 
dimus  a  nobis  ipsis  cum  prius  ad  mortalia  descenderamus.  Intellectuales  enim 
olim  eramus.  -  -  Sensibilibus  vero  complicati  sumus. 

§  yyX-  Origen^s  Controrersies  with  his  Bishop.  That  the  au- 
thor of  so  many  new  and  singular  opinions  should  have  been 
assailed  and  harassed  by  the  criminations  and  reproaches  of 
many,  is  not  at  all  strange.  And  Origen  himself,  in  his  writings 
yet  extant,  complains  bitteriy  of  the  malice,  the  machinations, 
and  the  abuse  of  his  adversaries ;  some  of  whom  condemned  his 
philosophical  explanations  of  Christian  doctrines,  and  others  as- 
sailed his  rules  for  interpreting  the  scriptures.  Yet  his  great 
merits,  his  blameless  life,  and  the  high  reputation  he  had  every- 
where gained,  might  have  overcome  all  this  opposition,  if  he  had 
not  incurred  the  displeasure  and  hatred  of  his  patron,  Demetrius^ 
the  bishop  of  Alexandria.  The  cause  of  this  enmity  it  is  at  this 
day  diflScult  to  trace ;  nor  is  the  generally  reported  envy  of  De- 
metrius free  from  all  doubts,  while  its  effects  are  most  manifest 
[p.  671.]  For  Demetrius  compelled  Origen  to  flee  his  country, 
and  in  two  councils  convened  at  Alexandria  in  his  absence,  first 
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removed  him  from  his  office  of  preceptor,  and  then  deprived  him 
of  his  standing  among  the  priests !  The  great  majority  of  Chris- 
tian  bishops  approved  the  sentence;  but  the  prelates  of  the 
churches  in  Achaia,  Palestine,  Phenicia,  and  Arabia,  disapproved 
it.(*)  He  therefore  passed  the  remainder  of  his  very  laborious  life 
at  Ciesarea,  and  at  other  places;  and  at  last  died  at  Tyre,  A.  D. 
253,  an  old  man,  exhausted  by  his  heroic  sufferings  for  Christ  in 
the  Decian  persecution.  But  after  his  death  he  was  the  occasion 
of  even  greater  disputes  among  polemics,  some  assailing  and 
others  defending  his  reputation  and  his  correctness ;  of  which 
long-protracted  and  unhappy  contests,  the  history  of  the  follow- 
ing centuries  will  exhibit  abundant  evidence. 

(1)  The  contesto  of  Demetrias,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  with  Origen,  which 
gave  rise  to  long  and  fierce  conflicts,  greatly  disquieting  the  church  during  seve- 
ral ages,  have  been  much  discussed ;  but  the  causes  of  the  contention  are  in- 
volved in  great  obscurity,  or,  at  least,  are  not  so  palpable  as  many  suppose. 
For  all  our  information  must  be  drawn  from  a  few  not  very  perspicuous  pas- 
sages in  the  early  writers ;  time  having  deprived  us  of  the  second  part  of  Euse- 
bins'  Apology  for  Origen,  which  was  expressly  devoted  to  the  consideration 
and  illustration  of  this  subject  See  Euaebius,  Hist.  Eccles.  (L.  vi.  c.  23. 
p.  224.)  The  same  Euaebius  tells  us,  (Hist  Eccles.  L.  vi.  c.  8.  p.  209.)  that 
Demetrius  was  moved  by  envy  at  the  great  reputation  which  Origen  had  acquir- 
ed, to  persecute  the  man  who  had  once  been  dear  to  him.  So  likewise  Jerome^ 
in  his  twenty-ninth  Epistle,  (Opp.  torn.  iv.  P.  iL  p.  68.)  says :  Damnatum  esse 
Originem  non  propter  hsresin,  sed  quia  gloriam  eloquentise  ejus  et  scientise 
ferre  non  poterant,  et  illo  dicente  omnes  muti  putabantur.  Relying  on  these 
very  worthy  authors,  nearly  all  the  writers  on  ecclesiatttical  history,  and  espe- 
cially those  favorably  inclined  towards  Origen,  confidently  assert,  that  the  un- 
worthy controversy  originated  in  the  malevolence  and  envy  of  Demetrius ;  and 
they  pity  the  hard  fortune  of  Origen,  whose  only  offence  was  his  learning,  his 
virtue,  and  his  eloquence.  But  for  my  part — to  say  nothing  of  the  uncertainty 
of  such  judgments  respecting  the  secret  motives  of  human  actions, — when  I 
survey  attentively  and  weigh  the  occurrences  between  Demetrius  and  Origen, 
I  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  Demetrius'  ill-will  towards  Origen  did  not  arise 
from  emnfy  if  by  envy  be  meant  repining  at  the  prosperity  or  fame  of  another. 
For  Demetrius  placed  Origen  at  the  head  of  the  Alexandrian  school,  when  he 
was  a  youth  but  eighteen  years  old,  and  he  afterwards  favored  and  [p.  672.] 
befriended  him  in  various  ways ;  he  gave  him  honorable  testimonials  and  letters  • 
of  introduction  when  visiting  other  countries ;  sent  envoys  to  escort  him  home, 
after  a  long  residence  in  Palestine ;  and  after  the  disagreement  between  them 
commenced,  he  permitted  him  to  continue  in  his  office  at  Alexandria ;  and  at 
last  did  not  command  him  to  quit  Alexandria,  but  after  he  had  left  tlie  country 
voluntarily,  called  him  to  account    Do  these  things  indicate  a  mind  envious  at 
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the  reputation  and  yirtnes  of  Origen  ?  Pcraons  envioiu  of  the  Tirtaes  or  elo- 
quence of  others,  do  not  bring  them  before  the  public  and  commend  them ; 
they  do  not  invite  them  to  return  from  abroad,  do  not  confer  favors  on  them ; 
but  rather,  they  depress  them,  treat  them  with  neglect,  and  wish  them  away  from 
their  presence.  Some  other  cause,  therefore,  in  my  opinion,  must  be  sought 
for  this  conflict — ^I  will  first  state  what  appears  to  me  the  true  history  of  the 
case ;  and  then,  as  direct  testimony  is  wanting,  I  will  argue  from  the  drcum- 
stances  of  the  case.  -  -  Demetrhis  cheerfully  gave  Origen  employment  and  office ; 
he  was  pleased  with  the  honors  and  applause  which  Origen  gained ;  he  allowed 
him  to  visit  other  countries  and  churches  which  needed  his  aid,  notwithstanding 
he  knew  that  Origen  would  acquire  fresh  laurels  by  these  journeys;  and  finally, 
he  was  unwilling  that  a  man  whom  he  knew  to  be  so  great  an  ornament  and 
support  to  the  church  of  Alexandria,  should  be  removed  or  taken  from  him.  No 
person  can  doubt  any  of  these  things,  who  shall  even  superficially  examine  the 
acts  of  Origen  and  Demetrius.  But  this  same  Demetrius  wished  Origen  to  re- 
main in  the  station  he  was  now  in,  and  not  to  be  raised  higher,  or  be  put  in 
orders  and  take  a  place  among  the  presbyters  of  the  Alexandrian  church.  This 
fact  is  sufficiently  obvious,  the  cause  of  it  is  not  equally  clear.  Those  favoring 
Demetrius  may  conjecture,  either  that  the  bishop  supposed  a  man  who  had 
emasculated  himself  would  be  a  dishonor  to  the  sacred  office,  or  that  the 
bishop  feared  lest,  if  made  a  presbyter,  Origen  would  neglect  his  duties  in  the 
school.  Those  who  believe  fully  what  the  ancients  say  of  the  envy  of  Deme- 
trius, may  suppose  that  he  was  afraid  that  a  man  like  Origen,  long  held  in  vene- 
ration, and  superior  to  his  bishop  in  many  branches  of  learning,  if  made  a  pres- 
byter, would  acquire  too  much  influence ;  or  that,  if  authorized  to  preach  in 
public,  his  eloquence  would  obscure  the  dignity  and  the  fame  of  the  bishop. 
On  the  other  hand,  Origen  believed  that  his  services  and  merits  entitled  him  to 
promotion.  Those  who  had  presided  over  the  catechetic  school  of  Alexandria 
before  him,  Pantoinus,  Clementy  and  doubtless  others,  had  been  made  presby- 
ters ;  and  therefore  he,  being  in  no  respect  inferior  to  them,  thought  himself 
worthy  of  the  same  honor.  But  when  he  could  not  obtain  from  Demetrius  the 
honor  to  which  he  felt  himself  entitled,  he  went  away  to  Palestine,  and  at  Caosa- 
rea  imprudently  obtained  that  honor  from  other  hands.  And  hence  those  sad 
[p.  673.]  scenes !  Hence  that  wrath  of  Demetrius ! — I  will  now  show,  from 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  as  far  as  I  can,  that  such  were  the  facta. 

In  the  year  215,  or  a  little  after,  a  severe  persecution  under  Caracalla  hav- 
ing arisen  at  Alexandria,  Origen,  at  that  time  about  forty  years  old,  sought 
safety  in  flight,  and  proceeding  to  Palestine,  he  took  residence  at  Cassarea. 
There  the  bishops  honored  him,  by  allowing  him  to  address  the  public  assem- 
blies, and  in  the  presence  of  the  bishops.  This  gave  ofience  to  Demetrius.  But 
the  Palestine  bishops  defended  their  proceeding,  and  told  Demetrius,  that  it  had 
long  been  customary  among  Christians  for  the  bishops  to  invite  those  whom 
they  knew  to  be  fit  persons  to  teach  publicly,  even  if  they  had  not  been  made 
presbyters.  Whether  Demetrius  was  satisfied  with  this  excuse  or  not,  is  un^ 
certain ;  but  this  is  certain,  he  not  only  wrote  to  Origen  requinng  him  to  return 
home  and  attend  to  the  duties  of  his  public  office  in  Alexandria,  but,  as  Origeo 
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perhaps  made  some  delay,  he  sent  deacons  to  Palestine  to  bring  him  hack.  See 
Eusehius,  (Hist  Eccles.  L.  vi.  c.  19.  p.  221,  222.  These  facU  show,  I.  That 
Origen,  at  that  time,  notwithstanding  his  reputation  for  eloquence,  was  debarred 
from  the  pulpit,  or  from  preaching  in  public,  by  his  bishop.  II.  That  Deme- 
trius would  not  allow  him  to  perform  the  Ainctions  of  a  public  teacher^  even 
among  foreign  churches ;  doubtless,  from  a  fear  that  he  would  insist  on  doing 
the  same  at  Alexandria,  and  would  thus  open  his  way  to  the  rank  of  a  presby- 
ter. III.  Yet  he  esteemed  Origen  very  highly ;  and  he  considered  his  labora 
not  only  useful,  but  even  necessary,  to  the  church  of  Alexandria.  This  appeara 
from  his  desire,  and  even  great  earnestness,  to  have  the  man  return  home. 
For,  as  Origen  did  not  at  once  obey  the  letter  of  recall,  the  bishop  sent  envoys 
to  Palestine,  to  press  him  with  arguments  and  persuasives  on  the  subject  It 
seems,  that  Origen  manifested  a  disposition  to  remain  in  Palestine,  where  he 
received  greater  honor  from  the  bishops  than  he  received  at  Alexandria ;  but 
Demetrius  thought  the  church  of  Alexandria  could  not  part  with  so  great  a 
man  without  a  serious  loss.  Perhaps  also  the  deacons  who  were  sent  to  Pales- 
tine, were  instructed  to  watch  Origen,  lest  on  his  way  he  should  do  as  he  had 
done  in  Palestine,  and  by  his  preaching  draw  forth  the  admiration  and  respect 
of  the  people.  Hence,  IV.  we  may  conclude,  that  Demetrius  felt  no  envy 
against  Origen ;  for  if  the  virtues  and  the  learning  of  the  man  had  been  annoy- 
ing to  him,  he  would  gladly  have  had  him  remain  out  of  the  country.  Yet  he  waa 
unwilling  to  enroll  him  among  the  presbyters  of  the  Alexandrian  church*  And, 
undoubtedly,  he  did  not  follow  the  example  of  the  Palestine  bishops,  and  per- 
mit Origen  to  preach  in  public ;  but,  as  Eusebvas  clearly  intimates,  he  required 
him  to  devote  himself  wholly  to  the  school. 

After  a  pretty  long  interval^ — ^in  the  year  228,  as  learned  men  have  sup- 
posed,— Origen  again  took  a  journey  to  Achaia ;  not  without  the  [p.  674.] 
knowledge  and  consent  of  Demetrius  his  bishop,  as  Photius  affirms,  (Biblio- 
theca.  Cod.  cxviiL  p.  298.)  but,  as  Jerome  testifies,  (Catal.  Seriptor.  Eccles.  c  64 
and  62.)  with  the  consent  of  the  bishop,  and  furnished  by  him  with  honorable 
testimonials,  or  an  Episiola  ecelenagtica.  On  this  journey,  as  he  was  passing 
through  Palestine,  he  was  ordained  a  presbyter  by  his  friends  and  admirers, 
Theoctistus  bishop  of  Cseserea,  and  Alexander  bishop  of  Jerusalem.  (EusebiuSf 
Hist  Eccles.  L.  vi.  c.  8.  p.  209 ;  Jerome^  Catal.  Seriptor.  Eccl.  c  54 ;  Photiusj 
Bibliotheca,  Cod.  cxviii.  p.  298.) — On  hearing  this,  the  wrath  of  Demetrina 
burst  forth ;  and  he  despatched  letters  through  the  Christian  world,  severely 
censuring  both  Origen  and  the  bishops  who  ordained  him.  His  allegation 
against  Origen  is  stated  by  Eusebius*  It  was,  that  a  man  who  had  mutilated 
himself,  though  learned  and  of  great  merit,  is  unworthy  of  the  priesthood ; 
and  therefore,  Origen  had  grievously  sinned,  by  consenting  to  become  a  teacher 
in  the  church,  while  conscious  of  the  crime  he  had  formerly  committed.  It  ap- 
pears that  even  then,  voluntary  eunuchs  were  excluded  from  the  priesthood,  if 
not  by  formal,  canons,  (of  which  there  is  no  certain  evidence,)  at  least  by 
common  usage  among  Christians.  For,  unless  we  suppose  this,  we  cannot  un- 
derstand how  Demetrius,  a  roan  of  high  character  and  well  versed  in  ecclesias- 
tical law,  should  venture,  on  this  ground,  to  pronounce  Origen  unworthy  of  the 
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priesthoocL  But  thie  staia  upon  the  character  of  the  pious  and  learned 
man,  was  not  known  by  the  bishops  who  ordained  him.  Therefore,  as  De- 
motrins  assailed  them  also,  accusing  them  of  violating  ecclesiastieal  law,  we 
are  obliged  to  suppose  that  tkeir  ofience  was  of  a  different  nature.  What  it 
was,  no  ancient  writer  has  informed  us ;  but  it  may  be  inferred  from  what 
Jerome  says,  (Catal.  Script  EccL  c  62.)  namely,  that  Alexander,  the  bishop  of 
Jerusalem,  in  reply  to  the  accusation  of  Demetrius,  alleged  the  honorable  tes- 
timonials given  by  Demetrius  to  Origen  on  his  setting  out  for  Achaia.  From 
this  it  is  manifest,  if  I  do  not  mistake,  that  Demetrius  criminated  the  ordaining 
bishops,  for  admitting  Origen  to  the  Presbytership,  without  the  knowledge  and 
consent  of  Demetrius  his  bishop,  and  without  consulting  him  in  the  matter. 
Alexander  replied,  that  he  and  his  associates  looked  upon  the  splendid  testimo- 
nials of  Demetrius  which  Origen  carried  with  him,  as  supplying  the  place  of  an 
express  consent ;  and  that  they  could  not  suppose  a  man  so  highly  recom- 
mended by  him,  to  be  unworthy  of  the  priesthood.  How  the  business  was 
conducted  does  not  fully  appear,  on  account  of  the  silence  of  the  ancient  writers; 
yet  a  careful  attention  may  clear  up  much  of  the  obscurity  of  the  transaction. 
In  the  first  place,  I  will  cheerfully  concede,  that  Origen  himself  did  not  request 
ordination  from  the  Palestine  bishops ;  but  only  did  not  refuse  it,  when  offered 
[p.  675.]  by  them.  And  I  have  little  difficulty  in  assigning  a  reason  why  they 
should  wish  to  ordain  him.  They  wished  that  Origen  might  publicly  instruct 
Christians,  and  expound  to  them  the  holy  scriptures,  as  he  had  done  with  great 
approbation  during  his  former  journey.  But  he,  recollecting  the  great  indigna- 
nation  of  Demetrius,  when  he  had  before  allowed  such  functions  to  be  assigned 
him,  would  not  consent  to  their  wishes,  because  he  was  not  an  ordained  pres- 
byter. To  remove  this  obstacle  out  of  his  way,  the  bishops  declared  their  wil- 
lingness to  ordain  him;  and  Origen  consented.  I  am  led  to  judge  thus 
favorably  of  Origen's  motives,  by  the  exemplary  piety  of  the  man,  and  by  the 
knowledge  of  human  conduct;  both  of  which  require  us,  in  a  case  of  doubt 
and  uncertainty,  to  prefer  the  most  favorable  opinion.  And  yet  I  think  it  mani- 
fest, that  Origen  despaired  of  obtaining  ordination  from  the  hands  of  Deme- 
trius, and  at  the  same  time  desired,  though  modestly,  to  attain  that  honor.  For, 
if  he  had  either  contemned  the  office  of  a  presbyter,  or  had  supposed  he  could 
obtain  it  from  Demetrius,  he  would  never,  although  urged  to  it,  have  consented 
to  receive  the  office  from  these  bishops.  Being  a  sagscious  man,  he  could  easily 
foresee,  that  Demetrius  would  be  offended  with  both  him  and  the  bishops,  for 
the  transaction  was  undoubtedly  discourteous  towards  Demetrius.  And  the  per- 
son who  would  incur  the  resentment  of  a  powerful  man,  rather  than  not  obtain 
a  certain  place,  if  he  is  not  stupid  or  altogether  thoughtless,  shows  that  he  has 
not  a  little  desire  for  that  place.  As  for  Demetrius,  though  I  admit  that  he 
showed  neither  prudence  nor  gentleness,  nor  a  due  regard  for  Origen's  merits, 
yet  I  do  not  see  how  he  can  be  charged  with  envy.  From  this  vicious  state  of 
mind  he  is  sufficiently  exculpated,  first,  by  the  noble  testimonial  of  his  affection 
and  esteem  for  Origen,  given  him  when  he  set  out  for  Achaia ;  and  he  is  still 
more  proved  innocent  by  the  fact  that,  although  offended  with  Origen,  and  be- 
lieving that  he  had  just  cause  for  resentment,  he  nevertheless  was  not  at  all 
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opposed  to  his  return  to  Alexandria,  and  to  his  resumption  of  his  duties  in  the 
school.  It  is  not  usual  for  the  envious  to  wish  those,  whose  honors  and  fame 
they  fear  will  injure  them,  to  live  by  their  side,  and  to  fill  respectable  and  im- 
portant stations.  Demetrius  would  have  directed  Origen  to  remain  in  Pales- 
tine, if  he  had  supposed  his  new  official  standing  would  cause  a  diminution  of 
his  own  authority  and  fame.  Nor  is  it  an  indication  of  envy,  that  he  publicly 
professed  to  wish  only  for  more  prudence  in  the  ordaining  bishops,  and  more 
modesty  in  Origin,  who  had  not  resisted  the  proposal  of  his  admirers.  For 
this  declaration  might  have  proceeded  from  other  motives,  either  praiseworthy 
or  censurable. 

The  commotions  originating  from  Origen's  elevation  to  the  priesthood, 
did  not  prevent  his  completing  his  begun  journey  to  Achaia ;  after  [p.  676.] 
which  he  returned  to  Alexandria,  and  there  resumed  the  duties  of  his  office. 
Nor  did  Demetrius  oppose  his  bearing  the  title  and  enjoying  the  rank  of  a  prea- 
byter;  for  if  he  had  been  so  disposed,  he  could  have  degraded  him.  Nay, 
several  learned  men  have  thought,  that  Demetrius  actually  assigned  him  a  place 
among  the  presbyters  of  his  church.  They  conclude  so,  from  the  sentence 
pronounced  against  Origen  by  the  emperor  Justinian  in  the  sixth  century,  in 
which  he  is  expressly  called  a  Presbyter  ecclesia  Alexandrimt.  It  is  at  least 
very  probable,  that  Demetrius,  either  expressly  or  tacitly,  allowed  him  to  sit 
among  the  presbyters,  provided  he  would  continue  to  fulfil  the  duties  assigned 
him  in  the  Alexandrian  school. — On  returning  to  Alexandria  in  228,  Origen  not 
only  resumed  his  former  labors,  but  he  also  commenced  an  expo»ition  of  the 
Gospel  of  St  John,  (Origenes,  Comm.  in  Johann.  0pp.  torn.  ii.  p.  3.  edit.  Hue- 
tiansB.) ;  and  also  wrote  other  books,  among  which  Eiuebius  (Hist.  Eccl.  L.  vi. 
c  24.  p.  226.)  mentions  his  celebrated  work  de  Principiis,  But  in  the  midnt  of 
these  labors,  a  new  storm  burst  upon  him ;  at  first,  indeed,  quite  moderate  and 
endurable ;  for,  (in  torn.  vL  in  Johann.  p.  94.)  he  writes :  Jems  Christ  rebuked 
the  winds  and  the  waves  cf  the  troubled  sea ;  and  thus,  even  during  the  storm,  he 
could  carry  forward  his  exposition  of  St.  John  as  far  as  the  fifth  tome.  Gra- 
dually, however,  the  storm  increased  in  violence,  and  at  last  became  so  great, 
that  hi  the  year  231  he  forsook  Alexandria,  leaving  his  school  under  the  care  of 
Heraclas,  one  of  his  earliest  pupils,  and  retired  to  CaBsarea  among  his  friends. 
{Eusebius,  Hist  Eccl.  L.  vi.  c.  26.  p.  228.) — Respecting  his  presbytership,  there 
was  no  longer  any  contention ;  so  that  there  must  have  been  some  other  cause 
of  disagreement  between  him  and  Demetrius,  which,  unaccountably,  neither 
his  friends  nor  his  enemies  have  stated,  although  they  had  abundant  occasion  to 
speak  of  it  For,  what  Epiphanius  relates,  (Hseres.  Ixiv.  c  2.)  that  Origen 
was  so  frightened  by  the  threat  of  an  atrocious  insult  to  his  person  by  an 
Ethiopian,  that  he  consented  to  sacrifice  to  the  Gods, — is  very  questionable ; 
and,  if  true,  could  not  have  produced  the  new  contest  between  Demetrius  and 
him  after  his  return.  This  new  contest  lasted  more  than  two  years,  as  we 
have  already  learned  from  Origen  himself;  and,  being  protracted  through  va- 
rious vicissitudes,  Origen  was  able,  during  its  eontinnance,  to  compose  five  of 
his  tomes  on  the  Gospel  of  John,  besides  other  works.  But  if  Origen  had,  un- 
willingly, paid  some  worship  to  the  gods,  and  his  bishop  had  accounted  him  a 
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criminal  for  it,  the  whole  matter  might  have  been  speedily  settled ;  for  Deme* 
triu8  had  ooly  to  call  a  council  and  debar  the  criminal  from  the  eacred  rites, 
which  was  the  canonical  punishment  for  those  who  sacrificed  to  the  gods.  But 
[p.  677.]  the  bishop,  though  he  harassed  Origen,  yet  still  allowed  him  to  per- 
form his  official  duties,  and  even  to  retain  the  ranic  of  a  presbyter  which  he  had 
acquired  in  Palestine.  After  surveying  the  whole  case,  and  carefully  weighing 
all  the  circumstances,  I  conclude  the  cause  of  disagreement  was  this :  that  Ori- 
gen,  as  he  was  an  ordained  presbyter,  wished  to  enjoy  all  the  prerogatives  of  a 
presbyter,  to  preach  in  public,  to  sit  in  the'coundl  of  the  presbyters,  and  to  be 
reckoned  as  one  of  them ;  but  Demetrius  was  opposed  to  it  He  admitted,  in- 
deed, that  Origen  was  a  presb]rter,  at  least  nominally,  and  he  would  give  him 
the  title,  but  he  would  not  allow  him  to  address  the  people  from  the  pulpits 
Perhaps,  also,  as  his  feelings  were  now  alienated  from  Origen,  he  frequently 
criticised  and  assailed  the  opinions  which  Origen  advanced  in  the  school  and 
elsewhere,  and  his  expositions  of  the  scriptures ;  while  Origen  defended  those 
opinions  and  expositions  against  the  bishop. 

However  this  may  be,  Origen  being  weary  of  the  perpetual  reproofs  or  in^ 
juries  he  received  from  Demetrius,  in  order  to  enjoy  more  liberty  and  peace,  re- 
linquished his  employment  in  the  year  231,  and  secretly  retired  to  Palestine; 
where  he  was  very  cordially  received  by  the  bishops,  and  obtained  all  that  had 
been  denied  him  at  Alexandria.  After  this  his  flight,  Demetrius  commenced  a 
prosecution  against  him ;  for  previously  he  had  not  attempted,  nor  had  been 
disposed  to  attempt,  anything  of  the  kind. — Eusebius^  indeed,  does  not  ex^ 
pressly  say  that  Origen  left  Alexandria  secretly,  and  without  the  knowledge  of 
Demetrius ;  on  the  contrary,  he  cleariy  states  that,  on  leaving,  he  surrendered 
his  office  to  Heraclas,  From  both  these  circumstances  learned  men  conclude, 
that  Demetrius  was  neither  ignorant  of  his  design  to  leave  Alexandria,  nor  dis- 
satisfied at  his  going.  For  if  he  had  either  not  known  of  his  going,  or  had 
been  displeased  with  it,  would  he  have  authorized  him  to  transfer  his  school  to 
another  man,  and  one  of  his  own  selection  ? — But  here,  undoubtedly,  there  is 
misapprehension.  The  circumstance  omitted  by  EusMus,  is  indicated  by  Oru 
gen  himself,  (Comm.  in  Johann.  touL  vi.  p.  94.)  where  he  compares  his  depar- 
ture from  Egypt  with  the  Exodus  of  the  Hebrews,  and  says :  DeiuUi  qui  popu- 
lum  suum  ex  iCgypto  eduxit,  se  quoque  ex  servitute  extraxisse.  But  nothing 
could  have  been  more  inapposite  than  such  a  comparison,  if  he  had  gone  away 
with  the  free  consent  of  Demetrius.  And  as  to  what  Eusehius  says  of  bis 
transferring  the  Alexandrian  school  to  Heradas,  the  language  is  pressed  too  far. 
For  Eusdfius  does  not  say,  that  he  commiUed  or  transferred  his  school  to  He- 
raclas,  but  that  he  2^  it  to  him :  'H^azxa  J't^ut-zaxtiov  tM.*ra}Jiint^  tScholam  Heracka 
reliquU,  (not,  tradidit.)  See  Eusebius,  (Hist  Eccles.  L.  vi.  c.  26.  p.  228.)  He- 
raclas  had  been  his  colleague,  and  had  taught  the  younger  boys ;  and  now  Ori- 
gen left  the  school  to  his  sole  management  Origen's  departure  was  therefore 
clandestine ;  and  his  voluntary  dereliction  of  an  office  which  for  so  many  years 
he  had  usefully  filled,  roused  the  ire  of  Demetrius  to  such  a  pitch,  that  he  de> 
[p.  678.]  termined  to  punish  him.  He  acted,  indeed,  in  a  manner  unbecoming 
a  bishop,  and  yet  not  without  some  semblance  of  justice.    For  the  man  who 
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abandons  an  office  committed  to  him,  wilhoat  giving  notice,  or  saying  any  thing 
to  him  from  whom  he  received  it,  appears  to  injure  his  patron  materially,  and  ia 
quite  culpable.  Besides,  this  very  indignation  of  Demetrius,  though  unjustifia- 
ble, proves  him  not  guilty  of  that  envy  charged  upon  him.  For  it  shows,  that  he 
was  unwilling  to  part  with  the  services  of  Origen,  that  he  felt  most  sensibly  the 
great  loss,  both  to  the  church  and  the  school ;  but  such  feelings  could  not  find 
a  place  in  an  envious  mind.  Demetrius  envied  the  Palestinians  the  poaaeauon 
of  so  great  and  so  talented  a  man,  but  he  did  not  envy  Origen. 

Therefore,  ss  it  was  the  only  way  in  which  he  could  punish  Origen  for  the 
detriment  to  the  church  and  the  injury  to  himself,  Demetrius  summoned  a  coun> 
cil  of  bishops,  with  some  presbyters.  So  Photius  states,  from  PampkUta? 
Apology  for  Origen,  (Bibliotheca,  Cod.  czviii.  p.  298 :  Synodum  episcoporum  et 
presbyierorum  quorundam).  We  may  here  notice,  that  Pampkilus  applies  the 
pronoun  some,  (quorundam,  tiv6>v>)  to  the  preshyters,  but  not  to  the  bishops. 
Hence,  if  I  can  judge,  Demetrius  summoned  all  the  bishops  under  his  jurisdic- 
tion. And  this  construction  is  confirmed  by  what  will  soon  be  said  respecting 
bis  second  council.  The  reason  why  he  summoned  all  the  bishops  of  Egypt, 
but  only  some  of  the  presbyters  of  Alexandria,  will  be  obvious.  He  well  knew, 
that  most  of  the  presbyters  were  favorable  to  Origen,  their  preceptor  and  friend, 
whom  they  admired  for  his  piety;  and,  therefore,  he  summoned  only  such  of  the 
presbyters,  as  he  supposed  were  more  attached  to  himself  than  to  Origen.  But 
the  bishops  had  not  been  so  intimate  with  Origen;  and  therefore,  Demetrius 
hoped,  with  less  difficulty,  to  bring  the  majority  of  them  to  vote  according  to 
his  wishes.  But  he  was  disappointed*  For  the  major  part  of  the  council 
decided,  as  Pholius  informs  us  from  Pamphilus,  in  the  passage  just  mentioned: 
not  Origen  should  be  expeUed  from  Alexandria^  (Alexandria  quidem  pelleiw 
dum,)  and  should  not  be  permitted  to  reside  or  teach  there;  but  that  he  should  not 
be  degradedfivm  the  priesthood,  Demetrius,  who  wished  to  have  Origen  degrad- 
ed,  had  expected  a  severer  sentence.  But,  either  Pholius  or  Pamphilus^  I  think, 
must  have  stated  the  decision  incorrectly.  How,  I  ask,  could  tiiese  Christian 
bishops,  who  were  themselves  scarcely  tolerated  in  Alexandria  and  Egypt,  and 
who  had  no  influence  or  power  whatever  in  the  state — ^how  could  thisdespised  and 
hated  body  of  plebeians  expel  Origen  from  Alexandria,  or  send  him  into  exile? 
If  those  honest  men  had  attempted  it,  they  would  have  acted  just  about  as 
wisely  as  the  Quakers  of  London,  or  the  Mennonites  of  Amsterdam  would,  if 
they  should  attempt  to  banish  from  their  city  some  honorable  and  upright 
citizen :  which  all  would  regard  as  showing  a  lack  of  common  sense.  I  [p.  679.] 
have,  therefore,  no  doubt,  that  this  council  merely  pronounced  Origen  unworthy 
of  his  post  as  a  teacher  in  the  school  and  church  of  Alexandria.  And  such  a 
sentence,  in  my  opinion,  would  not  have  been  altogether  wrong  or  unjust.  For 
the  man  who  abandons  his  post,  without  the  consent  or  knowledge  of  the  per- 
son who  placed  him  in  it,  is  not  unsuitably  cut  off  from  all  hope  of  regaining  it 
And,  perhaps,  Origen  himself  would  not  have  complained,  if  such  a  decision  had 
been  satisfactory  to  his  adversary.  But  Demetrius  thought,  that  this  deserter  of 
his  post  ought  to  be  more  severely  punished.  He,  therefore,  summoned  another 
council.  As  Photius,  avowedly  copying  from  the  Apology  of  Pamphilus,  writes: 
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Veram  Demetrius  una  cnm  iEgypti  episcopia  aliquot,  aacerdotio  quoque  ilium 
abjudicate  subscribeDtibua  etiam  edieto  huic,  quotquot  antea  suffragati  ei  fuiaaeuL 
(But  Demetrius,  together  with  some  bishops  of  Egypt,  divested  him  also  of  the 
priesthood ;  and  this  decree,  moreover,  was  subscribed  by  such  as  had  before 
voted  in  his  favor). — And  here  several  things  deserve  notice,  which  learned  men, 
in  treating  on  the  subject,  pass  by  in  silence.  L  In  this  second  council,  only 
some  (aliquoC)  of  the  Egyptian  bishops  were  present  Therefore,  in  the  former 
they  all  were  present  That  is,  Demetrius  excluded  from  the  second  council, 
those  among  the  bishops  who,  in  the  first  council,  voted  for  the  milder  sentence, 
or  were  for  sparing  Origen  And  hence  it  appears,  that  the  decree  of  the  first 
council  was  not  passed  unanimously,  but  only  by  a  majority  of  the  council.  11. 
There  were  no  presbyters  present  in  the  second  council.  Hence  it  is  manifest, 
that  all  the  presbyters  were  in  favor  of  Origen,  and  their  zeal  in  his  behalf 
caused  the  milder  sentence  to  pass  the  council.  They,  doubtless,  expatiated  on 
the  great  merits  of  Origen,  in  regard  both  to  the  church  universal,  and  to  the 
church  of  Alexandria  in  particular ;  and  by  such  commendations  they  inclined 
the  minds  of  a  majority  of  the  bishops  to  moderation.  III.  The  bishops,  who 
had  voted  for  Origen  in  the  first  council,  in  acceding  to  the  decree  of  the  second 
council,  changed  their  opinions,  and  came  over  to  the  decision  of  Demetrius  and 
his  associates.  And  this  is  proof,  that  in  the  second  council  Demetrius  assailed 
Origen  on  n^w  grounds,  and  thereby  strengthened  his  cause :  and  that  the  dis- 
senting bishops,  in  view  of  these  new  grounds,  and  being  separated  from  the 
presbyters  who  had  pleaded  the  cause  of  their  preceptor  and  friend,  concluded 
to  yield  the  point  In  the  state  of  Christian  affairs  at  that  period,  Demetrius 
could  not  have  gained  the  votes  of  those  bishops  who  favored  Origen,  by  mena- 
ces and  violence,  nor  by  gifts  and  promises.  It  is,  therefore,  probable  that  De- 
metrius brought  forward,  and  invidiously  exposed  the  singular  opinions  of  Ori- 
gen, and  his  strange  interpretations  of  Scripture ;  and  against  this  new  charge, 
which  was  much  graver  than  the  former,  the  bishops,  most  of  whom  were  not 
learned,  and  perhaps  were  among  those  who  opposed  the  modifying  of  theology 
by  philosophy,  were  unable  to  make  resistance.  That  Origen  waa  actually  ac- 
cused and  convicted  of  adulterating  Christianity,  at  least  in  the  second  coun- 
[p.  680.]  cil,  is  adequately  proved,  unless  I  greatly  misjudge,  from  the  single 
declaration  of  Jerome^  (in  his  Tract  against  Rvffinus^  L.  ii.  c  5.)  that  Origen' 
was  not  only  degraded  from  the  priesthood,  but  was  also  excluded  from  the 
church.  For  in  that  age,  no  Christian  was  excommunicated  and  debarred  from 
the  church,  unless  he  was  either  guilty  of  criminal  conduct,  or  had  injured  the 
cause  of  religion  by  his  errors.  Of  any  criminal  conduct,  neither  Demetrius  nor 
any  other  person  ever  accused  Origen.  Consequently,  we  must  believe,  that 
this  punishment  was  inflicted  on  him  because  of  his  novel  and  noxious  opinions. 
He  had  already  composed  his  well-known  work,  de  Principiis^  yet  extant  in  La- 
tin, which  is  full  of  singular  opinions,  and  of  explanations  of  Christian  doctrines 
never  before  heard  of.  Nor  could  that  book  have  been  unknown  at  that  time 
In  Alexandria,  the  place  where  it  was  written.  From  this  book,  therefore,  it  is 
not  improbable,  Demetrius  derived  his  allegations. — Nearly  all  the  Christian 
churches  approved  the  sentence  passed  upon  Origen;  for  Demetrius,  by  letters, 
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ezdted  them  against  his  adversary.  But  thebinhopdof  the  four  Asiatic  provin- 
ces, Palestine,  Pbenicia,  Achaia,  and  Arabia,  disbcnted ;  and  not  only  permitted 
Origen  to  live  among  them  highly  respected,  but  also  to  have  the  liberty  of 
teaching  both  publicly  and  privately.  Nor  Ia  tliia  very  strange.  For  the  bishops 
of  Palestine,  who  were  intimately  connected  with  those  of  Phenicia,  were  the 
authors  of  that  which  brought  upon  the  good  man  all  his  troubles :  that  is,  ttiey 
ordained  him  presbyter.  As  to  the  churches  of  Arabia  and  Achaia,  Origen  had 
bud  them  under  great  obligations  to  him,  by  settling  disputes  among  them,  and 
by  other  kind  offices. — But  this  transaction,  manifestly,  contains  a  strong  argu* 
ment  against  those  who  maintain  that,  in  this  third  century,  all  Christendom  was 
submissive  to  the  authority  and  decisions  of  the  Romish  prelate.  If  this  had 
been  the  fact,  those  bishops  who  honored  and  patronised  Origen,  would  have 
ceased  from  being  in  communion  with  all  other  churches.  And  yet  it  is  certain, 
that  they  were  not  at  all  criminated  for  relying  upon  their  own  judgment,  rather 
than  on  that  pronounced  at  Alexandria,  and  approved  by  the  Romish  prelate. 

§  XXXI.  Dispntes  in  the  Charch  respeetinic  the  Trinitf  and  the 
person  of  Christ*  That  authority,  which  Origen  attributed  to  rea- 
son or  philosophy — (for  he  held  them  to  be  the  same  thing)^-over 
theology  generally,  was  extended  by  others  to  certain  parts  of 
theology  in  particular,  and  especially  to  that  part  which  distin- 
guishes in  the  Divine  Nature  three  persons,  the  Father,  the  Son, 
and  the  Holy  Spirit.  Closely  connected  with  this  doctrine  is,  that 
concerning  the  origin  and  the  dignity  of  Jesus  Christ  As  this 
division  of  the  Divine  Nature,  of  which  the  Scriptures  require  a 
belief,  may  seem  to  disagree  with  what  reason  teaches  [p.  681.] 
respecting  the  unity  or  oneness  of  God,  various  persons  attempt- 
ed to  so  explain  it,  as  to  remove  all  disagreement  between  the- 
ology and  philosophy.  Those  who  engaged  in  this  business,  pur- 
sued various  methods ;  if,  indeed,  the  ancients  correctly  appre- 
hended their  views,  which  I  must  confess  is  very  doubtAiL 
Wherefore,  about  four  different  opinions  may  be  produced,  re- 
specting the  Holy  Trinity  and  the  Saviour  of  mankind,  advanced 
in  this  century.  These  opinions,  all  the  prelates  of  the  age 
strenuously  resisted,  casting  their  authors  out  of  the  church.  But 
they  did  not  so  combat  these  opinions  as  to  exterminate  the 
roots  of  the  evil,  and  prevent  the  future  rise  of  similar  opinions. 
For,  although  they  determined  what  should  not  be  believed,  re- 
specting God  and  Christ,  and  thus  suppressed  the  rising  errors ; 
yet  they  did  not  determine,  with  equal  care  and  clearness,  what 
should  be  positively  believed,  and  in  what  terms  the  Scriptural 
doctrine  of  three  persons  in  one  God  should  be  expressed.    And 
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this  enabled  others,  subsequently,  and  especially  Arius,  to  disturb 
the  church  with  new  explications  of  this  doctrincQ 

(1)  The  prelates  and  couocils  condemned  those  who  subverted  the  distinc- 
tion of  persons  in  the  divine  nature,  and  who  maintained  that  God  is  altogether 
undivided.  Thus  they  denied,  that  the  Son  and  the  holy  Spirit  are  to  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  number  of  the  divine  persons.  Yet,  to  those  who  should  ac- 
knowledge three  persons  in  God,  great  liberty  remained  for  disputing  about  the 
relations  of  these  persons  to  each  other,  their  origin,  their  dignity,  and  their 
parity  or  disparity ;  and  for  explaining  differently  the  nature,  the  offices,  and 
the  acts  of  the  several  persons.  This  liberty  produced  a  great  variety  of 
opinions,  and  afforded  to  those  whose  genius  and  inclination  led  them  to  subor- 
dinate revealed  religion  to  reason,  abundant  opportunity  for  introducing  their 
own  fictions  into  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  Hence  arose  the  rash  attempts, 
not  only  of  several  individuals,  whose  efforts  excited  little  attention,  but  especi- 
ally of  Ariiu,  whose  most  unhappy  contests  are  too  well  known.  At  length, 
under  Constantine  the  Great,  the  Nicene  council  abolished  that  liberty,  the 
dangers  of  which  were  not  foreseen  by  the  ancients,  and  defined  precisely,  how 
the  three  divine  persons  are  to  be  viewed,  and  in  what  terms  men  should  speak 
of  them. 

§  XXXn.  The  No^tian  Controversy.  At  the  head  of  those  in 
this  century,  who  explained  the  scriptural  doctrine  of  the  Father, 
Son,  and  holy  Spirit,  by  the  precepts  of  reason,  stands  Noetus  of 
[p.  682.]  Smyrna ;  a  man  little  known,  but  who  is  reported  by 
the  ancients  to  have  been  cast  out  of  the  church  by  presbyters, 
(of  whom  no  account  is  given,)  to  have  opened  a  school,  and  to 
have  formed  a  sect.(*)  It  is  stated,  that  being  wholly  unable  to 
comprehend,  how  that  Grod  who  is  so  often  in  Scripture  declared 
to  be  one,  and  undivided,  can,  at  the  same  time,  be  manifold;  Noe- 
tus  concluded,  that  the  undivided  Father  of  aU  things,  united  him- 
self with  the  man  Christ,  was  born  in  him,  and  in  him  suffered 
and  died.(*)  On  account  of  this  doctrine,  his  followers  were 
called  Painpassians ;  which  name,  though  not  perfectly  correct 
and  appropriate,  yet  appears  to  be  not  altogether  unsuitable  or 
inappropriate.(*)  That  Noetus  and  his  followers  believed  as 
above  stated,  must  be  admitted,  if  we  place  more  reliance  on  the 
positive  testimony  of  the  ancients,  than  upon  mere  conjecture, 
however  plausible. 

(1)  All  that  can  be  said  of  NoStus,  must  be  derived  from  the  three  following 
writers:  Hippolytus,  (Sermo  contra  haeresin  No^ti;  first  published  by  Jo.  Alb. 
Fabricius,  Opp.  Hippolyti,  torn.  ii.  p.  6.  &c.  It  had  before  appeared  in  Latin :) 
EpiphaniuSf  (Hieres.  L.  viL  torn.  i.  p.  479.)  and  Theodoret,  (Haret.  Fabular.  L.  iiL 
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c  8.  0pp.  torn.  iy.  p.  227.)  AU  that  the  other  fathers  state,  (e.  g.  Augutlms^ 
Pkilasler,  Danuucenus,)  is  either  taken  from  the  three  above  namedf  or  is  de- 
rived frum  those  who  resorted  to  these  sources.  Theodoret  is  very  brief :  Hip' 
ptdyttLs  and  Epipkanius  are  more  full :  both  however,  treat  only  of  the  principal 
tenet  of  Nodtus,  and  that  without  method  and  clearness.  They  neither  explain* 
accurately  and  distinctly,  his  erroneous  sentiment;  nor  lucidly  state  either  hi« 
conduct,  or  the  proceedings  of  others  against  him.  And  hence,  but  little  can  be 
said,  either  of  No€tua  or  of  his  doctrine.  That  he  lived  in  the  third  century,  is 
certain ;  but  in  what  part  of  the  century  he  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  church,  is 
doubtful  IBppolytus  and  Theodoret  say,  he  was  a  native  of  Smyrna;  but  Epu 
phanius  calls  him  an  Epheuan.  Perhaps  he  was  bom  at  Smyrna,  but  taught  at 
Ephesus.  Whether  he  was  a  layman,  or  held  some  sacred  office,  no  one  has  in- 
formed us.  Both  Hippolytus  and  Epipkanius  tell  us,  he  had  a  brother;  and  they 
both  represent  him  as  so  delirious,  that  he  declared  himself  to  be  Moses,  [p.  683.] 
and  his  brother  to  be  Aaron.  But  that  he  was  under  so  great  infatuation,  is  in. 
credible;  since  these  very  men  who  tax  him  with  it,  show,  by  their  discussions, 
that  he  was  no  very  contemptible  reasoner.  I  can  believe,  that  after  his  ex- 
clusion from  the  church,  and  when  laboring  to  establish  his  new  sect,  he  com* 
pared  himself  with  Moses,  and  his  brother  with  Aaron ;  that  is,  he  dauned,  that 
God  was  using  his  and  his  brother's  instrumentality,  in  the  delivery  of  the  Chris- 
tian people  from  bondage  to  false  religious  principles,  as  he  formerly  employed 
the  services  of  Moses  and  Aaron  in  rescuing  the  Hebrews  from  bondage  in 
Egypt  And  this  really  invidious  and  uncivil  language,  these  his  enemies  per- 
verted to  a  bad  sense,  thinking  perhaps  that  he  would  gain  few  or  no  adherentSi 
if  he  could  be  made  to  appear  insane  or  crazy. — The  blessed  presbyters  (ot  /u««^ 
fiot  wf*^fidr*f0t)  of  the  church  to  which  he  belonged,  when  they  found  that  he 
taught  ditferentiy  from  them  respecting  the  person  of  Christ,  required  him  to  give 
account  of  himself  in  an  assembly  of  the  church.  He  dissembled  concerning  his 
views,  which,  at  that  time,only  he  and  his  brother  cherished.  But  after  a  while, 
having  gained  a  number  of  followers,  he  expressed  his  sentiments  more  boldly. 
And  being  again  summoned  before  a  council,  together  with  those  whom  he  had 
seduced  into  error,  and  refusing  to  obey  the  admonitions  of  the  presbyters,  he 
and  his  adherents  were  excluded  from  the  communion  of  the  church.  Thus  Hip' 
polytus  and  Epipkanius  both  state.  Epipkanius  alone  adds,  that  Nofitus  and  his 
brother  both  died,  not  long  alter  this  sentence  upon  them ;  and  that  no  Christian 
would  bury  their  bodies.  In  this  there  is  nothing  hard  to  be  believed,  nothing 
inconsistent  with  the  common  custom  of  Christians.  But  I  wonder,  they  should 
not  tell  us  tbkere  these  things  occurred;  I  also  wonder,  that  only  the  blessed  pres-^ 
byters  are  named  as  the  judges,  and  no  mention  made  of  a  bishop.  Some  may, 
perhaps,  infer  that  Noetus  himself  was  the  bishop  of  the  place  where  the 
business  was  transacted.  But  the  usage  of  the  ancient  church  did  not  give  pres- 
byters the  power  of  trying  and  deposing  their  bishop.  I  would  therefore  sug- 
gest, that  there  may  have  been  no  bishop  at  that  time  in  the  place  where  Noetus 
lived.  This  conjecture  is  not  free  from  difficulties,  I  confess;  but  it  has  fewer 
than  the  former  supposition. — ^Lastly,  it  should  not  be  omitted,  that  Theodoretf 
and  he  only,  states  that  Nodtus  was  not  the  original  author  of  the  doctrine  for 
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which  he  was  punished;  but  that  he  only  brought  forward  an  error,  which  before 
him  one  Epigonus  had  broached,  aod  one  CZeom^nes  confirmed;  and  which,  after 
the  death  of  No6tu8,  one  Callistus  continued  to  propagate. 

(2)  The  ancients  are  agreed,  that  Noetus,  while  he  conceived  that  the  doc- 
trine taught  by  the  Church  could  not  be  reconciled  with  those  texts  of  Scripture, 
which  deny  that  there  are  any  gods  beside  the  one  God,  the  Parent  of  all  things, 
(Exod.  iii.  6.  and  xx.  3.  Isa.  xlv.  5.  fiaruch  iii.  36.  Isa.  xlv.  14. — ^for  both  Hip}tO' 
lytus  and  Epiphanius  distinctly  tell  us,  that  it  was  on  these  texts  he  bailed  his 
doctrine,) — ^while  Noetus  thus  conceived,  and  yet  could  not  doubt  at  all,  that 
Christ  is  called  God  in  the  sacred  Scriptures,  he  fell  into  the  belief  that  the  one 
[p.  684.]  supreme  God,  who  is  called  the  Father  of  mankind  and  especially  of 
Christ,  took  on  himself  human  nature,  in  the  person  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  and, 
by  his  sufferings  and  death,  made  atonement  for  the  sins  of  men.  Hipfolyttu 
(Sermo  in  Noet.  }  1.)  says:  *Ef»  tiv  xf^o-rd»  dvrdt  utsu  rip  mri^at  «4« 
ivrdv  rdf  wari^a  y^yvfw^ai  «d/  »'«irovd'l?ai  kAi  dvovt^iutlvai.  Dixit  Chris- 
tum eundem  esse  patrem,  ipsumque  patrem  genitum  esse,  passum  et  mortuuro. 
According  to  Epiphanius,  Noetus  replied  to  the  reproofs  of  the  presbyters,  by 
saying:  Quid  mali  feci?  Unum  Deum  veneror,  unum  novi,  (x^i  wx  iXXop  xXir 
ivrovt  >f??»d-f yra,  ^riToyd-oT*,  dfro^-afotray)  nec  praeter  ipsum  alterum  natum,  pas- 
sum,  mortuum.     And  a  little  after,  he  makes  the  NoStians  say :     O'v  iroXXevr 

Gtouc  \iyofA%vy  6\V  ha  QHf  dTttd-ii,   di/Tdr  rati^a    rotf    vcou,    dvT^y    vidr,    xai  r«- 

rovd-oTa.  Non  plurcs  Decs  affirmamus,  sed  unum  duntaxat  Deum,  qui  et  pati 
nihil  possit,  et  idem  fiiii  pater  sit,  ac  fiiius,  qui  passus  est.  But  Theodorel  the 
most  explicitly  of  all  expresses  their  dogma,  (whose  words  I  give  only  in 
Latin,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,)  thus:  Unum  dicunt  Deum  et  patrem  esse  --non 
apparentem  ilium,  quando  vult,  et  apparentem,  cum  voluerit-- genitum  et  in- 
genitum,  ingenitum  qutdem  ab  initio,  genitum  vero,  quando  ex  virgine  nasci 
voluit ;  impaasibilem  et  immortalem,  rursusque  patibilem  et  mortalem.  Impas- 
sibilis  enim  cum  esset,  crucis  passionem  sua  sponte  sustinuit.  (He  adds :)  Hunc 
et  filium  appellant  et  patrem,  prout  usus  exegerit,  hoc  et  illud  noraen  sortien- 
tem.  What  Epiphanius  tells  us,  viz.  that  the  Noetians  made  Christ  to  be  both 
the  FeUher  and  the  Son;  or  as  Theodorel  expresses  it,  They  called  Christ  both  the 
Son  and  the  Father^  as  the  occasion  required ; — This,  both  the  ancients  and  the 
modems  have  understood  in  a  worse  sense,  than  was  necessary.  For  they  tell 
us,  that  No§tus  believed  the  Father  and  the  Son  to  be  one  and  the  same  person; 
that  this  person  bore  the  name  of  Father,  before  he  connected  himself  with  the 
man  Christ;  but  took  the  title  Son,  after  his  union  with  the  man  Christ:  so  that 
he  could  be  denominated  both  the  Father  and  the  Son,  being  the  Father  if  view- 
ed in  himself  and  apart  from  Christ,  but  being  the  Son  if  viewed  as  coupled  with 
the  man  Christ  From  this  exposition  of  his  views,  consequences  are  frequently 
drawn  which  are  discreditable  to  the  reputation  and  talents  of  Noetus.  But  such 
were  not  the  views  of  Noetus ;  as  an-  attentive  reader  may  learn  from  the  very 
confutations  of  them.  He  distinguished  the  person  of  the  Father  from  that  of 
the  Son :  the  Father  is  that  supreme  God  who  created  all  things ;  the  Son  of  God 
is  the  man  Christ,  whom  he  doubtless  called  the  Son  of  God,  emphatically,  be- 
cause of  his  miraculous  procreation  from  the  virgin  Mary.    The  Father,  when 
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joined  to  this  Son,  did  not  lose  the  name  or  the  dignity  of  the  Father;  nor  was 
he  properly  madt  the  Son :  rather*  he  rtmoinsd^  and  will  ever  remain,  the  Fa* 
ther;  nor  can  he  change  either  his  name  or  his  nature.  Yet,  inasmuch  [p.  685.] 
as  the  Father  is  most  intimately  joined  to  the  Son,  and  become  ana  person  with 
him ;  therefore  the  Father,  although  his  nature  is  distinct  from  the  nature  of  the 
Son,  can,  in  a  certain  sense,  be  called  the  Son.  And  thus  Noetus  uttered  n^ 
thing  more  absurd,  than  we  do  when  we  say,  in  accordance  with  the  Holy  Scri|>- 
tures,  God  is  a  man :  a  man  is  Ood :  Ood  became  man :  a  man  became  God.  He 
only  substituted  the  names  Father  and  Son,  in  place  of  the  terms  God  and  man. 
And  his  propositions.  The  Father  is  the  Son,  and  tlie  Father  became  the  Son,  are 
equivalent  with  ours,  God  is  a  man,  God  became  man ;  and  they  must  be  explain- 
ed in  the  same  manner  in  which  ours  are  explained,  namely,  as  the  result  of 
what  we  call  the  hypostatic  union.  The  only  difference  between  him  and  us,  was, 
that  he,  by  the  Father,  understood  the  whole  divine  nature,  which  he  considered 
incapable  of  any  division ;  we,  by  God,  intend  a  divine  person  distinct  from  the 
person  of  the  Father.  The  idea  which  he  annexed  to  the  word  Sen,  was  the 
same  as  that  we  annex  to  the  word  marL  It  is  certainly  altogether  false,  that 
Noetus  and  all  those  called  Patripassians  believed,  (what  we  find  stated  in  so 
many  books  as  unquestionable,}  that  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit 
are  only  three  designations  of  one  and  the  same  person.  According  to  the  ap- 
prehensions of  this  sect,  the  Father  is  the  name  of  the  divine  person  or  God,  the 
Son  is  the  name  of  the  human  person  or  the  man.  As  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  none 
of  the  ancients  inform  us,  what  were  the  views  of  Noetus.  Yet  from  his  deny- 
ing that  God  is  distributed  into  three  persons,  it  must  be  manifest,  that  he  viewed 
the  term  Holy  Spirit  not  as  the  name  of  a  divine  person,  but  as  designating  either 
a  divine  energy,  or  some  nature  distinct  from  God. 

Therefore  the  system  of  Noetus,  so  fiir  as  it  can  now  be  ascertained  from  the 
writings  of  the  ancients,  was  this.  I.  Very  explicit  declarations  of  Scripture  put 
it  beyond  all  question,  that,  besides  that  God  who  is  called  the  Father  of  all 
things,  there  are  no  Gods.  IT.  But  those  who  distinguish  three  persons  in  God, 
multiply  Gods,  or  make  more  than  one  God.  III.  Therefore  that  distinction  of 
persons  in  God,  must  be  rejected  as  being  false.  IV.  Yet  the  Holy  Scriptures 
clearly  teach,  that  God  was  in  Christ,  and  that  Christ  was  the  supreme  God,  from 
whom  all  things  originated.  V.  To  bring  the  two  representations  into  harmony, 
therefore,  we  must  believe,  that  the  God  who  is  in  Christ,  is  that  supreme  God 
whom  the  Scriptures  call  the  Father  of  mankind.  VI.  This  Father,  in  order  to 
bring  relief  to  fallen  men,  procreated  from  the  virgin  Mary,  a  man  free  from  all 
sin,  who  in  a  peculiar  sense  is  called  the  Son  of  God.  VII.  That  man,  the  Father 
80  united  with  himself,  as  to  make  of  himself  and  the  Son  but  one  person.  VIII. 
On  account  of  this  union,  whatever  befel  or  occurred  to  that  Son  or  that  divinely 
begotten  man,  may  also  be  correctly  predicated  of  the  Father,  who  took  him  into 
society  with  his  person.  IX.  Therefore  the  Father,  being  coupled  with  the  Son, 
was  bom,  suffered  pdns,  and  died.  For  although  the  Father,  in  himself  [p.  686.] 
considered,  can  neither  be  born,  nor  die,  nor  suffer  pains;  yet,  as  he  and  the  Son 
became  one  person,  it  may  be  said,  that  he  was  born  And  died.  X.  And  for  the 
same  reason,  the  Father  being  present  in  the  Son,  although  he  remains  still  the 
Father,  he  may  also  be  correctly  called  the  Son. 
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This  system  subverts  indeed  the  mystery  of  the  Holy  TrinUyy  but  it  does  no 
injury  to  the  person  or  to  the  offices  of  Christ  the  Saviour,  and  it  is  much  prefe- 
rable to  the  Socinian  scheme  and  its  kindred  systems.    Moreover,  it  is  no  more 
contrary  to  reason,  than  the  system  which  supposes  a  divine  person  to  have 
united  himself  with  the  man  Christ;  nay,  in  more  consistency  with  reason,  it 
seems  to  establish  the  perfect  simplicity  of  the  divine  nature.    But  there  are 
some  men  of  high  character,  who  can  hardly  persuade  themselves,  that  No§tu8 
believed  what  I  have  stated:  And  they  prefer  the  supposition,  that  Nodtus  did 
not  differ  greatly  from  those  commonly  called  UnUarians  :  that  is,  that  he  be- 
lieved it  was  not  the  Father  himself,  but  only  some  virtue  from  the  Father,  that 
entered  into  the  man  the  Son.    But  I  do  not  perceive  that  they  adduce  any  ar- 
guments, which  compel  us  to  believe  that  the  ancients  did  not  understand  his 
principles.    What  they  tell  us,  that  iSaieUius  was  a  disciple  of  NoStus,  and  that 
therefore  the  system  of  the  latter  must  be  explained  as  cotociding  with  SabeU 
lianism,  is  of  no  weight :  for, — ^not  to  urge,  that  in  regard  to  the  real  opinions  of 
Sabellius  there  is  very  great  debate,— only  Augustine  and  PhUaster  tell  us  that 
Sabellius  was  a  disciple  of  Noetus;  and  the  testimony  of  these  men,  who  lived 
long  after  the  times  of  Noetus,  and  frequently  made  mistakes,  is  not  worthy  of 
as  much  confidence,  as  that  of  those  Greeks  who  lived  earlier,  and  who  knew  no- 
thing of  Sabellius*  being  a  disciple  of  NoStus. — Quite  recently,  an  ingenious  man, 
who  is  well  read  in  Christian  antiquities,  Isaac  de  Beausobre,  (Histoire  de  Mani- 
ch^e,  vol.  I.  p.  534.)  thinks  he  has  found  a  strong  argument  against  the  common 
explanation  of  Noetus'  system,  in  the  confutation  of  that  system  by  Ejnphanius^ 
(Hsres.  Ivii.  p.  481.)    For  Epiphanius  there  states,  that  Ncfitus  heJd  God  to  be 
(dTad-i)  impassible  and  Beausobre  thence  concludes,  with  much  confidence,  that 
Noetus  could  not,  without  consummate  folly,  have  at  the  same  time  believed  that 
Qod  steered  in  the  person  of  Christ :  because,  to  suffer  and  to  be  vneapable  cfsvf- 
feringy  are  directly  opposite  and  contradictory  ideas.*  But  this  objection  is  solved 
by  the  passage  before  cited  from  T*heodoret,  in  which  he  says  the  No^Uans  pro- 
nounced one  and  the  same  Father  or  God,  to  be  impassible  in  one  sense,  namely, 
considered  solely  in  his  divine  nature;  but  in  another  sense  passible,  on  account 
of  his  union  with  the  human  nature  of  the  Son.    It  is  strange  that  this  worthy 
man  should  not  reflect,  that  this  very  thing,  which  be  calls  consummate  foUy^ 
[p.  687.]  the  great  body  of  Christians  daily  profess;  namely,  that  God  who  from 
his  nature  cannot  suffer,  yet  did,  in  Christ,  suffer  those  penalties  which  men 
owed  to  God;,  that  is  the  sufferings  of  Christ's  human  nature  are  predicable  of 
God  who  was  joined  to  that  nature  by  an  intimate  and  indissoluble  union  ? — But 
what  need  is  there  of  protracted  arguments !    If  I  do  not  wholly  mistake,  it  is 
manifest  from  the  texts  of  Scripture  by  which  Noetus  supported  his  opinion, 
that  the  ancients  did  not  misapprehend  his  views.    In  the  first  place,  as  we  are 
told  by  Hippolytus  and  Epiphanius^  he  quoted  the  words  of  Paul,  (Rom.  ix.  5.) 

*  To  show  with  what  a«nraiice  this  learned  man  expresses  himself,  I  will  subjoin 
his  own  words,  (p.  534.)  A  moins  que  Noet  et  ses  sectateurB  ne  foaBent  dee  fonx  a 
loger  aox  petttes  maisons,  ils  n'ont  jamais  dit,  qa'un  seul  et  m6me  Diea— est  impaan- 
ble  et  a  souffert 
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Whose  are  the  fathers,  and  cf  whom  as  concerning  the  flesh  Christ  came,  toho  is  -  • 
God  blessed  for  ever.  These  words  drive  a  man  into  difficulties,  who  maintains 
that  only  a  certain  divine  energy  was  imparted  to  Christ;  hut  they  appear  to  aid 
thoite,  who  maintain  that  God  the  Father,  personal  ly^  was  in  Christ.  And  No^tus 
thus  argued  from  this  passage:  If  Christ  is  God  blessed  for  ever,  then  undoubt- 
edly, thai  God,  beside  whom  there  is  no  other,  and  who  is  wholly  indivisible* 
dwelt  in  Christ.  He  also  applied  to  hi$  own  doctrine  those  words  of  Christ, 
(John  X.  30.)  I  and  the  Father  tire  one: and  those  addressed  to  Philip,  (John 
xiv.  9.  10.)  He  that  hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the  Father,  Believest  thou  not  that  1  am 
in  the  Father,  and  the  Father  in  me?  Both  these  passages  stand  much  in  the  way 
of  those,  who  believe  that  only  some  energy,  emanating  from  the  Father,  animat- 
ed Christ  the  ambassador  of  God :  but  they  can  be  very  serviceable  to  those  who, 
with  Noettts,  suppose  that  the  person  of  God  tlie  Father  became  blended  with 
the  human  nature  of  Christ  so  as  to  make  but  one  person. 

(3)  The  appellation  Patripassians,  which  the  early  Christian  writers  applied  to 
both  the  Noetians  and  the  Sabellians,  is  ambiguous,  or  does  not  express  with 
sufficient  precision  the  error  which  those  sects  are  said  to  have  embraced.  For 
the  term  Father,  as  used  in  treating  of  God,  had  one  meaning  among  orthodox 
Christians,  and  another  among  the  NoStians.  The  former  understood  by  the 
term  Father,  the  first  person  of  the  divine  essence ;  but  the  latter,  the  NoStians* 
who  supposed  that  to  admit  of  persons  in  God,  would  conflict  with  his  unity, 
intended  by  the  term  Father,  the  supreme  Deity  who  is  altogether  indivisible, 
or  the  whole  divine  nature.  And,  therefore,  when  a  person  hears  them  called 
Patripassians,  he  is  liable,  by  taking  the  word  Father  (Pater)  in  its  common 
acceptation  among  Christians,  to  fall  into  the  belief,  that  they  supposed  it  was 
not  the  Son,  the  second  person  of  the  divine  nature,  but  the  first  person,  who 
bore  the  penalties  of  our  sins,  which  would  be  a  mistake ;  yet  it  is  a  mistake 
into  which  many  fall,  being  deceived  by  the  ambiguity  of  the  term.  But  if  we 
affix  to  it  the  No^tian  sense  of  the  word  Father,  then  the  appellation  Patripas^ 
sians  will  be  a  suitable  one  for  the  sect  The  appellation  was  devised  for  the 
sake  of  exciting  a  prejudice  against  the  No^tians ;  and  such  is  generally  the 
fault  in  all  such  appelUtiona. 

§  TTTyTTT.  Sabellins  and  the  Sabellians*  After  the  mid-  [p.  688.] 
die  of  this  century,  SaheUius,  an  African  bishop,  or  presbyter,  of 
Ptolemais,  the  capitol  of  the  Pentapolitan  province  of  Libya  Cyre- 
naica,  attempted  to  reconcile,  in  a  manner  somewhat  different  from 
that  of  JVbaiw,  the  scriptural  doctrine  of  Father,  Son,  and  holy  Spirit, 
with  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  the  divine  nature.  As  the  error  of 
Sabellius  infected  several  of  the  Pentapolitan  bishops,  and  perhaps 
some  others,  Dionysius,  the  bishop  of  Alexandria,  assailed  it  both 
orally  and  by  writing ;  but  he  was  not  able  to  eradicate  it  en- 
tirely. For,  from  unquestionable  testimony,  it  appears  that,  in 
the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  there  were  Sabellians  in  various 
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places.(*)  The  doctrine  of  Sabellius  was  not  identical  with  tliat 
of  Noetus;  for  the  former  did  not  hold,  as  the  latter  appears  to 
have  done,  that  the  person  of  the  supreme  Beity,  which  he  con- 
sidered perfectly  simple  and  indivisible,  assumed  the  human  na- 
ture of  Christ  into  union  with  himself;  but  that  only  an  energy 
or  virtue^  emitted  from  the  Father  of  all,  or,  if  you  choose,  2^  par- 
ticle of  the  person  or  nature  of  the  Father,  became  united  with  the 
man  Christ.  And  such  a  virtv£  or  particle  of  the  Father,  he  also 
supposed,  constituted  the  holy  Spirit.  Hence,  when  the  ancients 
call  SabelUus  and  his  disciples  Patripassians^  the  appellation  must 
be  understood  differently  from  what  it  is  when  applied  to  Nditm 
and  his  followers.(") 

(1)  The  name  of  Sabellius  is  of  much  more  frequent  and  marked  notice,  in 
the  writings  of  the  ancients,  than  the  name  of  NdUus.  Nor  is  he  mentioned 
solely  by  those  who  treat  expressly  of  the  sects  in  the  early  ages,  viz.  Epipha- 
nius,  Augustine^  Theodoret,  Damascenus,  PhilastcTy  and  the  others ;  but  there  is 
frequent  mention  of  him  also,  by  those  who  contended  with  the  Arians  and  the 
other  corrupters  of  the  doctrine  of  three  persons  in  God,  and  by  those  who  ex- 
pounded the  true  doctrine  concerning  God  and  Christ  Nevertheless,  the  his- 
tory of  Sabellius  is  very  brief:  and  his  views  of  God  and  Christ  are  stated 
variously,  both  by  the  ancients  and  modems. — ^The  place  where  he  lived  can  be 
fully  ascertained  from  Dionysius^  Eusebius^  Atlumasius^  and  many  others ;  but 
of  his  station,  his  conflicts,  and  his  death,  we  are  left  in  ignorance.  Gregory 
Abulpkaragius  (in  his  Arabic  work,  Historia  Dynastiar.  p.  81.)  says  that  he  was 
a  presbyter ;  which,  perhaps,  was  the  fact :  but  what  is  added,  that  he  held  ttus 
office  at  Byzantium,  is  certainly  false.  Zonaras,  (Interpretatio  Canonum,)  if  my 
memory  is  correct,  calls  him  a  bishop.  Which  of  these  authorities  is  to  be 
[p.  689.]  believed,  does  not  appear. — That  his  error  spread  widely,  and  not  only 
in  Pentapolis,  but  elsewhere,  and  particularly  in  Egypt ;  and  that  therefore,  Dio- 
nysius  of  Alexandria  elaborately  confuted  and  repressed  it,  is  fully  stated  by 
Athanasius,  (in  his  work,  de  Sententia  Dionysii,  of  which  we  shall  speak  hereafter,) 
and  more  concisely  by  EusebiuSy  (Hist.  Eccles.  L.  vii.  c.  6.  p.  252).  And  it  is  no  im* 
probable  supposition,  that  Dionysius  held  a  council  at  Alexandria  against  Sabel- 
lius. The  zeal  of  Dionysius  may  have  driven  the  Sabellians  from  Libya  and 
Egypt.  But  in  the  fourth  century,  according  to  Epiphanius,  (Hseres.  Ixii.  {  1. 
p.  613.)  the  Sabellians  were  considerably  numerous  in  Mesopotamia,  and  at 
Rome.  And  in  the  fifth  century,  the  abbot  Euihymius,  (as  stated  in  his  life, 
written  by  Cyrii  of  Scytopolis,  and  published  by  Jo.  Bapt.  Cotelier,  in  his  Mo- 
num.  Ecclesis  Grsecae,  tom.  iv.  p.  62.)  boldly  assailed  no  JiafitWtou  o'vratptctv, 
(Sabellii  coiy'unctionem,)  u  e.  the  Sabellian  doctrine  which  confounds  or  com' 
bines  the  Father  and  the  Son. — There  is  extant  a  Historia  Sabelliana,  by  Chris- 
tian WormiuSf  published  at  Leips.  1696,  8vo.    It  is  a  learned  work,  and  useful 
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in  researches  into  the  early  history  of  Christianity ;  but  only  a  very  small  part 
of  it  relates  to  SabeUius. 

(2)  Respecting  the  real  sentiments  of  SabelHus^  there  is  great  disagreement 
among  learned  men.  The  majority  say :  He  taught  that  the  Father,  Son,  and 
holy  Spirit,  are  only  three  names  of  the  one  God,  originating  from  the  diversity 
of  his  acts  and  operations :  that  he  is  called  the  Father,  when  he  performs  the 
appropriate  works  of  a  Father,  such  as  procreating,  providing,  oherisliing,  nour- 
ishing, and  protecting ;  that  he  is  called  the  Son,  when  operating  in  the  Son, 
and  thereby  accomplishing  what  was  necessary  for  the  salvation  of  mankind ; 
and  that  he  is  called  the  holy  Spirit,  when  he  is  considered  as  the  source  of  all 
virtue  and  sanctification.  This  exposition  of  his  views,  is  supported  by  numer- 
ous passages  from  the  ancients,  who  say  that  Sabellius  taught  that  the  Father 
himself  bore  the  penalties  of  the  sins  of  mankind ;  whence  he  and  his  disciples 
were  denominated  Palripassians,  This  opinion,  Christian  Worm,  in  his  HitUh 
ria  SabeUiana,  supports  with  all  the  arguments  and  authorities  he  can  com- 
mand. But  others,  relying  chiefly  on  the  authority  of  EpiphanitLS,  maintain 
that  the  ancients  misunderstood  Sabellius ;  that  he  did  not  hold  the  Father, 
Son,  and  holy  Spirit,  to  be  only  three  appellations  of  the  one  God,  as  acting  in 
different  ways :  but  that  he  believed  the  Father  to  be  truly  God,  in  whom  is  no 
division ;  and  the  Son  to  be  a  divuie  virtue^  descending  from  the  Father  upon 
the  man  Christ,  so  that  he  might  be  able  to  work  miracles,  and  to  point  out 
correctly  the  way  for  men  to  be  saved;  and  that  he  believed  the  holy  Spirit  to  be 
another  ray  or  virtue  from  the  divine  nature,  moving  the  minds  of  men  and  ele- 
vating them  to  God.  And  on  this  ground,  they  conclude  that  there  was  a  great 
difference  between  the  doctrine  of  Sabellius  and  that  of  NoStus,  already  de- 
scribed ;  and  that  the  name  of  Pairipassians  was  inapplicable  to  Sabellius,  because 
he  did  not  teach  that  the  Father,  or  God,  suffered  penalties,  but  only  some  [p.  690.] 
virtue,  proceeding  from  the  Father,  was  present  with  the  man  Christ,  and  aided 
hun  when  he  bore  our  penalties.  And  they  say  that  the  doctrine  of  SabeUius 
did  not  differ  greatly  from  that  which  is  maintained  by  the  Socinians. — Thus 
have  thought,  besides  others  of  less  fame,  Alexander  Morus,  (in  cap.  liiL 
Esai®,  p.  7,  and  in  Observat  in  N.  T.  pp.  81,  82.  ed.  Fabrici.)  Isaac  de  Beauso- 
bre,  (Histoire  de  Manich^e,  vol.  i.  p.  533,  &c.)  and  Simon  de  Vries,  (Dissert,  de 
Priscillianistis,  Traj.  1745,  4to.  p.  35,  36).  But  de  Vries,  if  I  mistake  not,  has 
merely  transcribed  from  Beausobre,  without  naming  him. — After  very  carefully 
comparing  and  pondering  the  statements  of  the  ancients,  I  have  concluded,  that 
those  err  who  make  the  Sabellian  doctrine  and  that  of  Noelus  to  be  the  same ; 
but  those  also  are  deceived,  to  some  extent,  who  deny  that  the  Sabellians  could, 
with  any  propriety,  be  called  Pairipassians  by  the  ancients,  declaring  that  they 
were  very  much  like  the  Socinians,  and  that  if  the  statements  of  Epiphanius  are 
compared  with  those  of  the  earlier  writers,  the  whole  controversy  will  be  set- 
tled.— I  will  now  state,  as  carefully  and  perspicuously  as  I  can,  what  appears  to 
me  true  in  regard  to  this  subject. 

I.  That  fear,  lest  God,  who  as  both  reason  and  the  Scriptures  teach  is  a  per- 
fectly  simple  unity,  should  be  rent  into  a  plurality  of  Gods,  which  influenced 
NoeluSj  likewise  induced  SabeUius  to  deny  the  distinction  of  persons  in  the  di- 
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vine  nature,  and  to  maintain  that  there  is  only  one  divine  person,  or  iwUtmrts. 
And  hence,  according  to  Epiphanius,  (Hseres.  IxiL  {  1,  p.  604.)  whenever  the 
Sabelliana  fell  in  with  unlearned  persona,  whom  they  hoped  easily  to  convert, 
they  proposed  to  them  this  one  question :  It  Bvt  iiwvfAir,  Ipa  e«<r  Ix^/uuvy  »  rfiu 
e*ous  'y  What  then  shdU  toe  say  7    Have  toe  one  Chd,  or  three  Gods  ? 

II.  But  while  Sabellius  maintained  that  there  was  but  one  divine  person, 
he  still  believed  the  distinction  of  Father,  Son,  and  holy  Spirit,  described  in  the 
Scriptures,  to  be  a  real  distinction,  and  not  a  mere  appellaiive  or  nominal  one. 
That  is,  he  believed  the  one  divine  person  whom  he  recognised,  to  have  three 
distinct /orms,  which  are  reaUy  differentt  and  which  should  not  be  confounded. 
This  remark  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  a  correct  understanding  of  Sabel- 
lius' doctrine ;  and  it  ought,  therefore,  to  be  accurately  substantiated.  The  first 
witness  I  adduce  is  Amobius — not  the  elder  AmobiuSt  who  lived  in  this  third 
century,  and  wrote  the  Labri  viL  contra  Gentes,  but  AmobiuStjunior — a  writer 
of  the  fifth  century,  whose  work,  entitled  Conflictus  de  Deo  uno  et  trino  cum 
Serapione,  was  published  by  Francis  Feuardent,  subjoined  to  the  works  of  Ire- 
nnus.  Though  he  lived  long  after  Sabellius,  be  is  an  author  of  much  import- 
ance on  this  subject,  because  he  gives  us  statements  from  a  work  of  SabeUius 
himself,  which  he  had  before  him.  He  makes  Serapion  say,  (in  Feuardenfs 
edition  of  Irenseus,  Paris,  1675,  Fol.  p.  620} :  Ego  tibi  Sabellium  2^0,  (Serapk>n, 
therefore,  must  be  considered  as  holding  in  his  hand  some  book  of  SabeUius, 
[p.  691.]  from  which  he  read,)  anathema  dicentem  his,  qui  Patrem,  et  Filium  et 
Spiritum  sanctum  esse  negarent,  ad  convincendam  Trinitatem.  Serapion  had  be- 
fore said :  In  Sabellii  me  insaniam  induxisti,  qui  unum  Deum,  Patrem  et  Filium 
et  Spiritum  sanctum  confitetur.  And  when  Amobius  had  replied :  Sabellium 
negare  Filium  et  Spiritum  sanctum ;  that  is,  that  Sabellius  taught  that  the  Son 
and  the  holy  Spirit  are  nothing  different  from  the  Father,  Serapion  produced 
an  actual  work  of  Sabellius,  and  showed  from  it  that  Sabellius  did  not  maintain 
what  Amobius  asserted,  or  did  not  confound  the  Son  and  holy  Spirit  with  the 
Father,  but  clearly  discriminated  the  two  former  from  the  latter.  Amobius^  on 
hearing  this,  yields  the  point,  or  admits  that  it  is  so ;  but  still  he  maintains,  that 
there  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  doctrine  of  Sabellius  and  that  of  other 
Christians ;  because  the  latter  believed  the  Son  to  be  begotten  by  the  Father, 
which  Sabellius  denied :  Nos  autem  Patrem  dicimus  et  credimus,  qui  genuii  Fi- 
lium, et  est  Pater  unici  sui  Filii  ante  tempera  geniti.  And  this  is  a  just  repre- 
sentation :  for  although  Sabellius  made  a  distinction  between  the  Father  and 
the  Son,  yet  he  would  not  admit  that  the  Son  was  a  divine  person,  begotten  by 
the  Father.  From  this  passage,  therefore,  it  is  manifest :  (a)  That  Sabellius 
held  to  a  Trimly,  (b)  That  he  anathematised  those  who  denied  the  Father,  Son, 
and  holy  Spirit,  or  a  Trinity.  Whence  it  follows,  that  (c)  Sabellius  held  to  a 
real^  and  not  a  mere  nominal  distinction  between  the  Father,  Son,  and  holy 
Spirit.  Had  he  supposed  the  terms  Father,  Son,  and  holy  Spirit,  were  three 
names  of  the  one  supreme  Deity,  there  would  have  been  no  ground  for  his  ana- 
thema. For  there  never  was,  and  never  can  be,  a  single  Christian  who  denies 
that  these  terms  occur  in  the  Bible,  and  are  there  applied  to  God.  It  is  un- 
questionable, both  from  the  course  of  the  argument,  aud  from  the  nature  of  the 
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case,  that  Sabelliaa  condemnod  those  who  commingled  aad  confounded  the  Fa- 
ther, Son,  and  holy  Spirit  But,  most  certainly,  Ihey  do  confound  the  Trinity, 
who  make  the  Father,  Son,  and  holy  Spirit,  to  differ  in  nothing  but  in  name. 
Therefore,  it  was  such  persons  that  Sabellius  anathematised.-^A  second  witness 
comes  forward,  viz.  Basil  the  Great ;  who,  although  he  sometimes  seems  to  ik> 
Tor  those  who  held  that  Sabellius  taught  a  nominal  distinction  in  tlie  Trinity, 
yet,  in  two  passages  shows,  not  obscurely,  that  Sabellius  held  to  some  real  di^ 
tinction  in  God.    One  of  the  passages  is,  (Epist.  ccx.  Opp.  tom.  iii.  p.  317.  edit 

Benedict)  :  'Ayvvorrarty  r«}V  wfoeiaitap  dfAw\ag-fA4»t  w  It  o  Zo^lXXlof  fr^vrtfvtfTa, 
iiirwr,  rdv  duvdp  9tdr  ha  rm  vroMifiivm  hrm^  wf4t  rht  l»^r»rt  irafaTtw*rovff'a$ 
Xf^tas  f«fraftep^«v/c<«90V,  fw  fi\p  in  wofrifot  rSv  l\  itt  i/idr,  Fvr  I'k  in  wtiwfAa  Bytti¥ 
itaXSyi^^at.  iUnd  hypostasi  carens  personarum  commentum  ne  Sabellius  qui- 
dem  rejecit,  quippe  cum  dicat  eundem  Denm,  cum  subjecto  unus  sit,  pro  occur- 
rentibus  subinde  occasionibus  transformatum,  modo  ut  Patrem,  modo  ut  Filium, 
moilo  ut  Spiritum  sanctum  loqui.  The  other  passage  is  (Epist.  ccxxxv.  p.  364.) : 
2a/0IXXie(  voXXa^^v  ^i;>;^tov  rnv  IrrafoF,  iri;^f/^?i  i'uuf%iw  ri  wfi^ttwa,  rup  durif 
vn'M'raa-tf    Uyxof  9fdt  tup  l»^rar«  itaf%f*w(wvou^ap  Xf «'  fuitTaX9f*ar((iff-^  [p.  693.] 

d-ai.  Sabellius,  tametsi  confundit  notionem  (Dei),  tamen  ssspe  conatur  personaa 
distinguere,  dum  hypostasin  eamdem  ait  pro  usu  subinde  occurrente  varias  per- 
Bonas  induere.  Banl,  indeed,  speaks  less  clearly  than  I  could  wish,  on  this  very 
cbiicure  subject  But  this  is  plain  enough,  that  the  Trinity  of  Sabellius  was 
not  merely  nominal  or  verbdL  For  while  he  maintained  that  there  was  but  one 
person  (yirUvru/m)  in  God,  he  yet  held  that  there  are  three  {irfivmta)  formSy  or 
aspects  of  the  one  God,  and  that  he  assumes  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  formsi 
according  to  the  state  of  things.  But  divers /oniM  of  one  and  the  same  being, 
however  they  may  be  considered,  involve  some  real  distinction,  and  cannot  be 
confounded  with  different  appellations  for  the  same  thing.  But  nothing  will 
better  elucidate  and  confirm  my  position,  than  the  comparison  by  which  the  Sa- 
belUans  Were  accustomed  to  illustrate  their  doctrine  concerning  the  Father,  Son, 
and  holy  Spirit,  as  it  is  stated  by  Epiphanius,  (Hasres.  IxiL  p.  613).  Having 
stated  the  Sabellian  doctrine  in  the  common  form :  Xifai  i»  (aU  vito^t&tu  r^us 
•vfxuriaty  there  are  three  oppeMations  in  one  person ;  he  proceeds  to  show  that 
this  language  must  nut  be  construed  too  rigidly,  by  saying :  qV  h  dy^^c^, 

0'&iutat  itki  '^VX'^1  '^^^  MUfAa.  Ka2  \iitu  /Akv  ri  ^dfAa^  «1»(  ifnt??  rdf  irari^a,  '^vx*^ 
/i  its  itrup  Tdr  i/idr,  vd  vftvfAa  il  its  drd-^wrov,  lurut  nul  rd  Syiop  ntfi/fca  if 
<rf  ecemrc.  Patrem,  Filium,  Spiritum  sanctum  sic  se  habere  in  Deo  quemad- 
modum  in  homine  corpus,  animam  et  spiritum ;  corporis  instar  Patrem,  anim» 
Filium,  Spiritum  denique  sanctum  in  Divinitate  instar  spiritus  se  habere.  Com- 
parisons, undoubtedly,  are  not  to  be  pressed  too  far ;  but  this  one  would  lose 
every  shadow  of  likeness  and  similarity,  and  would  become  a  dissimilarity  rather 
than  a  similarity,  if  Sabellius  had  taught  only  a  Trinity  of  names  or  words.  If 
the  difference  between  the  Father,  Son,  and  holy  Spirit,  is  the  same — I  do  not 
say  allogethert  but  only  in  pari — as  that  between  the  body^  the  rational  soul  or 
spirit,  and  the  sentient  soul  in  man ;  then,  necessarily,  the  Father,  Son,  and  holy 
Spirit,  must  differ  really  fVom  each  other.  SabellitLS,  therefore,  believed  that,  as 
a  man  is  but  one  person^  and  yet  in  his  one  person  three  things  may  be  dlscrimi- 
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oated,  not  in  thonght  only,  but  as  having  a  real  existence,  namely,  the  bodyt  the 
souly  and  the  spirit,  so,  also,  although  there  is  but  one  undivided  person  in  God, 
yet  in  that  person,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  holy  Spirit  can  be  discriminated, 
not  in  thought  only,  but  they  must  be  reaUy  discriminated  and  kept  distinct — 
Other  testimonies  will  occur  as  we  proceed. 

III.  As  Subellias  held  to  the  simple  unity  of  the  person  and  nature  of  God, 
and  yet  supposed  the  Father,  Son,  and  holy  Spirit,  to  differ  really  from  each 
other,  and  not  to  be  three  names  of  the  one  God,  acting  in  different  ways ;  we 
are  obliged  to  believe,  that  he  considered  the  Father,  Son,  and  holy  Spirit,  as 
[p.  693.]  being  three  portions  of  the  divine  nature,  severed,  as  it  were,  from  God, 
and  differing  from  each  other,  yet  not  subsisting  as  three  persons,  but  all  de- 
pendent on  the  one  individual  divine  nature.  And  therefore  God,  when  about 
to  create  the  universe,  did  not  put  his  whole  person  in  action,  but  he  sent  out  a 
portion  of  his  nature,  by  which  he  accomplished  his  design.  And  this  portion  of 
'  the  Divinity  is  called  the  Father ;  because,  by  its  agency,  God  has  become  the 
parent  of  all  things,  or  procreates,  sustains,  cherishes,  and  governs  all.  This  Fo- 
iher  produced  Christ  in  the  womb  of  the  virgin  Mary,  and  for  that  reason  is  em- 
phatically Christ's  Father;  and  Ciirist  is  called  the  Son  of  God,  because  he 
holds  the  relation  of  a  Son,  in  regard  to  this  divine  energy.  Again,  w^hen  the 
same  God  would  reclaim  to  himself  the  human  race  by  Christ,  he  sent  forth 
another  portion  of  himself,  which,  being  united  to  Christ,  is  called  the  Son ;  be- 
cause he  resides  in  the  Son  of  God,  and  by  that  Son  teaches  and  works,  and,  in 
a  certain  sense,  makes  one  person  with  the  Son.  Lastly,  God  sent  out  a  third 
particle  of  his  nature,  perfectly  separate  from  the  two  former,  by  which  he  ani- 
mates  the  universe,  and  enlightens,  excites,  and  regenerates  the  minds  of  men. 
This  portion  of  God  is  called  the  holy  Spirit ;  because,  like  a  wind,  he  excites 
and  produces  holy  movements  in  men.  The  three  forms,  or  three  xfo^tara  of 
God,  therefore,  according  to  Sabellius,  were  neither  three  qualities  of  the  divine 
nature,  (^existence,  msdom,  and  life;  as  Ahvlpharaius  supposed,  Historia  Dynast 
p.  81.)  nor  three  modes  of  acting,  nor  three  appellations  of  the  one  God;  but 
they  were  parts  or  portions,  rent,  indeed,  in  a  sense  from  God,  and  yet  in  another 
sense  connected  with  him. — This  exposition  is  compatible  with  that  celebrated 
comparison  taken  from  the  sun,  which  Epiphanius  mentions,  and  which  had  led 
some  worthy  men  to  make  the  Snbel linns  agree  with  the  Socinians.  Epiphanius 
(Haeres.  Ixii.  p.  513.)  says,  that  the  Snbellians  were  accustomed  to  explain 
their  doctrine  by  a  comparison  with  the  sun,  thus:  In  the  sun  there  is  but  one 
substance,  (j^ta  unofrao-is,)  but  there  are  three  powers,  (htpyttai^)  namely,  (t* 
ptarto-rtiLOf,  to  ^aXviv,  to  vt^ifi^tiat  ^x^f^^^)  ^^^^  illuminating  power,  the  warm- 
ing pmoer,  and  the  circular  form.  The  warming  power  answers  to  the  holy 
Spirit ;  the  illuminating  power,  to  the  Son  ;  and  the  form  or  figure,  (-ri  I tiToc,) 
to  the  Father.  This  representation  seems  in  itself  to  favor  the  opinions  of  those 
who  make  Sabellius  discard  all  real  distinctions  in  the  divine  nature.  But  £/n- 
phanius  explains  the  comparison  in  a  manner  that  makes  it  apparent,  that  Sa- 
bellius did  not  intend,  by  this  new  comparison,  to  subvert  his  former  compari- 
son, taken  from  the  soul,  body^  and  spirit  in  a  man.  For  he  adds,  that  the  Son 
was  sent  out  like  a  ray  from  the  Father,  to  perform  what  was  requisite  for  the 
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Balvation  of  mankind,  and,  having  accomplished  the  basiness,  returned  again  to 
heaven ;  and  that  the  holy  Spirit  also,  in  like  manner,  should  bo  viewed  as  some- 
thing sent  into  the  world.  Now,  whatever  is  sent  forth  from  God,  and  afrer- 
wards  returns  to  God,  must  undoubtedly  be  something  actually  separeUe  in  some 
way  from  the  divine  nature :  because,  it  could  not  poHsibly  return  hack  [p.  694.] 
to  God,  unless  it  had  departed  and  been  separated  from  God. — Let  no  one  trou- 
ble himself  with  the  difficulties  which  this  dogma  involves ;  for  the  question  is, 
not  how  wisely  Sabellius  reasoned,  but  what  distinction  he  made  between  the 
Father,  the  Son,  and  the  holy  Spirit. 

IV.  Therefore,  although  the  ancients  sometimes  speak  as  if  they  would  re- 
present Sabellius  to  believe  that  the  Father,  Son,  and  holy  Spirit,  diiTer  from 
each  other  only  as  three  modes  of  acting,  or  three  relations  of  the  same  man, 
yet  their  language  is  not  to  be  pressed  too  much,  but  should  be  construed  by 
what  we  have  above  stated.  And  they  themselves,  often  correct  what  they  have 
in  certain  passages  stated  less  fitly  and  distinctly ;  and  explain  themselves  in 
other  passages,  in  accordance  with  our  statements.  One  example  we  have  al- 
ready seen  in  Epvphanius ;  who  seems  to  teach  that  the  Trinity  of  Sabellius 
was  only  nominal,  and  yet  he  is  with  us.  Another  example  is  afforded  by  Basil 
the  Great,  who  speaks  (Epist  ccxiv.  p.  322.)  as  if  Sabellius  denied  any  real  dis- 
tinction in  the  divine  nature ;  and  yet,  in  the  two  passages  above  cited,  he  ad- 
mits that,  while  Sabellius  rejected  a  personcU  distinction,  he  was  not  averse  from 
admitting  one  that  was  real  and  true ;  and  while  denying  that  what  was  divino 
in  Christ  differed  from  God,  in  the  same  way  that  a  son  differs  from  a  father, 
yet  conceded  that  it  might  be  viewed  as  a  sort  of  separate  (rformmt)  person,  I 
will  now  add  a  third  example,  very  striking,  and  well  suited  to  our  purpose, 
taken  from  Theodoret.  In  his  Heretical  Fables,  (L.  ii.  o.  9, 0pp.  tom.  iv.  p.  223.) 
he  explains  the  dogma  of  Sabellius  in  the  usual  way ;  viz.  that  he  held  to  one 
person  under  three  names,  and  called  that  person  sometimes  the  Father,  some- 
times the  Son,  and  sometimes  the  holy  Spirit  But  in  his  Eccles.  History, 
(L.  L  c.  4.)  he  gives  us  an  Epistle  of  Alexander,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  to  Alex- 
ander, the  bishop  of  Constantinople;  from  which  it  appears,  that  Sabellius 
thought  very  differently.  For  he  tells  us  (Opp.  tom.  iii.  p.  633.)  that  Alexander 
wrote  thus :  wiTriuo/ttf  itt  ha  K^^iev,  l«0-ovv  Xfio-rdv,  rdf  utdr  «rou  Btoi;  fAovoy*tii, 
yiFTvd'fyra*  to  rov  Ivros  TlArfdf,  ov  s«t&  rif  rwp  tf^ca/u^rvr  ofjioti^niTas,  rStt 
T9fAaii  ft  rii9  <»  liaifi9-%^w  diroffotatt,  iJ^wtf  :£a0t'XX(»,  z^i  BaXir- 
rttm  loKtit  IXX'  d^fiiretf.  Credimus  in  unum  Dominum  Jesum  Christum,  Filium 
Dei  unigenitum,  ex  eo,  qui  Pater  est  genitum,  non  corporum  ritu,  per  incisiones, 
divisionumque^tmon^x,  ut  Sabellio  et  Valentino  visum  est,  sed  ineffabili  modo. 
We  may  remark,  that  this  is  the  statement  of  a  man,  than  whom  no  one  could 
better  know  the  doctrine  of  Sabellius ;  for  he  lived  in  the  country  and  city  in 
which  that  doctrine  originated,  was  propagated,  and  condemned ;  and  he  un- 
doubtedly had  in  his  possession  the  writings  of  Dionysius,  \\i»  predecessor  in  the 
see  of  Alexandria,  against  Sabellius.  This  man,  therefore,  who  is  the  very  best 
authority  in  the  case  before  us,  first,  states  the  doctrine  of  orthodox  Christians 
respecting  the  generation  of  the  Son  of  God ;  secondly,  distinguishes  [p.  695.] 
from  it  the  error  of  Valentinus  and  Sabellius,  in  regard  to  the  generation  of  the 
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Son ;  and  thirdly^  tells  us,  that  Sabellius  and  Valentinus  held,  that  the  Son  was 
produced  from  the  Father,  in  the  manner  of  material  bodies,  either  (tcic  vfAmis) 
by  seclwns,  or  {U  liaifUtan  dToifalon)  by  emanation  or  effluxes  of  paris.  The 
latter  of  these  two  hypotheses,  undoubtedly  was  that  of  Valentinus ;  whose  well 
known  ir^o/SoX*  (emt55um),  is  here  not  unsuitably  called  an  dw^fitU  (ffflttx).  The 
first  hypothesis,  therefore,  beyond  all  controversy,  was  that  of  Sabellius.  Con- 
sequently, Jirstt  Sabellius  admitted  a  species  of  generation  of  the  Son  from  the 
Father ;  not,  indeed,  a  personal  one,  yet  one  of  some  sort  But,  secondly^  he  de- 
scribed this  generation  very  grossly,  and  in  the  manner  of  material  bodies. 
Thirdly^  he  made  the  Son  proceed  firom  God,  by  (ri/Mip)  a  kind  of  section.  Alex- 
ander, indeed,  speaks  of  (ro/u^tc)  sections^  in  the  plural ;  but  he  i^pean  to  use 
the  plural  for  the  singular,  as  is  common.  For  he  also  speaks  of  (iroff oi«<() 
fiuxionSy  in  the  plural ;  and  yet  it  is  certain  that  Valentinus  held  to  but  one 
iwcffoUf  or  wpo/ioXif  of  the  Son  from  the  Father.  Hence,  fourthly^  it  is  mani- 
fest, that  Sabellius  considered  that  divine  thing,  which  dwelt  in  the  man  Chiisti 
as  being  a  part  or  portion  of  God ;  so  that  the  Son  dilBfered  from  the  Father,  as 
a  part  differs  from  the  whole  :  from  whom  he  was  severed  by  a  section.  I  recol- 
lect, that  George  BuU,  (in  his  Defenaio  Fidei  Nicenae,  Sect  iL  c.  1, 0pp.  p.  33.) 
and  perhaps  others,  explain  this  passage  of  Alexander  differently,  and  maintain 
that  Alexander  does  not  here  state  the  opinion  of  Sabellius,  but  only  shows  us 
how  Sabellius  explained  the  common  opinion  of  Christians,  respecting  the  gene- 
ration of  the  Son  of  God ;  viz.  this  heretic  supposed,  that  a  division  of  the  es- 
sence of  the  Father  would  necessarily  follow  from  the  doctrine  of  the  catholk». 
But  a  careful  attention  to  the  passage,  will  show  that  the  learned  man  was  de- 
ceived ;  for  the  words  will  not  bear  his  interpretation.  The  Sabellian  and  Va- 
lentinian  opinions,  respecting  the  nature  of  the  divine  generation,  stand  coupled 
together ;  but  the  latter  is  certainly  not  the  catholic  opinion,  as  explained  by 
Valentinian,  but  the  opinion  of  Valentinian  himself;  and,  therefore,  the  Sabel- 
lian opinion  coupled  with  it,  is  the  opinion  of  Sabellius  himself,  and  not  that  of 
the  catholics,  to  whom  he  was  opposed.  BuU  was  led  to  his  mistake  by  the 
full  belief,  that  the  common  statement  of  Sabellius*  doctrine  is  correct  He 
says :  Nonint  omnes,  Sabellium  docuisse, Deum  esse  f^o  p^wfi^mirofy  (a great 
mistake !  For  we  see  clearly  from  Basil,  that  he  acknowledged  three  r^o-M*  in 
God,  but  denied  three  Crc^ri^-us,)  et  nullam  realem  personarum  distinctionem  in 
divina  essentia,  nedum  divisionem  agnovisse.  This  is  in  the  main  false !  Sabel- 
lius denied  any  personal  distinction  in  God,  but  not  a  real  and  true  division. — 
But  Worm  (in  his  Historia  Sabell.  c.  1.  p.  20.)  blunders  still  worse.  To  elude 
the  force  of  this  passage,  he  would  persuade  us  that  the  words  tom*  and  drof^ota 
both  refer  to  Valentinian,  and  neither  of  them  to  Sabellius.  Strange  that  a 
[p.  696.]  learned  man  should  say  this  I  For  who  does  not  see  that  these  two  words 
express  two  different  opinions  ?  And  who,  that  has  dipped  into  church  history, 
can  be  so  ignorant  of  it,  as  not  to  know  that  a  Ti^ux,  or  section,  can  by  no  means 
be  attributed  to  Valentinus  1  But  what  need  of  discussion  ? — We  have  another 
equally  noticeable  passage  of  an  Egyptian  of  Alexandria,  who  must  have  been 
fully  acquainted  with  the  doctrine  of  Sabellius;  namely,  Arius  the  heresiarch, the 
adversary  of  Alexander^  who  agrees  with  his  enemy  Alexander,  and  explains  tha 
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doctrine  of  Sabellias  in  the  same  manner.  His  Epbtle  to  Alexander,  his  bishop, 
is  extant  in  Epiphanius,  (Hseres.  Ixix.  torn.  L  p.  732).  Aritu  there  first  con- 
demns the  opinion  of  ValejUmuM^  reHpecting  the  divine  generation,  and  says : 
irfo/ioX»v  Td  y<yy»fcc  liv  Tlurfof  Utyfiin^tp :  and  then  he  rejects  the  opinion  of 
SabellittSt  in  the  following  terms:  ov/*  ox  So^XXio;  •  rit  fjf¥6^^  /tcif  Ar 
ui9frirofA  tiriy.  Nec  ego  doceo,  ut  Sabellius,  qui  unitatem  divisit  (here  we  have 
the  T6fAM  of  AJexandert)  et  Filium-Patrem  appellavit  No  language  could  better 
agree  with  our  explanation.  Sabellius  divided,  cleaved  the  unity  of  the  divine 
nature ;  and  he  called  that  divine  thing  which  dwelt  in  Christ,  vioiriro^a,  both 
FoAer  and  Son :  and  correctly,  for  a  part  of  the  Father  was  in  Christ,  and  this 
part  was  at  the  same  time  the  Son,  being  united  with  him ;  and  therefofe  he 
might  be  called  i/Mvam^. 

V.  As  Sabellius  supposed  the  Son  to  be  a  pari  of  God,  or  a  portion  of  the 
divine  nature,  severed  from  it  by  section,  the  ancients  were  not  altogether  wrong 
in  denominating  him  and  his  friends  PalripMsiane ;  provided  we  understand  by 
the  Father  the  one  supreme  God,  who,  as  Sabellias  supposed,  was  not  divisible 
into  persons.  For,  whoever  supposes  that  a  certain  part  or  portion  of  the  eter- 
nal Father,  taken  in  a  certain  sense  out  of  him,  and  yet  depending  on  him,  and 
hereafter  to  return  into  him, — was  in  Christ  when  he  sufTered  pains  and  died, 
and  that  it  participated  in  the  sufferings  endured  by  the  man  Christ; — ^that  ipan 
may  not  improperly  be  said  to  believe, — ^not  that  a  divine  person,  but  God  the 
Father  himself;  not,  indeed,  in  his  whdU  nature,  but  so  far  forth  as  he  was  join- 
ed  with  Christ,  actually  suffered  the  penalties  incurred  by  mankind.  If  any  hUp 
man  being,  Peter,  for  instance,  could  transfer  a  half  or  third  pari  cfhis  soul  into 
another  man,  Paul,  for  example,  and  that  Paul  should  be  put  to  torture  by  some 
tyrant,  might  not  that  Peter  be  fitly  said  to  have  suffered  torture  in  Paul  ? — ^I 
shall  not  cite  here  the  testimonies  of  Avgusline,  Eusebius,  and  many  othersi 
who  have  told  us  either  that  Sabellius  and  his  associates  were  called  Patripai- 
ftoTu,  or  that  they  truly  merited  that  appellation ;  for  such  testimonies  in  great 
abundance  have  been  already  collected  by  Worm,  TtUemontj  and  others :  but  I 
will  add  to  those  adduced,  one  witness  of  great  value,  and  deserving  the  first 
rank,  who  has  been  omitted  by  all  who  have  treated  of  the  subject  He  is  ZK- 
omfsiiu  Alexandrinna,  the  first  antagonist  of  Sabellius,  The  Arians  of  the  fourth 
century,  in  their  writings  against  Sabellius,  affirm  that  this  great  and  [p.  697.] 
excellent  man  professed  exactly  their  sentiments  concerning  Christ  And  to  re- 
fute their  assertion,  Aihanasius  wrote  a  book,  entitled  de  Sententia  DionysU 
Alex,  de  Christo,  which  has  come  down  to  us,  and  is  in  the  Opp.  Athanasii, 
(tom.  L  P.  i  p.  242,  d&c.,  edit  Benedict).  In  this  book  Aihanasius  shows,  from 
tiie  writings  of  Dionysius,  that  he  demonstrated,  against  Sabellius,  that  the  Fa- 
ther did  not  suffer ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  he  shows  that  the  Sabellians  really 
transferred  to  the  Father  those  sufferings  which  Christ  endured.    In  {  6.  p.  246, 

he  says :  Ta\u»^<rtfov  Uihot  *tdv  Ctit  «f vooft*,  ntki  rh  df^^tHrtf^  dvriu  tc3  Uarfl 

Quum  audacitts  illi  (the  followers  of  Sabellius  in  Pentapoiis,)  Filium  negarent, 
(L  e.  denied  that  the  Son  was  a  distinct  person  from  the  Father,)  ei  Humana 
gus  (his  sufferings  and  death)  Palri  adscribereni;  ostendit  ipse  (Dionysius)  non 
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Palrem,  sed  Filium  pro  nobis  hominem  esse  factum.  And  in  {  26.  p.  261,  he 
cites  from  an  Epistle  of  Dionysius  to  Euphranor  and  Ammonius,  in  confutation 
of  the  error  of  Sabellius:  ^fofidWu  rh  iv^fa^ifmc  iifHf^lva  ir^fl  tov  o-otrvyoc,  sit 
io'Tl  rd  rittaf,   to  xc-ridv    -   -   Iff'A  yuf  TctvT«  reLirUfi.  Xtytrat^  TfiretiTn  /uKftfTAi 

/jtn  0  vamf  yivofxitos  or3-^a»T6f.  Praetermiltit  ea,  quae  huraano  more  de  illo  dicta 
habentur,  cujusmodi  sunt  esurire,  laborare :  quanto  enim  haec  dictu  aunt  humi- 
liora,  tanto  liquidius  demonstratur  Patrem  non  esse  factum  hominem.  Tbb  re^ 
nowned  opponent  of  Sabellius,  in  the  ardor  of  debate  and  zeal  for  victory,  suf- 
fered himself  to  be  carried  so  far,  that,  not  without  apparent  justice,  he  was  ac 
cused  of  error  before  Dumysius,  bishop  of  Rome.  For  while  Sabellius  seemed 
to  change  the  Son  into  the  Father,  or  to  confound  him  with  the  Father,  Diom^ 
sius  seemed  to  degrade  the  Son,  or  to  rob  him  of  his  majesty.  And  hence  it 
became  necessary  for  him  to  explain  his  views  more  clearly,  and  he  wcote  two 
books  in  self  vindication,  namely,  his  Elenchus  and  his  Apologia,  On  this  sub- 
ject Athanasius  dwells  much ;  and  he  clearly  shows,  by  more  than  a  sufficienoy 
of  citations  from  Dionysius,  that  he  did  not  hold  the  error  of  the  Arians  respect- 
ing  Christ  (See  {  13.  p.  262,  &c.)  But  after  all  the  diligence  of  Athanasius 
in  defending  Dionysius,  and  in  wiping  away  every  «tain  upon  the  character  of 
a  man,  held  in  the  highest  veneration  at  Alexandria,  it  will  be  manifest,  to  a 
person  carefully  considering  all  that  Athanasius  has  said  in  his  defence,  that 
there  was  something  erroneous  in  Dionysius,  and  that  his  opinion  of  Christ  dif- 
fered from  the  Nicene  and  the  modem  doctrine.  The  more  effectually  to  con- 
fute Sabellius,  who  maintained  that  God  himself,  or  the  Father  was  born,  suf- 
fered and  died  in  Christ,  Dionysius  denied,  (as  Athanasius  clearly  shows,  { 6. 
p.  246,)  that  the  passions  of  Christ  (liumana  Christi)  pertained  to  the  God  reti- 
dent  in  Christ ;  and  he  referred  them  exclusively  to  the  Son.  He  therefore 
went  to  the  opposite  extreme.  That  is,  Dionysius  distinguished  in  Christ  the 
Word,  a  divine  person  distinct  from  the  Father,  and  also  the  Son ;  or  rather, 
[p.  698.]  he  supposed  two  Sons,  a  human  and  divine.  The  Word,  or  the  divine 
Son,  he  exempted  from  all  the  passions  (dfd-fwvivoift  hunumis)  of  Christ,  or  from 
all  that  Christ,  as  a  man,  did  and  suffered ;  and  maintained,  that  all  these 
passions,  (drd-^&Hriira) — ^his  being  bom^  suffering,  dying,  pertained  solely  to  that 
Son  of  man  who  was  born  of  Mary.  Here  he  erred,  and  entered  the  direct  road 
letiding  to  the  doctrine  ascribed  to  Nestorius.  For,  if  the  Son  cf  God,  or  the 
Word,  which  was  united  to  the  man  Christ,  had  no  part  in  the  actions  and  suf- 
ferings of  the  Son  of  man,  it  is  manifest,  that  there  must  have  been  both  two 
natures  and  tufo  persons  in  Christ,  and  that  the  iSbn  of  God,  or  the  Word,  only 
strengthened,  enlightened,  and  aided  the  Son  of  man.  And,  therefore,  not  with- 
out reason,  was  Dionysius  accused  at  Rome,  although  not  with  due  accuracy 
and  distinctness. — Yet,  these  mistakes  of  the  pious  and  truth-loving  Dionysius, 
serve  admirably  to  elucidate  the  tenets  of  Sabellius:  namely,  that  he  supposed 
a  portion  of  the  divine  nature  was  so  united  with  the  man  Christ  at  his  birth,  as 
to  be  bom  with  him,  suffer  and  die  with  him,  and  participate  in  all  the  actions  and 
sufferings  of  the  man  Christ,  or  the  Son ;  and  that  this  portion  of  the  Deity,  on 
account  of  its  intimate  union  with  the  Son,  is  in  Scripture  called  the  Son, 
although,  properly  speaking,  only  the  man  Christ  should  be  called  the  Son* 
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Either  such  were  the  views  of  SabeUiuSf  or  the  entire  argument  of  Dianysins 
against  him  is  futile,  irrelevant,  and  idle.  That  which  we,  following  the  Scrip- 
tures, denominate  a  person  eternally  begotten  by  the  Father,  Sabellius  took  to 
be  a  part  of  the  Deity  separated  from  him  within  a  limited  time.  If  he  hod  only 
supposed  the  divine  nature  in  Chriet  to  be  a  person^  he  would  have  coincided 
with  u^,  more  exactly  than  Dionysius  did. — But  perhaps  it  will  not  be  unac- 
ceptable, but  rather  agreeable  to  many,  if  I  should  discriminate  with  more  ex- 
actness the  Sabellian,  the  Dionysian,  and  our  own  opinions  of  Christ  We  aU 
hold  to  two  natures  in  Christ,  a  divine  and  a  human.  And  we  hold  that  these  two 
natures  constituted  one  person^  and  we  exclude  the  personality  of  the  human  na- 
ture, or  place  the  personality  in  the  divine  nature.  SabeUius,  on  the  contrary, 
while  he  agreed  with  us  in  declaring  that  the  two  natures  constituted  but  one 
person,  excluded  the  personality  of  the  divine  nature,  or  made  the  personality  to 
exist  only  in  and  by  the  human  nature.  And  to  confute  him,  Dionysius  sepa- 
rated, not  only  the  two  natures  in  Christ,  but  also  the  persons,  and  held  that  the 
actions  and  passions  of  the  human  nature,  were  not  predicable  of  the  divine 
nature.  Thus,  in  his  zeal  to  confute  one  error,  he  fell  into  another  equally 
great 

VL  But  Sabellius  and  his  disciples  cannot  be  called  Patripassianst  in  the 
same  sense  in  which  the  Noetians  were ;  if  the  opinions  of  the  latter  are  cor- 
rectly stated  by  the  ancients.  For  Noetus  thought  the  whole  person  of  the  Fa- 
ther,  or  the  entire  divine  nature,  associated  itself  with  Christ:  but  $abeUius  sup- 
posed,  that  only  a  portion  of  the  divine  nature  descended  into  the  man  Christ 
Hence,  Epiphanius  made  no  mistake  when  he  said,  in  his  Anacepha-  [p.  699.] 
kROsis,  (0pp.  tom.  ii.  p.  146.)  :  Sabeltianos  consentire  in  plerisque  cum  Nogtiu- 
nis,  hoc  uno  excepto,  quod  non  ut  Nofitiani  Potrem  passum  esse  doceant 
This  is  perfectly  correct,  if  it  be  explained  as  I  have  stated,  that  the  Sabel- 
lians  did  not  ascribe  the  sufferings  of  Chri^  to  the  Father,  in  the  same 
sense  in  which  the  NoStians  did.  And  therefore,  there  was  no  ground  for 
AugustinCj  (de  Hasresibus,)  and  many  others  since  him,  to  east  blame  upon 
Epiphanius. 

§  XXXIY.  Berylliu  of  B4lstra,  in  Arabia.  About  the  same 
time  a  similar  error,  though  a  little  worse,  was  broached  by 
Beryllusy  the  bishop  of  Bostra,  in  Arabia,  a  man  otherwise  de- 
vout, grave,  and  erudite,  who  had  long  governed  his  congregation 
praiseworthily,  and  also  acquired  reputation  by  his  writings.  He 
likewise  subverted  the  distinction  of  persons  in  God,  and  denied 
that  Christ  existed  before  Mary.  He  supposed  that  a  soul,  the  off- 
spring of  God  himself  and  therefore,  doubtless,  superior  to  all 
human  souls,  was  divinely  implanted  in  Christ  at  his  birth.  This 
opinion  of  Beryllus  was  long  opposed  by  many  persons,  but  in 
vain.  At  length,  Origen^  being  invited  from  Egypt  for  this  pur- 
pose, confronted  him  in  a  council  held  at  Bostra,  with  such  force 
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of  argument^  that  BeryUus  gave  up  Wb  opinion,  and  was  recon- 
ciled to  the  cliiLrch.(*) 

(1)  Nearly  all  that  ia  now  known  of  BeryUus  and  bia  doctrine,  ia  derived 
from  Eusebius,  (Hiat.  Eccl.  L.  vi.  c.  20.  p.  222 ;  and  c.  33.  p.  231.)  and  from 
Jerome,  (Catal.  Scriptor.  Eccl.  c.  60.  edit  Fabricii).  For  all  that  othera  tell 
ua,  except  a  aingle  paaeage  in  Socrates,  scarcely  deserves  notice.  Eusebhu  alone 
states  distinctly  the  errors  of  the  man :  and  yet  the  learned  have  found  some 
obscurity  in  his  langunge,  and  therefore  have  understood  him  differently.    His 

words  are  these :    ToX/ucSy    \iy*ip  fii  irfgSfa-rivai  Xfio-Tdy  »«tT*  iitav  wo-Us  rft- 
yftfii  Iff 6  rne  its  dt^furous  iriS'iifx.taSf  /uii  ^  fjth  Qiimra,  UCav  tx**^»  ^^^'  k^v- 
\irtv9fA99tit  dvri  fcorvr  T«y  iratT^iit»y.    I  will  subjoin  the  Latin  translation  of 
Henry  de  Valois,  although  it  is  not  literal  throughout,  and  is  deemed  faulty  by 
some  learned  men.    It  is  this :  Ausas  est  aaserere  Christum  antequam  intej  ho- 
mines versaretur  (more  correctly :  ante  auum  ad  hominea  adventum,  id  eat,  ante- 
quam nasceretur.    For  a  falae  inference  may  be  drawn  from  the  translation  of 
de  ValoiSt)  non  substitiase  in  propris  personss  differentia,  (the  learned  transla- 
tor here  departs  from  the  toords,  but  follows  the  sense ;  for  he  supposed  bv«^r«t  to 
be  here  equivalent  to  uiroo-rao^is.    The  literal  rendering  would  be :  secundum 
propriam  essentiee  circumsaiptumemj)  nee  propriam,  sed  patemam  duntaxat  di- 
[p.  700.]  vinitat^m  in  ae  residentem  habere.    Two  propositions  are  here  in- 
cluded :  the  first,  relating  to  Christ  previoua  to  his  birth,  and  the  second,  con- 
cerning him  when  clothed  in  a  human  body.    In  the  first  place,  BeryUus  denied 
that  Christ,  previously  to  his  advent,  so  existed,  that  his  essence  or  ovo-^c  was 
circumscribed,  (or  separated  from  that  of  all  other  beings).    Although  moat 
writers  concerning  BeryUus  follow  the  translation  of  de  Vahis,  yet  learned  men 
eomplam  that  he  renders  the  words  of  Eusebius  very  badly.    For  w^-ta  among 
the  Greeks  is  never  synonymous  with  uwoa^rAo-K,  and  «tfi>f«f«  never  aignlfiea 
d^erence,  but  circumscription.    So  John  le  Clerc,  (Ars  Critica,  Vol  1.  P.  ii.  sec  L 
c  14.  p.  293,  &C.)  and  the  Nouveau  Diction.  Historique  et  Critique,  (tom.  i.  Art 
BeryUus,  p.  268).    The  criticisms  are  correct :  and  yet  I  do  not  think  de  Valois 
guilty  of  any  great  fault.  Eusebius  aimed  to  expresa  the  very  same  thing,  which 
de  Valois  has  expressed  in  other  words.    BeryUus  did  not  deny,  that  Christ  ex- 
isted in  some  manner,  previoua  to  his  coming  among  men ;  but  he  did  not  ad- 
mit that  his  essence  (ouo^U)  waa  circumscribed.    Now  things  are  said  to  be  ctr- 
cumscrihed,  or  to  have  («fi>p4#iif )  circumscription,  when  they  are  separated  and 
secluded  from  other  things  by  determinate  Unfits  or  bounds.    Therefore,  BeryU 
lus  denied  that  Christ,  before  he  was  bom  of  Mary,  bad  a  separate  existence,  or 
that  he  was  distinct  from  the  essence  of  the  Father.    To  expresa  this  in  our 
phraseology,  would  be  to  say :  Christ  Had  no  personality  b^ore  he  vxis  bom.  He, 
indeed,  existed  then,  yet  not  as  a  person,  but  only  in  the  essence  of  the  Father. 
He  existed,  but  undefined  or  without  boundaries,  if  I  may  so  expresa  it ;  that  is, 
he  existed  in  conibinatum,  as  it  were,  with  the  essence  of  the  Father  of  all 
things.    To  use  a  homely  illustration :  thus  the  wine,  now  included  in  a  glass, 
existed,  indeed,  previously  in  the  cask  from  which  it  was  drawn,  but  it  had  not 
then  its  own  m^i^^^  #»»  circumscription.  In  other  words,  BeryUus  ezcludad  from 
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the  divine  nature  all  divisions,  and  admitted  no  distinction  of  persona  in  God. 
Jerome  expresses  his  conception,  not  erroneoasly,  indeed,  yet  not  with  sufficient 
perspicuity,  (Catal.  Scriptor.  Eccl.  c.  60.  p.  138.) :  Chrisium  ante  incamatumem 
negaboL  He  did  not  wholly  deny  the  existence  of  Christ  before  his  incarnation* 
but  only  his  existence  apart  from  the  Father,  or  in  our  phraseology,  his  personal 
existence.  That  such  was  his  opinion  will,  I  think,  be  be  very  manifest  from  the 
second  proposition  of  Eusd>itis^  as  follows :  Christy  after  his  nativity^  had  no  in* 
dependent  divinity^  hu  the  divinily  cf  the  Father  resided  in  him.  This  proposition 
indud&s  the  three  following  positions :  First,  in  the  Son,  or  the  man  Christ, 
there  was  a  divine  naiurej  or  a  divinity,  distinct  from  bis  human  nature.  Yet^ 
secondly,  this  divinity  was  exclusively  ChrisCs  own.  Those  things  are  said  to  be 
a  person's  own,  which  he  alone  possesses,  or  does  not  hold  in  common  with 
others.  Bat,  thirdly,  the  divinity  in  Christ  was  that  cf  the  Father ;  in  other 
words,  the  divinity  of  the  Father  dwelt  in  him.  This  third  proposition  is  not  ex- 
plicit; for  it  might  be  adopted  by  one  holding,  that  the  entire  divine  [p.  701.] 
nature  was  united  with  the  man  Christ,  and  by  one  who  holds,  that  only  a  part 
of  it  was  80  united.  But  here  Socrates  comes  opportunely  to  our  aid,  and  ez- 
hlbite  clearly  the  views  of  Beryllus,  (Hist.  Eccl.  L.  iii.  c.  7.  pp.  174, 176).  He 
tells  us,  that  EiLsebius  and  Athanasius  assembled  a  council  at  Alexandria,  in 
which  it  was  decreed,  that  Christ  assumed,  not  only  a  body,  but  also  a  human  souL 
He  proceeds  to  say,  that  this  same  doctrine  was  taught  by  various  of  the  holiest 
and  most  distinguished  writers  among  the  early  Christians ;  and  adds,  that  the 
council  against  Beryllus,  bishop  of  Philadelphia, — (a  slip  of  the  memory,  for 
Bostra,) — in  Arabia,  condemned  the  opposite  doctrine  of  that  bishop.  *H  M 
B»fvXXov  yitifutifn  r uvoJ^oc  ypapouo'dL  B»^v\x»  r&  dvrft,  (ff^^^X'^^  ^^^  ^f^^^fi^^^avTA,) 
wofmS'iietKif.  Synodus  propter  Beryllum  facta  scribens  ad  eum  hiec  eadem  tradi- 
dit,  Christum,  qui  homo  factus  eat,  anima  pneditam  fuisse.  Therefore,  Beryllus 
must  have  believed,  that  Christ  had  no  human  souL  For  how  could  the  council 
have  condemned  this  error  in  its  Epistle  to  him,  if  he  was  entirely  free  from  it  t 
He,  doubtless,  admitted  that  Christ  had  a  sentient  soul,  which  the  ancients  dis- 
tinguished from  the  rational  soul ;  but  the  place  of  the  latter,  he  supposed,  was 
in  Christ  supplied  by  the  divinity  of  the  Father.  But  this  divinity  of  the  Father, 
which,  according  to  Beryllus,  supplied  the  place  of  a  rational  soul  in  Christ,  was 
not  the  whole  essence  of  the  Father ;  nor  was  it  a  certain  influence  flowing  from 
it ;  but  it  was  a  most  wise,  excellent,  and  immaculate  soul,  issuing  from  the 
very  nature  and  essence  of  the  Father,  and  therefore  very  like  to  the  Father.  I 
am  led  to  this  supposition  by  what  Beryllus  maintained,  namely,  that  Christ,  be- 
fore his  advent  among  men,  had  not  a  distinct  essence,  or  ir«f<>^*f  *r  ovr (a;.  For, 
as  it  must  follow  from  this,  that  after  his  advent  he  had  a  circumscribed,  or  dis- 
tinct  and  definable  essence,  the  opinion  of  Beryllus  can  be  explained  in  no  other 
way.  And  hence  we  may  suppose,  that  Beryllus  adopted  the  belief  that  God, 
the  author  of  all  things,  in  whom  there  is  no  natural  distinction,  formed  the  man 
Christ  in  the  womb  of  the  virgin  Mary,  and  endowed  him  with  a  sentient  soul ; 
and  then,  to  enable  the  man  to  perform  the  functions  assigned  him,  united  to 
*  him  a  most  perfect  rational  soul,  derived  from  his  own  bosom.  And,  therefore, 
when  the  fathers  of  the  council  attempted  to  reclaim  him  from  hia  error,  they 
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contended  that  the  ralumal  soul  of  Christ  miut  be  distini^aiahed  from  bis 
divine  nature. 


§  XXXY.  Panl  ofsamosata.  Much  more  pertinacious,  and 
producing  far  greater  disturbance  in  Syria,  was  Paul,  a  native  of 
Samosata,  and  bishop  of  the  church  at  Antioch ;  a  man  not  un- 
[p.  702.]  learned,  nor  destitute  of  genius,  but  vain  and  proud, 
and,  what  was  unusual,  sustaining  a  civil  office  under  the  govern- 
ment.(*)  His  opinion,  respecting  the  divine  nature  and  Jesus 
Christ  the  Saviour,  is  so  variously  and  inconsistently  stated  by 
the  ancients,  that  it  is  with  difficulty  ascertained.  But  by  com- 
paring the  principal  documents  which  have  reached  us,  respect- 
ing the  controversy  with  him,  I  think  it  will  appear  that  Paid 
held  these  tenets :  That  the  Father,  Son,  and  holy  Spirit,  are  not 
different  persons :  That  the  Son  and  the  holy  Spirit  are  in  Ood, 
just  as  reason^  or  the  reasoning  faculty  and  action^  or  the  opera- 
tive power,  are  in  a  man:  That  the  man  Christ  was  bom  without 
any  connection  with  the  divine  nature:  That  the  Word  or  Beason 
of  the  Father  descended  into  the  man,  and  united  itself  with  him; 
but  not  so  as  to  make  one  person  with  him:  That  the  Wisdom  or 
Eeason  of  the  Father,  merely  dwelt  in  the  man  Christ,  and  taught 
and  wrought  miracles  by  him :  On  account  of  this  connection  of 
the  divine  Word  with  the  man  Christ,  the  latter  is,  though  im- 
properly, called  GoD.(') — Dionysiits  of  Alexandria  first  wrote 
against  him,  and  afterwards  assembled  some  councils  against 
him  at  Antioch.  In  the  last  of  these  councils,  which  appears  to 
have  met  in  the  year  269,  one  Mdldiion,  a  rhetorician,  an  acute 
and  eloquent  man,  so  skilfully  drew  Paui  out  of  the  subterfuges 
in  which  he  had  before  lurked,  that  his  error  became  manifest  to 
all.  And,  as  he  would  not  renounce  his  error,  he  was  divested  of 
the  episcopal  office,  and  excluded  from  the  communion  by  com- 
mon suffrage.  This  decision  Paul  resisted ;  and  relying,  perhaps, 
on  the  patronage  of  Zenobia,  the  queen  of  Palmyra,  and  on  the 
favor  of  the  people,  he  refused  to  give  up  the  house  in  which 
the  bishop  resided,  and  in  which  the  church  was  accustomed  to 
assemble.  But  this  queen,  after  governing  the  province  of  the 
East  for  a  time,  was  conquered  by  the  emperor  Aurelian,  in  the 
year  272 ;  and  the  contest  being  brought  before  the  emperor,  he 
did  not,  indeed,  decide  it,  but  referred  it  to  the  arbitrament  of 
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the  Bomisli  and  Italian  bishops,  who  decided  against  PavlJ^ 
He  left  behind  him  a  sect,  the  Pauliansy  or  Paulianists,  which, 
however,  was  not  numerous,  and  did  not  continue  beyond  the 
fourth  century. 

(1)  AH  that  has  come  down  to  as  respecting  the  life  and  morals  of  [p.  703.] 
PatU  of  Samosata,  is  found  in  an  Epistle  composed  by  the  bishops  of  the  coun- 
cil of  Antioch,  in  which  he  was  condemned;  a  part  of  which  Epistle  is  preserved 
by  EusebiuSf  Hist.  Eccles.  L.  vii.  c.  30.  p.  279,  &.c.  Paul  was  faulty  enough, 
and  unworthy  of  a  place  among  bishops,  even  if  we  suppose  these  bishops  were 
excited  by  passion,  and  exaggerated  his  fuuits.  I  admit  that  in  his  case  too  much 
influence  seems  to  have  been  allowed  to  personal  dislike,  partial  feelings,  rival- 
ship  and  envy :  and  perhaps  he  would  not  have  been  even  accused  of  any  corrupt 
doctrine,  if  he  had  not  been  rich,  honored,  and  powerful.  And  yet,  in  the  charges 
against  him,  there  are  some  things  which  could  not  have  been  fabrications ;  and 
these  are  a  sufficient  ground  for  entertaining  an  unfavorable  opinion  of  his  life 
and  conduct — I.  Being  born  in  indigent  and  needy  circumstances,  he  suddenly 
acquired  vast  riches :  and  the  bishops  charge  him  with  having  accumulated  his 
wealth  by  frauds,  by  deceptive  promises,  and  base  artifices. — This  charge  I  can 
readily  believe.  For  such  was  the  condition  of  Christians  in  that  age,  that  it 
was  not  possible  the  incomes  of  bishops  should  raise  them  to  opulence,  if  they 
did  nothmg  unbecoming  their  office,  or  repugnant  to  religion.  I  therefore  must 
suppose,  that  the  bishops  state  facts  when  they  say,  that  Paul  heard  and  decided 
causes  according  to  the  customs  of  the  age,  and  suffered  bribes  to  be  tendered 
him  by  the  litigants. — II.  In  the  conventions  of  the  clergy,  he  imitated  the 
pomp  of  civil  magistrates  and  judges.  For  he  erected  fur  himself  a  tribunal,  and 
an  elevated  throne,  from  which  he  pronounced  judgments;  and  he  had  a  private 
audience  room,  like  the  Roman  magistrates. — This  also,  I  have  no  doubt,  was 
true.  For  the  whole  history  of  Paul  shows,  that  he  was  a  proud,  arrogant  and 
vain  man.  Nor  could  one  who  was  much  at  court,  and  high  in  favor  there,  relish 
the  holy  and  devout  modesty  of  the  Christian  bishops.^111.  He  loved  to  have 
bis  discourses  received  by  the  people,  us  the  declamations  of  the  rhetoricians  and 
sophists  were,  with  clappings  and  applauding  acclamations:  and  he  rebuked  those 
who  withheld  from  him  this  honor. — This  perhaps  is  not  perfectly  true :  and  yet 
it  is  not  altogether  incredible.  I  suspect  he  was  a  sophist  and  rhetorician,  be- 
fore he  became  a  Christian;  and  therefore  was  unwilling  to  forego  that  honor 
among  Christians,  which  he  had  long  been  accustomed  to  receive  from  his  pu^ 
pils. — IV.  He  greatly  lauded  himself  in  his  discourses,  and  spoke  disparagingly 
of  the  ancient  doctors. — ^Perhaps,  he  affirmed  that  certain  religious  doctrines 
were  not  explained  and  inculcated  with  sufficient  clearness  and  accuracy  by  the 
ancients. — V.  He  abolished  the  use  of  the  hymns  in  honor  of  Christ,  to  which 
the  people  had  been  accustomed. — There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  truth  of  this 
charge.  But  I  would  direct  attention  to  his  reasons  for  discontinuing  those 
hymns.  The  bishops,  his  accusers,  do  not  say,  that  he  discarded  those  hymns  be- 
cause they  contained  any  errors,  but  because  ifiey  were  recent,  and  com-  [p.  704.] 
posed  by  modem  persom.    They  say  nothing  further :  but  I  will  state  how  I  un- 
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deretand  the  matter.  Paul  discontinued  the  customary  hymns,  as  being  recent 
productions,  and  substituted  in  their  place  the  ancient  Psalms  of  David,  which  he 
wished  to  have  used  exclusively.  For,  being  a  shrewd  man,  and  acquainted 
with  the  ways  of  the  court,  he  wished  in  this  matter  to  gratify  the  feelings  of 
queen  Zenolna,  his  patroness;  who,  as  we  learn  from  Aihanasius  hnd  others,  was 
attached  to  the  Jewish  mode  of  worship. — VT.  He  directed  women  to  sing 
hymns  to  his  praise,  in  a  public  assembly  on  the  great  festival  of  Easter,  and 
caused  the  neighbouring  bishops  and  presbyters  to  laud  him  in  their  sermons. — 
That  such  things  occurred,  namely,  that  Paul  was  publicly  lauded  by  women 
and  by  neighbouring  bishops  and  presbyters,  I  can  believe  without  much  diffi- 
culty; but  that  he  was  so  infatuated,  and  so  greedy  of  praise,  as  boldly  to  urge 
forward  these  proclaimers  of  his  virtues,  I  cannot  believe  so  easily.  I  suspect 
that  Paul^  after  the  controversy  arising  from  his  novel  opinions  had  become 
warm,  and  the  people  had  become  divided  into  factions  and  parties,  persuaded 
some  bishops  and  presbyters  to  defend  and  support  his  cause  in  public  discourses ; 
and,  through  his  satellites,  he  encouraged  some  women,  on  Easter  day,  when  the 
people  were  all  assembled,  suddenly  to  shout  forth  his  praise ; — in  order  to  con- 
ciliate popular  favor  to  him,  and  to  check  the  rising  storm  of  opposition. — YIL 
He  allowed  his  presbyters  and  deacons,  among  other  wrong  things,  to  keep  the 
BO-c&Wed sub-introduced  (fvuwiMVAty  subintrodwUas)  women:  and  he  himself 
kept  two  young  women,  and  carried  them  with  him  when  he  travelled. — ^This 
was  not  contrary  to  the  custom  of  the  priests  of  that  age :  of  which  I  have  spo- 
ken elsewhere.  But  the  bishops  do  not  accuse  Paul  of  any  illicit  intercourse 
with  these  women :  whence  it  appears,  that  though  a  luxurious  liver,  he  was  not 
altogether  regardless  of  the  laws  of  chastity  and  decorum. 

But  it  clearly  was  unusual  and  extraordinary,  that  while  sustaining  the  office 
of  a  bishop  among  Christians,  he  held  at  the  same  time  a  high  civil  office  under 
the  government;  for  he  was  a  Ducenarius  Procurator,  This  kind  of  judges  was 
instituted  by  Augustus;  and  they  bore  the  title  of  Ducenariiy  from  the  annual 
salary  of  two  hundred  sestertia  allowed  them.  They  are  often  mentioned  in 
ancient  books  and  inscriptions.  That  there  were  Ducenarii  Procuratores  in 
Syria,  and  particularly  at  Palmyra,  where  Paul  was  in  favor,  is  put  beyond  all 
doubt  by  the  inscriptions  found  at  Palmyra,  and  published  by  AlnrUt.  Sdier. 
(See  his  Antiquities  of  Palmyra,  p.  166.  167.  Lond.  1696.  8.)  But  let  us  at- 
tend to  the  complaints  of  the  bishops  on  this  subject,  in  EuseHus,  (L.  viL  c  30.); 

v^nxh    #fOMi    Kiki     vvtpM^Tac     xocrfjtizh     J^tdfjtara      c/To/vo/Uiro;.      Kdt     ^9v%»f&fi9i 

fAiWov  6  'E^-fo^xowof  3-lx«i»  itttxi/o^d-ot/.  Magna  meditatnr,  et  sieculares  gerit 
dignitates;  ct  Ducenarius  vocari  mavult,  quam  epiacopns.  Some  learned 
[p.  705.]  men,  not  able  to  believe  that  a  bishop  among  the  Christians,  a  people 
odious  and  condemned  by  the  laws,  was  honored  with  so  high  an  office  among 
the  Romans,  try  to  construe  the  language  of  the  bishops  differently  from  the 
common  rendering.  Examples  enough  are  found  of  Christians  sustaining  dis- 
tinguished offices  in  the  Roman  commonwealth,  but  that  a  Christian  bishop  or 
presbyter  should  be  enrolled  among  the  Judges  and  Magistrates  of  the  Roman 
empire,  is  without  example,  or  any  probability,  nay,  seems  to  be  impossible.  I 
formerly  conjectured,  that  Paul  of  Samosata  had  been  a  Ducenarius  Procuralor, 
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before  his  convemion  to  Christianity;  which,  if  it  were  the  fact,  would  show  how 
two  BO  very  different  offices,  the  one  sacred  the  other  civil,  came  to  be  united  in 
the  man.  Bat  the  lan^age  of  the  bishops  above  cited,  will  not  comport  with 
this  supposition :  for  it  could  not  have  been  regarded  as  criminal  in  Paul^  to 
retain  his  civil  office  after  his  conversion;  and  the  Christians  who  created  a 
Ducenarius  a  bishop,  would  have  been  more  criminal  than  PaiUj  who  merely  did 
not  refuse  the  sacred  office  but  superadded  it  to  his  civil  office.  Some  learned 
men,  therefore,  feeling  the  difficulties  of  the  case,  would  give  a  different  sense  to 
the  language  of  the  bishops.  They  say,  the  bishops  do  not  state  that  Paul  toas  in 
fact  a  Ducenarius,  but  that  he  would  rather  be  called  a  Ducenarius  than  a  bishop : 
and  therefore  they  only  show  us,  that  he  undervalued  the  title  of  bishop,  and 
would  have  been  glad,  if  he  could,  to  exchange  it  for  the  more  splendid  title  of 
Ducenarius,  But,  however  specious  this  interpretation  may  seem  to  be,  neither 
the  words  preceding  nor  those  that  follow,  will  permit  it.  For  the  bishops 
say,  most  explicitly,  that  he  was  »«f^i»A  d|«S^ara  v«o/v«/uifof,  clothed 
with  worldly  honors,  and  not  that  he  merely  coveted  them.  And  immediatejy 
after,  they  add  that  he  mated  in  state  through  the  forum,  read  aloud  and  publidy 
the  letters  (presented),  and  dictated  (answers),  and  appeared  with  a  throng  (oftiU 
tendants),precAit7i^  and  following  after  him.  Such  things  would  not  comport  with 
the  office  of  a  Christian  bishop,  who,  if  he  should  act  in  such  a  manner,  would 
undoubtedly  be  thought  deranged  or  out  of  his  senses;  but  they  are  perfectly  in 
character  and  keeping  for  a  Ducenary  Judge  or  Magistrate;  for  such  a  man^ 
clothed  in  the  insignia  of  his  office,  and  guarded  by  his  attendants,  at  certain 
seasons  presented  himself  before  the  people,  in  the  forum,  where  causes  were 
usually  tried;  with  lictors  going  before  him,  and  servants  and  ministers  about 
him.  And  9$  he  passed  along,  many  petitioners,  as  was  the  custom,  presented 
to  him  their  petitions;  and  he,  being  the  judge,  read  the  petitions  on  the  spot, 
gave  his  decision,  and  dictated  it  to  the  attending  scribes. — But,  say  they,  can  it 
be  believed,  that  the  emperor  would  confer  an  office  of  so  much  importance  on  a 
Christian  bishop! — I  answer,  it  is  not  wholly  incredible.  This  Paul  was  a  very 
prosperous  man,  and  possessed  great  wealth :  and  nothing  is  too  high  [p.  706.] 
to  be  reached  by  means  of  money.  The  Roman  provincial  governors  often  sold 
the  public  offices.  But  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  suppose,  that  this  bishop  ob- 
tained the  office  of  a  Ducenarius  from  the  emperor.  It  is  known  from  the  Roman 
history  of  those  times,  that  Zenobia,  the  wife  of  Odenatus,  a  petty  king  of  the  Pal- 
myrenians,  a  woman  of  great  energy,  and  endowed  with  uncommon  intellectual 
and  executive  powers,  governed  the  East,  directing  all  public  affairs  at  her  dis- 
cretion, during  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Gallienus,  from  A.  D.  263,  to  the  year 
372.  Into  the  good  graces  of  the  queen,  who  was  a  great  admirer  cf  learning 
and  learned  men,  Paul,  being  a  man  of  learning,  a  rhetorician,  and  not  ignorant 
of  the  fine  arts,  and  of  the  ways  of  courts,  had  insinuated  himself;  ns  we  are 
expressly  told  by  Alhanasius,  (Epist  ad.  Solitarios,  Opp.  torn.  I.  p.  386,  &c. 
and  in  Montfaucon^s  Collectio  Nova  Patr.  et  Scriptor.  Grsecor.  tom.  II.  p.  20.) 
and  by  Theodoret,  Chrysostom,  Nicephorus,  (Hist.  Eccl.  L.  vi.  c.  27.  p.  420.)  and  by 
others.  From  this  queen,  therefore,  as  others  before  me  have  conjectured,  Paul 
obtained,  perhaps,  this  office. — And  yet  to  this  queen  also,  whom  he  was  most 
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studious  to  pleaae,  he  owed  all  those  troubles,  under  which,  after  yarions  con- 
tests, he  succumbed.  He  was,  as  his  conduct  shows,  not  one  of  those  who 
seek  fame  by  means  of  religrious  controversies,  but  he  was  particularly  eager  for 
wealth  and  honor.  Hence  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  he  would  have  left 
his  people  to  believe  what  they  pleased,  had  not  his  thirst  for  wealth  and  ho- 
nors induced  him  to  propose  innovations.  Zenobia,  as  is  certain  from  the  testi- 
mony  of  Athanasius  and  others,  was  either  a  Jewess,  or  at  least  exceedingly 
partial  to  the  Jewish  religion.  Hence,  like  all  the  Jews,  she  was  disgusted 
with  the  christian  doctrines  of  three  persons  in  one  God,  and  of  the  generation 
of  the  Son  of  God.  To  abate  her  disgust,  Paul  accommodated  his  religion,  as 
far  as  possible,  to  the  taste  of  the  queen,  by  discarding  all  that  was  particularly 
repugnant  to  the  Jewish  doctrine  of  one  individual  God.  This  is  stated  by 
Theodoret,  (Heeret.  Fabul.  L.  ii  c.  8.  p.  222.)  by  Ckrysostom,  (Hpmil.  viii.  in  Jo- 
hann.  0pp.  tom.  viii.  p.  48.  ed.  Bened.)  and  by  others.  And  as  all  his  opinions 
concerning  God  and  Christ,  (as  we  shall  soon  see,)  were  manifestly  suited  to 
repress  the  cavils  of  the  Jews,  who  contended  that  the  Christians  subverted  the 
unity  of  the  divine  nature,  and  converted  God  into  a  man, — nothing,  in  my 
opinion,  is  more  credible  than  the  above  statement.  And  the  same  desire  to 
gratify  the  feelings  of  the  queen,  induced  him,  as  before  remarked,  to  order  the 
discontinuance  of  the  Hymns  in  common  use  among  christians,  and  the  substi- 
tution of  the  Psalms  of  David.  For  it  was  his  aim,  to  make  the  christian 
[p.  707.]  religion  appear  to  differ  as  little  as  possible  from  that  of  the  Jews. 

{2)  Respecting  the  impiety  of  Paid  of  Samosata,  scarcely  any  wiiter  since 
the  third  century,  who  has  treated  of  the  trinity  of  persons  in  God,  and  of 
Christ,  either  formally  or  incidentally,  is  silent ;  and  the  writers  on  heresies, 
one  and  all,  place  this  man  among  the  worst  corrupters  of  revealed  truth,  and 
inveigh  against  him  vehemently  :  so  Epiphanius^  'fkeodorety  Augustine^  Damas- 
cenns,  and  the  rest.  Moreover,  some  of  the  public  documents  of  the  proceed- 
ings against  him,  have  reached  us ;  a  circumstance  which  has  not  occurred  in 
regard  to  most  of  the  other  heretics.  For  there  is  extant,  I.  a  great  part  of  the 
Epistle  of  the  bishops,  by  whose  decision  he  was  condemned  in  the  council  at 
Antioch,  addressed  to  all  the  bishops  of  Christendom,  to  make  it  manifest  that 
they  had  good  reasons  for  what  they  had  done :  In  Eusebius,  (Hist  Eccl.  L. 
vii.  c.  30.  p.  279,  &c.)  But  it  is  to  be  regretted,  that  Eusebius  has  preserved 
only  that  part  of  the  Epistle  which  recounts  the  vices  and  delinquencies  of  the 
man,  omitting  the  part  which  stated  his  doctrines  or  errors.  If  the  latter  had 
been  preserved,  we  could  more  confidently  and  more  definitely  determine  what 
were  his  principles. — ^There  is  extant,  II.  a  copy  of  one  of  the  Epistles  of  the 
bishops  of  the  council,  addressed  to  Patd^  relating  to  the  controversy  with  him : 
in  the  Bibliotheca  Patrum  Pariaiensis,  (tom.  xi.  p.  302.  ed.  Paris.  1644.  Fol.) 
In  this  Epistle,  six  of  the  bishops  state  their  own  opinions  respecting  God  and 
Christ,  and  inquire  of  him,  whether  he  disagrees  with  them. — There  is  extant, 
III.  an  Epistle  of  Dionysius^  of  Alexandria,  to  Pavl  of  Samosata,  in  which  the 
writer  chides  and  confutes  him ;  in  the  same  Bibliotheca  Patrum,  (tom.  xi. 
p.  273.)  Some  very  erudite  men,  and  for  reasons  worthy  of  consideration,  deny 
indeed,  that  this  Epistle  was  written  by  Dionysiiu,    See  Henry  de  VdUAs  on 
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Enaebins,  (p.  165.)  The  Epistle  is  unquestionably  very  ancient,  and  it  was 
addressed  to  Paul  by  some  bishop  or  presbyter,  whose  name  being  omitted  in 
the  early  copy,  some  person,  recollecting  that  Dionysitu  was  an  opposer  of  Paul, 
ascribed  the  Epistle  to  him.  From  Question  x.  and  the  Answer  to  it,  (p.  298.) 
it  seems  to  be  inferable,  that  the  writer  of  the  Epistle,  and  of  the  Answers  to 
the  Questions,  was  a  presbyter:  for  he  is  so  styled  by  Paul — ^There  are  extant, 
IV.  ten  Questions  of  Paul  of  Samosata,  addressed  to  Dianysius  of  Alexandria, 
and  the  Answers  of  the  latter  to  these  Questions :  in  the  same  Bibliotheca  Pa^ 
trum,  (torn.  xL  p.  278.)  Of  these,  my  opinion  is  the  same  as  of  the  Epistle 
above  mentioned.  That  the  Questions  were  composed  by  Paul  himself,  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  believe,  because  I  see  no  ground  for  doubt  The  Answei-s  were 
not  written  by  Dionysius,  but  by  some  one  of  those  with  whom  Paul  had  dis- 
cussion respecting  his  opinions. — But  this  unequalled  abundance  of  documents 
relative  to  the  heresy  of  Paul,  has  not  prevented  a  great  diversity  in  opinion, 
both  among  the  ancients  and  the  moderns,  respecting  his  real  sentiments,  [p.  708.] 
For  the  ancients  spealc,  sometimes  obscurely,  sometimes  inconsistently,  and 
sometimes  they  mistake,  either  from  passion  or  prejudice;  and  hence  the 
modems  differ  widely,  some  criminating,  and  some  vindicating  the  man.  To 
find  the  truth,  if  possible,  among  these  uncertainties,  I  will  first  collect  together 
all  that  can  be  learned,  respecting  PavVs  sentiments,  from  those  Epistles  and 
ancient  documents  just  described ;  for  they  are  certainly  more  veracious  and 
trustworthy,  than  any  others.  And  if  we  then  compare  with  these  statements, 
whatever  has  reached  us  from  other  ancient  sources,  we  shall  see  what  we 
ought  to  admit,  and  what  we  should  reject.  For  whatever  accords  with  those 
earliest  testimonies,  must  donbtless  be  regarded  as  true ;  and  whatever  contra- 
dicts them,  bears  the  marks  of  falsehood. 

L  The  bishops  by  whom  Paul  was  condemned,  in  their  Epistle,  preserved 
by  Eusebius,  say  : — Firsts  That  he  denied  his  Qod  and  Lord :  rd»  e#dir  Juutow 
Kht  Kvffor  dfrovftcvov.  (p.  280.) — Secondly,  That  before  the  bishops,  assembled 
in  council,  he  would  not  acknowledge  that  the  Son  (f  God  descended  from  heaven : 
riv  vtdv  rdu  etow  if  wfttylv  ttArAXtw^ir^ — Thirdlyy  That  he  distinctly  said, 
Jesu^  Christ  originated  on  earth :  A«>«  rutf-ou?  Xf^tardw  K&rm^if. — Fourthly, 
That  he  went  over  to  the  abominable  heresy  of  Arlemas,  What  the  heresy  of 
Artemas  was,  with  which  they  tax  Paul,  is  a  question  of  doubt  and  uncertainty. 
I  shall  therefore  pass  by  this  charge,  and  consider  only  the  others ;  in  which, 
doubtless,  the  chief  error  of  Paul  was  included,  and  that  error  which  was  the 
cause  of  so  much  odium  against  him. — From  these  charges  it  is  evident,  that  he 
would  not  acknowledge  Jesus  Christ  to  be  both  God  and  man ;  or,  he  denied, 
that  Jesus  Christ  was  a  person — if  I  may  so  say,  compounded  of  God  and  man. 
For  when  he  said,  the  Son  of  God  did  not  descend  from  heaven,  but  originated  on 
the  earth,  what  could  he  mean,  but  that  Christ  was  a  mere  man,  though  divinely 
begotten  of  the  virgin  Mary  ?  And  what  could  the  bishops  mean,  when  they 
taxed  him  with  denying  his  God  and  Lord,  but  that  he  divested  Christ  of  his 
divinity,  or  denied  that  a  divine  person  received  the  man  Christ  into  union  with 
himself?  From  the  same  charges  it  also  appears,  that  he  called  the  man  Christ 
the  S<mof  God;  and  this,  undoubtedly,  because  he  was  supernatu rally  pro- 
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dnced  from  the  Tirgin  Marj.  For  he  denied  that  the  Son  tf  God  descended 
from  heaven ;  and  an  this,  most  certainly,  must  be  understood  as  referring  to 
Christ,  it  is  manifest  that  he  applied  the  title  Son  of  God  to  the  man  ChrisL 
And  this  alone  is  a  snfficient  refutation  of  the  error  of  those  who  believe,  what 
Marius  Mercaior  asserts,  (de  xii.  Anathematismis  Nestorii,  in  his  Opp.  torn.  iL 
p.  128.)  that  Paid  of  Samosata  represented  Christ  as  being  a  man,  bom  like 
other  men  (f  ttoo  parents.  Yet  we  have  a  better  witness  for  confuting  this  error, 
in  Paid  himself,  who  distinctly  says,  (Qusstio  ▼.  in  the  Biblioth.  Patr.  torn. 
XL  p.  286.)  :  l'»rovf  0  y§ft»d'9U  M  vflv/uccroff  iyltv  itkt  MAftmt  m  raf^itw, 
[p.  709.]  Jesus  ex  Maria  virgine  et  Spiritu  saneto  natns  est — ^That  the  bishops, 
whose  charges  we  are  considering,  did  him  no  injustice,  he  himself  makes 
manifest.  For  all  hia  ten  Questions  now  extant,  whether  addressed  to  Dtamfsius 
or  to  another  person,  have  one  sole  aim,  namely,  to  evince,  by  means  of  various 
texts  of  scripture  brought  together,  that  Christ  was  a  mere  man,  and  destitute 
of  any  divinity ;  or,  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  to  confute  the  belief  that 
the  divine  and  human  natures  united  in  Christ  produced  one  person.  It  is  there- 
fore not  necessary  to  produce  the  testimony  of  others  among  the  ancients  to 
the  same  point.  And  yet  I  will  add  that  of  Simeon  Betharsamensis,  a  celebrated 
Persian,  near  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century,  whose  testimony  I  regard  as 
of  more  value  than  that  of  all  the  Greek  and  Latin  fathers.  In  his  Epistle  on 
the  heresy  of  the  Nestorians,  (in  Jos,  Sim,  Asseman^s  Bibliotheca  Oriental 
Clement  Vatie.  tom.  i.  p.  347.)  he  says :  Paulus  Samosatenus  de  beata  Maria 
hec  dicebat :  Nudum  hominem  gennit  Maria,  nee  post  partum  virgo  permanait 
Christum  autem  appellavit  creation,  factum,  mortalem  et  filium  (Dei)  ex  gratia. 
De  se  ipso  vero  dicebat :  Ego  quoque  si  voluero,  Christus  ero,  quum  ego  et 
Christus  unius,  e/usdemque  simus  natura.  These  statements  accord  perfectly 
with  the  allegations  of  the  bishops,  and  with  the  character  of  Paid,  who  was 
rash  and  extravagant  Epiphatdus  also,  (Haeres.  Ixv.  p.  617.)  says  of  him : 
that  he  gave  himself  the  appellation  of  Christ :  a  declaration  which  is  elucidated 
by  the  quotation  from  the  Persian  SimeoiL 

II.  The  six  bishops  of  the  council  of  Antioch,  in  their  letter  to  Paid  before 
sentence  was  pronounced  upon  him,  while  they  state  their  own  doctrine  respect- 
ing  God  and  Christ,  condemn  some  errors  of  their  adversary.  In  the  first  place, 
they  say,  it  could  not  be  endured,  that  he  should  inculcate,  Cih  rw  Bwf  &idw  /li 
I/voi  ^pd  aarafioxiie  »o0>/uov.  Filium  Dei  non  esse  Deum  ante  constitutionem  mundi. 

And,  i^o  0iou{  xarayytWio-d-ai,  Ihv  e  viig  riv  Quo  Qtds  itnfuc-Tiirai,  Deos  iWo^duos 
inducere,  qui  filium  Dei  prsedicent  Deum  esse.  (Bibliotheca  Patr.  tom.  xi. 
p.  303.)  The  bishops  speak  less  definitely  than  could  be  wished;  in  consequence, 
perhaps,  of  the  studied  obscurity  of  Paul,  who  did  not  wish  his  real  sentiments 
to  be  distinctly  known.  And  yet  it  is  not  difficult  to  see,  whither  tend  the  senti- 
ments they  attribute  to  him.  First,  he  acknowledged,  that  there  is  something  in 
God,  which  the  Scriptures  caU  the  Son  (f  God.  He  therefore  supposed,  that 
there  are  two  Sons  of  God;  the  one  by  grace,  the  man  Christ;  the  other  by  nature, 
who  existed  long  before  the  other  Son. — Secondly.  He  denied,  that  the  latter  Son 
of  God,  was  God  anterior  to  the  creation  (f  the  world. — Thirdly.  And  consequently 
he  held,  that  this  Son  of  God  became  God,  at  the  time  the  world  was  created, — These 
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statements  appear  conf^ised,  and  very  different  Arom  the  common  apprehensions: 
but  they  will  admit  of  elucidation.  Paul  meant  to  say,  that  the  energy^— or,  if 
any  prefer  it,  the  Divine  energy,  which  he  denominated  the  Son  of  Ood,  was 
hidden  in  God,  before  the  creation  of  the  world;  but  that,  in  a  sense,  it  issued 
out  from  God,  and  began  to  have  some  existence  exterior  to  God,  at  the  time 
God  formed  the  created  universe. — Fourthly.  Hence,  he  inferred,  that  [p.  710.] 
those  profess  ttoo  Gods,  (or  speak  of  tioo  as  in  the  place  of  the  one  Ood,)  lohopnh 
claim  the  Son  of  Ood  to  be  Ood :  but  undoubtedly,  considering  what  precedes, 
the  limitation  should  be  added :  before  the  creation  of  the  world.  His  belief  was, 
that  they  divide  the  one  God  into  two  Gods,  who  make  the  Son  of  God  to  have 
existed  as  a  person,  distinct  from  the  Father,  before  the  foundation  of  the  world. 
He  did  not  deny,  as  we  have  seen,  that  the  Son  of  God  was,  in  some  sense, 
made  God,  at  the  time  the  world  was  created. — From  all  this  we  learn,  that 
Paul  denied  the  eternal  generation  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  also  his  personal  dis- 
timUTiess  from  the  Father :  and  he  supposed,  that  when  God  was  about  to  create 
the  world,  he  sent  out  from  himself  a  certain  energy,  which  is  called  the  Son  cf 
God,  and  also  God,  although  it  is  nothing  distinct  from  God.  These  ideas  may 
be  further  illustrated,  by  the  subsequent  charge  of  the  bishops ;  in  which  they 
not  obscurely  tax  Paul,  with  representing  God  the  Father  as  creating  the  world 
by  the  Word  (ebj  /<'  9fy&f9v  »&<  iwio-r»f*»s  ifvxoo-TSfrou)  as  by  an  instrument^ 
and  by  intelligenee,  having  no  separate  existence  or  personality.  For  it  hence  ap- 
pears, that  by  the  Son  or  Word(^€rod,  he  understood  the  divine  wisdom  (iirirnf- 
M«v) ',  which,  before  the  world  was  created,  had  been  at  rest  in  God,  and  hidden 
during  numberless  ages ;  but  now,  when  the  supreme  God  formed  the  purpose 
of  creating  the  world,  it  exhibited  its  powers,  and  as  it  were  came  out  from  the 
bosom  of  the  Father ;  or  in  other  words,  it  manifested  its  presence,  by  discrimi- 
nating, acting,  and  operating.  From  that  time  onward,  it  is  called,  though  figu- 
ratively, the  Son  of  God,  because  it  proceeded  forth  from  God,  just  as  a  son  does 
from  his  parents;  and  also  God,  because  it  is  essentially  God,  and  can  be  con- 
ceived of  as  separate  from  him  only  by  an  abstraction  of  the  mind.  In  perfect 
accordance  with  these  views,  are  the  statements  of  other  ancient  writers.  Thus 
Epiphanius,  (Hsres.  Ixv.  p.  608.)  states  the  sentiments  of  Paul :  God  the  Fa- 
iher,  Son  and  Spirit,  are  one  God,  The  Word  and  Spirit  are  ever  in  God,  as 
reason  is  in  man  :  the  Son  of  Ood  has  no  separate  existence,  but  he  exists  in  God, 
....  vi^  ir  rm  »«rpl,  its  Xi>oc  iv  if^fumf.  The  Son  is  in  the  Father,  as 
reason  (not  speech,  sermo,  as  Petavius  rendered  it:  but  iTc^-TNfc*,  as  the  bishops 
term  it,)  is  in  man,  Epiphanius,  who  as  an  author,  was  not  distinguished  for 
his  accuracy  and  research,  has  not  stated  all  that  Paul  held,  but  what  he  has 
stated,  is  very  well.  I  omit  similar  citations  from  Athanasita  and  other8,that 
the  discussion  may  not  be  too  prolix. 

III.  Dionysius,  or  whoever  wrote  the  epistle  bearing  his  name,  (in  the  Bib- 
llotheca  Patr.  torn.  xi.  p.  273.  274.)  says  that  Paul  taught :  /i/o  (esse)  vwoarivnt 
xftf  S6»  «foru«a  «rev  %vdt  if^top  X^ifrov,  nal  i'vo  Xfto-Tcvg,  x&i  /vo  Ciovs,  Ifc 
fvvii  rdv  vtdv  Tov  Oiov  wfouwdf^opra,  »dk<  Ira  ttar  cuorvjuiav  Xfto-rdv  xii  vidr 
rov  AdL^li",  duas  esse  hypostases  et  duas  formas  (ho  I  would  render  the  word 
wfi^miru,  rather  than  by  persanas)  unius  Christi,  et  duos  Christos,  ac  duos  filiost 
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[p.  71 1.]  unum  naturft  filium  Dei,  qui  fait  ante  soecula,  et  nnum  homonyme  Chrb- 
tam  et  filiam  David,  qui  secundum  beneplacitum  (»«t'  iv/oAJeiv)  Dei  accepit 
nomen  fillL  Whether  Paul  so  expressed  himself,  or  whether  Dionysius  so  in- 
ferred from  the  language  of  Paul,  there  is  nothing  here  disagreeing  with  the 
opinions  of  Paul.  For  since  he  declared  Christ  to  be  a  mere  man,  born  of 
Mary ;  and  denied  that  the  Wisdom  of  God,  combined  with  the  man  Christ, 
constituted  one  person ;  and  yet  asserted,  that  the  eternal  Son  of  God,  by 
whom  the  world  was  created,  dwelt  in  the  man  Christ ;  and  as  he  also  called 
the  man  Christ  the  Son  of  God,  and  applied  the  same  appellation.  Son  of  God, 
to  that  power  of  the  divine  Wisdom  which  projected  the  world ; — ^it  must 
necessarily  be,  that  in  some  sense,  he  recognized  two  distinct  and  separate 
things  in  Christ,  ttoo  form&,  two  Sons,  two  Chtists,  And  here  it  should  be 
noticed,  that  the  word  Mv^rx^tiy  in  the  language  of  Dionysius,  is  not  to 
be  understood  in  our  sense  of  the  term,  but  in  a  broader  acceptation.  And 
from  the  Questions  of  Paul,  (Quaest  vii.  p.  290.)  it  appears,  that  he  used  the 
word  Ciroa^TAO'tc  in  a  broad  sense,  as  applicable  to  any  thing  that  is  or 
exists,  whether  it  subsists  by  itself,  or  only  in  something  else.  The  eternal 
Son  of  God,  which  Paul  acknowledged  to  exist  in  Christ,  he  could  not  have 
regarded  as  truly  an  Mcr^tA^tt  or  person.  For,  if  he  had  so  regarded  it) 
he  wou]d  have  admitted  the  very  thing  which  he  denied,  namely,  that  the  Son 
of  God  is  a  person  distinct  from  the  person  of  the  Father. — ^In  this  same  Epistle, 
(p.  274.)  Dionysius  blames  Paul  for  saying :  Hominem  Christum  magis  Deo 
placuisse,  quam  omnes  homines,  ad  habitandum  in  eo  {hw  rSc  ds-nnTMiic  »^ 
hriwifctf  iiKenoo-^fiit)  idque  sine  dura  et  laboriosa  ezercitatione  justiti®.  He 
therefore  admitted,  that  God,  in  the  sense  before  explained,  i.  e.  as  being  the 
Wisdom  of  God,  dwelt  in  Christ. — But,  he  added,  that  God  dwelt  in  Christ,  sine 
laboriosa  justitun  exercitaiione.  This  well  explains  the  views  of  Paul,  and  in 
part  confirms  my  former  remarks.  For  PauTs  meaning  is,  that  Christ,  whOe 
obeying  the  commands  of  the  law,  and  suffering  its  penalties,  acted  and  suf- 
fered alone ;  nor  did  God,  as  present  with  him,  either  act  or  suffer  along  with 
the  man  Christ  And  hence  it  appears,  that  Paul  rejected  altogether  the 
union  of  the  divine  and  human  natures  in  Christ  And  in  this  manner,  Dio- 
nysius correctly  understood  iiim ;  as  appears  from  the  confutation  he  subjoined, 
in  which  he  endeavors  to  show,  by  many  proofs,  that  God  was  bom  in  Christ, 
and  suffered  the  penalties,  and  died.  More  passages,  of  a  simihir  character, 
might  be  drawn  from  this  Epistle ;  but  they  are  not  needed. 

IV.  In  the  ten  Questions  proposed  by  Paul  to  Dionysius,  the  sole  aim  of 
Paul  is,  to  prove  that  the  man  born  of  Mary  had  no  community  of  nature  or  of 
action  with  God  dwelling  in  liim.  Hence  he  brings  forward  the  texts  in  which 
the  soul  of  Christ  is  said  to  be  troubled  and  sorrowful  (John,  xii.  27.  Matt 
xxvi.  28.)  And  he  then  asks :  Can  the  nature  of  God  be  sorrowful  and  troubled! 
[p.  712.]  And  he  lays  before  his  antagonist,  the  words  of  Christ  to  the  Jews, 
Destroy  this  temple,  6ic.  (John,  ii.  19.)  and  then  demands:  Can  God  be  dissolved! 
And  this  objection,  so  easy  of  solution,  Dionysius  answers  miserably,  by  re- 
sorting to  a  mystical  interpretation.  For  he  would  have  Paul  believe,  that  by 
the  temple  which  Christ  represents  as  to  be  dissolved,  must  be  understood  the 
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disciples  of  Chriftt ;  because  these  the  Jews  actually  dissolved,  that  is,  dispersed 
and  scattered.  And  some  of  the  other  answers  are  no  better.  In  Question  ▼. 
(p.  286.)  Paul  says:  Luke  tells  us  (ch.  il.  40.)  that  Christ  grew.  But  can  God 
grow  ?  If,  therefore,  Christ  grew,  he  was  nothing  but  a  man.  With  this  ar- 
gument, the  good  Dionysius  is  greatly  puzzled.  But  at  length  he  finds  his 
way  out,  and  says:  The  boy  who,  as  Luke  tells  us,  grew  and  waxed 
strong,  is  the  church;  so  that  Av^no-it  rZu  0wv  iif  tiv  Uxxm^-Uv  <rri,  the 
growth  of  God,  relates  to  the  church :  for  it  is  recorded  in  the  Acts,  that  the 
church  increased  daily  and  was  enlarged  ;  and  that  the  word  of  God  increased 
every  day.  How  ingenious  and  beautiful !  If  all  the  bishops  who  opposed 
Paul,  were  like  this  Dionysius  for  acuteness  and  genius,  I  do  not  wonder  they 
could  not  refute  him.  And  lest  this  fine  response  should  lose  its  force  and 
beauty,  Dionysius  closes  it  with  exquisite  taunts. — But  I  will  desist.  Pcnd, 
undoubtedly,  had  wrong  views,  and  views  very  different  from  those  which  the 
scriptures  inculcate.  But  his  adversaries  also  appear  to  have  embraced  more 
than  one  error,  and  they  had  not  sufficiently  precise  and  clear  ideas  on  the  sub- 
ject they  discussed. 

These  statements,  derived  from  the  best  and  most  credable  documents  on  the 
subject,  if  carefully  examined  and  compared  together,  will  give  us  easy  access 
to  the  real  sentiments  of  Paul  of  Samosata.  The  system  he  embraced,  so  far 
as  it  can  be  ascertained  at  the  present  day,  is  contained  in  the  following  propo- 
sitions. — ^I.  God  is  a  perfectly  simple  unit,  in  whom  there  is  no  divi^tion  into 
parts  whatever! — II.  Therefore,  all  that  common  christians  teach,  respecting 
different  persons  in  God,  an  eternal  Son  of  God,  and  his  generation  from  eter- 
nity, is  false,  and  should  be  corrected  by  the  holy  scriptures. — III.  The  scrip- 
tures speak  indeed  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  holy  Spirit.  But  those  texts 
must  be  so  understood,  as  not  to  militate  with  the  clearest  and  most  certain 
doctrine  of  both  reason  and  scripture,  respecting  the  unity  of  the  divine  na- 
ture.— ^rV.  The  Son  of  God  mentioned  in  the  scriptures,  is  merely  the 
Reason  (xi>off)  and  Wisdom  (tirifr^uM)  of  God. — Those  who  have  trans- 
lated the  Greek  writers  concerning  Paul,  into  Latin, — De  Valois,  Petavius,  and 
others^ — commonly  render  the  Greek  word  kiyott  by  the  Latin  word  Ker- 
bum.  This  is  wrong.  From  the  Epistle  of  the  bishops  at  Antioch  to  Paul,  it 
is  clear,  that  he  understood  by  x»>«f  the  divine  Wisdom.  Hence  this  Greek 
word  is  equivalent  to  the  Latin  word  reUio.  Marius  Mercator,  whom  many 
follow  after,  (de  xii.  Anathematismo  Nestoriano,  in  his  0pp.  torn.  ii.  p.  128. 
edit.  Garnerii)  erroneously  says :  Verbum  Dei  Patris,  non  substantivam,  sed 
prolalivum,  vel  imperativum,  sensit  Samosatenus.  But  Paul  did  not  recog- 
nize the  word  irfopoftxdp  (prolativtim):  and  by  the  word  Xoyoc,  he  intended 
the  Wisdom  or  the  Reason  of  God ;  as  is  manifest  from  Epiphanius,  [p.  713.] 
who,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  not  always  sufficiently  accurate ;  (Heeres.  Ixv. 
p.  609.)  :  Ao7'Of  rofif^ovri  foptav,  otot  kv  4^;c?  ^f^f<^ou  iKsta-Tos  Ix*f  Myof.  Vocant 
sapientiam,  qualem  quilibet  homo  in  anima  possidet  divinitus  acceptam.— 
V.  This  Reasoti  of  God  was  at  rest  in  him,  from  eternity,  and  did  not  project 
or  attempt  any  thing  exterior  to  God.  But  when  God  determined  to  create 
the  visible  universe,  this  Reason  in  a  sense  proceeded  out  from  Grod,  and  acted 
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exteriorly  to  God.  On  this  account,  in  the  ecriptures,  it  is  metaphorically 
called  the  Son  cf  Qod. — ^VI.  The  Spirit  is  that  poujer^  which  God  possesses,  of 
producing  and  animating  all  things,  at  his  pleasure.  It  first  received  the  name 
of  Spirit,  when  it  manifested  itself  in  the  creation  of  the  world ;  and  it  is  ao 
called,  because  it  may  be  compared  to  the  totni  or  the  breathy  which  produces 
motions  in  the  air.  When  it  excites  pious  emotions  in  the  souls  of  men,  it  is 
called  the  holy  Spirit. — ^VIL  And  therefore,  until  God  entered  on  the  creation 
of  the  world,  and  operated  externally,  there  was  neither  any  Son  of  God,  nor 
any  holy  Spirit  And  yet  both  may,  in  a  certain  sense,  be  pronounced  etemalt 
because  they  eternally  existed  in  God. — VIII.  When  God  would  make  known 
to  men  a  way  of  salvation  superior  to  that  of  Moses,  he,  by  means  of  that  eter- 
nal power  of  his,  which  gives  life  and  motion  to  all  things,  and  which  is  called 
the  holy  Sptril,  begat,  of  the  Jewish  virgin  Mary,  that  very  holy  and  most  per- 
fect ffuzn,  Jesus :  and  this  man^  because  he  was  begotten  by  the  power  of  God, 
without  any  intervening  agency,  is  also  called  the  Son  cf  Crod;  just  as  a  house 
receives  the  name  of  its  builder.  (See  Dionysiw?  Epistle  to  Paul,  ubi  Supr. 
p.  274.) — IX.  This  extraordinary  man,  though  he  was  more  holy  and  more 
noble  than  any  other  mortal,  yet  lived  and  acted  in  the  way  and  manner  of 
other  men,  and  was  subject  to  all  tho  wants  and  frailties  which  are  incident  to 
our  nature.  And  all  the  things  which  he  either  did  or  suffered,  prove  clearly 
that  he  was  a  mere  man, — X.  But  to  enable  him  to  perform  the  functions  of  a 
divine  ambassadoTy  without  failure,  (for  as  a  man,  he  was  liable  to  errors  and 
defects,)  that  same  divine  Reason,  which  proceeded  forth  as  it  were  from  God 
at  the  time  the  world  was  created,  joined  itself  to  his' soul,  and  banished  from 
it  all  ignorance  on  religious  subjects  and  all  liability  to  failure. — At  what  time^ 
in  the  opinion  of  PavJ,  the  divine  Reason  or  Wisdom  became  associated  with 
the  soul  of  Christ,  I  do  not  find  stated.  I  can  suppose,  that  the  advent  of  the 
Reason  or  Word  of  God  to  the  man  Christ,  was  delayed  till  the  commencement 
of  his  public  functions.  Because,  previously,  the  man  Christ  did  not  need  the 
aid  of  this  eternal  Wisdom. — XI.  This  presence  of  the  divine  Wisdom,  (which 
is  nothing  different  from  God  himself,)  in  the  man  Christ,  makes  it  proper  that 
this  man  should  be,  and  he  is,  called  God.  AthanasiuSi  (de  Synodia,  Opp.  tom. 
i  P.  ii.  p.  739,) :  Oi  ird  Tl&uKtv  tov  Safca»0-«TMif  Xfyorrai,  Hftcrdv  va-rtfof 
[p.  714.]  f**r!k  *riy  ifaf^ftama-tf  Ut  ir/ioitorMc  <rfd'teiroui«'d'ai»  rw  th  puc-n 
4<xdF  Jird-ffljiroy  yryofhat,  Pauli  Samosateni  discipuli  dicunt  Christum  post  in- 
carnationem  ex  profectu  (I  am  not  sure,  that  Monlfaucon  here  gives  the  true 
import  of  the  Greek,  U  «-^o«o«-»f.)  Deum  factum  esse,  naturft  vero  nu- 
dum hominem  factum  esse. — XIL  It  will  be  no  mistake,  then,  if  we  say,  there 
are  itoo  Sons  of  God;  and  that  there  were  in  Christ  two  viro^rda-usy  or 
two  distinct  separately  existing  things,  two  forms  or  ^ficmvA, — XIII.  But  we 
must  be  careful  not  to  commingle  and  confound  the  acts  of  these  two  Sons  of 
God.  Each  acts  alone,  and  without  the  other.  The  divine  Reason,  with  no 
eoOperation  of  the  man,  speaks  by  Christ,  instructs,  discourses,  sways  the 
minds  of  the  auditors,  and  performs  the  miracles.  And  on  the  other  hand,  the 
man,  with  no  cooperation  of  the  divine  Reason  dwelling  in  him,  is  begotten,  is 
hungry,  sleeps,  walks,  suffers  pains,  and  dies. — ^XIV.  At  length,  when  the  man 
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Christ  had  fulfilled  hifl  misaioD,  the  divine  Reason  left  the  man,  and  returned  to 
God.  Epiphanius,  (Hieres.  Ixv.  {.  1.  p.  608.)  *  ^ri  nat^XAc  E'xd-ttv  e  xiy^t  hi^ 
>»«••  /u«vof,  %hi  jirixd^  vf^i  rdv  irai4fA.  Thi«  passage  is  miserably  translated 
by  Dion.  Petavius,  (as  are  many  other  passages  in  Epiphanius,)  thus :  Sed 
solum,  inqoit  Paulus,  adveniens  verbum,  totum  illud  administravit,  et  ad  patrem 
revertit  The  true  meaning  of  the  passage  is :  The  divine  Reason  came  (to 
the  man  Christ,  long  after  his  birth,  and  when  in  mature  life,)  and  solely  (with- 
out any  community  of  action  with  the  human  nature,)  operated  in  him,  and 
afierwards  returned  to  God. 

I  am  aware,  that  learned  men  have  made  the  system  of  Paul  coincident  with 
the  commonly  received  doctrine  of  Nestorius  concerning  Christ.  And  it  is  easy 
to  fall  into  such  an  opinion,  if  we  take  the  words  of  the  ancients  in  the  sense 
ordinarily  given  to  them.  And  indeed  there  is  some  affinity  between  the  Nes- 
torian  and  the  Samosatean  views.  Nor  is  this  coincidence  a  recent  discovery ; 
for  in  the  council  of  Ephesus,  in  the  fifth  century,  it  was  supposed  that  Paid 
prepared  the  way  for  Nestorius,  (See  HarduirCs  Concilia,  torn.  i.  p.  1271.) 
And  in  the  sixth  century,  Simeon  Betharsamensis,  (in  Asseman^s  Biblioth.  Orient 
Clement  VaUcana,  torn.  L  p.  347.)  tells  us :  Ex  Paulo  Samosateno  orta  est 
hieresis  duarum  naturarum  (or  rather,  personarum)  et  proprietatum,  operft- 
tionnmque  earum.  Simeon  here  refers  to  the  Nestprian  heresy. — Yet  there 
really  was  a  wide  difference  between  Nestorius  and  Paul  The  former  admit- 
ted a  plurality  of  persons  in  God ;  and  he  so  coupled  the  second  person  of  the 
divine  nature,  or  the  Son,  with  the  person  of  the  man  bom  of  Mary,  that  they 
continued  to  be  ttoo  distinct  persons.  Neither  of  these  positions  was  admitted 
by  Paul;  who  denied  any  distinction  of  persons  in  God,  and  supposed  that  the 
mere  reason  or  wisdom  of  God,  was  temporarily  joined  with  the  man  Christ,  and 
on  this  account,  he  acknowledged  but  one  person  in  Christ 

(3)  That  more  than  one  council  was  assembled  at  Antioch  against  Paul  of 
Samosata,  is  certain,  from  EusMus,  (Hist  Eccles.  L.  vii.  c.  28,  p.  278,)  and  from 
othera  But  how  many  councils  were  held,  cannot  easily  be  determined,  [p.  715.] 
That  the  last  was  held  in  269,  has  been  proved  by  THiemont  and  others,  by 
arguments  of  the  most  satisfactory  nature.  (See  TUlemont,  Memoires  pour 
-  -  -  -  lllistore  de  FEglise,  tome  iv.  p.  625.)  In  the  preceding  councils,  as 
Eusebitis  says,  Dogmatis  sue  novitatem  occultabat  (See  also  Theodorely  Hsb- 
ret  Fabul.  L.  ii.  p.  222,  223.)  Being  more  crafty  than  his  adversaries,  Paul 
deceived  the  bishops  with  his  ambiguous  terms,  so  that  they  thought  him  free 
fit>m  error.  This  might  easily  be  done,  as  may  be  inferred  from  what  has  been 
said  respecting  his  sentiments ;  and  especially  before  men  who  were,  indeed, 
well  disposed  in  regard  to  God  and  religion,  but,  as  is  quite  evident,  were  with- 
out human  learning,  simple-hearted,  and  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  art  of 
disputation.  Paul,  as  we  have  seen,  expressed  his  opinions  in  the  very  words 
and  phrases  used  in  the  bible,  and  did  not  deny  that  Christ  is  God,  and  the  Son 
<f  God,  and  that  m  God  we  must  distinguish  the  Father,  Son,  and  holy  Spirit: 
but  to  these  terms  he  affixed  a  different  meaning,  which  the  inexperienced  would 
not  perceive.  There  was  need,  therefore,  of  a  more  perspicacious  disputant, 
who  could  draw  the  man  out  of  his  hiding-places,  and  strip  him  of  his  disguises, 
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by  queries,  interrogatories,  and  accurate  distinctiona.  And  such  a  man  was 
at  length  found  in  Malchionj  then  a  presbyter  in  the  charch  at  Antioch ;  who 
had  once  been  a  teacher  of  eloquence,  and  had  presided  over  the  school  of  the 
Sophists  at  Antioch,  and,  therefore,  understood  well  all  the  artifices  by  which 
the  rhetoricians  of  that  age  managed  a  bad  cause.  This  man,  by  vanquishing 
Paul  in  argument,  is  a  tacit  witness  to  what  I  asserted,  that  the  other  persons 
engaged  in  this  controversy,  even  the  bishops,  were  men  deficient  in  learning 
and  talents,  and  inadequate  arbiters  in  such  subtle  controversies.  The  records 
of  this  discussion,  with  few  exceptions,  have  perished :  but  the  point  at  issue 
between  this  Samosatean  and  Makhion,  may  be  learned  from  Thevdorel ;  who 
tells  us,  (Haeret.  Fabul.  L.  ii.  c.  8,  Opp.  tom.  iv.  p.  223,)  that  Makhion  demon- 
strated: That  Paul  considered  Christ  to  be  ifd^fmirojf  3-i(«f  :t^*T«f  Itaffifrm 
Iff  i»/ulyoy,  hominem  insigniter  divinA  gratid  omatum.  By  artful  and  deceptive 
phraseology,  therefore,  PenU  had  endeavored  to  persuade  the  bishops,  and  per- 
haps had  actually  persuaded  some  of  them,  that  he  held  Christ  to  be  God ;  but 
Malchioru,  by  his  eloquence  and  skill,  detected  those  artifices  by  which  the  good 
bishops  had  been  beguiled.  Pavl  was  condemned  and  deposed,  by  the  suffrages 
of  the  bishops.  But,  as  Eusebius  informs  us,  (ubi  supr.  p.  282,)  he  refused  to 
vacate  (tw  rns  Uttxae^tas  oixov)  ike  house  cf  the  church.  This  phraseology 
shows,  as  learned  men  have  remarked,  that  the  bishops  of  Antioch  resided  in  the 
same  house,  in  which  the  church  ordinarily  assembled.  And  Paul  not  only  con- 
tinued to  occupy  the  house,  but  also  to  perform  the  functions  of  a  bishop;  as 
we  are  expressly  told  by  Theodoret,  (ubi  supr.  p.  223):  Tir  tSs  Umxnrtas  xarhxp 
[p.  716.]  i>y*/ui9f(ar.  Praefecturam  ecclesiae  dimittere  nolebat:  notwithstanding 
the  council  (as  Eusebius  informs  us)  had  appointed  Domnus  his  successor.  This 
however,  would  have  been  impossible,  if  the  people  of  Antioch  had  regarded 
the  decision  of  the  council  as  obligatory.  But,  undoubtedly,  the  majority  of  the 
people  chose  to  go  with  their  bishop,  rather  than  obey  the  council,  although  it 
was  very  large,  and  composed  (as  Eusebius  says)  ex  innumerabiiibus  fere  «pts- 
copis.  This  fact  is  confirmed  by  the  bishops  of  the  council  in  their  epistle, 
(apud  Eusebium,  ubi  supr.  p.  281.)  for  they  complain,  that  Paul  not  only  allowed 
Psalms  to  be  sung  in  honor  of  himse^,  in  the  church,  and  his  praises  to  be  eele~ 
brated  in  the  congregation,  Qf  ru  Xa«5,)  but  that  he  was  also  present  in  those 
assemblies,  and  did  not  rebuke  persons  who  pronounced  him  to  be  an  angd 
from  heaven,  come  among  men,  i.  e.  a  teacher  of  the  trUe  wisdom  which  is  from 
heaven.  The  christian  population  of  Antioch,  therefore,  or  at  least  a  large  por- 
tion of  them,  rejected  the  new  bishop ;  and  remaining  in  communion  with  Paul, 
continued  to  resort  to  the  house  where  he  resided  for  the  purpose  of  worship, 
and  with  willing  ears  listened  to  his  praises  publicly  proclaimed  from  the  pul- 
pit The  bishops,  in  their  Epistle,  express  their  great  displeasure  at  this :  but 
when  I  consider  carefully  the  whole  case,  I  think  they  must  themselves  have 
caused  the  evil  in  part  For  they  disregarded  the  rights  of  the  people,  in  the 
creation  of  a  new  bishop ;  and  they  do  not  conceal  the  fact,  that  they  alone,  with- 
out any  regard  to  the  judgment  and  authority  of  the  people,  placed  Domnus 
over  the  church  of  Antioch,  and  ordered  Paul  to  retire  from  his  post  They  say: 
H*rat^)ca9'd'»/uiv  Irtfof   dvr*   durZv   vn  itflid-«Ai»i  liwMfrC*  ft«r«0'T)ia'«i.     No8  ejMB- 
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«opi  oMeU  ftiinmB  alinm  ejus  loeo  episeopnm  ecclesus  catholics  pneponeie. 
They  acted  alone  in  the  appointment;  for  they  make  no  mention  of  the 
people,  or  of  the  church.    And  therefore,  the  people  of  Antioch  stood  up  for 
their  rights,  and  denied  that  it  was  lawful  for  the  council,  without  their  know- 
ledge or  consent,  to  undertake  so  great  a  matter,  and  substitute  another  man  in 
place  of  their  old  bishop.  And  this  shows  us,  how  Paul,  though  condemned  by 
so  many  bishops,  was  able  for  three  years  to  hold  a  position,  of  which  he  had 
been  pronounced  unworthy.  The  people  favored  him :  and  if  they  had  deserted 
him,  the  affair  would  have  soon  terminated.    And  yet  I  do  not  consider  it  an 
idle  supposition  of  some,  that  queen  Zenolna,  the  patroness  of  Paul,  afforded 
him  aid.  But  after  her  subjugation,  in  the  year  272,  the  c&^e  was  carried  before 
the  emperor  AvreUan,  (who  had  not  then  become  hostile  to  the  christians ;)  and 
he,  after  hearing  the  case,  decided,  (as  Eusebius  tells  us) :  Tovtok  vufAAt  t^v 
im9ff   Tit  Ir  Si    »«Ti  rif  lV«Af«v  sit   T»r    Pa»/uafa»r  wikn   EVfr«oiroi  tov  ^oy- 
fimret  i^ta'*rikkeiif.    lis  domum  tradi  debere,  quibus  Italici  Christianas  religi- 
onis  antistites  et  Romanus  episcopus  scriberent :  or,  that  the  building  should 
be  surrendered  to  those  whom  the  Italian  bishops  should  by  their  letter  a/pfrove. 
This  decision  of  the  emperor  deserves,  I  think,  a  more  careful  examination  than 
18  usually  given  it  In  the  first  place,  the  emperor  pays  no  regard  to  the  decision 
of  the  council  agaiuHt  Paul :  nor  does  he  order  his  ejectment  from  the  church,  as 
l%eodarety  and  after  him  many  others,  represent  The  decision  was  not  [p.  717.] 
in  relation  to  Paul  and  Domnus ;  nor  was  the  question,  which  of  them  was  the 
true  and  lawful  bishop  of  the  church  at  Antioch:  but  the  subject  under  consi- 
deration was,  the  possession  of  the  house,  and  the  rights  of  the  parties  who  con- 
tended about  it  before  the  emperor's  tribunal.    Aurelian  must  have  pronounced 
a  very  different  sentence,  if  he  approved  the  decree  of  the  council,  and  decided 
that  Paul  was  justly  deprived  of  his  office.  It  appears  moreover,  from  this  deci- 
sion, that  there  were  two  parties  at  Antioch,  who  contended  for  the  house  of  the 
church  before  the  emperor.    For  the  decree  speaks  of  them  in  the  plural  num- 
ber, (TovToic  vti^tu,  ».  T.  X.)    If  the  Antiochians  had  been  agreed,  and  had 
united  in  a  petition  against  Paul  on  his  refusing  to  vacate  the  church,  undoubt- 
edly, Aurelian  would  have  decided  in  favor  of  the  people  against  that  single 
man :  and  he  would  not  have  referred  the  case  to  the  judgment  of  the  Italian 
bishops.    But  there  was  a  division  in  the  community  at  Antioch :  no  small  part 
of  the  people— and  perhaps  also  many  of  the  neighboring  bishops,  (for  among 
them,  Paul  had  many  friends ;  as  the  Epistle  of  the  bishops,  preserved  by  Eu- 
sdnus,  testifies,) — ^took  sides  with  Paul :  while  others  preferred  Domnus,    And 
both  these  parties  contended  for  the  possession  of  the  house.    Hence,  thirdly, 
the  emperor  being  in  doubt,  and,  from  his  ignorance  of  the  christian  religion, 
unable  to  determine  which  party  had  the  most  valid  claim,  without  pronouncing 
any  judgment,  he  committed  the  case  to  the  decision  of  foreign  and  disinterested 
biRhops.    And  lastly,  having  learned  that  it  was  customary  with  the  christians 
to  submit  all  their  religious  controversies  to  the  determination  of  councils,  he 
thought  the  christian  rule  should  be  followed  in  this  case ;  and  therefore  he 
directed  the  bishop  of  Rome  to  assemble  the  Italian  bishops,  to  hear  and  judge 
the  case ;  and  he  deereed  that  the  decision  of  such  a  council  should  bind  the 
VOL.  n.  17 
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parties.  There  are  also,  as  I  apprehended,  some  implieadona  in  this  deeree  of 
the  emperor,  which  throw  light  on  the  discipline  of  the  chriatiana  in  that  agv, 
and  show  us,  that  the  bishop  of  Rome  could  decide  nothing  by  himself,  in  the 
controversiea  referred  to  him,  but  waa  obliged  to  aaaemble  the  btahops  of  Ital  j 
in  a  coQDcil.  It  hence  appears  very  manifest,  unleaa  I  am  greatly  deoeived,  that 
the  writers  on  ecclesiastical  affiura  wholly  misrepresent  this  act  of  the  emperor, 
and  that  the  thing  should  be  understood  very  differently.  Fred.  Spankeim,  (in  his 
Instil  Hist.  Eccl.  Opp.  torn.  L  p.  751,)  aays:  Qnnm  parere  nollet,  ae  aedibus 
episcopalibns  excedere  Paulns,  ab  ipso  Anreliano  imperatore  eo^rcendus  fuit  In 
the  same  manner  many  others :  and  all  of  them  wrong.  Some  tell  na,  more  dis- 
tinctiy,  that  the  whole  congregation  of  Antioch  went  before  the  emperor,  and 
besought  him  to  expel  the  degenerate  bishop  whom  the  council  had  condemned 
from  the  house  of  the  church :  and  that  the  emperor  consented : — ^whieh  is  no 
nearer  the  truth.  The  fact  was  this.  There  were  two  parties  at  Antioch,  the 
one  adhered  to  Paul,  and  the  other  regarded  Domnus  as  the  true  bishop;  and 
[p.  718.]  they  litigated  before  the  emperor,  respecting  the  lumse  of  the  church, 
and  not — be  it  carefully  noted — ^respecting  the  bishop.  And  this  waa  wise.  If 
they  had  carried  their  contest  about  the  bishop  before  the  emperor,  they  would 
have  exposed  to  its  enemies  those  evils  in  the  church,  which  should  be  kept 
from  public  view ;  and  they  would  undoubtedly  have  increased  the  odium  under 
which  they  already  lay.  Besides,  the  question  respecting  the  bishop,  being  a 
religious  one,  they  considered  it  as  not  pertaining  to  the  emperor's  jurisdiction. 
But  the  controversy  concerning  the  house^  was  purely  of  a  civil  nature,  and 
therefore  could  be  carried  into  the  forum.  Aurelian  did  not  venture  to  adjudge 
the  house  in  question  to  either  of  the  litigating  parties.  For  the  Roman  laws, 
aa  is  manifest,  could  not  be  applied  to  the  case.  The  emperor,  therefore,  per- 
mitted it  to  be  tried  by  the  christian  ecclesiastical  laws,  and  appointed  for  judges 
the  bishop  of  Rome  with  the  other  bishops  of  Italy;  because  the  oriental 
bishops,  having  sympathy  with  the  parties,  could  not  be  safely  trusted  to  decide 
the  case.  Such  being  the  facts,  I  cannot  agree  with  them  who  can  see,  in  this 
transaction,  evidence  of  the  emperor's  good  will  towards  the  christians.  For 
nothing  can  be  inferred  from  this  decree  of  his,  except  that  he  would  not  at  that 
time  have  the  christians  molested ;  and  this,  probably,  for  what  we  should  call 
political  reasons,  or  from  motives  of  state  policy.  Neither  can  I  accord  with 
those,  who  suspect  that  Aurelian  was  influenced  by  hatred  to  Zenobia,  whom  he 
knew  to  be  friendly  to  Paul ;  and  that  therefore  he  decided  the  ease  against 
him.  For  there  waa  no  controversy  respecting  Pauly  before  the  emperor ;  nor 
is  there  any  indication  of  ill-will  towards  him^  in  the  edict  of  Aurelian. 

§  XXXYL  The  Arabians  reclaimed  by  Origen.  Seduced  also 
by  philosophy,  beyond  a  doubt,were  those  Arabian  followers  of 
an  unknown  leader,  who  supposed  the  send  of  man  to  die  unih  the 
body;  and  that  it  would  hereafter,  along  with  the  tody,  be  restored 
by  God  to  life.  As  the  parent  of  this  sect  is  unknown,  they  are  de- 
nominated Arabians,  from  the  country  they  inhabited.   The  distur- 
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banoes  produced  by  this  sect  in  Arabia^  under  tbe  emperor 
Philip^  were  quieted  by  Origen;  who,  being  sent  for,  discussed 
the  subject  with  so  much  eloquence,  in  a  pretty  numerous  coim- 
oil,  called  for  the  purpose,  that  the  friends  of  the  error  gave  up 
their  opinion.(*) 

(1)  All  that  we  know  of  this  sect, — which  is  very  little^— is  to  be  found  in 
EuselnuSt  (Hist  Eccl.  L.  vi.  c.  37.  p.  233).  Those  adhering  to  it,  believed— L 
That  the  ioul  is  only  the  viuU  power^  pertaining  to,  and  moving  the  human 
body. — II.  Hence  they  concluded,  that  when  the  body  dies,  the  soul  also  be- 
comes extinct;  aa  EuaMu89tiyB:  9-vrttiro^iH0-x*tf  roic  0-6fnt9-i  xfti  vv9l'fp^(f*9-^at. 
This  laiiguage  can  have  no  other  meaning  than  that  above  expressed.  Those^ 
therefore,  are  not  to  be  regarded,  who  make  this  sect  agree  with  the  [p.  719.] 
so-called  Psychopanmfchians;  or,  with  those  that  believe  human  souls  to  be,  in- 
deed, distinct  essences  from  the  body,  and  that  they  continue  to  live  or  exist 
when  the  body  dies,  but  that  they  are  destitute  of  consciousness  and  per- 
ception, and,  as  it  were,  sJeep^  when  separate  from  the  body.  For  those  Arabians 
supposed  the  soul,  not  only  to  die  with  the  body,  but  also  to  become  extincL 
They,  therefore,  must  have  held  the  soul  to  be  a  constituent  part  of  the  body.~- 
The  author  of  this  sect,  I  can  suppose,  was  an  Epicurean  before  he  became  a 
Christian.  For  there  were,  undoubtedly,  in  that  age,  adherents  to  the  philoso- 
phy of  Epicurus,  both  in  Syria  and  Arabu.  When  he  became  a  Christian,  he 
attempted  to  combine  with  Christianity  his  philosophy  respecting  the  soul ;  or 
rather,  he  would  modify  Christianity  by  his  philosophy. — ^IIL  He  thei:efore 
taught  his  followers  to  believe,  that  God  will  hereafter  recall  to  life  the  whole 
man,  or  will  restore  to  the  body  that  vital  power  which  it  lost  at  death. 

§  XXXYn.  BenefiU  to  Christianity  from  Philosophy*  Yet, 
it  must  not  be  denied  that  Christianity  received  some  ad- 
vantages from  this  disposition  to  elucidate  theology  by  means  ot 
philosophy.  For,  in  the  first  place,  certain  doctrines,  which  had 
before  been  taught  indistinctly  and  ambiguously,  assumed  a  bet- 
ter form,  and  were  better  explained  in  the  discussions  with  those 
who  brought  philosophy  into  the  church.  In  the  next  place,  the 
growth  and  progress  of  the  Gnostic  sects  were  more  forcibly 
and  more  successfully  resisted  than  before,  by  such  as  brought  in 
the  aids  of  reason.  For  if  the  philosophical  light,  which  shone  in 
Origen  and  others,  was  not  great,  yet  it  was  sufficient  to  dissipate, 
and  entirely  to  overthrow  the  absurd  fictions  of  these  sects.  And 
therefore,  from  the  time  when  Christians  began  to  cultivate  philo- 
sophical knowledge,  the  Gnostics  were  unable  to  entice  so  many 
from  the  Catholic  ranks  into  their  camp,  and  to  found  so  many 
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new  associations,  as  in  the  preceding  century,  when  they  were 
assailed  only  with  scriptural  arguments.(')  Lcuidy,  this  light  of 
human  wisdom,  though  deceptive  and  dim,  which  some  doctors 
wished  to  unite  with  the  light  of  revelation,  was  useful  in  chasing 
from  the  church  some  opinions  which  the  Christians  had  re- 
ceived from  the  Jewish  schools,  but  which  were  thought  by  many 
to  be  of  a  holy  and  divine  origin. 

(1)  Those  who  combated  the  Gnostics  with  scriptand  arguments,  were  in 
general  poor  interpreters  of  the  Bible,  as  we  may  see  by  Jmeiucus,  and  they 
[p.  720.]  delighted  more  in  allegories,  than  in  the  proper  sense  of  scriptnre.  And 
the  Gnostics  opposed  allegories  to  allegories;  for  the  greater  part  of  them 
hunted  immoderately  after  mysteries  and  recondite  senses  in  the  sacred  books. 
But  which  party  expounded  scripture  most  correctly,  it  is  hard  to  say,  as  neither 
of  them  adopted  any  fixed  rules,  but  merely  followed  their  fancy.  Besides,  the 
Gnostics  had  many  other  modes  of  evasion,  so  long  as  they  were  assailed  only 
on  scriptural  grounds. 

§  XXXYIIL  chiiiasm  Tanqnished.  Amongthe  Jewish  opinions, 
to  which,  in  this  age,  Philosophy  proved  detrimental,  the  most 
distinguished  was  that  of  the  reign  of  Christ  on  earth,  a  thousand 
years,  with  the  saints  restored  to  their  bodies.  This  opinion,  I 
believe,  was  introduced  into  the  church  near  the  commencement 
of  the  Christian  commonwealth.  And  down  to  the  times  of  Ori» 
gen,  all  the  teachers  who  were  so  disposed,  openly  professed  and 
taught  it ;  although  there  were  some  who  either  denied  it,  or  at 
least  called  it  in  question.  But  Origen  assailed  it  fiercely ;  for  it 
was  repugnant  to  his  philosophy :  and,  by  the  system  of  biblical 
interpretation  which  he  discovered,  he  gave  a  different  turn  to 
those  texts  of  scripture  on  which  the  patrons  of  this  doctrine 
most  relied.  The  consequence  was,  that  this  error  lost  its  influ- 
ence with  most  Christians.  But,  a  little  past  the  middle  of  this 
century,  NepoSj  an  Egyptian  bishop,  endeavored  to  revive  it  and 
give  it  currency,  by  an  appropriate  treatise,  which  he  called  a 
Oonfutatio  AUegoristarum,  This  book  was  admired  by  many  in 
the  district  of  Arsinoe,  and  was  thought  to  confirm  the  visible 
reign  of  Christ  on  earth,  by  the  most  solid  argumenta  Hence 
great  commotions  arose  in  that  part  of  Egypt,  and  many  congre- 
gations gladly  resumed  their  expectation  of  the  future  millennium. 
But  these  commotions  were  quieted  by  Dionystusj  the  bishop  of 
Alexandria,  a  pupil  of  Origen,  and  inheriting  his  preceptor's  leam- 
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ing,  as  well  as  Ids  mildness  of  disposition.  In  the  first  place, 
he  held  a  discussion  with  one  Oorixcum,  the  head  and  leader  of 
the  controversy,  and  with  his  followers ;  in  which,  by  his  admo- 
nitions, arguments,  and  exhortations,  he  induced  them  to  give  up 
the  opinion  they  had  derived  from  the  treatise  of  Nepos:  and 
afterwards,  to  stop  np  the  fountain  of  the  evil,  he  wrote  a  confu- 
tation of  Nspos,  in  two  books,  entitled  de  Promtssionibus  divints. 
In  the  second  book  of  this  work  he  very  discreetly  treated  par- 
ticularly on  the  authority  of  the  Apocalypse  of  St.  John ;  from 
which  Nepos  had  derived  the  chief  support  of  his  opinion.(*) 

(1)  The  controversy  respecting  the  reign  of  Christ  on  the  earth,  which  [p.  721.] 
originated  from  the  book  of  the  Egyptian  bishop,  Nepos^  against  those  he  called 
AUegoristSt — all  the  writers  on  ecclesiastical  history,  narrate  to  as  from  Fuse- 
hiusy  (Hist  Eccl  L.  vii.  c.  24,  &c  p.  271,  &c.)  and  from  Gennadius  of  Mar- 
seilles, (de  Dogmat.  Eccles.  cap.  Iv.  p.  32.)  for  these  are  the  only  fathers,  who 
make  formal  mention  of  it.  Nor  is  there  any  great  deficiency  in  their  account, 
80  far  as  the  controversy  itself  is  concerned,  and  aside  from  the  causes  which 
produced  it :  and  yet  their  statements  appear  to  me  rather  jejune,  and  do  not 
embrace  every  thing  important  to  a  correct  understanding  of  the  controversy. 
I  will  therefore  add  some  thingn,  which  I  deem  worthy  of  being  known. — ^The 
doctrine  of  a  future  reign  of  Christ  on  the  earth,  a  thousand  years,  with  the 
saints,  was  undoubtedly  of  Jeioish  origin ;  and  it  was  brought  into  the  church, 
along  with  other  Jewish  notions,  by  those  Jews  who  embraced  Christianity. 
All  Jews  have  not  held  one  opinion,  as  to  the  termination  of  the  Messiah's 
reign ;  and  yet  many  among  them,  even  at  the  present  day,  limit  it  to  a  thou, 
sand  years.  Among  both  the  ancients  and  the  modems,  many  have  supposed, 
that  Cerinihus  first  propagated  this  error  among  the  Christians.  Few,  however, 
will  readily  agree  with  them,  if  they  consider,  that  this  sentiment  was  embraced 
by  many,— «.  g.  IrenaeuSy  Terlidlian,  and  others^ — ^who  abhorred  CertTUhuSy  and 
accounted  him  a  pest  to  Christianity.  Nor  do  I  think  Euselnus  is  to  be  trusted, 
when  he  tells  us,  (Hist  Eccl.  L.  iil  c.  39.  p.  112.)  that  the  expectation  of  a 
millennium,  flowed  down  to  the  subsequent  doctors,  from  PapiaSj  a  bishop  of 
Jerusalem  in  the  second  century.  For,  as  Papias  was  not  the  first  excogitator 
of  the  opinion,  but  received  it  from  others,  as  Eusebius  himself  concedes,  it  is 
clear,  that  at  least  some  Christians  before  Papiax,  hod  embraced  this  opinion ; 
and  therefore,  those  after  him  who  received  it,  may  have  learned  it  from  those 
who  lived  before  him.  And  Irerucus  (contra  Haereses  L.  v.  c.  33.  p.  333.)  cites 
Papias^  not  as  being  the  author  of  this  opinion,  but  as  bearing  his  testimony  to 
it  Tt  is  most  probable,  that  several  of  the  Jewish  Christians,  to  produce  some 
agreement  between  the  Jewish  doctrine  of  nn  earthly  kingdom  of  the  Messiah, 
and  the  christian  doctrine  of  our  Saviour's  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  to  combine 
the  Jewish  expectation  with  that  of  Christ  ians^-~conceived  in  their  minds,  and 
also  taught,  that  there  is  a  twofold  kingdom  of  Christ,  and  a  twofold  expecta- 
tion of  his  disciples :  and  many  of  the  christian  teachers  either  approved  this 
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device,  or  tolerated  it,  as  they  did  many  othera,  in  order  to  fiictlitate  the  trina- 
tion  of  Jews  to  the  christian  commanity.  We  know,  how  much  inclined  men 
are  to  combine  the  ideas  they  have  received  from  their  ancestors,  with  those 
which  they  are  compelled  by  evidence  to  admit ;  nor  are  we  ignorant  how 
much  was  conceded,  in  the  first  ages  of  the  church,  to  the  weakness  of  the  Jewa 
But,  however  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  in  the  second  century,  the  opinion 
that  Christ  would  reign  a  thousand  years  on  the  earth,  was  diffused  over  a  great 
[p.  722.]  part  of  Christendom ;  and  that  the  most  eminent  doctors  favored  it; 
and  no  controversy  with  them  was  moved  by  those  who  thought  otherwise. 
TertuUian  (contra  Marcioneno,  L.  iiL  c.  24.  p.  299.  edit  Rigalt.)  speaks  of  it  as 
the  common  doctrine  of  the  whole  church.  He  says :  Confitemur,  (Mark ;  he 
speaks  without  limitation ;  not  a  particle,  to  intimate  that  the  sect  of  the  Mon- 
tanists,  to  which  he  belonged,  differed  from  other  christians  on  this  subject,)— 
confitemur,  in  terra  nobis  regnum  repromissum,  sed  ante  coelum,  sed  alio  statu. 
(Then  inserting  some  remarks  on  the  nature  of  this  kingdom,  he  proceeds :) 
Haec  ratio  regni  terreoi,  post  cujus  mille  annos,  intra  quam  aetatem  concludi- 
tur  sanctorum  resurrectio,  et  qus  sequuntur. — As  we  learn  from  Jerome^  (Catal. 
Scriptor.  Eccl.  c  18.)  and  from  the  passage  of  TertuUian  just  quoted,  TertuUian 
had  written  a  book  expressly  on  the  subject,  entitled  de  Spe  Fidelium :  but  the 
book  is  lost.  He  errs,  however,  in  attributing  to  the  whole  church,  an  opinion 
which  was  held  only  by  a  large  part  of  it  Yet  this  is  certain,  from  Justin 
Martyr,  (Dial,  cum  Tryph.  p.  243.  247.  edit  Jebbii,)  and  others,  that  very 
many,  and  they  men  of  great  influence,  thought  as  he  did ;  nor  were  they,  on 
that  account,  taxed  with  corrupt  doctrine.  One  Caius,  indeed,  a  Roman  pres- 
byter, in  a  dispute  with  Proclus,  (as  we  learn  from  Eusebius,  Hist  Eccl.  L  iiL 
c.  28.  p.  100.)  criminates  Cerinthus,  for  holding  out  the  expectation  of  a  terres- 
trial kingdom  of  Christ,  abounding  in  all  sorts  of  pleasures ;  but  his  phraseology 
puts  it  beyond  controversy,  that  he  censured,  not  so  much  that  reign  of  Christ, 
as  the  corporeal  pleasures  in  it  which  he  supposed,  truly  or  falsely,  Cerinthus 
had  promised.  For  there  were,  in  that  age,  two  opinions  respecting  this  kingdom 
of  Christ  Some  supposed,  that  in  it  holy  men  would  live  in  the  same  manner 
as  men  now  do,  and  would  freely  indulge  in  all  the  pleasures  which  can  be  de- 
rived from  the  senses.  Others,  although  they  did  not  exclude  all  the  sensual 
delights  from  that  new  kingdom  of  Christ,  (which,  for  various  reasons,  was  im- 
possible,)  yet  they  supposed  its  chief  happiness  to  consist  in  the  joys  and  plea^ 
sures  of  the  mind.  Says  TertuUian,  (in  the  passage  before  cited,  p.  499.) : 
Hanc  novam  civitatem  dicimus  excipiendis  resurrectione  Sanctis  et  refovendis 
omnium  honorum  utique  spirilualium  copid  in  compensationem  eorum,  quae  in 
saeculo  vel  despeximus,  vel  amisimus,  a  Deo  prospectam.  Si  quidero  et  justum 
et  Deo  dignum,  illic  quoque  exultare  famulos  ejus,  ubi  sunt  et  afflicti  in  nomine 
ipsius.  Whoever  reads  this  passage  carefully,  will  clearly  perceive,  that  the 
patrons  of  this  opinion  expected  sensual  enjoyments  in  that  kingdom  of  Christ; 
for  it  says.  The  saints  wiU  be  refreshed,  in  compensation  for  the  pleasures,  which 
in  their  former  life  they  renounced  for  Christ's  sake.  But  from  these  pleasures 
they  excluded  all  lusts,  and  promised  a  higher  delight  in  spiritual  thin^/s. 
[p.  723.]    Those  who  were  addicted  to  the  former  opinion,  were  again  divided 
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Into  two  classes,  as  we  shall  soon  see ;  but  both  were  considered  as  doing  a 
great  injury  to  Christ,  and  to  the  promises  be  has  left  us.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  followers  of  the  latter  and  more  moderate  opinion,  were  supposed  to  hold 
nothing  very  unbecoming  in  a  Christian,  and  were  accounted  as  brethren. 

But  in  the  third  century,  the  reputation  of  this  more  moderate  doctrine  declined; 
and  first  in  Egypt,  through  the  influence  especially  of  Origen ;  and  afterwards 
in  the  other  portions  of  the  christian  world,  in  which  the  opinions  of  Origen 
gradually  acquired  a  high  reputation.  And  yet  it  could  not  be  exterminated  in 
a  moment ;  it  still  had,  here  and  there,  some  respectable  advocates.  Oriffen, 
in  various  passages  of  his  works  still  extant,  censures  and  rebukes,  vehemently, 
those  who  anticipated  an  earthly  kingdom  of  Christ,  and  sensual  pleasures  in 
it  And  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the  second  Book  of  his  work  de  Principiis, 
(Opp.  tom.  L  p.  104,  dLc.)  he  assails  them  expressly,  both  with  philosophical 
arguments,  and  the  exegetical  principles  whkh  he  had  adopted.  In  this  chapter, 
which  is  entitled  Cf  the  Promises,  although  he  appears  to  assail  only  those 
patrons  of  a  millennial  kingdom,  who  promised  themselves  in  it  nuptials,  festivi. 
ties,  ofllces,  honors,  palaces,  &c.  or,  to  use  his  own  language,  Secundum  vita 
hujus  conversationem  per  omnia  similia  fore  putabant  omnia  qutt  de  repromis- 
gionibus  expectantur,  id  est,  ut  iterum  sit  hoc,  quod  est ;  yet,  by  opposing  his 
own  doctrine  concerning  the  divine  Promises  to  theirs,  he  refutes  also  those 
who  expressed  themselves  more  refinedly  and  wisely,  respecting  the  joys  and 
felicities  of  this  kingdom.  For  he  utterly  deprives  souls,  separated  from  the 
body,  of  all  hope  of  receiving  pleasure  from  the  senses;  destroys  all  expectation 
of  any  kingdom,  to  be  established  by  Christ  on  this  earth ;  and  maintains,  that 
God  has  promised  nothing  to  souls,  except  an  increase  of  knowledge,  both 
natural  and  revealed.  In  this  discussion,  there  are  some  things  of  which  even 
modem  philosophers  need  not  be  ashamed.  For  he  infers  from  the  boundless 
desire  of  knowledge  natural  to  the  mind,  that  God  will  satisfy  that  desire :  and 
therefore,  that  the  soul,  if  duly  prepared  in  this  life,  and  purified  from  its  de- 
filements, will,  after  its  retirement  from  the  body,  mount  on  high,  rove  among 
tlie  celestial  orbs,  discern  clearly  and  manifestly,  things  which  it  only  knew 
obscurely,  while  it  resided  in  the  body  and  was  clogged  by  the  senses,  and  will 
also  comprehend  the  grounds  and  reasons  of  all  the  divine  plans  and  opera- 
tions.— But  I  am  diverging  from  my  subject. — Origen  was  more  decidedly  op- 
posed to  this  doctrine  of  an  earthly  kingdom  of  Christ,  afibrding  pleasures, 
than  others  were,  partly  in  consequence  of  the  philosophy  he  embraced,  and 
partly  by  the  system  of  biblical  interpretation  which  he  exclusively  approved. 
Agreeably  to  the  system  of  philosophy  which  he  adopted,  human  bodies  are  the 
penitentiaries  of  souls,  which  are  doing  penance  for  the  sins  they  com-  [p.  724.] 
mitted  in  a  former  life ;  the  senses,  and  the  use  of  the  senses  by  the  soul,  are 
a  great  impediment  to  the  celestial  and  rational  soul ;  they  prevent  it  from  dis- 
cerning and  fully  knowing  the  truth ;  sensitive  pleasures  and  delights,  even 
such  as  are  lawful,  allure  to  evil  and  poison  the  soul ;  the  man,  therefore,  who 
\»  desirous  of  salvation,  should  withdraw  his  attention  from  the  senses  and  from 
pleasures,  and  should  nourish  his  soul  with  the  contemplation  of  things  alto- 
gether foreign  from  the  senses ;  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  life  should 
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be  avoided ;  and  the  body  should  be  treated  with  rigor,  and  be  divested  of  its 
natural  energies.  A  man  imbaed  with  such  sentiments,  could  by  no  means 
believe,  that  Christ  will  set  up  a  kingdom  on  earth,  in  which  his  friends,  clothed 
with  new  bodies,  will  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  sense.  On  the  other  hand,  Origen 
was  obliged  to  modify  and  debase  the  christian  doctrine  of  the  future  resurrec 
tion  of  our  bodies  and  of  the  reunion  of  our  souls  to  them,  so  that  it  should 
contain  nothing  opposed  to  his  opinion  of  the  nature  of  a  rational  soul :  and 
that  he  did  so,  is  very  well  known. — And  then,  how  much  the  method  of  in- 
terpreting the  bible,  which  he  prescribed,  might  dissuade  him  from  admitting 
this  millennial  kingdom,  the  copious  remarks  already  made  upon  it,  will  make 
manifest  For  he  wished  to  have  the  literal  and  obvious  sense  of  the  words  dis- 
regarded, and  an  arcane  sense,  lying  concealed  in  the  invelop  of  the  words,  to 
be  sought  for.  But  the  advocates  of  an  earthly  kingdom  of  Christ,  rested  their 
cause  solely  on  the  natural  and  proper  sense  of  certain  expressions  in  the  bible; 
e.  g.  Matth.  v.  6.  and  xxvi.  29.  Luke  xix.  17.  and  other  similar,  passages,  named 
by  IrerueuM  and  Origen.  His  mind,  therefore,  could  not  help  revolting  from 
their  opinion ;  and  he  accounted  it  a  great  reproach  to  them,  that  they  neglect* 
ed  what  he  considered  the  marrow  of  the  sacred  books,  and  dwelt  only  upon 
their  exterior.  He  says,  (de  Principiis,  L.  ii.  c.  11. }  2.  p.  104.):  Quidam  la- 
borem  quodammodo  intelligentiee  recusantes,  et  superficiem  quandam  legis 
liters  consectantes  -  -  Apostoli  Pauli  de  resurrectione  corporis  spiritali  (Mark 
this  language,)  sententiam  non  sequentes.  And  having  expatiated  much  on 
this  censure,  he  closes  with  the  following  sentence :  Hoc  ita  sentiunt,  qui  Chrifr. 
to  quidem  credentes,  Judaico  autem  quodam  sensu  scripturas  divinaa  intelli* 
gentes,  nihil  ex  his  dignum  divinis  pollicitationibus  pnesumpserunt.  See  also, 
what  he  says  in  his  xviith  tome  on  Matth.  (0pp.  tom.  ill.  p.  826.  Au^.  of  the  new 
edit.)  where  he  reckons  it  a  great  excellence  of  lyopoUcgy,  (such  is  his  term 
for  the  allegorical  mode  of  interpretation,)  that  the  defenders  of  a  millennial 
kingdom  cannot  be  confuted  in  any  other  manner.  In  the  Prologue  to  his 
Commentary  on  the  Canticles,  (0pp.  tom.  iii.  p.  28.)  he  promises  a  formal  dis- 
cussion, in  another  place,  with  such  as  anticipate  sensual  pleasures  in  a  kingdom 
[p.  726.]  of  Christ :  and  perhaps  he  fulfilled  his  promise.  Simpliciores  quidam 
nescientes  distinguere  ac  secemere,  quae  sint  quae  in  seripturis  divinis  interiori 
homini,  quee  vero  exteriori  deputanda  sint,  vocabulorum  simititudinis  falsi  ad 
ineptaa  quasdam  fabulas  et  figmenta  inania  se  contulerint :  ut  etiam  post  resur* 
rectionem  cibis  corporalibus  utendum  credercnt.  -  -  Sed  de  his  alias  videbimus. 
This  bitter  and  censorious  language  shows,  how  odious  this  sect  was  to  Origen. 
The  opinion  which  Origen  resisted  with  so  much  resolution,  Nepos^  a  bishop 
of  some  unascertained  city  in  Egypt,  endeavored  to  restore  to  its  former  credit^ 
by  a  work  written  in  defence  of  it,  which  he  intitled  lAf>^;^ov  Akxuycft^^r^ 
xiy^ft  ConftUationem  Allegorvitarum.  The  opposers  of  this  kingdom  of  Christ, 
he  called  Allegorists ;  becauRC  they  maintained  that  the  texts  of  scripture,  on 
which  the  friends  of  the  doctrine  rested  its  defence,  were  allegories  or  mere  me- 
taphors. This  appellation  seems  to  have  been  given  them  in  contempt  by  their 
antagonists,  as  early  as  the  times  of  Ireruzus,  See  his  work  (contra.  Hsres.  L. 
v.  c  36,  p.  336.)    Yet  I  can  scarcely  doubt,  that  Nepos  had  especially  before  hia 
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mind  Origen  and  his  disciples ;  who  were  spoken  against  by  many  on  account 
of  their  excessive  love  of  allegories,  and  who,  by  their  principles  of  interpreta- 
tion, pressed  very  hard  upon  the  friends  of  a  millennial  kingdom.  But  Nepoi 
was  not  one  of  those  extravagant  Chiliasts^  of  whom  CerirUhus  is  said  to  have 
been  the  leader,  and  who  taught  that  all  kinds  of  corporeal  pleasures  are  to  be 
expected  in  the  approaching  kingdom  of  Christ:  but  he  agreed  with  the  other 
and  more  moderate  class,  who,  although  they  did  not  exclude  all  sensual  plea, 
sures  from  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  yet  circumscribed  them  within  very  narrow 
limits.  For  this  we  have  the  testimony  of  Oennadius  of  Marseilles ;  (de  Eccles. 
Dogmatibus,  cap.  Iv.  p.  32,)  who,  while  he  leaves  the  doctrine  of  Nepos  ii(  much 
obscurity,  yet  says  enough  to  show,  that  Nepos  did  not  belong  to  the  company 
of  the  Corinthians.  And  his  antagonist  DionysiiUy  makes  him  to  have  been  an 
estimable  man,  and  among  other  commendable  acts,  ascribes  to  him  the  compo- 
sition of  very  beautiful  hymns.  Germadius  says :  In  divinis  promissionibus, 
nihil  terrenum  vel  transitorium  expectemus,  sicut  Melitani  sperant  Non  nuptia- 
rom  eopuUm,  sicut  Cerinthus  et  Marcion  delirant.  Non  quod  ad  cibum  vel  ad 
potum  pertinet,  sieut  Papia  auctore,  Irensus  et  Tertullianus  et  Lactantius  acqui- 
escunt.  Neque  post  mille  annos  (I  suspect  here  is  a  corrupt  reading,  and  that 
the  word  post  before  miUe,  should  be  omitted.  For  Nepos  did  not  teach  that 
Christ's  kingdom  was  to  commence  aiter  a  thousand  years,  but  that  it  was  to 
eontinue  a  thousand  years)  post  resurrectionem  regnum  Christi  in  terra  futurum, 
et  eaactos  cum  illo  in  deliciis  regnaturos  speremus,  sicut  Nepos  docuit,  qui  pri^ 
mam  justorom  resurrectionem  et  secundam  impiorum  confinxit  This  passage 
is  well  fnmed  for  discriminating  the  various  sects  of  the  so  called  MUienarians 
of  the  early  ages.  For  Gennadnu  enumerates  four  opinions  among  [p.  726.] 
them.  The  first  is  that  of  the  Mditaiti^  which  is  here  obscurely  stated,  and,  so 
fiur  as  I  know,  is  not  explained  by  any  of  the  ancients.  The  second  is  that  of 
Cerinthus  aild  Marcion,  who  promised  men  pleasures  of  every  kind,  and  especi- 
ally those  arising  from  the  conjunction  of  the  sexcH,  and  therefore  allowed  a 
place  for  nuptials  in  the  new  Jerusalem.  The  third  class  was  a  little  more  de- 
oent  It  included  Papias^  Irenaus,  and  others.  These  were  indeed  ashamed  to 
admit  of  marriages  in  that  kingdom ;  yet  they  did  not  hesitate  to  allow,  that  ita 
citizens  would  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  eating  nnd  drinking.  But  the  food  ad- 
mitted  by  them,  was  not  to  be  like  ours,  gross,  oppressive,  and  hard  of  dige»- 
tion,  but  of  a  higher  character,  more  excellent,  and  more  subtile.  Hence,  it 
appears  also,  that  tlie  bodieM  they  assigned  t»  the  just  when  recalled  to  life, 
would  be  more  excellent,  more  sprightly,  and  more  etherial  than  ours.  The 
fourth  opinion  was  that  of  Nepos,  who  taught  in  general,  that  the  saints  wUl  reign 
in  delights.  The  nature  of  these  delights  Gennadius  does  not  explain.  But  as 
he  distinctly  represents  Nepos  as  differing  from  all  those  before  named,  it  is 
clear,  that  he  did  not  include  connubial  pleasures*  nor  those  of  feasting  and 
carousing,  among  the  delights  of  the  citizens  of  Christ  He  doubtless  conceded 
to  them  very  splendid,  convenient,  and  agreeable  mansions,  serene  and  pleasant 
skies,  the  delights  of  the  eye,  the  ear,  the  smell,  and  perhaps  also  some  new  and 
etlierial  kind  of  aliment,  suitable  for  bodies  entirely  different  from  ours  and  pos- 
sessing almost  the  nature  of  spirits.    But  the  greatest  part  of  their  happiness 
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was  to  consist  in  mental  pleasures,  in  continual  intercourse  with  perfectly  holy 
minds,  in  the  contemplation  of  the  providence  and  works  of  God,  in  their  daily 
advance  in  the  knowledge  of  divine  and  human  things,  in  Uie  exercise  of  the 
purest  love,  and  in  the  joy  arising  from  an  increase  of  knowledge  and  intelli- 
gence.— The  book,  in  which  Nepos  set  forth  his  opinions,  was  admired  especially 
by  one  Coracion,  a  presb3rter  doubtless  in  the  province  of  Arsino^,  and  also  by 
many  other  citizens  of  that  province.  I  suppose  it  was  written  in  an  eloquent 
and  pleasing  style,  and  on  that  account,  more  than  from  the  force  of  its  reason- 
ing, it  charmed  the  minds  of  the  incautious.  For  as  Dionysius  (cited  by  Euae- 
bius)  tells  us,  Nepos  was  an  elegant  poet,  and  had  composed  very  beautiful 
hymns,  which  were  sung  in  all  the  churches  of  Egypt.  And  I  therefore  have 
no  doubt,  his  work  was  written  in  a  flowery  style,  such  as  poets  usually  adopt. 
That  Coracion  was  a  presbyter  of  some  village  in  the  province  of  Arsino^.  appears 
to  me  evident  from  the  language  used  by  Dionysius  (in  Eusebius  p.  272.)  For 
he  says,  that  when  he  wished  to  confute  publicly  the  opinion  of  Nepos,  he  called 
together  the  presbyters  and  teachers  who  taught  in  single  villages.  From  this  it 
appears,  that  no  one  of  the  bishops  embraced  the  opinion  of  Nepos  ;  nor  did  the 
doctrine  find  adherents  in  the  cities,  but  only  in  the  villages  and  hamlets.  He 
[p.  727.]  also  informs  us,  that  Coracion^  when  convinced  of  his  error,  promised 
no  more  to  preach  (ft^ia-xtn)  that  doctrine  to  the  people.  He  therefore  sustained 
the  oflSce  of  a  preacher  and  presbyter  m  some  village.  But  the  opinion  so  high- 
ly approved  by  Coracion  and  many  other,  though  it  was  quite  moderate,  and 
differed  much  from  the  fictions  of  the  grosser  Chiliasts,  could  by  no  means  find 
approbation  with  Dionysius,  who,  as  abundantly  appears,  was  much  attached  to 
the  principles  of  Origen.  For,  that  souls  once  happily  released  from  their  pri- 
sons, should  agam  become  united  to  bodies  possessing  sensations  and  appetites, 
and  susceptible  of  sensual  pleasures,  and  should,  during  a  thousand  years,  use 
the  perishable  good  things  of  this  life  and  the  allurements  to  all  evil,  was  wholly 
repugnant  to  Uie  precepts  taught  by  Origen  to  his  followers.  Therefore,  first, 
in  a  public  discussion  of  three  days  continuance,  in  the  very  province  where  the 
error  prevailed,  Dionysius  confuted  the  arguments  of  Nepos ;  and  then  also,  in 
two  written  tracts,  he  demonstrated  that  all  the  promises  of  Christ's  kingdom 
had  reference  to  the  soul  and  to  the  celestial  world.  In  the  second  tract  he  la^ 
bored,  not  indeed  to  destroy,  but  to  diminish,  the  credit  of  those  divine  visions 
of  St.  John, from  which  Nepos  had  drawn  his  principal  arguments;  by  contend- 
ing that  the  book  called  the  Apocalypse  was  not  the  work  of  Sl  John  the 
Apostle,  but  of  some  other  person  of  the  same  name ;  a  holy  man,  indeed,  and 
one  divinely  inspu^d,  yet  inferior  to  an  Apostle.  This  discussion  respecting  the 
Apocalypse  of  St,  John,  a  part  of  which  is  preserved  by  Eusebius,  contains 
several  things  both  interesting  and  useful  to  be  known :  not  the  least  of  which 
is  this,  that  Dionysius  evidently  supposed,  there  were  different  degrees  of  what 
is  called  divine  inspiration;  and  that  greater  light  and  power  were  divinely  im- 
parted to  the  Apostles  when  they  wrote,  than  to  other  writers  who  were  influ- 
enced by  the  holy  Sphit,  but  who  had  not  the  honor  to  be  Apostles.  For  in  the 
close  of  his  discourse  he  tells  us,  that  SL  John,  through  the  divine  munificence, 
manifestly  received  not  only  the  gift  of  knowledge,  but  also  that  of  utterance  or 
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eloquence.  Td  x^'^f**''  *''"'  >i'w«'M»f,  xkt  <ra{  ffi^'utf.  But  the  writer  of  the  Apo- 
calypse, he  thinkii,  received  indeed  from  God  y9<i^if  and  wf9fav(a»y  the  gtfl  of 
knowledge  and  prophecy,  but  not  that  rhg  pfdrtmsi  or  that  of  utterance  and  eUh 
quence.  Therefore  his  inspiration  was  less  perfect  than  that  of  John  and  the 
other  Apostles.  What  consequences  may  be  drawn  from  this  doctrine,  I  need 
not  state.  But  it  is  very  probable,  that  Dianysius  supposed,  the  doctrines  of 
religion  can  be  fully  proved  only  from  the  writings  of  Apostles^  to  whom,  as  be 
supposed,  God  granted  complete  inspirtUian,  and  not  from  the  writings  of  those, 
to  whom  was  given  less  full  inspiration,  or  inspiration  inferior  to  the  Apoetolu 
cal  For  unless  he  supposed  so,  the  object  of  his  elaborate  discussion  respect- 
ing the  auttior  of  the  Apocalypse,  cannot  be  discovered. — ^Perhaps  the  remaric  is 
worth  adding,  that  it  appears  from  the  account  Dionysius  gives  of  his  [p.  728.] 
conference  with  the  followers  of  Nepos,  that  he  pursued  with  them  the  Socratic 
and  Platonic  mode  of  discussion,  that  by  questions  and  answers :  ^hich  shows  in 
what  school  he  had  been  trained. 

§  XXXIX.  Rise  of  JHanichaeisiii*  Amid  these  efTorts  of  the 
more  sagacious  Christian  doctors,  by  means  of  philosophy,  to  ar- 
rest the  progress  of  the  Gnostic  sects,  and  to  purge  Christianity 
fix)m  Jewish  defilements,  a  little  past  the  middle  of  the  century, 
a  new  pest,  worse  than  all  that  preceded,  invaded  the  church 
from  Persia;  and,  although  the  greatest  and  wisest  men  with- 
stood it,  both  in  oral  discussion  and  in  books,  yet  they  could  not 
prevent  its  spreading  with  surprising  rapidity,  almost  throughout 
Christendom,  and  captivating  a  vast  midtitude  of  persons  of 
moderate  talents  and  judgment.  Makes,  a  man  of  uncommon 
genius,  eloquence,  and  boldness,  and  richly  endowed  with  all  the 
qualities  which  can  easily  move  and  inflame  the  popular  mind, — 
either  misled  by  some  mental  disease,  or  actuated  by  the  love  of 
fame,  devised  a  new  system  of  religion,  which  was  a  strange  com- 
pound of  the  ancient  Persian  philosophy  and  Christianity ;  and 
boldly  urged  it  upon  the  people,  as  being  divinely  communicated 
to  men.  The  man  himself  experienced  very  adverse  fortune,  and 
died  a  miserable  death ;  but  the  way  of  salvation  which  he  pro- 
posed, though  ftdl  of  monstrous  ideas  and  puerile  conceptions, 
and  in  no  respect  superior  to  the  Gnostic  fables,  and  more  absurd 
than  most  of  them,  obtained  a  wider  circulation  than  any  of  the 
sects  of  the  preceding  times.  Nor  will  this  be  strange  to  a  per- 
son understanding  its  character.  For,  if  we  regard  its  doctrines, 
they  are  all  popular,  and  explain  whatever  is  abstruse  and  diffi- 
cidt  of  comprehension,  in  the  manner  best  suited  to  vulgar  ap- 
prehension ;  and  if  we  regard  its  moral  precepts,  they  are  gloomy, 
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and  impress  the  beholder  ¥rith  a  great  show  of  sanctity,  self- 
denial,  and  contempt  for  worldly  things.  Such  systems  of  religion, 
though  void  of  solidity,  yet,  through  the  weakness  of  human 
nature,  generally  find  many  friends  and  followers.(*) 

(1)  Of  all  the  sects  in  the  first  ages  of  the  church,  none  is  more  notorious, 
none  was  more  difficult  to  be  subdued  and  put  down,  none  had  a  greater  num- 
ber of  friends,  than  that  founded  by  Manes;  a  prodigy  of  a  man,  and  venerable 
[p.  729.]  in  a  degree,  even  in  the  frenzy  by  which  he  was  actuated.  There  is 
much  similarity  between  him  and  Mohammed ;  for  the  former,  like  the  latter, 
boasted  of  divine  visions,  proclaimed  himself  divinely  commissioned  to  reform 
the  corrupted  religion  of  the  Christiana,  and  restore  it  to  its  original  perfection; 
showed  a  book,  which  he  falsely  stated  was  dictated  to  him  by  God,  and  sought 
to  obtrude  it  upon  mankind ;  and  finally,  has  left  the  succeeding  ages  in  doubt, 
whether  he  should  be  classed  among  the  delirious  and  fanatical,  or  among  the 
artful  impostors. — The  number  of  the  ancient  documents,  from  which  the  his- 
tory and  thB  doctrines  of  Maries  may  be  learned,  is  not  inconsiderable.  For, 
not  to  mention  the  well-known  authors  who  wrote  avowedly  on  the  sects  of  the 
early  times,  namely,  Epiphanius,  Auffusiine^  EusMus,  Theodortt,  DamascenuSy 
and  Phiiaster;  there  are  extant  some  of  the  writings  of  Manez  himself,  and  his 
disciples,  from  which  the  opinions  of  the  sect  may  be  illuslrated,  and  the  false 
expositions  of  them  be  corrected.  We  have  a  large  part  of  a  tract  of  Manes,  in 
a  Latin  translation  firoro  the  original,  whether  Greek  or  Syriac,  entitled  Ejnstola 
FundamerUi ;  contained  in  a  work  of  Augustine,  in  confutation  of  it.  We  have 
a  small  part  of  his  Sermo  de  Fide,  in  Epipkanius,  (Hseres.  Ixvi.  14.  tom.  i.  p.  630.) 
We  have  his  Epistoia  ad  MarceUum;  (in  the  Archelai  Acta  cum  Manete,  p.  d. 
edit  Zaccagnii.)  We  have  some  fragments  of  his  Epistle  to  a  certain  woman, 
called  Menoch;  preserved  by  Augustine  in  his  imperfect  work  adversus  Julia^ 
num  Pelagianum.  We  have^  lastly,  some  fragments  of  his  Epistles,  extracted 
f^om  a  manuscript  in  the  Jesuits*  College  at  Paris,  and  published  by  Jo.  Alb. 
Fabrieius,  (in  his  Bibliotheca  Graeca,  vol.  v.  p.  284.)  In  the  next  place,  there 
are  extant  the  Acta  disputatumis  Archelai,  epvtccpi  Mesapotamioi,  cum  Manete^ 
first  published  by  Laur.  Alex.  Zaccagnius,  (in  his  Collectanea  Monumentor. 
veteris  EccIesisB  Gr.  et  Latinae,  Rome,  1698,  4to.)  and  re-published  by  Jo.  Alb. 
Fabricius,  (in  the  second  vol.  of  tlie  Opera  Hippolyti)  This  is  a  very  ancient 
work,  and  was  known  among  Christians  in  the  fourth  century;  as  is  manifest 
ftom  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  and  from  Epiphanius.  The  credibility  and  authority 
of  this  tract  are,  indeed,  learnedly  impugned  by  Tsnac  de  Beausobre,  in  his  His- 
tory of  Manichaeism,  (vol.  I  c.  12«  13.  p.  129.)  who  thinks  it  a  fidble,  composed 
by  some  Greek  scribbler  of  the  fourth  century,  about  the  year  330,  and  derived 
partly  from  hearsay,  true  or  false,  and  partly  from  the  ingenuity  of  the  writer; 
and  intended  to  exhihit  the  base  character  of  the  Manicheean  errors.  And  he 
shows,  plainly  enough,  that  these  acts  contain  some  things,  of  the  truth  of  which 
there  is  good  reason  to  doubt  But^  I  think,  he  has  not  given  evidence,  that  no 
such  discussion  ever  occurred  between  Archelaus  and  Manes.  This  certainly 
cannot  be  legitimately  inferred,  from  some  few  historical  errors  admitted,  or 
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■eeming  to  be  admitted,  by  the  writer;  nor  from  the  silence  of  some  among  the 
ancients  and  modems  respecting  these  Acts.  Yet  no  better  arguments  [p.  730.] 
are  offered  by  this  very  learned  man,  who  possessed  genius  of  a  high  order,  but 
was  too  ready  to  question  the  credibility  of  the  ancient  Christian  writers,  and 
too  often  relied  upon  his  own  conjectures.  But,  be  this  as  it  may,  these  AcU 
are  certainly  of  high  antiquity ;  and  as  the  depreciator  will  not  deny,  they  con* 
tain  many  things,  either  extremely  probable,  or  having  the  appearance  of 
truth. — We  have,  moreover,  at  this  day,  a  book  of  FauBtus^  a  Manichflean  bishop 
in  Africa,  in  which  he  explains  the  doctrines  of  his  sect,  and  defends  them  with 
all  the  eloquence  and  energy  he  possessed.  This  entire  book,  Augustine  has 
▼ery  laudibty  inserted  in  his  confutation  of  it  To  this  work  of  Faustta^  should 
be  added  two  public  disputes  of  Augtutine  with  two  Manichtean  priests,  Felix 
and  Fortunaltts;  in  both  of  which,  the  priests  zealously  plead  the  cause  of  their 
church,  stating,  at  the  same  time,  their  sentiments. — Lastly,  some  of  the  early 
opposers  of  Manesj  (of  whom  Fabrieius  has  given  a  long  list,  in  his  Bibliotheca 
Graeca,  vol.  v.  p.  287.)  have  come  down  to  us ;  and  no  competent  and  honest 
judge  will  accuse  them  of  bad  fitith,  in  stating  the  opinions  of  the  man  they  op- 
posed, or  of  inability  to  conAite  those  opinions.  Preeminent  among  them  is 
Augtutine,  the  great  doctor  of  the  African  church;  whose  writings  against  the 
Manichasans,  seem  entitled  to  more  consideration  than  those  of  others  on  the 
same  side,  because  he  was  for  ten  years,  or  from  the  nineteenth  to  the  twenty- 
eighth  year  of  his  life,  a  member  of  the  Manichsean  community,  and  had  im- 
bibed all  the  principles  of  that  sect  The  learned  BeausobrCj  just  mentioned, 
objects,  indeed,  and  denies  that  Augustine  is  one  fi'om  whom  the  doctrines  of 
the  Manichaans  can  be  ascertained  with  correctness;  and  he  seeks  to  confirm 
this  decision  by  examples.  Nor  is  he  wholly  wrong;  for  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged, that  Augustine  sometimes  deduces  consequences  from  the  language  and 
opinions  of  the  Manichteans,  which  they,  his  ancient  associates,  rejected ;  which 
is  a  common  thing  with  all  polemics.  I  will  also  willingly  admit,  that  he  slightly 
modifies  some  opinions  of  his  adversaries,  in  order  to  assail  them  with  more 
effect  And  yet  I  deliberately  affirm,  after  examining  well  the  subject,  that  in 
most  things,  one  who  wishes  to  understand  the  mysteries  of  Manichadism,  may 
follow  Augustine  without  fear  of  being  misled.  Nor  will  the  minor  errors  into 
which  Augustine  sometimes  falls,  prove  injurious,. since  he  quotes  the  very 
words  of  ManA  and  Manichflsans,  from  which  may  be  learned,  without  difficulty, 
whether  he  made  a  mistake  or  not — Next  to  Augustine,  among  the  antagonists 
of  Manichffiism  who  have  escaped  the  ravages  of  time,  the  most  worthy  of 
notice  is  Titus,  bishop  of  Bostra,  in  Phenicia,  whose  Dbri  tree  contra  Mani^ 
chaeos,  together  with  the  Argument  of  the  fourth  Book,  (first  published  only  in 
Latin,}  are  now  extant,  Greek  and  Latin,  in  the  Lectiones  antiqued  of  [p.  731.] 
Henry  Canisiia,  as  re-published  by  Ja.  Basnage,  (torn.  i.  p.  166,  &c.)  This 
work  is  carefully  and  accurately  written;  although  it  does  not  embrace  the 
whole  system  of  Manes,  but  only  a  very  material  part  of  it,  drawn  from  his 
book  de  Mysteriis,  In  the  same  Lectiones  antMjuae,  (tom.  i.  p.  197.)  there  is  ex- 
tant, Greek  and  Latin,  the  Liber  contra  Mankshaeos  of  Didymus  of  Alexandria; 
but  it  is  brie^  and  does  not  adequately  explain  the  views  of  the  ManMhsBana. 
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More  to  be  recommended,  is  the  xiycs  wfdt  rki  Mat? <;^«tfotf  i'i^At^  or  LiBer  contn 
MaiiichsBi  opiniones,  of  Alexander,  a  philosopher  of  Ljcopolis;  published,  Greek 
and  Lat  by  Francis  Combefis,  (in  his  Aactariam  novissimum  Bibliothecs  Patr. 
tom.  ii.  p.  260.)  But  it  requires  a  sagacious  reader,  and  one  not  ignorant  of  the 
new  Platonic  philosophy,  to  which  the  author  was  addicted,  and  the  principles 
of  which  are  made  the  basis  of  the  argumentation.  Alexander  also  passes  over, 
or  but  slightly  touches,  many  points  very  necessary  to  be  known,  in  order  to 
form  a  correct  judgment  of  the  controversy.  Of  other  writers,  inferior  to  these, 
and  affording  little  aid  to  the  investigator,  I  need  not  give  account — ^From  the 
documents  above  described,  yet  without  disregarding  those  which  incidentally 
speak  of  the  Manicheean  doctrines,  I  will  present  to  the  view  of  my  readers  a 
brief,  but  faithful  digest  of  the  Manichaean  system,  methodically  arranged,  taking 
great  care  to  state  nothing  as  true,  which  is  dubious  and  uncertain. 

A  catalogue  of  modem  writers,  concerning  the  Manichseans,  is  given  by  Jo. 
Alb.  Fabricius,  (in  his  Bibliotheca  Graeca,  vol.  v.  p.  296.)  but  the  best  and  most 
elaborate  of  them  all,  Fabriciiis  could  not  mention,  because  his  work  was  not 
then  published.  That  writer  is  Isaac  de  Beausobre,  a  man  of  superior  genius 
and  uf  widely  extended  knowledge;  whose  History  of  Manes  and  Matnchoiismt 
written  in  French,  was  published  at  Amsterdam,  1734  and  1739,  in  two  vols. 
4to.  This  work  will  do  honor  to  the  author's  name,  in  all  future  ages,  wherever 
letters,  genius,  learning,  and  all  good  arts  shall  be  held  in  estimation ;  for  it  ad> 
mirably  elucidates  many  points  of  Christian  antiquities,  and  contributes  not  a 
little  to  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  doctrines  held  by  those  who,  in  the  first 
ages  of  Christianity,  receded  from  the  general  church  and  formed  separate  com- 
munities. And  yet,  as  in  all  human  composition,  so  in  this  work  of  diversified 
learning  and  of  vast  labor,  there  are  some  things,  which  an  impartial  man,  whose 
only  aim  is  truth,  could  wish  were  otherwise.  And  first,  in  this  history  of  Ma- 
nes and  of  Manichseism,  there  are  many  things  which  do  not  relate  to  the  sub- 
ject For  the  very  learned  author,  who  had  read  much,  heard  much,  and 
treasured  up  much,  upon  every  favorable  occasion  deviates  from  his  subject,  and 
pours  forth  abundance  of  matter,  not  at  all  necessary  to  our  having  a  full  know- 
ledge of  Manes  and  his  followers.  These  frequent  and  long  digressioTis,  though 
all  of  them  contain  useful  matter,  often  embarrass  the  reader,  and  may  cause 
[p.  732.]  him  sometimes  to  misapprehend  the  author's  meaning.  For  when 
things  in  some  way  connected,  but  in  other  respects  wholly  unlike,  are  associ- 
ated and  commingled,  confusion  may  arise  prejudicai  to  the  truth.  Still,  thia 
superabundance,  as  it  has  its  utility,  we  can  the  more  easily  overlook  in  this  ex- 
traordinary man.  But  it  is  a  mattor  of  greater  moment,  that  the  author  strains 
every  nerve  of  his  ingenuity,  to  make  nearly  all  the  heretics  of  the  early  ages, 
and  especially  the  Manichseans,  appear  to  be  more  viise,  more  holy,  more  excel- 
lent, than  they  are  commonly  held  to  be.  In  this  matter,  as  may  be  easily 
shown,  this  excellent  man  is  first  carried  too  far  by  a  kind  of  ill-will  towards  the 
doctors  of  the  ancient  church ;  and  then,  again,  he  is  inconsistent  with  himself. 
For,  frequently,  when  too  much  evidence  presses  upon  him,  he  acknowledges, 
that  among  the  heretics  of  the  first  ages  there  were  men  delirious  and  foolish ; 
and  that  Manes  himself,  whom  he  favors  the  most,  was  a  splendid  trifler,  and 
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either  aimed  to  beguile  and  deceive  others,  or  was  himself  deceived  by  some 
vagary  of  his  own  mind :  yet,  at  other  times,  he  maintains  that  the  very  persons, 
whom  he  had  before  censured,  were  real  philosophers,  and  not  weak  men ;  and 
he  not  only  defends  and  vindicates  Manes,  but  actually  honors  him,  not  merely 
with  the  splendid  appellation  of  a  philosopher^  but  of  a  philosopher  who  reasons 
toeU.  Thus  this  erudite  man  fluctuates,  and  is  borne  in  opposite  directions, 
being  urged  on  the  one  side  by  regard  for  truth,  and  on  the  other,  by  his  partiality 
for  the  heretics,  especially  for  Manes.  And  in  order  the  more  easily  to  defend  Ma- 
nes and  the  heretics  generally,  he  either  tacitly  or  expressly  assumes  as  facts, 
some  things  which  those  who  differ  from  him  will  not  readily  admit  Among  these 
assumptions,  the  principal  one  is,  that  all  the  ancient  doctors  of  the  church, 
either  ftt)m  ignorance  or  from  malice,  calumniate  the  heretics,  and  misrepresent 
their  sentiments.  This  is  easily  said ;  but  it  is  far  more  difficult  to  prove  it, 
than  they  imagine,  who  in  our  age  adopt  it  in  treating  of  the  history  of  the  here- 
tics: and  the  number  of  such  is  well  known  to  be  great  Yet,  relying  on  this 
maxim,  this  learned  man,  whenever  he  finds  anything  in  favor  of  Manes  or  the 
other  heretics,  which  seems  not  to  accord  with  the  decisions  of  his  adversaries, 
confidently  embraces  it,  as  a  thing  not  to  be  questioned  at  all,  and  applies  it  to 
overthrow  the  uniform  statements  of  many  other  witnesses.  And  in  such  cases  I 
never  discover  any  want  of  learning  and  ingenuity,  but  I  often  see  a  deficiency 
of  caution  and  fairness. — ^There  is  another  of  this  learned  man*s  rules,  which  is 
very  dubious.  It  is,  that  whenever  any  doctrine  attributed  to  the  heretics  con- 
tains things  absurd,  silly,  futile,  or  contrary  to  common  sense,  then  we  must 
suppose  that  doctrine  falsely  attributed  to  those  heretics.  It  is  well,  however, 
that  the  learned  man  himself  does  not  always  follow  this  rule ;  for  he  is  some- 
tunes  compelled,  reluctantly,  to  acknowledge,  that  Manes  and  others  embraced 
not  a  few  opinions  wholly  at  variance  with  every  appearance  of  rationality,  the 
dreams  of  the  delirious,  rather  than  the  judgments  of  men  in  their  right  minds. 
And  yet  he  often  resorts  to  that  rule,  although  it  is  manifest  that  nothing  could 
be  more  fallacious;  and  there  are  numberless  examples  of  persons,  not  [p.  733.] 
wholly  bereft  of  reason,  yet  most  shamefully  violating  the  first  principles  of 
reason,  and  debasing  religion  with  the  most  silly  fictions. — I  will  not  mention 
other  things,  which  might  reasonably  be  censured,  in  a  book  otherwise  most 
beautiful ;  things,  however,  which  ought  to  be  so  censured,  as  not  to  detract 
from  the  great  merits  and  reputation  of  the  author. 

§  XL.  The  Life  and  Labors  of  Manes*  Bespecting  tHe  life  and 
labors  of  Manes,  there  is  great  disagreement  between  tbe  Greek 
and  tbe  Oriental  writers;  and  as  this  disagreement  can  in  no  way 
be  reconciled,  and  both  seem  to  have  blended  the  true  and  the 
&lse,  beyond  the  possibility  of  a  separation  at  this  late  day,  all 
that  remains  for  us  to  do,  is  to  state  what  they  unitedly  teach, 
and  leave  the  rest  to  be  discussed  by  the  curious.(*)  The  things 
in  which  they  all  agree,  are  substantially  as  follows:    Manes,  or 
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Manichjeus,  for  he  is  called  by  both  names,  was  a  native  of 
Persia,  a  man  of  a  venerable  aspect,  of  an  exceedingly  fecund 
genius,  was  educated  in  the  schools  of  the  Magi,  and  was  master 
of  all  the  arts  and  learning,  which  the  Persians  of  those  times 
considered  as  constituting  human  wisdom.  Having  become  ac^ 
quainted  with  the  books  of  the  Christians,  and  perceiving  that 
the  religion  they  contained  agreed,  in  some  respects,  with  his 
philosophy,  but  disagreed  with  it  in  other  respects,  he  formed  the 
purpose  of  combining  them,  correcting  and  enlarging  the  one  by 
the  other,  and  then  of  inculcating  on  mankind  a  new  system  of 
religion,  compounded  of  the  two.  Adopting  this  plan,  he  first 
decided  that  Jesus  Christ  left  his  statement  of  the  way  of  salva^ 
tion  imperfect;  and  in  the  next  place,  he  ventured  to  declare  him* 
self  to  be  either  a  divinely  taught  Apostle  of  Jesus  Christ,  or 
rather  that  very  Paraclete,  or  Comforter,  whom  the  retiring 
Saviour  promised  to  his  disciples,(')  With  what  sincerity  he  as- 
sumed such  a  character,  it  is  not  easy  to  say.  Some  tell  us,  that 
being  by  nature  proud,  excessively  arrogant,  and  vain,  his  heat- 
ed mind  became  deranged.  Yet  his  insanity  was  not  such  as  to 
prevent  his  digesting  his  system  very  well,  and  distinctly  seeing 
[p.  734.]  how  it  could  be  assailed,  and  how  defended.  Among 
other  proofe  of  this,  is  the  faict  that  he  either  wholly  rejected,  or 
essentially  altered,  whatever  he  found  in  the  Christian  scriptures 
apparently  contrary  to  his  doctrines  and  purposes;  and  in  place 
of  the  discarded  passages,  he  substituted  others,  especially  such 
as  he  wished  to  have  considered  as  written  by  him^  under  a  divine 
inspiration.^)— The  king  of  Persia,  for  some  cause  not  ascertain- 
ed, cast  him  into  prison.  Escaping  from  confinement,  and  call- 
ing to  his  aid  twelve  friends  or  Apostles,  in  imitation  of  Christ, 
he  spread  the  religion  he  had  devised,  over  a  great  part  of  Persia, 
persuading  many  to  embrace  it ;  and  he  sent  out  the  most  elo- 
quent of  his  disciples  into  the  adjacent  countries,  who  were  also 
successful.  In  the  midst  of  these  enterprises,  by  the  command  ol 
the  king  of  Persia,  he  was  seized  by  soldiers  and  put  to  deatk 
This  was  probably  in  the  year  278,  or  a  little  later.  As  to  the 
mode  of  his  death,  writers  are  not  agreed.  That  he  was  put  to 
death,  is  very  certain.  The  memorial  of  it,  the  Manichaeans  an- 
nually celebrated  in  the  month  of  March,  by  a  festal  day,  which 
they  called  BemaJ^   This  sad  &te  of  the  man  strengthened  hi5 
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adherents,  more  tlian  it  terrified  them.  For  such  of  them  as  had 
the  most  talent  and  eloquence,  roamed  over  Syria,  Persia,  Egypt, 
Africa,  and  almost  all  countries  of  the  civilized  world,  and  every- 
where converted  many,  by  the  gravity  of  their  deportment,  and 
by  the  rude  simplicity  of  the  religion  they  inculcated. 

(1)  The  name  of  the  man  under  consideration,  was  Manx  ;  for  so  the  Ori- 
ental writers  call  him,  according  to  Herbelot,  (Bibliotheca  Orient,  voce  Marti.) 
Nor  was  this  an  uncommon  name  among  the  Persians.  The  Greek  writers  tell 
us,  that  he  was  at  first  called  Cubricus ;  and  that  he  dropped  that,  and  assumed 
the  name  of  Manes,  Beausdbre  (torn.  i.  p.  67.)  conjectures,  that  he  was  born  in 
the  city  of  Carcoub,  and  thence  was  called  CarcubitiSy  which  became  changed 
into  Ctiiricus.  There  is  nothing  certain  on  this  subject — He  is  also  called 
Mahicksus.  According  to  Augustine^  (de  Haeres.  c.  46.  0pp.  tom.  viii.  p.  10; 
and,  contra  Faustum,  L.  xix.  c.  22.  tom.  viil.  p.  231.)  it  was  his  disciples  who 
gave  him  this  name,  in  order  to  avoid  a  name  which  in  Greek  denotes  insanity. 
For  Manes  (juiStMs)  in  Greek,  denotes  a  mad  or  crazy  man.  And  therefore  his 
enemies  made  his  very  name  a  reproach  to  him,  and  said :  it  was  so  ordered,  in 
divine  providence,  that  he  should  receive  a  name  expressive  of  his  insanity.  To 
parry  this  weapon,  of  so  little  force,  his  adherents  chose  to  name  their  master 
MunicfuBiLS, 

All  that  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers  state  concerning  him,  with  only  [p.  735.] 
a  few  exceptions,  is  contained  in  the  Contest  of  ArchelauSy  the  bishop  of  Cas- 
cara,  with  Manes,  first  published  by  Zaccagnius. — These  writers,  however,  deny 
that  Manes  was  the  author  of  the  religion  which  he  taught ;  and  tell  us  that 
one  Sofihianus,  a  contemporary  of  the  Apostles,  who  died  in  Judea,  invented  it, 
and  committed  it  to  writing  in  four  Books.  One  of  his  disciples,  named  Ter^ 
binthttSy  who  subsequently  took  the  name  of  Budda^  after  the  death  of  his  pre- 
ceptor, went  to  Assyria,  and  lived  with  a  certain  widow  woman.  He  died  a 
violent  death:  for,  as  he  was  praying  on  the  roof  of  the  house,  an  evil  genius, 
by  divine  direction,  precipitated  him  to  the  ground ;  which  caused  his  death.  The 
widow  woman  inherited  the  goods  and  the  books  of  the  unhappy  man ;  and, 
with  the  money,  she  purchased  a  hoy  seven  years  old,  whose  name  was  CtxM- 
cus ;  and  as  he  manifested  fine  native  powers,  she  caused  him  to  be  instructed  In 
the  literature  and  arts  of  the  Persians ;  and  finally,  at  her  death,  five  years 
after,  she  made  him  heir  to  all  her  fortune,  including  the  books  left  by  Tere- 
binthns.  CubricuSj  after  the  death  of  his  patroness,  in  order  to  efface  all  re- 
membrance of  his  former  servile  condition,  assumed  the  name  of  Manes,  and 
devoted  himself  intensely  to  the  study  of  the  arts  and  sciences  of  the  Persians, 
but  especially  to  the  understanding  the  books  of  Terebinthus.  He  was  but 
twelve  years  old  at  the  time  he  became  his  own  master.  When,  from  the 
books  of  Terebinthus,  which  he  had  always  before  him,  he  understood  the  whole 
system  of  TerebirUhus,  he  not  only  embraced  it  himself,  but  also  persuaded  three 
others  to  embrace  it,  whose  names  were  Thomas,  Adda,  and  Hermas.  When 
sixty  years,  old,  he  translated  the  books  of  Terebinthus  into  the  Persian  lan- 
guage ;  adding,  however,  many  sUly  and  fabulous  inventions  of  his  own  mind ; 
VOL.  n.  18 
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and  therefore  affixing  hia  own  name  to  the  books,  inatead  of  that  of  the  original 
author.  After  this,  he  sent  out  two  of  his  disciples,  one  of  them  to  Egypt,  and 
the  other  to  Scy  thia.  About  the  same  time,  a  son  of  the  king  of  Persia  became 
dangerously  sick :  and  Manes,  who  had  learned  the  medical  art,  went  to  the  king, 
and  promised  to  restore  the  child  to  health.  But  he  could  not  conquer  the  dis- 
ease ;  and  the  child  died.  The  king  therefore  ordered  the  physician  to  be  load- 
ed with  chains,  and  to  be  cast  into  prison.  While  he  was  a  prisoner.  Manes 
became  acquainted  with  tlie  Christian  religion,  of  Which  he  had  before  no  know- 
ledge.  For  his  (two)  disciples  returning  from  their  travels,  told  their  master, 
that  none  resisted  their  teaching  and  exhortations  so  strenuously  as  the  chris- 
tians. Anxious,  therefore,  to  acquaint  himself  with  this  subject,  he  directed  his 
friends  to  procure  for  him  the*  books  of  the  christians.  Having  read  them,  and 
learning  that  Christ  promised  his  followers  to  send  them  the  Paradele^  he  pro- 
claimed himself  to  be  that  Paraclete ;  and  he  transferred  into  his  own  system, 
a  portion  of  the  christian  religion,  in  an  adulterated  state.  Then  followed  a 
new  mission  of  his  disciples  into  different  countries,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
[p.  736.]  making  proselytes.  The  king  of  Persia,  on  learning  this  new  crime  of 
Manes,  purposed  to  kill  him.  But,  by  bribing  his  keepers,  he  escaped  from 
prison,  and  concealed  himself  in  a  certain  fortress  called  Arabicnu  Soon  after, 
leaving  this  retreat,  and  taking  with  him  his  twelve  Apostles  or  associatea,  he 
travelled  over  a  part  of  Persia ;  and,  among  other  efforts  for  the  establishment 
of  his  sect,  he  held  a  public  religious  discussion  with  ArchelauSy  the  prelate  of 
Cascara.  At  last,  the  soldiers,  whom  the  king  commanded  to  pursue  him,  con- 
fined him  in  the  fortress  of  Arabion :  and  the  king  ordered  the  unhappy  man 
to  be  flayed,  his  skin  to  be  stuffed  and  hung  up  before  the  city  gate,  and  hia 
body  to  be  cast  out  and  be  food  for  the  birds. — This  story,  Beausdbre  has  illus- 
trated in  a  long,  copious,  and  very  erudite  Dissertation,  introductory  to  hia 
volume.  But  his  chief  aim  is,  to  persuade  us,  that  the  greatest  part  of  this  nar. 
rative  is  a  vile  fable.  And  yet  he  adduces  and  inserts  many  things,  which  serve 
rather  to  protract  and  extend  the  discussion,  than  to  confirm  it;  and  which 
might  be  omitted,  without  any  detriment  to  the  cause  espoused  by  the  learned 


We  now  proceed  to  the  facts  concerning  this  wonderful  man,  as  stated  by 
the  Oriental  writers,  Persian,  Syrian,  and  Arabian ;  which  facts  have  been  col- 
lected from  various  authors,  by  the  well-informed  Oriental  scholars,  Barthol. 
Herbelot  (Bibliotheque  Orientale,  voce  Mani^  p.  548.)  Thomas  Hyde,  (His- 
toria  Relig.  voter.  Persar.  c.  21.  p.  280.)  Euseb.  RemueUit,  (Historia  Patri- 
arch. Alexandrinor.  p.  42.)  Edw.  Pocock,  (Specimen  Hist  Arabum,  p.  149, 
&c.)  and  a  few  others.  These  facts  have  been  arranged  in  a  certain  order, 
and  amplified  with  various  observations,  some  more  and  some  less  necessary, 
by  Ja.  Beausobre,  (Histoire  de  Manich.  tome  L  p.  165,  &c.)  They  differ  ma- 
terially from  the  facts  stated  by  the  Greeks :  and  hence  the  question  arises : 
Which  statement  is  most  worthy  of  credit  1  RenaudoL  (Hist  Patriarch.  Alex- 
andr.  p.  48.)  thinks  the  Greeks  are  the  best  authority :  nor  will  thia  opinion 
meet  strong  opposition,  from  one  who  reflects,  that  the  Greek  authors  are  much 
more  ancient  than  the  Oriental ;  and  that  the  latter,  almost  universally,  are  not 
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distinguiBhed  for  either  aecnracy,  or  method,  or  for  their  selection  of  fact8»  imd 
moreover,  that  they  delight  in  fables  aud  marvellous  stories.  And  yet  Beat^ 
sobre  (p.  156.)  deems  the  Oriental  writers  preferable  to  the  Greeks ;  firsts  be- 
cause the  events  occurred  in  their  country ;  and  secondlyj  because  the  fkcts 
which  they  state,  are  more  according  to  nature  (plus  nalurelle),  than  those  stated 
by  the  Greeks.  But  1  doubt  whether  there  is  so  much  strength  in  these  two 
reasons,  as  the  learned  man  supposed.  For  we  know  very  well,  that  the  Ori- 
entals recount  very  many  occurrences  in  their  country,  which  are  exceedingly 
dubious  and  uncertain ;  as  I  could  show  by  examples  that  are  beyond  all  con- 
troversy, if  it  were  necessary,  and  if  this  were  a  proper  place.  And,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  superstition  and  habitual  credulity  of  all  the  Oriental  histo- 
rians, it  should  be  recollected,  that  it  is  only  the  Persians,  and  not  like-  [p.  737.] 
wise  the  Syrians  and  Arabians,  who  in  this  case  can  be  said  to  relate  occurrences 
in  their  own  country. — ^Whether  the  things  stated  by  the  Greeks,  or  those  stated 
by  tlie  Orientals,  are  in  themselves  the  most  probable,  is  a  difficult  question  to 
determine ;  because  the  judgments  of  men,  respecting  the  greater  or  less  degree 
of  probability,  differ  wonderfully.  But  I  will  not  assume  the  functions  of  an 
arbiter  in  this  controversy.  Yet  I  think  it  proper  to  warn  those  who  would 
assume  those  functions,  that  they  should,  in  the  very  outset,  determine  which 
narrative  of  the  Orientals  is  to  be  preferred  to  that  of  the  Greeks.  For,  while 
the  Greeks  agree  with  each  other  very  well,  except  only  in  some  minute  points, 
and  perhaps  all  derived  their  information  from  one  source;  the  Orientals  differ  ex- 
ceedingly from  each  other,  or  do  not  all  give  the  same  account  of  the  life,  la. 
bors  and  death  of  Manes.  This  disagreement, — ^to  speak  plainly, — ^the  learned 
Beausobre  dissembles,  and  gives  a  history  of  Manes  from  the  Oriental  writers^ 
in  a  manner  that  would  lead  the  reader  to  believe,  that  all  those  writers  ac- 
corded with  each  other,  just  as  the  Greeks  do ;  and  yet  his  history  of  Manes, 
which  he  calls  that  of  the  Orientals,  and  sets  in  opposition  to  that  of  the  Greeks, 
is  a  tissue  of  various  extracts  taken  from  different  writers.  He  states,  for  in- 
stance, that  Manes  was  a  presbyter  among  the  Christians,  before  he  formed  his 
new  religion ;  and  he  makes  the  statement,  just  as  if  all  the  Oriental  writers 
testified  to  the  fact  The  thing  stated  is  not  incredible :  and  yet  it  is  most  cer- 
tain, that  no  Oriental  says  it,  except  Abulpharaius  only ;  who  is  indeed  a  re- 
spectable author,  but  a  recent  one,  and  far  removed  from  the  age  of  Manes,  for 
he  lived  in  the  thirteenth  century ;  he  was,  moreover,  a  Syrian,  and  not  a  Per- 
sian ;  and  lastly,  he  was  not  exempt  from  all  mistakes. — But  let  us  hear  what 
the  Orientals  can  tell  us  about  Manes, 

In  the  first  place,  most  of  them  agree  that  Manes,  or  rather  Manij  (for  that 
was  his  true  name,)  was  a  Magian  by  birth ;  and  that  he  excelled  in  all  the 
branches  of  learning,  then  held  in  estimation  among  the  Magi,  In  particular, 
they  tell  us  that  he  was  very  skilful  in  Music,  Mathematics,  Astronomy,  Medi- 
cine, Geography,  and  finally  in  Painting;  and  the  Persian  Condemir  tells  na, 
that  he  ornamented  his  Oospel  with  admirable  devices  and  imagery.  AH  this  is 
quite  probable,  nay,  may  be  accounted  nearly  certain ;  for  he  was  a  man  of  ex- 
uberant genius,  well  fitted  to  acquire  and  to  practise  the  arts  in  which  the  pow- 
ers of  genius  and  imagination  predominate.   The  Greeks  do  not,  indeed,  ex- 
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pressiy  attribute  to  him  all  these  acquisitions;  yet  they  admit,  in  the  genend, 
that  he  was  a  very  learned  man ;  and,  therefore,  they  do  not  in  this  matter  con- 
tradict the  Orientals.  I  can  the  most  readily  believe,  what  is  reported  of  his 
ornamenting  his  Ertungj  or  Gospel,  with  beautiful  imagery.  For  all  the 
Gnostic  systems  of  religion  are  of  such  a  nature,  as  to  be  easily  delineated,  or 
[p.  738.]  represented  by  drawings  and  colors  in  a  picture ;  nay,  they  can  be  bet- 
ter understood  from  paintings,  than  from  language  and  written  books ;  and  no 
one  of  them  can  be  more  easily  delineated  by  the  pencil,  than  the  Manichaean; 
which  consist  almost  wholly  of  fables  or  fictitious  histories.  And  hence  the 
Gnostic  teachers,  (as  appears  from  the  example  of  the  Ophites,  in  Origen  against 
Celsus,)  were  accustomed  to  put  into  the  hands  of  the  common  people  suck 
pictorial  systems  of  religion ;  that  is,  pictures,  in  which  the  principal  topics  of 
their  religion  were  presented  to  the  eye  in  diagrams,  figures,  and  images.  But 
what  we  are  told  of  the  exquisite  skill  of  Mtmes  in  the  above-named  arts,  must 
be  understood  and  estimated,  not  according  to  our  standard  of  excellence,  but 
according  to  that  of  the  Persians  of  that  age.  Beausobre  seems  not  to  have  duly 
considered  this;  for  he  declares  the  man  to  have  been,  in  general,  an  excellent 
Mathematician,  Natural  Philosopher,  and  Geographer.  He  might  appear  so  te 
the  Persians,  but  he  was  a  small  man,  if  compared  with  our  Mathematidan^ 
Philosophers,  and  Naturalists;  nay,  he  was  a  rustic,  and  scarcely  imbued  with 
the  rudiments  of  Mathematics,  Geography,  and  Physical  Science;  and  what  is 
more,  he  embraced  not  a  few  errors,  which  even  tyros  among  as  can  see 
through. 

After  embracing  the  Christian  religion,  Memes  was  made  a  priest,  or  presb}^ 
ter,  in  the  city  Ehtoazi,  or  in  the  province  Ahvas,  as  Herbdot  renders  it  In  this 
situation  he  explained  books^  and  disputed  unih  Jews,  teith  the  Magi,  and  with 
Pagans.  Thus  much,  and  no  more,  is  transmitted  by  a  single  writer,  Chreganf 
Abulpharaius,  (in  his  Historia  Dynastarum,  p.  83.)  But  the  learned  Beausobn, 
who  is  studious  of  honoring  Manes  all  he  can,  not  only  relates  the  matter,  as  if 
it  were  supported  by  the  united  testimony  of  all  the  Oriental  writers,  but  he 
adds  to  it  several  things  supported  by  no  authority.  For  he  tells  us,— I.  That 
Manes  was  learned  in  the  scriptures;  (Savant  dans  la  Ecriture.) — ^11.  That  he 
was  very  zealous  in  supporting  the  dignity  and  authority  of  Christianity.  (B 
avoit  un  grand  zeU  pour  la  foi) — m.  That  these  qualifications  induced  the 
Christians  to  raise  him  to  a  presbytership,  whUe  but  a  youth,  and  in  a  city  of  the 
first  rank,  (une  viUe  tres  considerahle,)^-lV,  That  in  this  station,  he  exhibited 
great  proofs  of  zeal  and  virtue. — V.  But  that,  at  length,  he  apostatized  from 
Christianity ;  and,  for  this  instance  of  bad  fkith,  he  was  excluded  from  the  com- 
munion of  Christians. — I  wonder  how  so  great  a  man,  one  so  acute  and  dis- 
criminating, one  who  severely  censures  and  rebukes  even  the  slight  errors  of 
great  men,  could  boldly  utter  all  this,  when  it  has  no  authority  whatever,  but  is 
drawn  wholly  from  his  own  fancy.  Surely !  if  another  person  had  dared  to  do 
such  a  thing,  this  great  man  would  have  castigated  him  severely. 

Manes, — it  is  uncertain  on  what  occasion,  or  for  what  cause,  went  to  the 
court  of  Sapor,  the  king  of  Persia,  called  Shabour  by  the  Persians.  And  he  so 
fnainnated  himself  into  the  king's  confidence,  that  he  even  drew  him  over  to  the 
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religion  he  had  devised.  Emboldened  by  this  success,  he  gathered  [p.  739.] 
around  him  a  number  of  disciples,  and  assailed  publicly  the  ancient  Persian  re- 
ligion, founded  by  Zoroaster.  Sapor,  either  offended  at  this,  or  being  prompted 
by  the  Magi  and  the  priests,  determined  to  put  him  to  death.  Manes,  being  in- 
formed of  the  design,  fled  into  Turkestan.  There  he  drew  many  to  his  party ; 
Mid,  among  other  things,  (as  Thos.  Hyde  states  from  one  Rustem.)  painted  two 
Persian  temples.  Afterwards,  finding  a  certain  cave  in  which  there  was  a  foun- 
tain, he  concealed  himself  in  it  during  a  year ;  having  previously  assured  his 
disciples,  that  he  should  appear  in  a  certain  place  after  a  year,  and  that  in  the 
meantime  he  should  ascend  to  heaven.  In  that  cave  he  composed  his  book, 
called  by  the  Orientals  Axeng,  or  Arxenk,  i.  e.  a  Gospel ;  and  ornamented  it  with 
very  beautiful  pictures.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  coming  forth  from  the  cave,  he 
showed  the  book  to  his  followers,  as  one  which  he  received  in  heaven,  and 
brought  thence  with  him.  These  things  are  stated  by  a  single  Persian  historian, 
Candemir;  others  know  nothing  of  them.  They  are  not  incongruous  with  the 
genius  of  the  man,  but  whether  true  or  false,  who  can  tell  ?  In  the  meantime» 
Sapor,  the  king  of  Persia,  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Hormisdas.  On 
learning  this,  Manes  returned  from  Turkestan  to  Persia,  and  presented  to  the 
new  king  his  book,  which  he  called  divine  and  heavenly.  Hormisdas,  or  Hor» 
mous,  not  only  received  him  kindly,  but  also  embraced  the  religion  contained  in 
his  book,  and  ordered  a  tower  to  be  built  for  him,  called  Dascarrah,  in  which  he 
might  be  safe  from  the  plots  of  his  enemies,  who  were  very  numerous.  See 
HerbdoCs  Bibliotheque  Orientale,  (voce  Dascarrah^  p.  288.  No  authority  it 
given.)  This  is  the  tower,  as  Beausobre  conjectures,  which  the  Greeks  call 
Arabion,  Those  who  may  think  this  kindness  of  the  king  to  Manes  singular 
and  strange,  should  consider  that  Hormisdas^  previously,  in  the  lifetime  of  his 
father,  had  favored  Manes  and  his  opinions.  Nor  is  it  supposable  that,  on 
merely  hearing  Manes  speak,  and  seeing  his  book,  he  embraced  his  opinions. 
And  here  a  conjecture  arises,  which,  the  more  I  consider  it,  the  more  probable 
it  appears.  I  suspect,  that  what  the  Greeks  tell  us  of  the  king's  son's  being 
consigned  to  the  medical  treatment  of  Manes,  and  dying  in  his  hands,  was  an 
Oriental  allegory,  and  was  misunderstood  by  the  Greeks.  Sapor  committed  his 
son  to  the  tuition  of  Manes,  to  be  instructed  in  the  precepts  of  his  wisdom ; 
bnt  Manes  seduced  the  prince  from  the  religion  of  his  ancestors,  and  initiated 
him  in  his  new  religion.  This  transaction,  the  Orientals,  who  delight  in  meta^ 
phors  and  allegories,  wrapped  up  in  similitudes,  by  comparing  the  ignorance  of 
the  prince  with  a  disease,  his  instruction  with  the  cure  of  the  disease,  and  his 
defection  from  the  religion  of  his  ancestors  with  death ;  but  the  Greeks,  [p.  740.] 
little  accustomed  to  this  species  of  discourse,  supposed  the  things  described  to 
be  real  facts. — ^This  prosperity  of  Manes  was  short  Hormisdas  died  at  the  end 
of  two  years;  and  his  son  Varanes  I.  whom  the  Persians  call  Behram,  or  Bahe^ 
ramy  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  indeed,  treated  Mams  with  kindness ;  but 
soon  his  feelings  were  changed,  and  he  determined  to  destroy  him.  He,  there- « 
fore,  allured  Manes  from  the  fortress  in  which  he  was  concealed,  under  pretence 
of  holding  a  discussion  with  the  chiefs  of  the  Magi,  and  then  ordered  him  to  b« 
put  to  death,  as  a  corrupter  of  religion.    Some  tell  us  he  was  cleaved  asunder; 
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others,  that  he  was  crucified ;  and  others,  agreeing  with  the  Greeks,  that  he  was 
flayed.  All,  both  Greeks  and  Orientals,  agree  that  he  was  executed. — ^Thia 
short  story,  Beausobre  has  not  only  loaded  with  a  mass  of  various  observations, 
learned,  indeed,  but  often  having  little  connexion  with  the  subject,  but  has  also 
sometimes  augmented,  with  conjectures  wholly  unsupported  by  any  testimony. 
(2.)  Manes  differed  essentially  from  the  other  heretics.  For  they  all  professed  to 
teach  the  religion  which  was  inculcated  by  Jesus  Christ  publicly,  or  among  his  se- 
lect friends ;  and  they  proved  their  doctrines  by  citations  from  the  writings  of  hia 
Apostles.  But  far  otherwise  Manes ;  as  is  put  beyond  doubt,  by  what  he  taught 
respecting  himself.  He  acknowledged,  that  his  religious  system  could  not  be 
proved,  in  all  its  parts,  from  the  books  left  us  by  the  Apostles :  and  he  pro- 
duced a  new  book,  which,  he  said,  was  divinely  dictated  to  him :  and  lastly,  he 
maintained,  that  Christ  set  forth  only  a  part  of  the  knowledge  of  salvation ;  and 
left  a  part  to  be  explained^by  the  Paraclete^  whom  he  promised  to  his  followers. 
And  he  claimed  to  be  himself  that  Paraclete,  or  that  herald  and  expounder  of 
divine  truth,  promised  by  Christ  How  Manes  and  his  disciples  wished  to  have 
these  subjects  understood,  must  be  explained  accurately,  and  at  some  length; 
because  both  the  ancients  and  the  modems  are  sometimes  not  uniform  in  their 
statements,  and  sometimes  disagree  with  each  other,  respecting  the  character  as- 
sumed by  Manes,  Nor  has  Beausobre  brought  forward  all  that  is  worth  consider- 
ing, although  he  says  many  things  very  learnedly,  and  demonstrates  admirably  the 
errors  committed  on  this  subject  (See  his  Histoire  de  Manich6e,  tome  I.  p.  252.) 
Eusebius  (in  his  Historia  Eccles.  L.  vii.  c.  31,  p.  283,)  says :  Manes  exhibited  him^ 
self  as  Christy  or  took  the  form  of  Christ  (Xfurvdr  dvrdp  /xcfpo^i<r^tLi  hrufSro.)  And 
many  repeat  the  same  after  him.  The  Orientals  are  more  cautious,  if /f<n-&e^  (BibL 
Orient  p.  549.)  correctly  expounds  their  meaning ;  namely,  that  he  declared  himself 
another  or  second  Christ  or  Messiah  (un  second  Messie,) — All  these  writers  are  un- 
doubtedly mistaken.  Nor  have  they  any  ground  for  their  accusation,  except  in 
the  number  of  associates  whom  Manes  chose :  for  he  took  the  same  number  of 
companions  and  friends  as  Christ  took  for  his  Apostles.  The  fallacy  of  such  an 
[p.  741.]  argument  need  not  be  pointed  out  What  the  preceding  writers  expressly 
declare,  Augustine  only  ventured  to  suspect,  (contra  Epistolam  Manich.  c.  8.  0pp. 
torn.  viii.  p.  1 12;)  Quid  ergo  aliud  suspicer,  nescio,  nisi  quia  iste  Manichaeus,  qui 
per  Christi  nomen  ad  imperitorum  animos  aditum  quterit,  pro  Christo  ipso  se  coli 
voluit?  But  he  supports  this  conjecture  by  a  very  weak  argument,  not  worth 
repeating  and  confuting. — Many  others  have  told  us,  that  Manes  claimed  to  be 
the  Holy  Spirit,  All  these  have  a  good  excuse  for  making  the  mistake ;  and 
although  in  error,  they  do  not  deserve  severe  censure.  For  Manes  did  call  him- 
self the  Paraclete;  and  all  his  disciples  denominated  him  either  simply  the  Para- 
cleti,  or  the  Holy  Spirit^  the  Paraclete :  nay,  as  Augustine  repeatedly  charges 
upon  them,  (in  his  work  contra  Faustum  Manich.)  they  were  accustomed  to 
sivear  by  this  Paraclete,  Now,  when  christians  heard  them  take  such  oaths,  with- 
,  out  anything  explanatory,  and  recollected  that,  in  the  scriptures,  the  Holy  Spirit 
is  called  the  Paraclete^  and  that  no  sane  man  swears  by  any  other  than  God  or 
some  essence  cognate  with  God;— who  can  wonder  that  they  supposed  the 
founder  of  this  Manichasan  sect  arrogantly  claimed  to  be  the  Holy  Spirit!  And 
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those  ancient  doctors,  who  either  said  roandly,  that  Manet  ciaimed  to  be  the 
Holy  Spirit,  or  else  confessed,  (as  Avgiutine  does,  in  his  work  contra  Epistr.-- 
1am  Manichsei,  c.  17,  and  contra  Faustam,  Lib.  xiii.  and  elsewhere,)  that  they 
did  not  know,  what  the  Manichsans  meant  by  applying  this  appellation  to  their 
master,  whether  they  wished  to  indicate  that  Manes  was  himself  the  Holy  Spirit, 
or  only  that  the  Holy  Spirit  resided  in  him  ? — these  writers,  I  say,  in  my  judg- 
ment, committed  no  censurable  offence.  For,  what  rulo  of  duty  does  he  violate, 
who  uses  the  very  terms  of  a  sect  in  stating  their  opinions,  or  who  tells  us,  he 
does  nut  know  what  meaning  they  affixed  to  their  terms?  They  offend  but 
slightly,  who  explain  the  appellation  which  Manes  assumed,  and  either  conjec- 
ture or  report  that  the  Manichaeans  supposed  the  Holy  Spirit  and  Manes  to  be 
combined  in  one  person.  And  the  fault  of  this  misrepresentation  is  chiefly 
chargeable  on  Manes  and  his  followers,  who,  by  obscure  and  ambiguous  Un- 
guage,  cause  their  meaning  to  be  misunderstood.  I  see  learned  men  of  our  day 
who  endeavor  to  treat  the  history  of  christians  more  wisely  than  our  fathers  did, 
and  become  wonderfully  copious,  eloquent,  and  energetic,  in  exaggerating  and 
castigating  the  errors,  by  which  the  ancient  christian  authors  have  marred  their 
accounts  of  sects  and  heresies:  but  while  they  show  themselves  equitable 
towards  heretics, — which  is  commendable, — they  not  unfrequently  become  un- 
just to  the  contenders  against  them,  not  reflecting  that  a  great  part,  perhaps  the 
greatest  part,  of  the  faults  which  deform  the  history  of  the  early  sects,  originat- 
ed from  the  obscurity,  the  ambiguity,  and  the  foreign  and  unusual  phraseology 
of  the  heretics  themselves. — But  let  us  pass  on,  and  see  what  Manes  [p.  742.] 
would  have  those  think  of  him,  whom  ho  instructed. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  unquestionable  that  this  Persian  did  not  wish  to  be 
accounted  Christ  himself,  but  an  Apostle  cf  Jesus  Christy  his  Lord.  For  he 
commences  that  celebrated  Epistola  Fundamenii,  against  which  Augustine  wrote 
a  Book,  with  these  words:  Manichaeus  Apostolus  Jesu  Christ!  providenti&  Dei 
Patris.  Hffic  sunt  salubria  verba  de  perenni  et  vivo  fonte.  (See  Augustine^  con- 
tra Epistolam  Manich.  c.  6.  0pp.  tom.  viii.  p.  Ill,  and  de  Actis  cum  Felice  Ma- 
nichseo,  L.  L  p.  334,  336.)  We  have  also  the  testimony  of  Augustine,  (contra 
Epist.  Manich.  c.  6.  p.  112,  and  contra  Faustum,  L.  xiiL  c.  4.  p.  181.)  that  Manes 
assumed  the  same  title,  in  all  his  Epistles. — But,  as  we  shall  soon  see.  Manes 
did  not  wish  this  title  to  be  understood  in  its  common  and  ordinary  sense,  when 
applied  to  himself,  but  in  a  sense  much  higher.  For  he  placed  himself  far  above 
the  twelve  Apostles  of  Christ,  and  proclaimed,  that  much  greater  wisdom  was 
divinely  imparted  to  him  than  to  them.  When,  therefore,  he  styles  himself  an 
Apostle,  he  intended  thereby  that  he  was  an  extraordinary  man,  far  superior  to 
all  the  first  Apostles,  one  whom  Christ  had  sent  to  mankind,  partly,  to  perfect 
bis  religion,  and  partly  to  free  it  from  stains  and  corruptions. 

In  the  next  place,  it  is  certain  that  Manes  did  not  wish  to  be  accounted  the 
Holy  Spirit  perstmaUy ;  or  to  have  his  followers  believe,  that  the  entire  Holy 
Spirit  had  descended  into  him,  joined  his  person  to  him,  and  spoke  and  gave 
forth  laws  personally  through  him.  They  who  attribute  such  insanity  to  Manes 
may  be  confuted  by  many  proofs,  and  especially  by  the  Manichaean  doctrine 
concerning  the  Holy  Spirit.    Passing  by  all  the  arguments  which  have  been 
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adduced  by  Beausobre^  we  will  demonstrate,  solely  from  the  Epistola  Fundamentf 
of  ManeSy  that  he  distinguished  between  the  Holy  Spirit  and  himself.  For  thus 
he  speaks  in  that  Epistle,  (apud  Avgvstinum  de  Actis  cum  Felice  Manich.  L.  I. 
e.  16.  p.  341.)  Pax  Dei  invisibilis  et  veritatis  notitia  sit  cum  fratribus  suis  et 
earissimis,  qui  mandatis  ccelestibus  credunt  pariter  ac  deserriunt :  sed  et  dexten 
luminis  tueatur  et  eripiat  vos  ab  omni  ineursione  maligna  et  a  laqueo  mundi: 
pietas  vero  Spirittu  Sancti  intima  vestri  pectoris  adaperiat,  ut  ipsis  oculis  videa^ 
tis  animas  vestras.  Here  Manes  prays  for,  Jlrsty  the  peape  of  the  supreme  Deity, 
or  the  Father^  and,  secondly,  for  the  aid  and  assistance  of  the  ft'on.  Beitauae,  by 
the  dextera  luminis,  he  means  Christ,  the  Son  of  God.  For,  according  to  the 
Manichsean  system,  the  light  is  God  himself,  the  source  of  all  light:  whence,  in 
Oriental  phraseology,  dextera  luminis  is  that,  by  which  the  light,  u  e.  God,  assists 
men,  and  manifesto  to  them  his  kindness,  his  love,  and  his  power ;  or  that  per* 
son  who  is  nearest  to  God,  and  is  the  minister  of  his  divine  pleasure  and  govem- 
[p.  743.]  ment.  Lastly,  he  prays  for  the  illumination  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  For 
He  it  is,  who  must  dispel  the  mental  darkness,  so  that  the  brethren  might  ses 
their  souls  with  their  ovm  eyes ;  that  is,  that  they  might  understand  that  in  them 
was  a  soul,  the  offspring  of  eternal  light,  or  of  God ;  and  that  they  might  learn 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  darkness,  or  from  the  body  and  the  senses.  Who  does 
not  readily  see,  on  reading  this  passage,  that  Manes  regarded  the  HoUy  Spirit 
as  an  essence  cognate  with  God,  and  wholly  different  from  himself?  For  he 
joins  the  Holy  Spirit  with  the  Son  of  God,  and  with  the  Father ;  and  supposes 
his  internal  illumination  to  be  necessary  for  men,  to  enable  them  to  discover  the 
truth  and  divine  origin  of  his  dootrinea  A  man  could  not  so  speak,  who  thought 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  be  latent  in  himself,  or  that  he  was  himself  the  Holy  Spirit 
Although  Manes  did  not  wish  to  be  considered  as  being  the  Holy  Spirit,  yet 
he  declared  himself  to  be  that  Paraclete  whom  the  blessed  Saviour,  a  little  be- 
fore his  death,  promised  to  his  disciples.  John  xiv.  16  and  xvi.  7,  die.  This  is 
apparently  inconsistent  with  the  previous  statements.  For  how  could  a  man, 
who  dared  not  arrogate  to  himself  the  dignity  and  majesty  of  the  Holy  Spiriti 
and  contented  himself  with  the  title  of  an  Apostle  of  Christ, — how  could  he 
claim  to  be  the  Paraclete  promised  by  Christ  ?  But  we  shall  soon  see  that  these 
pretensions  are  easily  reconcilable.  I  confess,  indeed,  that  I  once  doubted*  whe- 
ther it  were  true,  that  all  the  Greeks  and  Orientals  really  stated  that  Manes 
required  men  to  believe  him  to  be  the  Paraclete,  Because,  in  the  beginning  of 
his  Epistles,  he  called  himself  only  an  Apostle  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  not  the 
Paraclete  I  suspected  that  Manes  probably  thought  more  modestly  of  himself, 
and  that  the  whole  story  of  the  mission  of  the  Paraclete  in  the  person  of  Manes, 
was,  perhaps,  got  up  by  his  disciples,  who  were  eager  to  exalt  their  master,  and 
to  find  evidence  of  his  high  dignity  in  the  holy  scriptures.  For  I  said  to  myself, 
if  Manes  wished  to  be  considered  the  Paraclete,  why  did  he  not  assume  that  title 
in  his  Epistles?  Why  did  he  style  himself  only  an  Apostle?  Augustine  indeed 
(in  hin  Liber  contra  Epist  Manichaei,  c.  6.  p.  112.)  would  convince  us,  that  the 
astute  and  crafty  man  aimed  tacitly  to  insinuate,  even  by  the  title  Apostle  tf 
Christ,  that  he  was  the  Paraclete :  Quid  hoc  esse  caussas  arbitramur,  (viz.  that 
he  called  himself  an  Apostle  of  Christy  and  not  of  the  Paradete,)  nisi  quia  ilia 
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•Qperbia,  mater  omninm  h8erittcorttm,in]piilit  hommem,  nt  non  misstim  se  t 
pAracIeto  vellet  videri,  sed  ita  Buaceptum,  ut  ipse  Paracletus  diceretar.  This  in* 
deed  is  not  offering  proof,  but  is  indulging  conjecture.  Yet  the  snme  Avgus^ 
/tne,  in  another  manner,  removed  all  doubt  from  my  mind  on  this  subject  For 
he  clearly  testifies,  tliat  Manes  did  refer  the  promise  of  the  Paraclete  to  himself 
He  says,  (ubi  supra  c.  7.  p.  112.)  Manicheus  vester,  sive  missum,  sive  suscep. 
tnm  a  Paraclete  se  affirmat  And  a  little  after,  (c.  8.)  still  more  clearly :  Spiritua 
sanctus  nominatus  non  est,  qui  mazime  debuit  ab  eo  nominari,  qui  nobis  Apo^ 
tolatum  suum  Paracieti  promissume  commendat,  nt  evangelica  auctoritate  impe* 
rites  premat  These  words  merit  careful  attention.  For  it  appears  [p.  744.] 
from  them, ^rs/,  That  Manes  did  not  call  himself  the  Holy  Spirit :  yet,  secondly^ 
That  he  commended  his  Apostleskip,  by  applying  to  it  the  promise  of  the  Para- 
elete ;  L  e.  he  would  have  the  language  of  Christ  concerning  the  Paniclete,  to 
refer  to  him.  From  these  declarations,  I  think  it  manifest,  that  the  man  distin- 
guished the  HcHy  Spirit  from  the  Paraclete.  For  one  who  rejects  the  title  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  yet  calls  himself  the  Paraclete,  undoubtedly  shows  that  he  con- 
riders  the  Holy  Spirit  to  be  different  from  the  Paraclete.  This  observation  sheds 
great  light  on  the  subject ;  and  it  reveals  the  source  of  the  error  on  this  subject 
of  the  ancients.  By  the  appellation  Paraclete  in  the  language  of  Christ,  Manei 
supposed,  was  indicated,  not  the  Holy  Spirit  personally,  but  a  man  whom  Christ 
would  send,  an  Apostle  cf  Jesus  Christy  as  he  expresses  it:  to  whom  the  Holy 
Spirit  (whose  residence,  he  supposed,  was  in  the  air,)  would  communicate 
greater  wisdom  and  illumination  than  to  the  first  Apostles  of  Christ ;  whereby 
this  man  would  be  able  to  fill  the  blanks  left  by  Christ  in  the  science  of  salva- 
tion,  and  expunge  the  errors  introduced  by  men.  Perhaps,  he  confirmed  this 
exposition  by  the  language  in  John  xvi.  16.  He  shall  not  speak  cf  himself;  but 
whatsoever  he  shaU  hear^  that  shall  he  speak.  These  words,  considered  by  them- 
selves, seem  more  applicable  to  a  man  taught  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  than  to  a 
divine  being  or  person.  And  previously  to  him,  Montanus,  who  also  called  him- 
self the  Paraclete,  and  was  so  called  by  bis  followers,  seems  to  have  explained 
the  term  Paraclete  in  the  promise  of  Christ,  in  the  same  manner.  And  it  is  cer- 
tain that  Mohammed^  who,  as  before  stated,  in  many  points  greatly  resembled 
ManeSy  claimed  nearly  the  same  authority  :  and  it  is  well  known,  that  he  wished 
to  be  accounted  the  Paraclete.  And  hence  Condemir,  the  Per^an  historian,  ac- 
cording to  Herheloty  (Bibliotheque  Orientale  p.  549,)  understanding  the  fact,  was 
indignant  that  Manes  should  apply  to  himself  Christ's  language  respecting  the 
Paraclete,  which,  in  his  judgment,  related  to  Mohammed.  The  disciples  of  Ma^ 
nes,  to  manifest  this  opinion  of  their  master  concerning  the  Paraclete,  although 
they  commonly  call  him  simply  the  Paraclete,  yet  often  add  the  words  Holy 
Spirit,  and  call  Manes  the  Holy  Spirit  the  Paraclete.  This  we  learn  from  Angus- 
tine,  in  his  Disputatio  cum  Felice  Manichaeo,  and  in  other  places.  The  reason 
they  assign  for  this  double  appellation,  Augustine,  (who  is  not  always  a  favor- 
able  expositor  for  them,)  has  stated  in  his  Book  contra  Epistolam  Manichoei, 
(c.  8.  p.  112.)  :  Quod  quum  a  vobis  quaeritur?  (L  e.  when  you  are  osked,  Why 
did  Manes  not  call  himself  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  an  Apostle  of  Jesus  Christ?) 
respondetia,  utique  Manichao  Apostolo  nominate,  Spiritum  sanctum  Paracletum 
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Dominari,  quia  in  ipso  venire  dignatus  eat  From  this  language  it  ia  manifeat, 
first:  That  the  Manichttans,  in  order  to  define  the  meaning  of  the  title  of  ParO" 
dele,  with  whi<;h  they  honored  their  maater,  called  him  also  the  Holy  Spirit  (he 
Paraclele,  And  secondly:  That  they  maintained,  that  this  title  had  the  same 
[p.  745.]  force  and  meaning,  with  the  title  of  Apostle  of  Jesus  Christy  which  he 
placed  at  the  head  of  hia  Epbiles.  And  hence,  thirdly :  According  to  the  ojm- 
nion  of  Manea  and  his  disciples,  the  Paraclele  is  a  man  sent  by  Christ,  in  whom 
pre-eminently  the  Holy  Spirit  manifests  his  power  and  wisdom ;  or,  in  their  own 
phraseology,  in  tohom  the  Holy  Spirit  (venit)  comes  to  men. — ^The  ManichaBan 
presbyter  Felix,  in  his  Discussion  with  Augustine,  seems  to  modify  or  change 
this  idea.  For,  although  he  calls  his  master  the  Holy  Spirit  the  Paraclete^  yet  he 
gives  the  same  appellation  to  the  Holy  Spirit  itself;  and  he  affirms,  (p.  338.) 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  tlie  Paraclete,  among  other  things,  came  also  in  St.  Paul 
But  this  man,  whom  Augtistine  (Retractat.  L,  II.  c  8.)  pronounces  ineruditum 
liberalibus  lillerisi — was  timid ;  and  he  acknowledges,  that  partly  from  fear  of  Au- 
gustine, whose  authority  he  well  knew,  and  partly  from  the  terror  of  the  impe- 
rial laws  against  the  Manicheeans,  he  did  not  bring  out  the  whole  system  of  his 
sect,  but  at  times  concealed  some  things,  which  would  be  particularly  offensive  to 
christians;  and  sometimes  explained  certain  points  differently  from  the  common 
explanation  of  Manicheeans,  to  make  them  i4>pear  less  offensive.  Thus  he  addresfr* 
es  his  adversary,  Augustine,  (L.  I.  c.  12.  p.  339.)  :  Non  tantum  ego  possum  coo- 
tra  taam  virtutem,  quia  mira  virtus  est  gradus  episcopalis :  (This  language 
strikingly  shows  what  power  the  christian  bishops  of  that  age  possessed:) 
deinde  contra  leges  Imperatorum,  et  superius  petivi  compendive,  ut  doceas  me, 
quid  sit  Veritas.  This  uneducated  man  expresses  himself  rudely,  and  violates 
the  rules  of  grammar ;  but  his  meaning  is  sufficiently  clear.  When  Augustine 
asked  him  to  explain  a  passage  in  a  certain  book,  which  he  called  Thesaurus 
Manetis,  he  replied,  (L.  II.  c.  19.  p.  343.) :  Hanc  tibi  ego  non  possum  interpre- 
tari  scripturam  et  exponere  quod  ibi  non  est :  ipsa  sibi  interpres  est:  ego  non  pos- 
sum dicere,  ne  forte  incurram  in  peccatum.  This  fear  mars  the  whole  discussion 
of  Felix,  and  frequently  leads  him  to  modify  the  ManichsBan  opinions  to  meet 
the  views  of  his  adversaries.  And  therefore  he  can  [not]  always  be  regarded 
as  an  unbiased  and  safe  witness. — ^The  christian  doctors,  by  the  Paraclele  men- 
tioned by  Christ  in  the  Gospel  of  John,  understood  the  Holy  Spirit  the  third 
Person  of  the  Deity;  and  indeed  correctly:  but  they  did  not  perceive  that  ilfo- 
nes  gave  another  meaning  to  the  term,  and  distinguished  the  Paradetey-^l  e.  a 
mtm  whom  the  Holy  Spirit  uses  as  his  instrument, — from  the  Holy  Spirit  him- 
self, who  taught  by  that  man.  And  hence,  when  they  learned  that  Manes  called 
himself  the  Paraclele,  and  was  so  called  by  his  disciples,  they  easily  fell  into 
the  error  of  supposing  that  Manes  assumed  to  be  personally  the  Holy  Spirit, 
or  would  be  thought  to  be  a  man  whom  the  Holy  Spirit  had  anointed  witli  him- 
self. Says  Eusebius,  (Hist  EccL  L.  vii.  c.  31.)  Toti  fjih  Tir  wA^dsxjtTftt,  s^ 
dvrd  ri  vruZ/AA  ^yut,  djurds  uLurdv  dvaan^ihrmf,  Paracletum  se,  ipsumque  Spi- 
ritum  sanctum  esse  praedicabat 

The  office  of  the  Paraclete  whom  Christ  promised,  and  consequently  his  own 
[p.  746.]  office,  according  to  his  scheme,  consbted  principally  in  two  things; 
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Jirslt  in  restoring  the  religion  of  Christ  to  its  original  parity,  or  purging  it  from  the 
corruptions  brought  into  it  by  the  base  frauds  or  the  ignorance  of  men ;  and 
secondly^  in  completing  and  perfecting  the  same  religion,  which,  he  maintained, 
Christ  had  left  imperfect,  or  incomplete  in  its  parts.  For,  as  it  was  the  design 
of  Manes  to  combine  the  chri»tian  religion  with  the  ancient  Magian  or  Persian 
religion,  which  he  imbibed  in  his  youth,  and  many  doctrines  of  Christianity  were 
obstacles  to  his  purpose,  it  became  absolutely  necessary,  that  he  should,  like 
MoSuimmedy  consider  the  sacred  books  of  the  christians  as  corrupted,  and  should 
hold  that  not  a  few  additions  had  been  made  to  the  christian  system,  which 
were  foreign  from  the  mind  of  Christ  Let  us  hear  the  langaage  of  Fcnuiu$y 
a  man  of  note,  and  of  no  contemptible  genius,  among  the  followers  of  Manas : 
(in  Augustine,  contra  Faustum  Lib.  zxxii.  c.  L  319.) :  Quid  peregrinum  hoc, 
aut  quid  mirum  est,  si  ego  de  Testamento  novo  purissima  queque  legens  et 
me»  saluti  convenientia,  pnetermitto  qu»  a  vestris  majoribus  inducta  fallacUer 
et  majestatem  ipsius  et  gratiam  deccloranl  7  A  little  after,  the  same  eloquent 
and  talented  man  thas  addresses  catholic  christians :  Soliusne  Filii  TcHtamen- 
tum  putatis  non  potuisse  corrumpi,  solum  non  habere  aiiquid,  quod  in  se  debeat 
improbari  ?  pnesertim  quod  nee  ab  ipso  (Christo)  scriptum  constat,  nee  ab  ejus 
Apostolis,  sed  longo  post  tempore,  a  qulbusdam  incerti  oominis  viris,  qui  ne  sibi 
non  haberetur  fides,  scribentibus  qu»  nescirent,  partim  Apostolorum  nomina, 
partim  eorum,  qui  Apostolos  secuti  viderentur,  scriptorum  suorum  frontibus 
indiderunt,  asseverantes  secundum  eos  se  scripsisse,  qu8B  scripserint.  -  -  -  Qua 
quia  nos  legentes,  animadvertimus  cordis  obtutu  sanissimo,  SBquIssimum  judi- 
eavimus  utilibus  acceptis  ex  iisdem,  id  est,  iis,  quas  et  finem  nostram  aedificent, 
et  Christ!  Domini  atque  ejus  Patris  omnipotentis  Dei  propagent  glorinm,  cetera 
repudiare,  quas  nee  ipsorum  majestati,  nee  fidei  nostras  conveniant  These  words, 
which  certainly  are  lucid,  teach  us,  among  other  things,  that  Manes  denied  those 
Oospels,  which  the  Christians  approved  and  accounted  divine,  to  be  the  works  of  the 
Apostles ;  because  they  bore  the  superscriptions :  (K«Ta  MciTd-£f«v,  *Arh  Ma^sov,) 
According  to  Matlhetc^Mark — Luke — John,  For  he  inferred  from  these  super- 
scriptions, that  by  them  the  writers  meant  to  signify,  that  they  wrote  what  was 
taught  respectively  by  these  Apostles.  These  blemishes,  therefore,  adhering 
to  true  Christianity,  according  to  Manes,  the  Paretclele,  i.  e.  Manes  himself,  was 
commissioned  by  Christ  to  remove,  and  thus  to  separate  the  true  from  the  false. 
Let  us  again  hear  Fausius,  audaciously  drawing  a  parallel  between  Jesus  Christ 
and  his  master ;  (ubi  supra,  c.  6.  p.  321.) :  Si  Jesus  docet-,  pauca  veteris  Testa- 
menti  accipienda  esse,  repudianda  vero  quamplurima :  Et  nobis  Paraclitus  ex 
novo  Testamento  promissus  perinde  docet,  quid  ex  eodem  accipere  debeamus, 
et  quid  repudiare :  de  quo  ultro  Jesus,  cum  eum  promitteret,  dicit  in  Evangelic ; 
Ipse  vos  indwcei  in  omnem  veriialenij  et  ipse  vohis  annunciabit  omnia  e/  [p.  747.] 
eommemorahit  vos,  Qnapropter  liceat  tantundem  et  nobis  in  Testamento  novo 
per  Paraelitum  (L  e.  Manes)  quantum  vobis  in  vetere  licere  ostenditis  per  Jesum. 
More  of  the  like  character  is  there  added  by  Faustus,  which  we  omit  for  the 
sake  of  brevity. — As  to  the  other  function  of  the  Paraclete,  there  is  abundant 
evidence.  Let  us  consider  this  function.  Manes  wished  to  connect  with  Chris- 
tianity the  fictions  of  the  ancient  Persians,  respecting  two  first  principles  of  all 
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things,  the  origin  of  the  world  and  of  evil,  the  souls  of  men,  &e.  and  to  palm 
them  on  mankind  as  divine  truths.  And  this  design  required  him  to  teach,  that 
Christ  communicated  to  his  Apostles  only  a  fMtrt  of  the  truth, necessary  to  the 
happiness  of  men  in  this  and  the  future  life,  and  left  the  other  part  to  be  taught 
and  explained  by  the  Paraclete,  We  will  adduce  but  a  single  witness,  yet  an 
unexceptionable  one,  namely,  Felix,  who  was  one  of  the  number  of  the  Electa 
as  the  Manichesans  called  them,  L  e.  one  of  those  fully  instructed  in  all  the 
mysteries  of  the  isect.  Though  he  does  not  express  himself  very  elegantly, 
yet  he  explains  very  well  the  views  of  his  party.  (Disput  cum  Augustine,  L, 
L  c  9.  in  Auguslini  Opp.  torn.  viiL  p.  338.) :  Paulus  in  altera  Epistola  (ss.  1  Cor. 
iiii.  9,  10.)  dicit :  Ex  parte  scimtuit  et  ex  parte  prophetamus :  cum  venerU  autem, 
fuod  perfectum  est,  abokbuntur  ea,  qua  ex  parte  dicta  sunL  Nos  audientes  Pan- 
Inm  hoc  dicere,  venit  Manicheus  cum  praedicatione  sua,  et  suscepimus  eum  se« 
eundum  quod  Christus  dixit :  Milto  vobis  Spiritum  sanctum  :  et  Paulus  venit 
et  dixit,  quia  et  ipse  ventunis  est  et  postea  nemo  venit :  ideo  suscepimus  Mani- 
ehsnm.  Et  quia  venit  Manichasus,  et  per  suam  praedicationem  docuit  nos  in- 
itium,  medium,  et  finem  :  docuit  nos  de  fabrica  mundi,  quare  facta  est,  et  unde 
facta  est,  et  qui  fecerunt :  docuit  nos  quare  dies  et  quare  noz :  docuit  nos  de 
eursu  solis  et  lunas  :  quia  hoc  in  Paulo  non  audivimus,  nee  in  ceterorum  Apoo* 
tolorum  scripturis ;  hoc  credimus,  quia  ipse  est  Paraclitus.  Itaque  illud  iterum 
dico,  quod  superins  dixi :  Si  audiero  in  altera  Scriptura,  ubi  Paraclitus  loquitur, 
de  quo  voluero  interrogare,  et  docueris  me,  credo  et  renunico,  (ss.  Manicheo.) 
We  must  now  speak  of  the  arguments,  by  which  Manes^  while  he  lived  and 
when  dead,  induced  so  many  persons  to  believe  him  to  be  the  Paraclete,  sent 
by  Christ  to  reform  and  to  perfect  the  christian  religion.  These  arguments  are 
manifest,  from  the  passages  just  cited  from  Felix,  Like  his  imitator  JfoAom- 
med.  Manes  made  no  pretensions  to  miracles :  nor  did  those  who  listened  to 
him,  demand  signs  of  him.  He  simply  bid  men  believe,  that  he  was  a  messen- 
ger from  God :  and  the  doubting  and  such  as  asked  for  evidence,  he  pressed 
with  this  single  argument ;  that  Jesus  Christ  had  promised  the  Paraclete,  to 
perfect  what  he  had  begun,  and  to  acquaint  men  with  what  was  lacking  in  hia 
[p.  748.]  system.  Since  Christ  left  the  world,  until  I  came,  no  one  adequate 
for  this  ofiice  has  appeared  ;  no  one  before  me,  has  explained  what  Christ  left 
unexplained — the  origin  of  the  world,  the  cause  of  all  evils,  &jc.  ;  but  I  have  ex- 
plained all  these  hitherto  unknown  things.  Therefore,  I  am  the  Paraclete, 
whom  Christ  directed  his  followers  to  expect.  And  by  this  single  argument 
the  Manichaeans  defended  themselves,  when  called  on  by  the  christian  doctors 
to  prove,  that  Manes  was  the  chief  Apostle  of  Christ,  or  the  Paraclete.  It  ap- 
pears, from  the  writings  of  Augustine  against  the  Manichaeans,  and  from  other 
documents,  that  the  chri^^tian  disiputflnts  demonntrated,  that  the  Parade  whom 
Christ  promised,  in  fact  came,  when  the  Holy  Spirit  descended  upon  the  Apos- 
tles :  Acts  ii.  The  Manichaeans  denied  that  fact,  on  the  ground  that  none  of 
the  Apostles  had  taught  all  tiie  truths  that  are  profitable  and  needful  to  men. 
Felix  says,  (in  Augustini  Disput.  cum  Felice,  L.  i.  c.  6.  p.  337.) :  Cum  proba- 
tum  mihi  fuerit,  quod  Spiritus  Mnniitus  {in  Apostolns  effusus)  docuerit  veritatem, 
quam  qaaBro,  illam  {Manelis  disciplinam)  respuo.     Hue  enim  sancUtaa  tua  mihi 
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legit,  nbi  Spiritnm  sanctQin  Apostoli  acceperunt :  et  in  ipsis  Apostolis  nnam 
quiero,  qui  me  docent  de  initio,  de  medio  et  de  fine :  (i.  e.  tiie  whole  of  religion 
or  the  whole  science  of  galvation.)  And  he  repeats  the  same  things  a  little 
afler,  thus :  Quia  sanctitas  tua  hoc  dicit,  quod  Apostoli  ipsi  acceperunt  Spiri- 
tam  sanctum  Parocletum :  iterum  dico,  de  Apostolis  ipsis  qnem  volueris,  doceat 
me  quod  me  Manichaeus  docnit,  aut  ipsius  doctrinam  evacuet  de  duodecim 
quern  volueris.  All  the  pretensions  of  Manes,  therefore,  rested  on  this  argu« 
ment :  He  who  explains  the  deficient  topics  in  Christ's  religion,  is  the  Paraclete 
whom  Christ  promised :  but  Manes  does  this :  therefore  he  is  the  Paraclete  and 
Apostle  of  Christ  Nothing  can  be  more  fallacious,  nothing  more  imbecile, 
than  this  argumentation ;  and  yet  many  persons,  and  some  of  theui  neither 
simpletons  nor  unlearned,  were  persuaded  by  Manes  'and  his  disciples ;  and 
this  single  example  shows,  in  what  darkness  the  human  mind  is  involved,  and 
how  easily  popular  schemes  of  religion,  accommodated  to  vulgar  apprehension, 
may  entrap  men. 

(3)  In  the  first  place,  Manes  rejected  the  entire  Old  Testament ;  as  did 
nearly  all  the  Gnostic  parties,  who  deformed  the  Christian  religion  by  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  Oriental  philosophy.  The  arguments  with  which  the  Manichaeans 
assailed  tfie  Old  Testament,  are  exhibited  in  a  long  array,  by  Fcnutus,  the  Ma- 
nichsBsn,  in  AvgusiMs  work  against  him ;  and  still  more  fully  and  learnedly? 
by  Beausobre^  (in  his  Histoire  de  Manich^e,  vol.  i.  p.  269,  &c.)  The  chief  argu- 
ment is  this :  The  things,  which  the  books  of  the  O.  Test,  state  concerning  God, 
do  not  accord  with  the  good  Principle  of  the  Manicheans,  which  they  denomi- 
nate God, — In  the  next  place,  they  rejected  the  whole  New  Testament,  as  it  is 
read  by  Christians.  They  did  not  indeed  deny,  that  in  most  of  the  books  of 
the  N.  Test,  there  are  some  things  that  are  divine  and  came  from  Christ  [p.  749.] 
and  his  Apostles:  but  among  these  things, they  contended,  are  Interwoven  very 
many  false  things,  and  things  wholly  impious.  Hence  they  inferred,  that  those 
things  only  in  the  N.Test  are  intitledto  belief,  which  are  in  accordance  with  the 
decisions  of  Mams  their  master,  the  reformer  of  Christianity  whom  Christ  has  sent: 
every  thing  else  is  to  be  rejected. — ^But  these  ideas  need  a  more  full  explanv 
tion,  so  that  it  may  appear,  in  what  sense  we  must  understand  the  affirmation 
of  Beausobrcj  (vol.  i.  p.  291.)  that  the  Manicheans  received  our  four  Gospels 
and  the  Epistles  of  Paul.  For  here,  too,  this  great  man  was  influenced  some- 
what by  his  excessively  kind  feelings  towards  the  Manichseaus  and  towards  all 
heretics. 

First :  As  to  our  four  OospeUj  there  were  two  opinions  among  the  Mani^ 
ehseans,  closely  allied  to  each  other,  and  practically,  or  in  their  effects,  alto- 
gether alike.  Sometimes  they  seem  to  admit,  or  rather  do  admit,  these  Gos- 
pels to  be  of  divine  origin  ;  but  they  soon  take  back  what  they  granted,  and 
contradict  it  For  they  add,  that  these  Gospels  are  wretchedly  corrupted,  and 
interpolated,  and  enlarged. and  amplified  with  Jewish  fables,  by  crafty  and  men- 
dacious persons.  Whence  it  would  follow,  that  as  they  now  are,  they  are  of  no 
use  or  value,  and  should  be  kept  out  of  the  hands  of  the  pious,  lest  they  should 
be  imbued  with  noxious  errors.  At  other  times  they  deny,  most  explicitly,  thai 
the  Apostles  of  Christ  were  their  authors,  or  that  they  were  written  by  those 
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Apostles  whose  names  they  bear.  On  the  contrary,  they  contend  that  the  an- 
thors  of  them  were  half-Jews,  and  credulous  and  mendacious  persona.  This  I 
have  already  shown,  from  a  passanre  of  FavMus ;  and  it  may  be  shown  by  many 
other  passages.  I  will  adduce  only  one  of  them,  embracing  the  substance  cf 
all,  taken  from  Augustin^s  work  against  Faustus,  (L.  zxxiii.  c.  3.  p.  329.) : 
Siepe  jam  probatum  a  nobis  est,  nee  ab  ipso  (Christo)  haec  (Evangelia)  sunt, 
nee  ab  ejus  Apostolis  scripta :  sed  multo  post  eorum  assumptionem  a  ne%io 
quibus  et  ipsis  inter  se  non  concordantibus  semi^udeBis  per  famas,  opinionesqne 
comperta-  sunt :  qui  tamen  omnia  eadem  in  Apostolorum  Domini  conferentes 
nomina,  vel  eorum,  qui  secuti  Apostolos  viderentur,  errores  ac  mendacia  sua 
secundum  eos  se  acripsisse  mentiti  sunt  Between  these  two  opinions  respecting 
the  Gospels,  the  Manichseans  fluctuated :  and  even  Faustus  is  not  uniform  in 
his  statements,  but  seems  to  incline,  now  to  one  opinion,  and  now  to  the  other, 
as  occasion  offers.  It  was  undoubtedly  their  real  opinion,  that  the  Gospels 
were  fabricated  by  fallible  men,  and  men  unacquainted  with  true  religion,  fiut 
as  this  opinion  was  odious,  they  sometimes  dissembled,  and  pretended  not  to 
repudiate  those  Gospels,  which,  in  reality,  they  wholly  despised.  And  with 
such  conduct,  several  of  the  ancients  reproach  them.  But  both  opinions  lead 
to  the  same  consequences ;  and  both  show,  that  the  Manichsean  sect  was  very  far 
from  receiving  our  Gospels.  For  how  could  those  who  thought  so  injuriously 
of  the  Gospels,  or  of  their  authors,  recommend  them,  or  even  place  them  among 
[p.  750.] — I  will  not  say,  inspired  books,  but  among  the  useful  and  profitable 
books  ?  In  particular,  they  considered  the  greatest  part  of  the  history  of  Jesna 
Christ,  as  contained  in  our  four  Gospels,  to  be  false,  imaginary,  and  wholly  un- 
worthy of  the  majesty  of  the  Son  of  God.  Let  us  again  hear  Fauslus^  lucidly 
explaining  the  views  of  his  sect,  in  the  work  of  Augustine  against  him :  (L 
xxxii.  c.  7.  p.  322.)  :  De  Testamento  novo  sola  accepimus  ea,  quae  in  honorem 
et  luudem  Filii  majestatis  vel  ab  ipso  dicta  comperimus,  vel  ab  ejus  Apostolis, 
Bed  jam  perfectis  ac  fidelibus,  disaimulavimus  cetera,  quae  aut  simpliciter  tune 
et  ignoranter  a  rudibus  dicta,  aut  oblique  et  maligne  ab  inimicis  objecta,  aut 
imprudenter  a  scriptoribus  aflirmata  sunt,  et  posteris  tradita :  dico  autem  (mark 
these  declarations,)  hoc  ipsum  natum  ex  foemina  turpiter,  circumcisum  Judaice, 
sacrificasse  gentiliter,  baptizatum  humiliter,  circumductum  a  diabolo  per  deserta, 
et  ab  eo  tentatum  quam  miserrime.  His  igitur  exceptis,  et  si  quid  ei  ab  scrip- 
toribus  ex  Testamento  vetere  falsa  sub  testificatione  injectum  est,  credimus 
cetera,  praecipue  crucis  ejus  mysticam  fixionem,  (from  this  language  it  appears, 
that  the  portion  of  Christ's  history  which  they  did  receive,  they  did  not  under- 
stand  literally,  but  mystically  and  allegorically,)  qua  nostras  animae  passionis 
monstrantur  vulnera,  tum  praecepta  salutaria  ejus,  tum  parabolas  cunctumque 
sermonem  deificum,  qui  maxime  duarum  praeferens  naturarum  discretionem  (we 
shall  misunderstand  FaustuSy  if  we  suppose  he  here  refers  to  the  tico  natures 
in  Christ,  and  the  difference  between  them :  the  Manichaeans  assigned  to  Christ 
only  one  nature,  viz.  the  divine :  the  human  nature  they  wholly  subtracted. 
The  two  natures,  of  which  Faustus  here  speaks,  are  the  two  Principles  of  the 
Manichaeans,  light  and  darkness,  the  more  subtile  and  the  grosser  kinds  of  mat- 
ter,) ipsius  esse  non  venit  in  dubium.    Hence  also  they  rejected  the  two  Qena- 
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aiogies  of  Christ,  in  Matthew  and  Luke:  of  which  Faustus  has  much  to  saj, 
(L.  iL  c  1.  p.  133  SlcJ) — The  Discourses  of  Jesus  Christ  recorded  in  our  four 
Gospels,  FatuUus  seems  to  approve :  but  beware,  of  supposing  he  really  did  so. 
Manes  acknowledged,  indeed,  that  in  these  discourses  of  Christ  some  things  are 
true,  divine,  and  useful ;  but  he  also  contended,  that  in  them  the  good  is  mixed 
up  with  the  bad,  the  true  with  the  false,  and  that  prudence  and  judgment  are 
necessary  to  discriminate  them.  This  again,  Faustus  will  tell  us :  (L  xxxliL 
c  3.  p.  329.)  :  Nee  immerito  nos  ad  hujusmodi  scriptures  (he  speaks  of  the  N. 
Testament)  tam  inconsonantes  et  varias  nunquam  sane  sine  judicio  et  ratione 
Bures  afferimus ;  sed  contemplantes  omnia  et  cum  aliia  alia  conferentes,  perpen- 
dimus  utrum  eorum  quidque  a  Christo  dici  potuerit,  necne.  Multa  enim  a  m»- 
joribus  vestrib  eloquiis  Domini  nostri  inserta  verba  sunt,  quss  nomine  signata 
ipsius  cum  ejus  fide  non  congruant  To  distinguish  the  true  and  the  good  from 
what  they  considered  the  false  and  fictitious  in  the  Gospels,  and  in  the  [p.  751.] 
New  Test  generally,  the  ManichsBans  adopted  this  universal  rule :  Whatever 
in  the  New  Test,  accords  with  the  doctrine  of  our  master,  is  to  be  accounted 
true ;  and  whatever  disagrees  with  it,  (and  there  is  very  much  that  does  so,) 
must  be  reckoned  among  the  fictions  and  falsehoods  of  the  writers.  Faustus 
states  this  rule  in  the  following  terms,  (L  xxxii.  c.  6.  p.  321.)  :  Paraclitus  ex 
novo  Testamento  promissus  docet,  quid  accipere  ex  eodem  debeamus,  et  quid 
repudiare. — These  things  being  so,  I  can  never  persuade  myself,  that  Manes 
placed  a  high  value  on  our  Gospels,  or  recommended  their  perusal  to  his  fol- 
lowers. And  yet  the  learned  Beausobre  would  so  persuade  us :  (vol.  i.  p.  291. 
No8  heretiques  reccvoient  premierement  les  quatre  Evangiles.)  And  this,  he 
thinks,  is  manifest  from  the  answer  of  Faustus  to  the  question :  Accipis  Evan- 
gdium  1  The  reply,  as  stated  by  Augustine^  (contra  Faustum  L.  iL  c.  1.  p.  133.) 
is:  Maxime,  For  Beau5o^  supposes  the  word  Evangeliumm  this  reply  of 
FaustuSj  agreeably  to  its  use  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers,  means  the  four 
histories  of  Christ,  which  we  call  the  Gospels :  (Par  TEvangilo  on  entend  le 
Volume^  qui  contenoit  les  quatre  Evangiles.  C'est  le  style  des  Grecs  et  des 
Latins.)  But  the  great  man  is  certainly  mistaken.  I  admit,  that  the  adversary 
who  asked  the  question,  so  understood  the  term :  but  Faustus,  in  his  reply, 
affixed  a  very  different  meaning  to  it.  Nor  does  he  disguise  the  fact,  but  freely 
acknowledges  it  a  little  after,  by  saying :  Scias  me,  ut  dixi,  accipere  Evan- 
gelium,  id  eat,  prtcdicationem  Christi :  (of  course,  not  the  history.)  In  the  same 
manner  he  explains  the  term  in  other  passages.  In  L.  v.  (c.  L  p.  139.)  his  ad- 
versary again  asks :  Accipis  Evangelium  ?  And  Faustus,  among  other  things 
which  I  omit,  answers :  Nescis,  quid  sit,  quod  Evangelium  nuncupatur.  Est 
enim  nihil  aliud,  quam  pradicatio  et  mandatum  Christi.  This  Gospel,  he  says, 
he  receives.  The  Manichssans,  therefore,  did  not  understand  by  the  Gospel 
our  volume  of  Gospels,  but  the  religion  taught  by  Christ :  and  as  they  believed 
this  religion  to  be  divinely  communicated  only  to  their  ma.<)ter,  it  is  evident, 
that  they  considered  the  Gospel  to  be  nothing  different  from  the  religious  sys- 
tem of  Manes.  And  hence  Titus  of  Bostra,  (L.  iii.  contra  Manichseos,  in  H. 
CanisH  Lectt  Antiquis,  tom.  L  p.  139,  edit  Basnagii,)  very  justly  charges  upon 
the  Manichnans :  Quod  honorem  t&ntum  Evangeliorum  simulent,  ut  esaet  si- 
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mulatio  inviUmentum  eorum,  quos  deeiperenC,  quod  leetionem  ETuigelloroin 
prBBtermittant :  *£va»cXcc  a»c>rw0-M  r«t^r^r«vri,  quod  in  locum  Evangelii 
■Jiud  eo  nomine  indignum  sabstituant,  &c.  Beausobrt  censures  this  language 
of  Tilu$ ;  and  maintains,  that  the  Maincfucans  did  read  the  Oospels,  And  this, 
he  thinks,  appears  from  their  books  still  extant :  (vol.  i  p.  303.  par  le  pen  qui 
nous  reste  de  leurs  ouvrages.)  And  it  certainly  is  clear,  from  these  books,  that 
[p.  752.]  the  Manichaan  doctors  did,  privately,  read  and  examine  our  Gospels, 
iust  as  we  read  the  religious  books  of  the  sects  which  go  out  from  us :  neither 
did  Ti/us  deny  this,  nor  could  he  do  so.  But  he  did  deny,  that  the  Mani- 
chsenns  publicly  read  or  expounded  the  Gospels  in  their  assemblies,  or  that  they 
read  them  religiously  at  home,  for  the  sake  of  gaining  instruction  or  support 
and  consolation  to  their  minds :  and  neither  of  these  charges  can  be  refuted  by 
their  books  now  extant  The  Manichaean  doctors  would  have  been  crazy  and 
have  contravened  their  own  precepts,  if  they  had  either  publicly  read,  or  had 
directed  their  people  to  read  those  Gospels,  the  authors  of  which  (as  we  have 
seen)  they  pronounced  to  be  half- Jews,  mendacious,  rash  and  false  assnmers  of 
Apostolic  names,  contradictory  to  one  another,  and  destitute  of  divine  illumina- 
tion. But  Beausohre  promises  to  prove,  from  the  language  that  Aygvstine  puts 
into  the  mouth  of  Faustus^  (par  cette  reponse  que  S.  Augustin  met  dans  la 
bouche  de  Fauste,)  that  our  Gospels  were  read  by  the  Manichaeans.  But  here 
this  great  man  is  somewhat  in  error.  For  Augustine  does  not  repeat  the  words 
of  FausiuSy  nor  does  he  aflSrm  that  Faustus  thought  that  which  he  attributes  to 
him,  but  he  only  conjectures  what  be  might  say.  His  language  is,  (lib.  ziil 
c.  18.  p.  188.):  Hie  forle  (he  therefore  states,  not  what  Faustus  or  the  Mank 
chaeans  did  say,  but  what  they  might  perhaps  say)  dicetis,  sed  Evangelium  de- 
bet legere  jam  fidelis,  ne  obliviscatur  quod  credidit  I  repeat,  what  I  before 
said:  The  Manichaeans  would  have  conflicted  with  themselves,  and  would  have 
displayed  consummate  folly,  if  they  had  put  into  ^e  hands  of  their  people, 
books  which  they  judged  to  be  full  of  lies,  and  the  productions  of  insane  men. 
I  proceed  to  the  Acts  (f  the  Apostles ;  to  which  the  Manichssans  were  more 
hostile  than  to  the  Gospels.  For  while  they  could  endure  the  Gospels,  because 
they  contained  some  things  true  and  useful,  they  totally  rejected  the  book  of 
Acts.  Thus  Aiigusiine  testifies,  (de  Utilitate  Credendi,  c  3. 0pp.  tom.  viii.  p.  36.) : 
Si  dicerent,  Scripturas  sive  penitus  abjiciendas  putasse,  tergiversatio  eorum  reo- 
tior,  vel  error  humanior.  Hoc  enim  de  illo  libro  fecerunt,  qui  Actus  Apostolo- 
rum  inscribitur.  Augustine  wonders  at  this:  Quod  eorum  consilium,  cum 
mecum  ipse  pertraeto,  nequeo  satis  mirari.  -  -  Tanta  enim  liber  iste  habet,  que 
■imilia  sint  his,  quee  accipiunt,  ut  magnad  stultitiae  mihi  videatur,  non  et  huoc 
accipere,  et  si  quid  ibi  eos  ofiendit,  falsum  atque  immissum  dicere.  And  he  sus- 
pects, that  their  utter  aversion  to  the  book  of  Acts,  arose  from  the  declarati<m 
there  of  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  Apostles ;  they  believing  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  came  to  mankind  only  in  the  person  of  their  master.  And  he  re- 
peats the  same  conjecture,  in  his  book  against  Adinumius^  a  Manichaean, 
(c.  17.  p.  100.) :  Acta  isti  non  accipiunt,  quoniam  manifesto  continent  Paracleti 
adventnm.  But  they  doubtless  had  other  reasons  also  for  wholly  rejecting  this 
book;  which,  however,  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  investigate. 
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Of  the  EpUtUt  of  Paul,  (hey  thought  more  favorably  than  of  the  other  books 
of  the  New  Testament  When  Faustus  was  asked  by  his  adversary,  [p.  753.] 
(apud  Atigustinum  contra  Fanstum,  L.  xi.  e.  1.  p.  155.) :  Accipis  Apostoium  1 
Ue  replied:  Maxime,  And  there  are  other  passages  which  show,  that  they  did 
not  question  the  fuct^  that  Paul  wrote  those  Epistles  which  we  now  read.  But 
if  any  one  pressed  them  with  a  passage  from  those  Epistleti,  they  instantly  re- 
plied, that  these  sacred  Epistles  had  been  corrupted  by  nefarious  men.  What 
shall  I  do  to  you,  says  Attgustine,  (contra  Faust  L.  zxxiii.  c.  6.  p.  330.) :  quos 
contra  testimonia  Scripturarum  ita  obsurdefecit  iniquitas,  ut  quidquid  adversum 
Tos  inde  prolatnm  fuerit,  non  esse  dictum  ab  Apostolo,  sed  a  nescio  quo,  falsario 
sab  ejus  nomine  scriptum  esse  dicere  audeatis  ?  That  Augustine  here  does  them 
no  injustice,  is  manifest  from  the  reasoning  of  Faustus;  who,  when  reduced  to 
Btraits  by  citations  from  Paul,  boldly  replies,  (L  xi.  c  1.  p.  156.) :  Si  fas  non 
est,  Paul  urn  Inemendatum  dixisse  aliquid  unquam,  ipsius  rum  esL  He  had  a  little 
before  said :  Aliquid  in  Apostolo  esse  cauponatum.  In  another  place,  (L  xviiL 
c.  3.  p.  221.)  he  says:  Me  quidem  Manicbsa  fides  reddidit  tutum,  quae  mihi  non 
ennctis,  qu»  ex  Salvatoris  nomine  scripta  leguntur,  passim  credere  persunsit, 
sed  probare,  si  sint  eadem  vera,  si  sana,  si  incorrupta :  (i.  e.  accordant  with  the 
opmions  of  Manes ;)  esse  enim  permulta  Zizania,  quas  in  contagium  boni  semi* 
nis  Scripturis  pene  omnibus  noctivagus  quidam  seminator  insperserit — The 
opinions  of  the  Manichsans,  respecting  the  other  books  of  the  New  Testament 
are  uncertain. 

In  place  of  our  scriptures,  the  Manichseans  substituted  the  books  of  their 
master,  declaring  them  to  be  divinely  inspired.  Beausobre,  having  very  fully 
and  very  learnedly  discussed  this  subject  I  will  refer  such  as  are  eager  for  a 
knowledge  of  it  to  his  work,  vol.  i.  p.  305  &c.  He  might  have  despatched  the 
whole  subject  in  a  few  words ;  for  very  little  has  come  down  to  us  upon  it 
But  the  learned  man  very  often  digresses  from  the  subject,  and  introduces  topics 
altogether  foreign,  and  dwells  upon  them  longer  than  was  necessary.  He  also 
advances  many  things  concerning  the  sacred  books  of  the  Manichaeans,  which  T 
would  not  venture  to  say,  and  which  rest  merely  upon  conjecture.  Manes 
wrote  many  books,  of  which  a  list  is  given  by  Jo.  Alb.  FabriciuSy  (Biblioth. 
Grsca,  vol.  v.  p.  281  &c.)  and  by  Wm.  Cave,  (Historia  Laterar.  Scriptor.  Ecel. 
tom.  i.  p.  139.) :  but  both  lists  are  imperfect;  nor  is  that  compiled  by  Beausobre 
without  faults.  That  the  Manichaeans  set  a  higher  value  on  the  writings  of  their 
master,  than  upon  any  other  books  named  by  them,  no  one  can  doubt  if  he  re- 
flects that  they  considered  him  as  the  Paraclete  promised  by  Christ.  No  one 
of  the  books  of  Manes  was  held  by  them  in  higher  estimation  than  his  Epistola 
Fundamenii,  which  Augustine  has  confuted  in  a  single  book ;  for  this  Epistle 
contained  a  sort  of  epitome  of  the  whole  doctrine  of  Manes.  And  hence  Felix 
the  Manichsean,  when  about  to  dispute  with  Auguitiive,  requested  this  only  of 
all  the  books  taken  from  him  by  the  order  of  government  to  be  re-  [p.  754.] 
stored  to  him,  (August  contra  Felicem,  L.  L  c.  1.  p.  345.) :  Ista  enim  Epistola 
Fnndamenti  est  quod  et  snnctitas  tua  bene  scit  <luod  et  ego  dixi,  quia  ipsa  con- 
tinet  initium,  medium  et  finem,  (i.  e.  the  whole  system  of  religion).  Ipsa  lega- 
tur.  And  {AugusL  contra  Epist  Fundamenti,  c.  6.  p.  111.):  Potisaimnm  ilium 
▼OL.  n.  19 
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eonflideremus  libram,  qaem  Fandamenti  Epistolam  dicitis,  ubi  totam  pene,  quod 
creditis,  continetur.  And  hence,  H  was  read  to  the  people,  in  their  assemblies, 
by  the  ManiehaeanB:  Ipaa  enim  nobis  illo  tempore  miseris  quando  leeta  est, 
tUuminati  dicebamur  a  vobis. 

(4)  The  festal  day,  on  which  the  Manichnans  annually  celebrated  the  me- 
morial of  their  master's  execution,  was  called  Bema;  from  the  trihwyt^  or  ele- 
vated seat,  which  on  that  day  was  erected  in  their  temples  or  places  of  worship. 
Says  Augustine^  (contra  Epist.  Fundam.  c.  8.  pp.  112,  113.}:  Vestrum  Bema^yA 
est,  diem,  quo  Manichseus  occisus  est,  qninque  gradibus  instructo  tiibnnali  et 
pretiosis  linteis  adornato,  ac  in  promptu  posito  et  objecto  adorantibus  proseqoi- 
mini.  And  in  his  work  against  Faustus,  (L.  xviiL  c.  6.  p.  222.)  he  testifies, 
that  this  day  was  celebrated,  with  great  festivity,  in  the  month  of  Mareh. 
The  tribunal  or  pulpit,  {linutt)  a  magnificent  chair^  hung  with  costly  drapery, 
undoubtedly  denoted  that  Manes  was  an  inspired  teacher,  and  greater 
and  more  excellent  than  all  the  other  teachers  sent  of  God  to  man ;  or,  a  man 
exalted  above  all  other  mortals.  B?/u«,  among  the  Greeks,  properly  signifies  a 
step :  but  it  is  also  used  of  the  elevated  places,  from  which  military  commandera 
addressed  their  soldiers,  teachers  their  disciples,  and  judges  pronounced  their 
decisions ;  for  to  ail  these  the  ascent  was  by  steps.  Augustine  translates  it  tri- 
bunal: perhaps  it  might  better  be  rendered  a  chair^  a  jndpiL  Yet  the  term  tri- 
bunal  is  admissable,  because  the  Manichssans  considered  their  master  as  not 
only  a  teacher,  but  also  as  &  judge  in  matters  of  religion.  Jac.  ToQiuSj  (Insign. 
Itinerarii  ItaJici,  p.  142.)  translates  it  an  altar.  But  he  gives  no  reasons  for  this 
interpretation;  which  is  manifestly  opposed  by  Avgustinej  a  very  competent 
witness,  who  had  been  often  present  at  this  ceremony.  Beausobre  castigates 
ToUius;  (vol.  iL  p.  713.) — Why,  the  ascent  to  this  tribunal  or  throne,  represent- 
ing the  presence  of  their  master,  was  by  five  steps,  seems  not  very  evident  But 
I  conjecture,  that  the  five  steps  correspond  with  the  five  elements  of  the  Mani* 
chsans.  For  they  distributed  both  the  kingdom  of  darkness  and  the  kingdom 
of  light  into  five  elements;  and  our  world,  they  supposed,  consisted  of  five  com- 
pound elements,  derived  from  both  kingdoms.  And,  if  I  judge  correctly,  the 
Manichasana,  by  the  five  steps  to  the  tribunal  or  pulpit  of  their  master,  intended 
to  represent,  that  he  alone  fully  understood  the  true  nature  of  both  kingdoms* 
[p.  756.]  those  of  light  and  darkness,  and  of  this  our  world ;  and  had  explained 
it  all  to  mankind. — Avgttstine,  moreover,  speaks  of  the  tribunali  in  prampiu 
posito;  L  e.  80  placed,  that  all  present  could  see  it,  and  have  their  eyes  upon 
it;  et  objecto  adorantibus.  What  does  adorantibus  here  denote?  Beausobre 
(ubi  sup.  p.  713.)  thinks  it  equivalent  to  precantibus:  and,  of  course,  he  sup- 
poses, that  the  Manichieans  prayed  to  God,  with  their  faces  towards  this  tribu- 
nal. I  would  readily  concede,  that  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  the  Mani- 
ohseans  adored  neither  their  master  nor  his  pulpit  But  as  for  the  import  of  the 
word  in  this  place,  I  dissent  from  him.  Among  the  Latins,  adorare  was  to  show 
reverence,  by  bodily  attitudes  and  motions,  either  to  gods  or  to  men ;  nor  do  I 
see  any  reason  for  believing,  that  Augustine  used  the  word  otherwise  here.  I 
therefore  do  not  doubt,  that  he  means  to  say,  either  that  the  Manichaeans  pros- 
trated themselves,  in  the  Oriental  manner,  before  this  throne;  or,  that  by  some 
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other  bodily  act,  they  manifested  their  very  great  reverence  for  their  master. 
The  ceremony  was  similar  to  that  of  the  Chinese ;  who  salute,  very  respectfully, 
a  tablet  bearing  the  name  of  Confudus;  in  order  to  manifest  publicly,  that  to 
that  philosopher  they  are  indebted  for  all  their  wisdom.  This  was  not  a  religious 
admuLum^  but  a  manifestation  of  their  feelings  of  gratitude  and  respect 

§  XLI.  Two  Eternal  Worlds^  under  Two  Eternal  Lords*  Manes 
affirmed  two  first  principles  of  all  things;  namely,  a  subtile  and  a 
gross  sort  of  matter,  or  light  and  darkness^  separated  from  each 
other  by  a  narrow  space.  And  over  each  of  these  he  placed  an 
eternal  King  or  Lord;  the  Lord  over  light,  he  called  Ood;  the 
Lord  over  darkness,  he  called  JByfe,  or  Demon.Q)  The  world  of  light 
and  the  vxyrld  of  darkness^  although  diflferent  in  their  natures,  have 
some  things  in  common.  For  each  is  distributed  into  five  op- 
posing elements,  and  the  same  number  of  provinces:  and  both 
are  equally  eternal,  and  both,  with  their  respective  Lords,  self- 
existent;  both  are  unchangeable,  and  both  to  exist  for  ever ;  both 
are  of  vast  extent,  yet  the  world  of  light  seems  to  fill  more  space 
than  the  empire  of  darkness.(^  The  condition  of  the  two  Lords^ 
presiding  over  the  two  kinds  of  matter,  is  equal ;  but  they  are 
totally  unlike  in  their  natures  and  dispositions.  The  Lord  of  light, 
being  himself  happy,  is  beneficient,  a  lover  of  peace  and  quiet- 
ness, just  and  wise;  the  Lord  of  darkness^  being  himself  very 
miserable,  wishes  to  see  others  unhappy,  is  quarrelsome,  unwise, 
unjust,  irascible,  and  envious.  Yet  they  are  equal  in  the  eternity 
of  their  existence,  in  their  power  to  beget  beings  like  themselves, 
in  their  unchangeableness,  and  in  their  power  and  knowledge ; 
and  yet  the  King  of  light,  or  God,  excells  the  Prince  of  [p.  756.] 
darkness,  or  the  Demon,  in  power  and  knowledge.(') 

(1)  In  substantiating  the  doctrines  and  opinions  of  the  Manichaeans,  I  have 
determined  to  employ  the  very  language  of  Manes  and  his  disciples,  as  far  as 
possible ;  and  to  cite  the  testimony  of  those  only,  who  were  well  acquainted 
with  the  Manicbaean  system,  and  who  had  actually  consulted  the  books  of  the 
sect,  disregarding  the  writers  of  less  authority  and  less  accuracy;  so  that  ipy 
statements  may  have  unexceptionable  credibility.  In  collecting  the  testimonies, 
I  gratefully  acknowledge  myself  indebted  to  the  industry  of  Beausobre,  that 
prince  of  the  historians  of  Manichaeism.  But  this  resource  has  failed  me,  in 
many  cases ;  a  fact  which  I  mention,  with  no  disrespect  for  that  extraordinary 
man,  who  was  my  friend.  For  he  not  only  omitted  many  things  necessary  to  be 
known,  and  of  use  for  a  right  understanding  of  the  Manicbaean  religion ;  but  also, 
being  too  favorably  inclined  both  to  ManeSy  whom  he- deemed  no  mean  pliiloso- 
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pher,  and  to  hia  followers,  he  taxes  his  genius  and  eloquence,  to  extenuate  the 
baseness  of  the  religion  they  professed.    I  shall  sometimes  mention,  when  the 
occasion  nhall  seem  to  require  it,  that  the  best  attested  truth  compels  me  to  dif- 
fer from  tliis  very  learned  man :  yet  often,  to  avoid  wearying  the  reader,  I  shall  si- 
lently deviate  from  him.  Whoever  shall  take  the  trouble  to  compare  his  protract- 
ed nnd  very  copious  work,  with  my  slender  and  dry  production,  will  »ee,  I  hope, 
a  great  difference  between  them ;  and  will  perceive,  that  I  have  examined  with 
my  own  eyes,  and  not  with  those  of  another,  this  gloomy  and  obscure  fable. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  beyond  all  controversy,  that  Manes  affirmed  the  exis- 
tence of  two  first  principles  of  all  things,  and  likewise  of  two  Lords  of  the 
universe:  in  doing  which,  he  followed  the  opinions  of  the  ancient  Persians  and 
other  Oriental  nations.  The  Manichseans,  when  they  would  speak  with  preci- 
sion and  accuracy,  applied  the  term  first  principle  (prindpium)  only  to  the 
Rulers  or  Lords  over  the  two  kinds  of  matter,  the  good  and  the  evil,  or  light 
and  darkness.  Faustus^  the  most  learned  and  eloquent  of  the  Manichseans,  says, 
(apud  Augustinum,  L.  xx.  c  1.  Opp.  tom.  viii.  p.  237.) :  Pagani  bona  et  mala 
nnum  principium  habere  dogmatizant  His  ego  valde  contraria  sentio,  qui  bonis 
omnibus  principium  fateor  Deum,  contrariis  vero  Hylen :  sic  enim  mali  princi- 
pium ac  naturam  Theologus  noster  (Manes)  appellat    And  again,  (L.  xxL  c. 
1.  p.  249.) :  Duo  principia  confitcmur,  sed  nnum  ex  his  Deum  nominamns,  alte- 
rum  Hylen :  aut,  ut  communiter  ct  usitate  dixerim,  Damonem,  -  -  -  Duo  prin" 
cipia  doeco,  Deum  et  Hylen,  -  -  -  Vim  omnem  maleficam  Hylse  assignamus,  et 
benefioam  Deo,  ut  congruit    But  to  denote  the  matter,  good  and  bad,  or  light 
and  darkness,  over  which  those  first  Principles  had  dominion,  they  used  the 
terms  nature  and  substance.    So  Manes  himself,  in  his  Epistola  Fundament!, 
[p.  757.]    (apud  August,  contra  Epist  Fundam.  c.  12,  13,  p.  115):  Ansculta 
prius  quae  fuerint  ante  consUtutionem  mundi,  ut  possis  luminis  sejungere  natur 
ram  ac  tenebrarum.    Haec  quippe  in  exordio  fuerunt,  dutc  substantia  a  sese 
divisae.   So  also  Faustus,  and  the  rest  of  them,  often.  And  Augustine^  exactly 
according  to  the  views  of  the  sect,  of  which  he  had  been  a  member,  (de  Haeres. 
c.  46.  tom.  viii.  p.  11.)  says:  Ista  duo  principia  inter  se  diversa  et  ad  versa,  eadem- 
que  aeterna  ac  coaeterna,  hoc  est,  semper  fuisse,  composuit :  duasque  naturas  ac 
substantias,  boni  scilicit  et  mali,  opinatus  est — ^Yet  examples  occur  in  whkh  this 
distinction  is  overlooked,  and  the  term  first  principle  is  applied  to  matter,  and 
the  word  nature  applied  to  God  and  the  Demon.    I  have  just  cited  a  passage 
from  Faustus,  (L.  xx.  c.  1.  p.  237.)  in  which  he  uses  both  principium  and  tm- 
tura  in  reference  to  the  demon.    He  adds,  (L.  xxl  c.  1.  p.  249.)  :  Nee  diffiteor, 
interdum  nos  adversam  naturam  nuncupare  Deum.    In  a  similar  manner,  they 
use  the  words  light  and  darkness,  which  properly  denoting  the  matter  over  which 
God  and  the  Demon  reign,  yet  sometimes  denote  the  Lords  of  matter,  or  God 
and  Hyle,    This  is  a  minute  criticism,  but  it  will  help  us  to  understand  better 
some  declarations  of  the  Manichseans. 

(2)  Manes  conceived,  that  in  infinite  space,  there  are  two  worlds,  or  two  earths; 
the  one  shining,  and  overspread  with  light ;  the  other  very  caliginous,  or  full  of 
darkness  and  mists.  In  his  Epistola  Fundamenti,  (apud  August,  c;  12.  p.  115.) 
Manes  calla  the  former :  Lacidam  et  beatam  terram ;  and,  lUustrem  et  sanctam 
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temm.  The  latter  he  calls,  (ibtd.  16  .p.  1 16.)  Terrain  tenebraram :  and  Terram 
peatiferam.  Both  thesto  worldfl  existed  from  eternity ;  neither  of  them  had  a  begin- 
ning, or  can  have  an  end,  or  become  extinct.  Of  tiie  world  of  light  or  the  empire 
of  God,  Manes  also  says,  (ibid.  p.  115.) :  Ita  autem  fundnta  Kunt  ejandem  (Dei) 
aplendidissima  regna  supra  lucidam  et  beatam  terram,  at  a  nullo  unquam  aut 
moveri  aut  concuti  posaint  These  passages  prove  the  enduring  stability  of  the 
world  of  liglu.  That  he  believed  the  same  stability  characterized  the  world  of 
darkness,  is  manifest  from  what  he  says  of  the  destruction  of  our  world,  and  the 
events  that  are  to  follow.  For  when  God  shall  have  conquered  the  Prince  of 
darkness,  be  will  not  destroy  his  kingdom :  thai  is  beyond  his  power,  since  the 
world  of  darkness  has  an  equally  necessary  existence,  with  the  world  of  light 
But,  as  the  power  of  God  is  greater  than  that  of  the  Ruler  of  darkness,  he  will 
■hut  up  the  latter  in  that  realm  of  darkness  of  which  he  is  Lord.  On  the  eter- 
nity of  the  world  of  light  there  is  a  noted  passage  of  Fdix  the  Manic liaean,  in 
his  Dispute  with  Augustine,  (L.  I.  c.  17.  18.  p.  342.  343.)  Augustine  asks  him: 
Fecitne  Deus,  an  genuit,  terram  illam  lucis,  an  aequalis  el  cosetanea  ill!  eratf 
Felix  at  first  replies  evasively,  and  conceals  his  opinion.  For  he  only  proves 
that  there  are  two  worlds:  Duae  terrae  mihi  vindentur  esse,  secundum  quod 
Manichaeus  dicit  duo  regna.  Augustine  declares  himself  not  satisfied,  and 
repeats  the  question.  But  Felix  still  seeks  concealment,  and  strives  to 
elude  the  subject.  For  the  unhappy  man,  then  a  prisoner,  was  afraid  [p.  758.] 
of  the  imperial  laws,  and  of  the  authority  of  Augustine ;  as  he  does  not  dis- 
guise.  He  supposed,  he  would  be  accused  and  punished  as  a  blasphemer,  if  he 
should  deny  that  heaven,  the  residence  of  God,  was  created  by  God.  But,  be- 
ing pressed  on  every  side,  at  last,  laying  aside  fear,  he  stated  clearly  what  he 
did  believe :  Dizisti  de  terra  illn,  in  qua  Deus  habitat,  an  facta  est  ab  illo,  an 
generavit  illam,  an'coaeterna  illi  est.  £t  ego  dico,  quia  quomodo  Deus  aeter- 
nus  est,  et  factura  apud  ilium  nulla  est,  tolum  atemum  est,  Augustine,  not  fully 
satisfied,  asks  again :  Non  illam  ergo  genuit,  nee  fecit  ?  And  Felix  answers 
most  distinctly :  Nan,  sed  est  iUi  coaetema.  A  little  after,  he  assigns  the  reason 
why  he  does  not  believe  that  the  world  of  light  was  produced  by  God :  Quod 
naecitur,  finem  habet :  quod  innatum,  non  habet  finem.  It  appears  that  from 
this  principle  he  reasoned  thus :  As  the  world  of  light  will  have  no  end,  it  of 
course  cannot  have  bad  abeginnin^:  and,  therfore,  it  was  not  made  or  generated 
by  God.  After  a  few  remarks  not  pertaining  to  our  enquiry,  he  is  again  interro- 
gated by  Augustine :  Hujus  ergo  terrae  (Deus)  non  est  Pater,  sed  Inhabitatorl 
And  Felix  answers  promptly:  Etiam.  Augustine  proceeds:  Ergo  duae  jam  erunt 
res  ambae  ingenitae,  terra  et  Pater?  To  this  Felix  replies:  IntTno  ires  suni^ 
Pater  ingenitus,  terra  ingenila,  et  aUr  ingenitus.  Hence,  it  appears,  that  Manes 
assigned  to  the  world  of  tight  an  atmosphere,  or  supposed  that  worid  compassed 
with  air,  just  as  ours  is.  That  Manes  supposed  the  same  thing  true  of  the  world 
of  darkness,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  That  world,  therefore,  together  with  its 
King  or  Lord,  had  existed  from  eternity.  But,  although  both  worlds  have  ever- 
lasting duration  and  permanence,  and  cannot  be  overthrown  or  demolished,  yet 
it  is  possible  that  violence  and  injury  should  be  done  to  them,  or  that  some  por- 
tion of  either  should  be  taken  from  it,  and  that  world  thus  become  diminished. 
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This  is  manifest  beyond  all  doubt,  from  the  war  between  the  good  and  the 
malignant  first  Principles,  or  the  Kings  and  Lords  of  the  two  worlds.  For  in 
this  war,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  the  King  of  darknens  subjugated  a  portion 
of  the  elements  of  the  world  of  light,  and  likewise  not  a  few  of  its  inhabitants. 
And  of  the  same  thing  we  have  the  best  testimony,  that  of  Manes  himself,  in  his 
Epistola  Fundament],  (apud  AttgusL  Disput  cum  Felice,  L.  I.  c  19.  p.  343.  &c. 
and  in  other  places,)  :  Lucis  vero  beatissimae  Pater,  sciens  labem  magnam  ae  utf 
tiUUenij  quae  ex  tenebris  surgeret,  adversus  sua  sancta  impendere  Saecnla,  nisi 
quod  eximium  Numen  opponat.  The  Demon  therefore  could  harm  the  umcta 
Scucula,  or  the  JEotis  of  God ;  and  the  danger  from  this  source  was  to  be  re- 
sisted. The  same  was  true,  unquestionably,  of  the  world  of  darkness.  Such 
wns  the  power  of  God,  that  although  he  could  not  suhvert  and  annihilate  the 
empire  of  the  Demon,  yet  he  could,  if  he  chose,  invade  it  and  dismember  it 
But  this  he  would  not  do ;  because,  it  would  have  been  injurious  to  the  trao- 
quillity  and  happiness  of  his  own  kingdom,  if  he  had  brought  a  portion  of 
[p.  759.]  darkness  into  it.— Both  worlds  occupied  very  ample  spaces,  or  were 
of  very  great  extent  Of  the  world  of  darkness.  Manes  himself  says,  (Epist 
Fundam.  c.  15.  p.  116.  apud  Augustinunt,) :  Tenebrarum  terra  profunda  et  im- 
mensa  magnitudine.  But  the  world  of  light,  the  Manichneans  seem  to  have 
made  rather  more  extensive  than  the  realm  of  darkness.  I  gather  this  from  the 
language  of  Avgusline,  (contra  Epist  Maniehaei,  c.  20.  p.  1 18.) ;  IMcant  ergo,  quid 
adjungebatur  terrae  lucis,  si  ex  uno  latere  erat  gens  tenebrarum  ?  Non  dkunt : 
sed  cum  premuntur,  ut  dicant,  infinita  dicunt  esse  alia  latera  terrae  illius,  quam 
lucem  vocant,  id  est,  per  infinita  spatia  distendi  et  nullo  fine  cohiberi.  Manes 
himself  had  not  said  this;  for  he  spoke  only  in  general  terms,  of  the  limits  of 
the  two  worlds.  But  his  disciples,  when  hard  pressed,  so  explained  their  mas- 
ter's views :  and,  indeed,  they  had  reason  so  to  explain  them.  For  he  had  said, 
(in  Epist.  Fund.) :  Juxta  unam  vero  partem  ac  lotus  illustris  Ulius  ac  sanctae  ter- 
rae erat  tenebrarum  terra  profunda.  According  to  his  idea,  only  one  side  of  the 
world  of  light  wns  bounded  by  the  world  of  darkness.  Therefore  the  Mani- 
chaeans  inferred  that  the  other  sides,  not  being  bounded,  had  no  limits,  but  ex- 
tended into  infinite  space.  From  this,  it  necessarily  follows,  that  the  world  of 
light  is  more  ample  and  extensive  than  the  world  of  darkness.  For  that  thing, 
which  is  contiguous  to  only  one  part  or  side  of  something,  the  other  sides  of 
which, being  unbounded,  are  free  and  without  limits; — ^that  thing,  undoubtedly, 
is  smaller  or  less  extensive  than  the  thing  to  which  it  is  contiguous ;  although 
it  may,  as  Manes  says,  immensam  profunditatem  et  magnitudinem  habeve,  or, 
may  extend  over  a  very  large  and  unbounded  space. — In  the  world  of  light, 
eternal  peace  and  uninterrupted  happiness  reign.  For  all  its  inhabitants  being 
the  progeny  of  the  beneficent  nature  of  God,  there  can  be  no  place  for  discord 
and  enmity  among  them :  and  as  all  are  perfectly  happy,  in  their  respective 
spheres,  they  cannot  be  disquieted  or  moved  by  the  desire  of  greater  happiness. 
But  far  different  is  the  state  of  the  world  of  darkness.  For  there,  all  are  con- 
tinually at  war  with  each  other.  Being  naturally  propense  to  broils,  seditions, 
and  discord,  no  solid  and  stable  pence  can  exist  among  them.  Says  Augustine, 
(contra  Faustum  L.  xxi.  c.  14.  p.  264, 256.)  :  Ilia  gens,  inquiunt  (Maniehaei)  ex- 
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oepto  eo,  quod  vieinae  loci  maU  erat,  et  apud  se  ipsam  mala  erat. — ^Vantabant 
86  invicem,  laedebunt,  occidebant,  absumebant  (This  must  be  understood  of 
the  animals  living  in  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  of  which  we  are  soon  to  speak. 
For  the  progeny  of  the  Prince  of  darkness,  are  equally  immortal  with  the  off- 
spring of  the  Lord  of  light) 

But  the  words  light  and  darkness^  used  by  Manes  to  denote  the  matter  of 
his  two  worlds,  or  what  they  called  the  two  natures  or  substances,  have  not  the 
import  commonly  assigned  them ;  namely,  that  one  of  these  worlds  was  com- 
posed intirely  of  light,  and  the  other  wholly  of  darkness.  This  common  mis- 
apprehension, whwh  is  found  with  some  very  learned  men,  is  contrary  to  the 
clearest  assertions  and  declarations  of  Manes  and  his  disciples.  lAght  [p.  760.] 
is  only  one^£^  part  of  the  world  of  light,  and  darkness  is  only  one  fifth  part  of 
the  realm  of  darkness.  But  because  light,  from  its  very  nature,  is  diffused 
throughout  one  of  these  worlds,  and  illumines  the  whole  of  it  with  its  splendor, 
therefore,  that  whole  happy  region,  inhabited  by  God  himself,  is  called  light,  or 
the  ujorld  of  light.  And  moreover,  God  is  himself  light ;  and  he  andoubtedly 
diffuses  the  splendor  of  his  nature  throughout  all  the  realm  over  which  he  reigns. 
On  the  other  hand,  as  the  darkness  from  its  very  nature,  obscures  the  whole  re- 
gion of  which  it  constitutes  a  fifth  part,  and  spreads  a  sort  of  cloud  over  all 
the  elements  of  it,  that  terra  pesttfera,  (as  Manes  expresses  it,)  is  called  a  uforld 
or  realm  of  darkness.  Not  that  there  is  no  light  at  all  in  the  world  of  darkness ; 
for  it  contains ^re,  which  of  course  must  emit  light  But  the  darkness  in  con- 
tact with  this  fire,  causes  it  to  emit  very  little  light,  and  almost  to  assume  the 
nature  of  darkness. 

Manes  distributed  each  of  these  worlds,  from  which  he  supposed  all  things 
were  formed,  into  five  elements  and  five  provinces.  Of  the  world  of  darkness, 
be  has  left  us  this  full  description,  in  his  E pistols  Fundamenti,  (apud  Augus- 
tinum  c.  16.  p.  116.)  :  Juxta  unam  vero  partem  ac  latua  illustris  illius  ac  sancts 
terrffi  erat  tenebrarum  terra  profunda  et  immensa  magnitudine,  in  qua  habita- 
1»ant  ignea  corpora,  genera  scilicit  pestifera.  (i.  e.  the  Demons,  with  their 
Prince.)  Hie  infinits  tenebrtc,  (Here  is  the  first  elernent,)  ex  eadem  manantes 
natura  inaestimabiles  cum  proprlis  fetibus :  ultra  quae  erant  aquas  canosoi  (the 
second  element)  ac  turbidie  cum  suis  inhabitatoribus ;  quarum  mterius  venli 
borribiles  ac  vehementes  (the  third  elemerU)  cum  suo  Principe  ac  genitoribus. 
Rursum  regie  ignea  ac  corruptibtlis  (that  is,  which  has  power  to  corrupt,  de- 
stroy, or  consume ;  not  that  it  is  itself  corruptible  or  consumable)  cum  suis 
ducibus  et  nationibus :  {fi\e  fourth  element,)  Pari  more  introrsum  gens  caliginis 
ac  fumi  plena,  (the  fifth  element^)  in  qua  morabatur  immanis  Princeps  omnium  et 
dux,  habens  circa  se  innumerabiles  Principes,  quorum  omnium  ipse  erat  mens 
atque  origo :  haeque  fuerunt  natur<B  quinque  terrse  pestiferse.  I  will  subjoin  an 
extnict  from  Augustine,  (de  Hseresibus  c  46.  p.  11.)  which  throws  light  on 
some  parts  of  Ihiii  description  ;  quinque  elementa,  quae  genuerunt  principes  pro- 
prios,  genti  tribuunt  tenebrarum ;  eaque  elementa  his  nominibus  nuncupant, 
fumum,  tenebras,  ignem,  aquam,  ventum.  (This  is  not  accurately  expressed, 
and  does  not  clearly  and  fully  exhibit  the  opinion  of  Manes,  Augustine  also 
changes  the  order  of  the  elements.)    In  fumo  nata  animalia  bipedia,  unde  ho- 
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mineB  dncere  originem  cenaent,  in  teiuhris  serpentia,  in  igne  qnadrnpedia,  in 
aqtm  natatilia,  in  tento  volatilia.  See  also  AuguUine  against  Fau&tua,  (L.  iL 
c  8.  pp.  138,  134) — We  will  elucidate  these  whims  a  little. — ^The  world  of 
darkness  is  like  an  immense  dwelling  house^  which  is  five  stories  higKi  and  eack 
{p.  761.]  slory  having  its  own  elementary  matter,  its  Prince,  its  inhabitants,  and 
its  animals ;  the  last  all  venimons  and  noxious,  and  resembling  our  noxious 
animals.  In  each  story,  therefore,  we  may  distinguish  fow  things :  firsts  the 
elementary  mailer;  secondly^  the  Prince  who  presides  over  the  province; 
(kirdlytthesubordinale rulers  who  aid  the  Prince  in  the  government;  and  lastly, 
the  animals  corresponding  with  the  several  elements.  The  elements  themselves 
are  fecund,  or  have  the  power  of  generation ;  for  Avgusiine  says :  Sues  sibi 
Principes  genuerunt  Nor  does  he  pervert  the  views  of  Manes ;  for  we  have  a 
passage  of  his,  which  confirms  what  Augustine  says,  in  Tilus  Bostreneis, 
(contra  Manichdeos,  L.  L  in  Canisii  Lectt  Antiquis,  torn.  i.  p.  68.) :  ^Hv  yd^  nri 

f»0-lr,  Sti  «  vX«  »r(isTt/,sai  lyhfdt.  ttdu  iu^&nro,  sftc  S'tari\u  ^okxit  9-^0/S«XXe/tf£v« 

^uiifAUi.  Erat,  inquit  Manichsus,  (doubtless  in  his  Uber  Mysteriorum^  which 
TStus  had  read ;)  tempus,  cum  materia  sine  ordine  ferebatnr,  et  generabat  et 
crescebat,  ac  multas  potestates  producebat  Those  Princes,  therefore,  or  the 
Governors  of  provinces  in  the  world  of  darkness,  neither  existed  necessarily  and 
from  eternity,  nor  were  they  the  offspring  of  the  King  of  darkness.  Whether 
the  inferior  magistraies  also  originated  from  the  elements,  or  were  the  progeny 
of  the  Princes,  seems  to  be  doubtful.  Yet,  I  suspect,  they  were  begotten  by 
the  princes:  for  the  supreme  Lord  of  darkness  generated  his  own  subordinate 
commanders  and  ministers ;  and  it  is  probable,  that  the  Grovernora  of  provinces 
possessed  the  same  powers.  Besides,  Manes  makes  express  mention  of  birihs 
in  tiie  realm  of  darkness.  The  first  animalt  that  inhabited  the  several  stories  of 
the  edifice,  undoubtedly,  were  the  product  of  the  elements  in  which  they  lived. 
And  these  propagated  their  species,  in  the  same  manner  that  our  animals  do. 
This  will  very  clearly  appear  from  a  passage  soon  to  be  cited.  The  inferior  ele- 
ments produce  only  the  imperfect  animals;  and  the  more  exalted  the  elements 
are,  the  more  perfect  are  the  beings  they  produce.  The  highest  element  pro- 
duces the  most  perfect  animals,  namely,  those  most  resembling  human  beings.-^ 
The  inhabitants  of  all  the  stories  are  continually  warring  and  fighting  with  each 
other ;  and  animals,  which  are  mortal,  also  devour  and  consume  one  another. 
Manes  says,  (apud  Titum  Bostrens.  ubi  supra,  p.  70.) :  "Hxetvror  nht  «9tT»rd-MP 
01  <|  dt/TMc  axXMXoK,  /i/Fet  sai  x*^*^^  i'tAtXaivrtf,  Qui  ex  malitia  nati  sunt,  se 
mutuo  insectati  sunt  et  devoraverunt,  dura  et  gravis  passi.  More  might  be  !^id 
on  these  points,  but  it  is  not  necessary.  I  proceed  rather  to  a  consideration  of 
the  elements  themselves,  on  which  some  remarks  may  not  be  useless.  Augustine 
has  much  to  say  of  them,  (contra  Epist.  Fundamenti,  c.  28.  p.  122.)  but,  as  he 
too  often  is,  he  is  more  harsh  and  energetic  than  was  necessary ;  nor  did  he 
understand  the  nature  of  these  elements. 

The  lowest  element,  and  that  which  produced  reptile  animals,  was  tenebraa 
infinitai ;  that  is,  wide  and  infinitely  extended  darkness.  But  Manes  did  not^  as 
commonly  supposed,  understand  by  the  word  darkness,  what  we  do,  the  mere 
[p.  762.]  absence  of  light;  for,  infatuated  as  he  doubtless  was,  he  was  not  so 
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infatnated  as  to  believe  that  darkness^  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  can  be 
Ruiked  amon^  elementary  substances.  And  the  Manichesans  IhemaelveH,  (apud 
August,  loco  citato,  p.  124.)  denied,  that  their  darkness  was  the  same  as  oars: 
Non  tales  erant  ills  tenebm  quales  hie  nostl  Manes  wrote  in  Syriac,  as  we 
learn  from  TUus  Bontrensis ;  and  perhaps  his  Latin  translator  did  not  adequately 
express  his  meaning.  The  darkness  of  Manes  was,  undoubtedly,  earth;  which^ 
being  opaque,  and  emitting  no  light*  might  be  called  darkness.  This  is  not  only 
manifest  from  the  earthly  and  reptile  animals  generated  from  this  darkness,  but 
the  thing  itself  shows  it.  For  unless  by  darkness  Manes  meant  earth,  he  ex- 
cluded earth  from  among  the  elements;  which  is  altogether  incredible,  and 
would  be  foreign  from  his  views.  For  his  superior  world  had  the  same  number 
of  elements,  and  of  the  same  kinds,  as  our  world  has;  and  ihat  earth  is  one  of 
the  elements  of  our  world.  Manes  and  all  the  Persians  believed.  Therefore, 
from  this  immense  mass  of  earth,  destitute  of  all  light,  arose,  according  to  Ma- 
nesy  imestiTnalnles  (i.  e.  innumerable)  naturcc  (for  thus  doubtless  it  should  read, 
instead  of  nalura^  as  in  the  copies  of  Augustine,)  and  moreover,  fetus,  (L  e.  the 
proper  animals  of  the  earth,  serpents,  vipers,  worms,  insects,  and  all  that  are 
destitute  of  feet  and  creep  upon  the  ground.) — Adjacent  to  earth  or  darkness, 
was  the  element  of  water;  filled,  in  like  manner,  with  its  appropriate  inhabitants. 
But  this  water  was  not  pure  and  limpid;  it  was  polluted  by  the  contiguous 
earth,  and  therefore  turbid  and  dark-colored. — The  third  element,  adjacent  to 
the  water,  was  wiiid;  which  likewise  had  its  Prince,  its  generators,  and  its  ani- 
mals, namely,  birds ;  yet  not  beautiful,  harmless,  and  singing  birds,  but  such  as 
were  savage  and  ferocious.  Beware  also  of  supposing  that  Manes  understood 
by  wind,  what  we  understand  by  it,  namely,  a  strong  motion  of  the  air.  He  was 
a  senseless  man,  yet  not  so  senseless  as  to  account  motion  an  elementary  body, 
giving  birth  to  various  material  beings.  His  wind  was  air;  yet  air  obscured 
with  clouds,  and  immensely  and  vehemently  agitated.  This  appears  from  the 
thing  itself,  and  also  from  the  animals  which  lived  in  the  wind,  for  they  were  all 
aeriai, — Above  the  wind  was  the  fourth  region,  which  comprised /re,  the  fourth 
element  Here  lived  those  quadrupeds  whose  natures  most  resembled  fire^ 
which  destroys  and  consumes  objects :  namely,  savage  beasts,  lions,  tigers,  ele- 
phants, bulls,  and  panthers.  To  the  gentler  animals,  and  those  serviceable  to 
mankind,  such  as  sheep,  cows,  horses,  dz.c.  I  suppose,  he  did  not  assign  a  place 
in  the  world  of  darkness.  The  Manichseans  being  asked,  (apud  August,  loco 
cit.  c.  32.  pp.  124,  125.)  why  their  master  placed  quadrupeds  in  the  region  of 
fire^  replied :  (^uod  quadrupedes  edaces  sint ;  (this,  I  suppose,  means  rapacious, 
voracimts,  inclined  to  bite,)  et  in  concubiium  muUum  ferveanL — The  highest  and 
most  elevated  of  the  elements,  the  fifth  in  number,  but  the  first  in  rank,  was 
smoke;  in  which  resided  the  Prince  of  the  whole  world  of  darkness,  [p.  763.] 
encompassed  with  avast  multitude  of  princes  and  dukes,  who  were  his  ofspring. 
It  appears  strange,  that  Manes  should  place  among  the  elements,  and  above  all 
the  others,  smoke,  which  U  merely  a  vapor,  elicited  and  dislodged  from  burning 
bodies :  and  still  more  strange,  that  the  King  of  the  whole  realm  of  darkness 
should  dwell  in  smcke;  and  that  the  animals  produced  from  smoke  should  be 
more  perfect  than  any  others;  for  they  resembled  men  in  form,  were  bipeds,  and 
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they  generated  men.  Says  Augustine,  (contra  Faustum,  L.  xxi.  c.  14.  p.  366.): 
nii  principi  non  tantum  8ui  generis,  id  eat,  bipedes,  quos  parentes  hominam  diet* 
tis,  sed  etiam  cuncta  animalia  ceterorum  generum  subditi  erant  et  ad  ejus  nutum 
convertebantur.  And  hence  he  ridicules  this  fifth  element,  (contra  Epistolam 
Manich.  c.  32.  p.  126.)  and  says:  Bipedes  fumus  offbeat  atque  necat  -  -  At  bio 
fnmus  bipedes  suoa — ^vitaliter  atque  indulgenter  edacaverat  et  continebat  But 
I  can  suppose  there  was  no  just  cause  for  his  ridicule.  Perhaps,  the  Latin  trans- 
lator of  the  Epistola  Fundament!,  did  not  understand  the  meaning  of  the  Syriae 
word  used  by  Manes,  Those  better  acquainted  with  the  Syriae  language  than 
I  am,  can  judge.  But  I  may  safely  say,  that  such  smoke  as  ours,  was  not  in- 
tended  by  Manes,  but  a  material  substance  more  suitable  for  procreating  animals 
superior  to  all  others.  The  smoke  of  Manes  was,  undoubtedly,  that  element 
which  was  considered  the  first  by  the  ancients,  and  which  they  called  ether;  or, 
as  Cicero  describes  it,  (de  Natura  Deor.  L.  ii.  c.  36.) :  extrema  ora  atque  deter- 
minatio  mundi,  complexus  coeli  omnia  cingens  et  coercens,  ardor  coBlestis.  This 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  it  is  contrasted  with  air ;  sa  we  shall  pre- 
sently see.  But  this  element,  being  in  the  world  of  darkness  like  the  rest,  was 
contaminated  and  corrupted ;  and  having  a  resemblance  to  smoke,  it  might  be 
called  smoke.  Pure  genuine  ether  is  thin  and  transparent;  but  this  was  dense, 
turbid,  dark,  and  cloudy.  These  remarks  go  to  show,  why  the  malignant  Lord 
of  the  dark  world  dwelt  in  this  element  as  his  home. 

Correspondent  with  these  five  elements  in  the  pestiferous  world,  there  are 
five  elements  in  the  toorld  cf  light,  and  arranged,  doubtless,  in  the  same  order; 
yet  they  are  salutary,  beautiful,  benign,  and  replete  with  happy  and  beneficent 
inhabitants.  Says  Augustine,  (de  HsBres.  c.  46.  p.  11.)  the  Manichteans  teach: 
His  quinque  elementis  malis  debellandis  alia  quinque  elementa  de  regno  et  sub- 
stantia Dei  (Here  is  some  mistake.  The  substance  of  Crod,  as  we  shall  see,  was 
the  purest  light,  with  no  admixture  of  any  other  substance.  Therefore,  these 
elements  are  not  composed  of  the  substance  of  God,  but  only  of  the  empire  cf 
Ooi)  missa  esse,  et  in  ilia  pugna  permixta,  fumo  aerci,  tenebris  Zucem,  igni  malo 
^nem  bonum,  aquse  malse  aquam  bonam,  vento  malo  ventum  bonum.  There  is 
also  much  said  by  Augustine  respecting  these  five  celestial  elements,  in  his  work 
against  Faustus,  (L.  xi.  c.  3.  and  L.  xx.  c.  9.)  But  he  does  not  arrange  these 
[p.  764.]  elements  in  their  proper  order.  The  last  and  lowest  element  in  the 
kingdom  of  God,  is  light.  And,  as  it  is  opposed  to  the  darkness  in  the  kingdom 
of  darkness,  it  undoubtedly  is  a  material  substance,  resembling  earth,  yet  white 
and  colorless,  shining,  pellucid,  and  thin.  Manes  calls  it  Lucidam  ac  beatam 
terram,  (in  his  Epistola  Fund,  apud  August,  c.  13.  p.  116.)  And,  because  the 
splendor  of  this  element  is  diffused  through  the  whole  realm  of  God,  therefore 
this  realm  is  pronounced  splendidissimum. — Next  en  me  good  water;  that  is, 
water  pure  and  limpid,  free  from  all  earthly  particles  and  feculency ;  for  the  evil 
water  was,  as  Manes  says,  ctenosa  et  turbida.-^The  third  element  was  good  wind; 
that  is,  air  moving  gently  and  placidly,  and  tempering  agreeably  the  heat  pro- 
duced by  the  inferior  light  and  the  superior  fire. — This  was  followed  by  good 
fire;  which,  as  it  is  opposed  to  igni  corruplibili,  i.  e.  to  devouring  and  consum- 
ing fire,  unquestionably,  only  warms,  revives,  and  fecundates,  like  the  fin 
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of  the  BUD,  and  does  not  consume  and.  destroy. — ^The  nppennost  element, 
contrasted  with  the  smoke,  was  air ;  not  that  which  is  moved,  and  which  Manes 
called  toind ;  but  the  purest  and  most  refined  ether,  encompassing  and  embracing 
the  whole  realm  of  light — Of  the  Princes  and  the  animals  of  these  five  provinces 
6f  the  world  of  light,  I  find  no  where  a  description.  But  as  the  world  of  light 
was  the  counterpart  of  the  world  of  darkness,  I  doubt  not,  that  Manes  assigned 
to  each  of  these  elements  its  Prince,  its  magistrates  and  inhabitants,  and  also 
iisfaUus,  or  animals. 

You  may  say,  these  are  whims,  and  more  suitable  for  old  women  and 
children,  than  for  a  man  of  sense.  I  ^rant  it :  they  are  so.  Yet  they  have  their 
grounds  and  reasons  in  the  first  principles  of  the  Manichsean  doctrine;  and 
therefore  the  man  did  not  trifle,  but  reasoned  consequentially  from  his  premises. 
Like  the  Persians  and  many  others  among  the  ancients,  (as  appears  from 
Apuleitts,  de  Mando,  {  29.)  Manes  supposed  this,  our  world,  to  be  composed  of 
Jive  elements,  earth,  ioater,Jire,  air,  and  ether.  And  one  of  his  fyindamental  doc- 
trines was,  that  our  world  is  a  compound  of  the  commingled  elements  of  the  two 
upper  worlds,  the  good  and  the  evil.  For  he  despaired  of  accounting  for  the 
existence  of  evil,  unless  he  admitted  two  first  principles  above  us,  from  the 
commingling  of  which  this  our  world  originated.  Hence,  this  reason^ — if  a  ne- 
cessity resulting  from  an  assumed  dogma  may  be  called  a  reason, — ^this  reason,  I 
say,  led  him  to  suppose  the  worlds  above  to  be  composed  of  the  same  elements  as 
ours  is,  and  those  elements  arranged  in  much  the  same  order  as  we  here  behold 
them.  If  he  had  assigned  any  other  constitution,  either  to  the  world  of  light, 
or  to  the  world  of  darkness,  he  could  not  have  accounted  for  the  condition  of 
our  world,  and  the  changes  which  occur  in  it 

(3)  That  the  founder  of  the  Manichsean  sect  inculcated  the  belief  of  two 
Deities  or  Gods,  is  declared  by  most  persons,  both  ancient  and  modem.  But 
the  erudite  Beausobre  is  dissatisfied,  and  contends  earnestly,  that  they  [p.  766.] 
believed  indeed  in  ttoo  first  Principles,  but  by  no  means  in  ttoo  Qods.  (See  his 
Histoire  de  Manich^e,  tome  i.  p.  488.)  He  relies  chiefly  on  the  authority  of 
Faustus ;  (apud  August,  contra  Faust  L.  xxi.  c.  1.  p.  250.)  who,  being  interro- 
gated :  Unus  Deus  est,  an  Duo  7  quickly  replied :  Plane  unus :  and  then  in- 
veighed severely  against  those  who  explain  otherwise  the  doctrine  of  his  sect 
He  said :  Nunquam  in  nostris  quidem  assertionibus  duorum  Deorum  auditum 
est  nomen.  -  -  Est  quidem  quod  duo  Principia  confitemur,  sed  unum  ex  his 
Deum  vocamus.  -  -  Quapropter  inepta  hsec  et  viribus  satis  effeta  est  argumen- 
tatio.  Augustine  strenuously  confutes  Faustus :  but  he  fails  to  satisfy  Beau- 
sobre,  who  affirms  that  in  this  controversy  Fau^tu^  had  the  best  of  the  argument: 
and  proceeding  still  farther,  he  maintains  that  no  one  of  the  ancient  heretics 
taught  the  existence  of  tu>o  Deities,  I  think  otherwise ;  and  I  do  not  consider 
them  in  error,  who  declare  that  the  Manichsejins  preached  two  Gods.  This  in- 
deed, both  Faustus  and  his  learned  patron  have  proved,  that  the  Maniehnans 
applied  the  name  Ood  to  only  the  good  Principle,  and  not  also  to  the  bad ;  and 
yet  Faustus  does  not  deny,  that  sometimes,  the  Prince  of  darkness  is  also  called 
Ood  by  the  Manichceans :  Nee  diffiteor,  etiam  interdum  nos  adversam  naturnm 
nuncupare  Deum,  sed  non  hoc  secundum  nostram  fidem,  verum  juxta  prsesump- 
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torn  jam  in  earn  nomen  a  cultoribua  aula.  But  the  queation  ia  not  about  the 
name,  but  about  the  thing.  We  commonly  designate  by  the  name  Goi^  a  being 
who  is  eternally  self-existent,  and  subject  to  the  authority  and  control  of  no 
other  being.  Now,  of  this  character  were  both  the  good  Principle  and  the  evil 
Principle,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  Manichsans.  And  therefore,  they 
truly  held  to  two  Gods^  notwithstanding  they,  for  distinction's  sake,  applied  the 
name  God  only  to  the  good  Principle.  And  if  one  should  change  the  de6niUon, 
and  say ;  God  is  not  only  an  eternally  self-existent  being,  but  also  one  possessed 
of  all  conceivable  perfectiona,  an<^  the  cause  of  all  things ;  this  would  not 
answer  his  purpose.  For,  according  to  this  definition,  the  Manichsans  held  to 
no  God  at  all ;  because  they  did  not  suppose  their  good  Principle  to  be  abso' 
hUely  perfect,  nor  the  cause  of  all  things :  so  that  he  would  not  deserve  the  title 
of  God,  according  to  this  definition.  Yet  I  will  grant,  that  in  a  certain  sense, 
the  Manichaeans  believed  in  but  one  God :  namely,  they  supposed  that  only 
the  good  Principle  was  to  be  worshipped  and  honored.  And,  therefore,  if  it 
should  be  said,  that  the  Being  whom  all  men  should  religiously  worship  and 
adore,  is  God,  then  the  Manichaeans  are  free  from  the  charge  brought  against 
them.  And  yet,  in  another  sense,  they  may  mo»t  justly  be  charged  with  what 
is  called  Dualism ;  that  is,  with  holding  to  two  Divinities.'' 

Respecting  the  nature  and  attributes  of  the  good  Principle,  I  purpose  to 
apeak  in  the  next  section.  Here  I  shall  only  make  some  remarks  on  the  coinci- 
[p.  766.]  dences  and  the  discrepancies  between  the  good  and  the  bad  Principles, 
and  on  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  bad  Principle. — And  first,  that  the  bad 
Principle  was  co-eternal  with  the  good  Principle,  and  equally  self-existent,  or 
dependent  on  no  antecedent  cause,  is  beyond  all  controversy.  Manes  himself 
says,  (apud  Tilum  Bostrens.  L.  i.  p.  87.) :  2«T<cvdf  «r  iroufdsy  a.aX  fen  rer) 
evu  «r,  dil  yif  iir.  K«i  oc/k  din  <riroc  h,  if  yif.  K«i  fi^it  7v,  f»^f>  »ix  ir 
K^^/ec,  sac  dvrds  h.  I  will  translate  this  more  clearly  and  accurately  than 
Francis  Turrian  does,  who  is  not  always  the  best  translator :  Malus  erat  Sa- 
tanas ;  neque  tempus  est,  quo  non  erat :  ffiternus  enim  est,  neque  originem  ab 
aliquo  accepiu  Neccssario  enim  et  per  se  existebat.  Et  erat  radix,  inqult 
Manes,  (who  speaks  in  the  Oriental  style.  Radix  is  equivalent  to  pater  or  geni- 
tor,  one  who  begets  a  numerous  offspring.)  £t  erat  Dominus  (i.  e.  he  had  an 
immense  empire,)  et  idem  erat  (i.  e.  was  immutable,  and  could  not  become  ex- 
tinct, nor  change  his  nature.) — Secondly,  the  generative  power  of  both  Princes 
or  their  power  of  procreating  beinirs  like  themselves,  is  immense.  And  there- 
fore each  of  them  has  produced  innumerable  beings  like  himself  Manes,  in 
bis  Epistola  Fundnmenti,  (npud  August,  c.  13.  p.  115.)  expressly  calls  God  iUus- 
trem  patrem  ac  genitorem  (innumerabilium)  beatorum  et  gloriosorum  Sfccvlorum, 
(i.  e.  of  ^ons).  More  passages  to  the  same  effect,  will  occur  hereafler.  Of 
the  evil  Principle,  he  says,  (ibid.  c.  15.  p.  116.) :  Ilabens  circa  se  innumerabiies 
principes,  quorum  omnium  erat  mens  atque  origo.  The  Demon  was  the  mini 
(mens)  of  all  his  children  ;  because  they  received  their  minds  or  souls  out  of 
him,  and  had  malignant  mindn,  inclined,  like  his,  to  do  evil. — Lastly,  that  the 
evil  Principle  possessed  an  immensely  fertile  genius,  vast  sublilty  and  sagacity, 
and  consummate  and  amazing  power,  the  plans  which  he  devised,  and  actually 
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earned  into  effect,  put  beyond  all  question. — ^Theae  are  the  particulars  in  which 
the  two  Divinities  were  alike.  But  in  other  respects  they  were  very  unlike. — 
i.  The  essential  natures  of  the  two  Princes  were  totally  different.  For  Qod 
was  ligktj  or  his  essence  was  light ;  as  we  shall  show  hereafter.  Bat  the  Z>e- 
man  hud  a  black  opiique  body,  resembling  smokCy  i.  e.  foul  ether ;  as  we  have 
before  shown :  and  hence  he  bore  the  name  of  darkness,  Augustine,  when  he 
was  a  Manichean,  doubted  whether  the  Demon*s  substance  was  earth,  or  was 
air  or  ether.  For  thus  he  writes,  (in  his  Confessions,  L.  v.  c.  10.  0pp.  torn.  I 
p.  84.)  :  Hinc  enim  et  mali  substanliam  quandam  credebam  esse  talem,  et  ha- 
bere suam  molem  tetmm  ac  deformem,  sive  crassam,  quam  terram  dieebant,  (ft 
appears  from  this  passage,  that  the  Manichsans  made  earth  to  be  one  of  the 
elements  of  the  evil  world :  whence  it  follows,  that  what  I  before  stated  is  true, 
▼iz.  that  the  darkness  of  Manes  was  simply  earth,)  sive  tenuem  atque  subtilem, 
aicut  est  agris  corpus,  quam  malignam  mentem  per  illam  terram  (tene-  [p.  767.] 
brarum)  repentem  imaginantur. — But  JI.  tha  pious  and  ingenious  man  was  un- 
necessarily in  doubt :  for  Manes  clearly  taught,  as  we  have  seen,  that  the 
Prince  of  evils  dwelt  in  smoke  or  corrupt  ether,  the  counterpart  to  pure  ether 
or  air ;  whence,  manifestly,  his  body  was  etherial  or  analagous  to  smoke.  And 
when  Augustine  says,  the  Demon  creeps  (repere)  through  the  whole  world  of 
darkness,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  Manichsans ;  he  indicates,  that  the 
Demon's  body  was  sl fluid;  which  it  might  be,  if  it  were  ether^  but  not  if  it  were 
earth. — III.  God  was  not  confined  to  any  particular  part  of  the  world  of  light ; 
but,  like  an  immense  luminary,  he  overspread  and  filled  his  whole  empire.  But 
the  Prince  of  darkness  resided  in  a  single  element  of  his  realm  ;  namely,  the 
uppermost,  which  they  called  smoke:  although  his  influence,  as 'Augustine  says, 
(repit)  creeps  or  extends  through  that  whole  world.  We  had  before  learned 
the  same  thing,  from  Manes  himself. — TV,  God  had  no  definite  form ;  or  at 
least,  he  had  not  the  human  form  :  as  we  learn  from  Augustine,  (Confess.  L.  v. 
c.  10.  p.  184.)  For  Augustine  says,  that  he  had  formerly  been  pleased  with  the 
Manichsean  doctrine,  because  it  attributed  to  God  no  human  form.  But  the 
Prince  of  darkness  had  a  body  altogether  similar  to  a  human  body.  Says  Au^ 
gustine,  (contra  Faustum  L.  xx.  c.  14.  p.  256.)  Illi  principi  non  tantum  sui  gene- 
ris, id  est,  bipedes,  quos  parentes  hominum  dicitis,  sed  etiam  cuncta  animalium 
eeterorum  genera  subdita  erant.  The  Demon  was  therefore  a  biped;  and  he 
also  begat  bipeds  of  his  own  species,  that  is,  resembling  men.  Other  proofs  in 
confirmation  of  this  point,  the  reader  may  easily  collect  out  of  the  citations  yet 
to  be  made.  The  Prince  of  darkness  was,  therefore,  properly,  as  Manes  says, 
immanis  dux,  a  monster,  a  giant  of  immense  bulk,  like  the  Micromegas  of  an 
ingenious  man,  and  like  the  Typhaus  of  ancient  Greece.  Manes  wrote  a  book 
expressly  on  Giants,  *rdw  yryiofrutf  /iifixcf,  as  Photius  says,  (Bibliotheca  Cod. 
85.  p.  204.)  In  that  work  he  doubtless  treated  of  the  Prince  of  demons,  and 
of  his  satellites  and  ministers ;  and  applied  what  the  ancients  tell  us  of  the  war 
of  the  Giants  against  the  Gods,  to  the  conflict  between  ihe  good  Principle  and 
the  bad. — V.  These  Giants,  procreated  by  the  Prince  of  Giants,  were  of  both 
sexes,  male  and  female ;  and  they  propagated  their  race,  just  as  men  do,  by 
their  wives.    This  is  manifest  from  a  signal  passage  in  the  Mventh  book  of  the 
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Thesaurus  of  Manes,  which  Augustine  cites,  (de  natara  boni  contra  Manichsofl, 
c.  44.  p.  365.) :  Potestates  (malie)  qaie  in  singulis  CGelorum  traetibns  ordinate 
aunt  ex  utroque  sexu  masculorum  ac  foeminarum  consistunt  Another  passage^ 
proving  clearly  the  same  thing,  will  be  cited  further  on.  Augustine  frequently 
touches  upon  this  subject;  e.  g.  (contra  Faust  L.  sxi  c.  10.  p.  253.):  Hinc 
etiani  prolis  fecunditas  (among  the  inhabitants  of  the  world  of  darkness)  suppe- 
[p.768.]  tebat ;  nam  et  conjugia  tribuunt  eis.  And  the  Prince  of  Darkness  him- 
self had  a  wife,  as  will  appear  further  on ;  and,  when  a  captive,  he  burned  with 
lust,  and  even  sought  coition  with  a  female  being  of  another  race,  as  we  shall 
see  in  the  proper  place.  But  the  citizens  of  the  happy  world,  are  not  of  differ- 
ent sexes ;  and  of  course  do  not  beget  and  bring  forth  children. — VI.  Although 
the  realm  of  the  Prince  of  darkness  is  vastly  extensive,  yet  it  is  narrower  and 
smaller  than  that  over  which  God  reigns.  For  the  world  of  light  is  bounded 
only  on  one  side.  This  I  have  before  showed :  and  I  now  confirm  it,  by  a  very 
noted  passage  in  Augustine? s  Confessions,  (L.  v.  c.  10.  p.  84.):  Quia  Deum 
bonum  nuUam  malam  naturam  creaase,quali8cunque  pietaa  me  credere  cogebat, 
constituebam  (when  a  Manichsan)  ex  adverse  sibi  duas  moks,  (i.  e.  two  worlds, 
of  light  and  darkness,)  utramque  irifiniUim,  sed  malam  angustiuSj  bonam  gran- 
dius.  -  -  Et  magis  plus  mihi  videbar,  si  te,  Deus  meus,  cui  confitentur  ex  me 
miserationes  tuie,  vel  ex  ceteris  partibus  in/initum  crederem,  quamvis  ex  loio, 
qua  tibi  moles  mali  opponebatur,  cogeret  infinitum  (so  the  Benedictine  edition 
reads ;  but  most  corruptly.  For  it  is  clear  as  day,  that  for  injinilumy  it  should 
read  Jinitum)  fateri,  quam  si  ex  omnibus  partibus  in  corporis  humani  forma  te 
opinarer  finiri.  But  whether  the  Manichseans,  when  they  said  the  realm  of  light 
was  (infinilum)  unbounded  on  all  sides  but  one,  and  (finilum)  bounded  on  that 
one  side  only,  nsed  the  word  infinitum  absolutel}',  for  that  whwh  has  no  limits 
whatever ;  or  only  in  the  sense  of  indefinite,  or  whose  limits  exceed  human 
comprehension  and  measurement ;  I  roust  leave  undecided.  The  whole  doctrine 
of  the  Manichseans  respecting  the  boundaries  of  both  kingdoms,  is  ^ery  difficult 
to  be  comprehended ;  nor  could  they  themselves,  when  questioned,  explain  it— 

VII.  The  Prince  of  darkness  was  wholly  destitute  of  the  moral  virtues,  justice, 
veracity,  benevolence,  Sic. ;  for  he  vexed,  afflicted  and  harraased  his  subjects, 
and  his  own  children.  But  God,  on  the  contrary,  cherished  his  subjects  and  his 
children  in  every  way,  and  heaped  upon  them  all  the  blessings  he  couldw — 

VIII.  The  Demon  undoubtedly  possessed  ingenuity,  subtilty,  and  a  knowledge 
of  many  things ;  but  in  this  respect,  God  was  superior  to  him :  as  may  appear 
from  the  simple  fact,  that  God  had  known  the  existence  of  the  realm  of  dark- 
ness, but  the  Demon  and  his  princes,  for  an  infinite  length  of  time,  had  no 
knowledge  of  the  realm  of  light  Manes  himself  says,  (apud  TSlum  Bostrens. 
L.  L  edit  Canisii  tom.  i.  p.  70.) :  *ETit6cdLfro  *etxxtixots  iTdtritf-T^uivoi,  /uf;^c  •o 
Ti  #f5s  e+cToTt  i^cjf 9t0-<cv  .  -  dyreoi/FTff  /uiv>  ».  t.  \.  Principes  tenebrarum  non 
prias  desierunt  in  se  ipsos  uoveri,  quam  lumen  sero  tandem  vlderent,  quod  antea 
ignarabant.  The  Father  of  light  himself  confessed  the  power  of  the  Prince  of 
darkness;  as  Manes  has  informed  us,  in  his  Epistola  Fundament],  (apud  Au- 
gust,  de  natura  boni,  c.  42.  p.  364.) :  Lucis  vero  beatissimae  Pater  sciens  labem 
magnam  ac  vaatitatem,  quae  ex  tenebris  surgeret,  adversus  sua  sancta  impendere 
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Btieciila.  The  General  of  the  race  of  darkness  could  therefore  do  much  [p.  769.] 
harm, — not  indeed  to  the  realm  of  light,  but  to  the  sancia  Seccttla  of  God,  that 
is,  to  his  holy  JEons,  Yet  the  victory  of  God  over  him,  is  indubitable  evidence 
of  the  inferiority  of  the  Demon  in  power. 

§  XLII.    Ifatnre  and    Attributes  of  the  good  God  or  Principle. 

The  God  who  governs  the  world  of  light,  is,  as  it  were,  an  im- 
mense sun:  and  consists  wholly  of  the  purest  light^  much  more 
subtile  than  our  light,  wonderfully  diffused  through  his  whole 
realm.  He  has  twdve  memiersj  equally  bright  and  splendid ;  and 
an  innumerable  family,  who  abound  in  every  species  of  good 
things.  For  he  had  begotten  from  himself  an  immense  number 
of  most  happy  Soecula  ;  that  is,  immutable  and  enduring  Beings. 
But  though  the  highest  and  greatest  Being,  yet  he  is  finite,  and 
limited  to  a  certain  space ;  and  of  course,  is  not  omnipresent.  His 
natural  powers  also  have  their  limits.  For  he  does  not  know  all 
things,  nor  foresee  fixture  events,  nor  can  he  accomplish  all  his 
pleasure  ;  and  much  less,  can  he  effect  his  purposes  solely  by  his 
volitions.  But  his  moral  virtues,  his  goodness,  beneficence,  justice, 
sanctity,  and  love  of  truth,  can  be  confined  within  no  bounds,  nor 
be  limited  or  restrained  by  anything.(*) 

(1)  As  I  am  about  to  treat  of  the  nature  and  attributes  of  that  good  Prin- 
ciple which  Manes  called  God^  and  in  accordance  with  his  views,  I  will  exhibit 
as  my  pattern  and  guide,  that  description  of  God,  which  Manes  himself  gave  in 
his  Effistoia  Fundamenli ;  and  will  illustrate  it  by  testimonies  from  other  sources. 
— ^In  Attgustin^s  Book  against  the  Epistle  of  Manes,  (c.  13.  p.  115.)  Manes 
aays :  Luminis  quidem  imperium  tenebat  Deus  Pater,  in  sua  sancta  stirpe  perpe- 
tuus, in  virtute  magnificus,  naturft  ipsa  verus,  setemitate  propria  semper  exsul- 
tans,  continens  apud  se  sapientiam  et  sensus  vitales :  per  quos  etiam  duodecim 
membra  luminis  sui  comprehendit,  regni  videlicet  proprii  divitias  affluentes.  In 
unoquoque  autem  membrorum  ejus  sunt  recondita  millia  innumerabilium  et 
immensorum  thesaurorum.  Ipse  vero  Pater  in  sua  laude  prsBcipuus  magnitu- 
dine  incomprehensibilis,  copulata  habet  sibi  beata  et  gloriosa  Seeula,  neque  nu- 
mero,  neque  prolixitate  aestimanda,  cum  quibus  idem  sanctus  et  illustris  Pater 
et  Genitor  degit,  nullo  in  regnis  ejus  insignibus  aut  indigente  aut  infirmo  con- 
stituto.  Ita  autem  fundata  sunt  ejusdem  splendidissima  regna  supra  lucidam 
et  beatam  terram,  ut  a  nullo  unquam  aut  moveri  aut  concuti  possint.  In  this 
magni6cent  description  of  God,  some  things  stand  out  clearly;  namely  the  eter- 
nity  of  God,  his  sanctity  or  his  magnificeniia  virttttiSi  as  Manes  speaks,  his  im- 
mutability, his  love  of  truth,  his  wisdom,  and  his  necessary  existence,  [p.  770.] 
These,  therefore,  I  shall  pass  over,  and  confine  myself  to  those  things  which  are 
involved  in  some  obscurity,  or  are  stated  too  briefly. 

I.  Manes  gives  only  a  passing  notice  of  that  light,  of  which  God  is  com* 
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posed,  by  saying  that  the  Lumen  Dei  has  twelve  members.  But  there  are  many 
other  testimoniea  at  hand,  which  put  it  beyond  all  doubt,  that  Manes  made 
the  essence  of  God  to  be  the  purest  light.  For  he  uniformly  calls  God  f  «k,  /u- 
cem,  rd  dvuirarov  f wf,  supremam  lucenij  ri  dUtof  f<5f  lucem  sempilemam.  See 
the  fragrmenta  of  his  Epistles,  inJo.  Alb.  Fabriciw^  Bibliotheca  Gneoa,  (vol.  v. 
p.  284,  285.)  Avgusline,  in  his  Confessions,  (L.  ▼.  c.  10.  p.  84.)  agreeably  lo  the 
views  of  Manichaeans,  whom  he  once  followed,  says :  Ipsum  quoque  Salrato- 
rem  nostrum  tanquam  de  massa  lucidissimcB  molis  (tuc  porrectum  ad  nostram 
satutem,  (quum  Manichaeus  essem)  putabam.  Most  accurately  expressed  !  For 
Manes  supposed  God  to  be  a  funnless  but  splendid  mass;  that  is,  lighi  wholly 
without  form,  and  spreading  over  infinite  space.  FaitstuSt  (apud  August.  L.  xz. 
p.  237.)  says :  Patrem  quidem  ipsum  lucem  incolere  credimus  summam  ac  prin- 
cipalem,  qnam  Paulus  alias  inaccessibilem  vocat — ^These  views  of  the  nature  of 
God,  Manes  held,  in  common  with  most  ancient  nations  of  the  East,  with  the 
Gnostics  also,  and  even  with  not  a  few  christians,  who  were  otherwise  orthodox 
in  regard  to  the  Deity.  Whoever,  therefore,  would  form  a  conception  of  the 
happy  world  of  Manes^  must  picture  to  himself  a  world  just  like  our  terraque- 
ous globe,  but  larger,  and  one  in  which  God  supplies  the  place  of  the  sun :  for 
his  heaven  was  like  our  earth,  and  was  composed  of  the  same  elements  as  our 
world,  though  purer  and  nobler:  and  what  the  sun  is  in  our  world,  God  was  in 
the  world  of  light  And  much  the  same  idea  is  to  be  formed  of  his  world  of 
darkness,  which  was  the  counter  part  to  the  world  of  light  For  that  world  also 
had  the  form  of  our  world,  and  included  the  same  elements,  though  deteriorat- 
ed :  and  in  the  uppermost  element,  the  ether,  resided  that  most  savage  Giant, 
the  Lord  of  that  world. — But  while  Manes  believed  God  to  be  lights  he  suppos- 
ed this  divine  light  to  differ  from  the  light  which  fulls  upon  our  visual  organs. 
The  light  of  God,  as  he  supposed,  is  to  be  apprehended  only  by  the  mind  in 
thinking,  and  not  by  our  senses  or  bodily  eyes.  Tiius  Bostrensis,  (contra  Ma- 
nichaeos  L.  i.  p.  72.)  quotes  thus  from  Manes:  eiev  fti?  trrx  fUt  ai^'S^rar 
lufjiiiyfynfAdLi  durti  l\  2r  l»  re«Ter>  ev»  div^uTdi.  Lumen  sub  sensus  cadens 
Dei  quidem  opus  est,  ipse  vero  Deus  lumen  est  intelligibile,  non  sensibile.  And 
Augustine^  who  assails  the  opinions  of  the  Manichaeans  with  all  his  might, 
frankly  owns,  that  they  discriminated  between  the  light  which  is  the  essence  of 
God,  and  that  grosser  kind  of  light  which  meets  our  eyes  :  (contra  Fauatum  L 
zx.  p.  238.) :  Quando  enim  discrcvistis/i/cem,  qua  cemimus,  ab  ea  /uce,  qua  in- 
telligimuSt  cum  aliud  nihil  unquam  putaveritis  esse  intelligere  veritatem,  nisi 
formns  corporeas  cogitare,  &c. 

[p.  771.]  n.  Although  this  lucid  mass  of  God,  which  resembled  the  sun,  had 
DO  form ;  yet,  besides  wisdom  or  the  power  of  understanding  and  judging,  ac- 
cording to  Manes,  it  had  sensus  vitales.  The  import  of  tliis  language,  can  be 
nothing  but  this ;  that,  although  God  was  destitute  of  a  human  form,  and  con- 
sequently, of  eyes,  ears,  nose,  and  the  other  organs  of.  sense,  yet  he  had  the  fa- 
culty of  sensation  and  pereeption ;  that  is,  he  could  see,  hear,  percieve,  and  know 
every  object  external  to  him. 

III.  God,  by  these  senses,  as  Manes  says :  Duodecim  membra  luminis  m 
eennprthendii^  rtgni  viddicet  proprU  divitias  qfiuentes.  Here  he  aeema  to  present 
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to  hb  a  great  emgma.  The  light  of  God  has  twelve  memhert.  What  are  these 
members?  Beausobre  conjectures,  (vol.  i.  p.  610.)  that  we  are  to  understand 
by  them  the  twelve  powers  of  the  divine  nature,  or  in  the  language  of  philoso- 
phers, his  perfections^  which  in  Oriental  phraseology  Manes  cnllR  members.  But 
this  conjecture  is,  by  the  very  language  of  Manes,  divested  of  all  Hemblance  of 
tnitlui  For  he  says,  God  comprehends  these  members,  by  his  sensus  vitales.  But 
how  could  God,  I  ask,  by  his  sensus  vilaies,  that  is,  by  the  power  of  sensation 
and  perception  which  was  in  him,  comprehend  the  perfections  inherent  in  his  na- 
ture ?  How  could  he,  for  instance,  by  his  faculty  of  (sensitive)  perception,  com- 
prehend (or  apprehend)  his  wisdom  and  goodness?  Again;  In  each  of  these 
members: Recodita  stmtmiUia  innumerabilium  et  immensorum  thesaurorum.  How 
can  this  be  said  of  the  perfections  of  the  divine  nature  ?  Take  whichever  of 
tliem  you  please,  his  power,  his  justice,  his  goodness ;  and  see,  if  there  can  be 
conceived  to  be,  innumerable  and  immense  treasures  in  it?  Lastly;  To  omit 
other  arguments,  Manes  clearly  distinguishes  these  members  of  God,  from  his 
perfections  or  attributes,  from  his  authority,  his  truth,  his  eternity,  his  immen- 
sity.— I,  indeed,  have  no  doubt,  that  these  twelve  members  are  so  many  lucid 
fnasseSf  or  globes,  originating  and  proceeding  from  the  divine  Being ;  and  either 
encompassing  the  happy  world  like  satellites,  or  moving  through  its  interior,  illu- 
minating and  fecundating  it.  For  Manes  calls  them  members  of  the  light  of 
God,  which  God  comprehends  by  his  sensus  vilaies ;  that  is,  which,  though  sepa- 
rate  and  distinct  from  God,  are  yet  seen,  perceived,  and  governed  by  him.  And 
in  each  of  them  are  innumerable  treasures ;  viz.  multifarious  specimens  of  the 
divine  wisdom,  power,  and  goodness;  the  riches  of  nature,  of  various  kinds  and 
uses.  Finally  there  were  divilioi  qffluenles,  not  of  God,  but  proprii  regni  Dei ; 
that  is,  from  these  very  splendid  globes,  various  good  things  descended  upon 
the  whole  kingdom  of  God,  and  on  the  inhabitants  of  all  its  elements.  And  the 
Prince  of  these  divine  members,  I  suppose,  was  Christ ;  whom  the  Manichaeans 
regarded  as  a  light  of  the  second  rank,  proceeding  from  the  most  lucid  mass  of 
God.  For  Manes,  in  his  Epistola  Fundamenti,  calls  him  the  right  arm  cf  light, 
as  if  he  were  the  principal  member  of  the  divine  light:  Dextera  luminis  tueatur 
et  eripiat  vos  ab  omni  incursatione  maligna.  On  the  rest  of  the  de-  [p.  772.] 
scriptton,  I  liave  nothing  to  say. 

IV.  Copolata  sibi  Deus  habet  beata  et  gloriosa  sacula,  qvm  nee  numero,  nee 
proUxitate  sstimari  possunt.  In  the  Syriac  of  Mmies,  nndoiibtedly,  was  the 
word  Holam,  for  which  the  Latin  translator  used  Sa^eulum.  The  Greeks  ex- 
press it  by  *Atui».  By  this  word  the  Gnostics,  and  with  them  Manes,  denoted 
beings  of  a  divine  origin,  and  therefore,  etherial,  immortal,  and  enduring.  We, 
in  scripture  language,  might  call  the  Sa^cula  of  Manes  Angels.  These  .^ons  of 
Manes,  like  their  Parents,  lacked  a  human  form,  and  must  be  conceived  to  be 
small  Hhining  masses  or  bodies.  The  JEons  of  the  Gnostics  were  of  both  sexes, 
male  and  female.  But  Manes  admitted  of  marriage  only  in  the  werld  of  dark* 
ness ;  and  therefore  his  Saicula  had  no  sexual  distinctions.  They  were  the  off- 
spring of  God,  or  emanated  from  the  divine  nature.  But  what  Manes  meant 
when  he  said  Deum  esse  in  sancta  sua  stirpe  perpetuum,  I  cannot  satisfaetorily 
determine.  He  seems  to  mean,  that  the  progeny  of  God,  or  these  Ssecula,  w«re 
V0L.IL  so 
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eqoAlly  endaring  and  etenud  with  God  himself  so  that  the  etenntjr  of  God  was  ^ 
imparted  to  his  offspring.  But  hia  meaning  may  he,  that  God  ia  alwaya  or  for 
ever  generating  new  Siecula.  In  like  manner,  I  do  not  underatand  what  he 
meana,  when  he  aays  of  those  glorious  and  happy  SflseuU:  Nee  ffrotixiiaie  asti- 
mari  posstmL  I  ean  suppose  he  may  mean,  that  the  magnitude  of  the  Secula 
is  BO  great,  that  the  human  mind  cannot  estimate  or  comprehend  it  Or  can  it 
he,  that  the  froUxila*  attributed  to  them,  denotea  abundance  of  gifts  and 
Tirtuea ! 

V.  While  Mane*  declares  God  to  be  magmtudint  tnoomprehensibOetn,  he 
clearly  denied  his  ir^htUy,  For  he  bounded  the  world  of  light  by  the  world  of 
darkness;  so  that  infinity,  immensity,  or  absolute  omniprei^nce,  could  not  be  at- 
tributed to  God.  The  world  of  darkness,  also,  waa  equally  eternal  and  setf* 
existent  with  the  world  of  light;  and,  therefore,  it  could  not  be  subject  to  God; 
who,  if  he  were  present  in  that  miserable  and  wretched  region,  would  change 
its  nature,  dispel  its  darkness,  and  bring  joy  and  happiness  to  its  inhabitants:  all 
which,  according  to  Manes^  was  impossible.  But  what  need  of  arguments! 
Faustusy  the  moat  eloquent  of  the  ManichsMna,  clearly  states  the  views  of  hia 
sect  in  the  following  words,  (apud  AugusL  L.  zxv.  c  1.  pi  307.) :  Summus  et 
yerus  Deus,  utrum  sit  idem  infinitus,  necne,  si  quasritur,  de  hoc  vero  nos  boni  et 
mall  contrarietas  breviter  poterit  edocere.  Quoniam  qnidem  si  non  est  malum, 
profecto  infinitus  est  Deus:  habet  autem  finem,  si  malum  est:  constat  autem 
esse  malum :  non  igiiur  inftnitus  est  Deus :  illinc  enim  esse  mala  accipinnt  (I 
think,  it  should  read :  incipiunt)  ubi  bonorum  est  finis.  Whether  this  passage 
la  to  be  understood  solely  of  the  infinity  of  his  nature  or  essence,  or  alao  of  the 
[p.  773.]  infinity  of  hia  attributes  or  perfections^  appears  donbtftil.  The  very 
learned  Beausobre,  (vol.  L  p.  603  dtc.)  who  always  defends  the  Manichaeans, 
maintaina,  that  they  denied  the  infinity  of  the  divine  naiuref  by  inclosing  their 
God  within  local  boundaries ;  but  they  admitted  the  infinity  of  his  attrihtUes, 
and  particularly,  they  set  no  bounds  to  his  knowledge  and  his  power.  Of  this 
we  shall  see  presently.  We  here  only  show,  that  Faustus  intended,  this  infinity 
should  be  understood  of  both  his  nature  and  hia  attributes.  For  in  the  very 
discussion  from  which  the  extract  is  taken,  he  aims  to  prove,  that  the  catholic 
Christians  ascribed  finite  attributes  to  God,  and  therefore  had  the  same  views  of 
God  as  the  Manichaeans.  The  Christians,  he  says,  call  God,  the  God  of  Abra- 
ham, of  Isaac,  of  Jacob,  and  the  God  of  the  Hebrews;  they  therefore  limit  the 
power  of  God.  He  adds :  Cujus  autem  finita  potestas  est,  et  ipse  non  caret  fine. 
He  subjoins  other  similar  arguments,  which  are  no  better,  and  winds  up  by  say- 
ing: Hie  81  est  Deus  (Abraham!,  laaaci,  Jacobi)  quern  colitis,  liquet  ex  hoc  ad- 
modum,  quod  habeat  finem.  Si  vero  infinitum  Deum  esse  vultis,  huic  vos  ante 
renunciare  necesse  est  His  reasoning  is  ridiculous;  yet,  it  puts  it  beyond  all 
doubt,  that  he  joined  both  the  kinds  of  infinity  together:  and  respecting  both 
infinities,  there  was  a  discussion  between  orthodox  Christians  and  ManichsBana, 
when  the  question  was  put  to  Faustus :  Deus  finem  habet  aut  infinitus  estt 
For  thus  Faustus  reasoned :  Whoever  is  indued  with  finite  attributes,  is  also 
finite  in  his  nature :  And  conversely :  Whoever  is  of  a  finite  nature,  must 
neeesHarily  have  finite  attributes. 
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VI.  The  moral  attributes  of  God,  his  love  of  truth,  his  gfoodnees,  his  justice* 
his  beneficence,  were  undoubtedly  boundless,  according  to  Manichiean  principles. 
This  is  manifest  from  the  language  used  by  Manes,  But  his  other  attribnte8» 
and  especially  his  knowledge  and  power,  beyond  all  controversy,  had  limits.  As 
to  the  limitation  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Manichsan  God,  I  know  not  how  any 
one  can  doubt  it,  who  is  acquainted  with  the  hbtory  of  the  war  between  the 
good  and  the  bad  Principle.  The  Prince  of  the  world  of  light  knew  not  what 
was  taking  place  in  the  world  of  darkness,  although  he  knew  that  such  a  world 
existed.  He  did  not  foresee,  that  the  Prince  of  darkness  would  make  war  upon 
him  and  his  kingdom :  for,  had  he  foreseen  it,  he  would  have  erected  barrien 
against  the  assaults  of  the  race  of  darkness,  before  the  war  commenced,  as  he 
did  afterwards.  He  did  not  foresee,  that  the  commander  whom  he  first  sent 
against  the  Demon,  would  be  unsuccessful.  He  did  not  foresee,  that  in  the  con- 
flict light  would  become  mixed  up  with  darkness.  There  are  many  other  speci- 
mens of  the  ignorance  of  this  God ;  and  when  I  consider  them,  I  cannot  but 
wonder,  that  this  perspicacious  and  extraordinary  man  should  not  have  thought 
of  them,  but  could  bring  himself  to  believe  this  Deity  to  be  like  the  God  of 
Christians.  But  love  and  hatred  have  a  mighty  influence.-«As  to  the  fnnoer  of 
this  God:  in  the  first  place,  it  is  very  certain,  that  it  differed  greatly  from  the 
power  of  the  God  whom  we  Christians  worship.  For  our  God  can  effect  what- 
ever he  pleases,  by  his  j£a/,  his  volition,  or  word.  Not  so  the  Manich»an 
God.  He  was  obliged  to  raise  an  army,  in  order  to  resist  the  troops  [p.  T74.] 
of  the  Prince  of  darkness,  to  array  force  against  force,  and  wage  a  regular  war. 
The  same  God  could  not,  by  his  own  power,  rescue  the  light  mixed  with  dark- 
ness; but  had  to  resort  to  cunning,  counsel,  sagacity,  in  order  to  recover  hia 
property.  Moreover,  all  that  transpired  between  God  and  the  Prince  of  dark- 
ness, shows  his  power  to  be  finite;  for  he  encountered  many  obstacles,  which 
resisted  the  accomplishment  of  his  wishes.  The  philosopher  Simplicius,  (in  his 
Comment  on  Epidetus,  p.  164.)  has  shown  at  some  length,  that  the  God  of  the 
Manichseans  did  not  possess  unlimited  power. — But  the  very  learned  man 
(Beausobre)  reminds  us,  that  FortuncUus  the  Mankhnan,  (Disputatio  cum 
Auguslinot  0pp.  tom.  viii  p.  78  &c.)  calls  God  omnipotent  This  is  true :  but  it 
is  also  equally  true,  that  the  Manichasans  used  this  word  in  a  far  more  limited 
sense  than  the  Christians  do.  In  their  view,  indeed,  God  can  do  all  things 
which  are  not  contrary  to  nature;  but  these  things  are  numerous.  He  cannot 
exterminate  the  Demon;  he  cannot  destroy  the  kingdom  of  darkness;  he  can- 
not extirpate  evil ;  he  cannot  restore  to  liberty  the  souls  made  captive  by  the 
Demon,  solely  by  his  word  or  volition,  but  he  must  employ  some  artifice  for 
it;  and  finally,  to  pass  by  other  things,  he  cannot  produce  matter^  or  create  a 
thing,  as  we  say,  out  of  nothing.  All  things  that  exist,  from  a  natural  necessity, 
have  existed  from  eternity.  The  God  of  the  Manichaoans,  therefore,  like  the 
God  of  the  Stoics,  was  obliged  to  yield  to  fate  or  necessity. — But,  observes  the 
same  learned  man,  (pp.  605,  606.)  God  could  punish  the  whole  army  of  dark- 
ness, if  he  had  been  disposed;  and  he  could  so  restrain  them,  that  tiiey  could 
neither  effect  nor  attempt  any  thing  against  him.  But  he  would  not,  because 
this  miserable  race  was  unworthy  of  his  regard.    In  proof,  he  cites  Aiigustine^ 
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(contra  Adimantum  Manich.  c.  7.  p.  85.)  who  acknowledges  that  God,  accord- 
ing to  the  belief  of  the  Manichaeans,  Ao^  pr^Twrei  (praparasie)  an  eternal  pri^n 
for  the  race  of  darkness.  But  if  this  were  so,  it  would  not  prove  the  power  of 
God  to  be  boundless.  For  it  does  not  follow,  that  he  can  do  everytliing  he 
chooses,  because  he  can  hold  a  certain  race  in  check,  and  prevent  their  doing 
barm  to  himself  and  others.  But  the  fact  was  not,  as  the  worthy  man  supposes. 
For  if  this  God  had  possessed  such  power,  he  would  have  pursued  a  different 
course  in  his  war  with  the  Demon.  We  see  him  alarmed,  and  rai>ing  forces 
against  the  Prince  of  darkness.  But  his  alarm  and  his  army  were  needless,  if 
he  had  power  to  repel,  to  coerce,  and  punish  the  Lord  of  darkness,  by  a  mere 
volition  or  word.  But  our  learned  author  does  not  quote  truly  the  language  of 
Augustine.  That  father  did  not  write  jir<cparasse,  but  merely  prtcparare;  which 
makes  the  sense  very  different  The  passage  reads  thus :  Ipsi  enim  dicont, 
Deum  genti  tenebrarum  aeternum  carcerem  prtsparare^  quam  dicunt  inimicam 
esse  Deo.  From  this  statement,  who  can  make  out,  that  God  could,  if  he 
[p.  775.]  pleased,  have  prevented  the  race  of  darkness  from  issuing  forth  from 
tlieir  dark  world,  and  invading  the  world  of  light,  but  that  he  despised  the  vile 
and  imbecile  rabble  ?  The  sense  of  the  passage  is  this :  God  now  holds  captive 
the  race  of  darkness,  which  he  has  vanquished,  and  in  due  time  he  will  thrust 
them  into  prison.  The  prison  is  the  world  of  darkness  itself,  into  whk:h  God 
will,  at  the  time  appointed,  compel  them  to  return ;  as  we  shall  see  hereafter. — 
Yet,  not  to  dissemble  anything,  there  is  a  passage  in  the  Epistoia  Fundamenii, 
which  escaped  the  learned  man's  research,  and  from  which  it  seems  inferable, 
that  Manes  thought  the  power  of  God  adequate  to  the  destructiop  of  the  smoky 
race  of  darkness.  For  thus  Manes  speaks,  (apud  August  de  natura  boni,  c  43. 
tom.  viii.  p.  364.) :  Lucis  vero  beatissimee  Pater,  sciens  labem  magnam  et  vasti- 
tatem,  qu»  ex  tenebris  surgeret,  ad  versus  sua  sancta  impendere  Saecula,  nisi 
aiiquod  eximium  et  praeclarum  et  virtute  potens  Numen  opponat,  quo  supent 
simul  et  destnuU  slirpe^n  tenebrarum^  qua  extincta^  perpetua  quics  lucis  iiicolis 
pararetur.  But  either  Manes  uttered  this  incautiously,  and  forgetting  the  prin- 
ciples of  his  system,  or  it  must  be  understood  merely  of  the  animals  in  the 
world  of  darkness.  Those  animals  spring  up  and  die;  so  that  the  race  of  them 
might  seem  to  bo  destructible.  But,  as  for  the  Demon  and  his  princes,  although 
God  vanquished  them,  yet  he  did  not  destroy  and  exterminate  them ;  neither 
could  he  destroy  and  exterminate  them,  because  they  had  a  necessary  existence, 
and  were  immortals.  As,  according  to  the  views  of  the  Manichaeans,  God  is 
unable  to  create  a  thing  from  nothing,  so  is  he  unable  to  reduce  to  nothing, 
any  part  or  portion  of  eternal  nature. 

§  XLIII.     The  Manichaean  Trinity.    Christ  and  the  Holy  Spirit. 

The  good  God,  the  Lord  of  light,  although  he  is  one,  simple,  and 
immutable,  yet,  in  a  certain  sense,  is  triple  or  threefold.  For 
after  the  world  was  founded,  he  produced  from  himself  two  Ma- 
iesties^  that  is,  two  Beings  like  himself;  by  whom  he  might  both 
save  the  souls  inclosed  in  bodies,  and  gradually  extract  the  por^ 
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tion  of  light  and  of  the  good  fire  mixed  with  earth  from  it,  and 
restore  it  to  its  original  8tate.(*)  The  one  of  these  Beings  is  called 
Christ;  the  other  the  Holy  Spirit.  Christ  is  a  splendid  mass  of 
the  purest  light  of  God,  self-existent,  animated,  endued  with  wis- 
dom and  reason,  and  having  his  seat  in  the  sun,  yet  communi- 
cating a  portion  of  his  influence  to  the  moon.  Ilence  prayers  are 
to  be  directed  to  the  sun  and  moon.(')  Inferior  to  him,  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  also  an  animated  and  lucid  mass,  of  the  same  nature  with 
God  himself,  connected  with  and  resident  in  the  ether  which  en- 
compasses our  globe.  He  not  only  moves  and  illumi-  [p.  776.] 
nates  the  minds  of  men,  but  he  also  fecundates  the  earth ;  that 
is,  he  excites  the  particles  of  the  divine  fire  latent  in  the  earth, 
and  makes  them  shoot  up  in  herbs,  and  shrubs,  and  trees,  and 
yield  fruits  useful  and  convenient  for  men.(*)  This  whole  doc- 
trine is  derived  from  the  ancient  Persian  system.  And  hence,  all 
that  the  Manichaeans  teach  respecting  a  divine  Trinity,  must  be 
understood  and  explained,  not  in  conformity  with  Christian 
views,  but  in  accordance  with  the  Persian  principles  respecting 
Mithra  and  the  ether,  to  which  Manes  accommodated  the  Chris- 
tian religion. 

(1)  That  the  Manichaeans  believed  in  a  species  of  Trinity,  or  held  to  two 
Beings  of  the  same  nature  with  God,  subordinate  to  him,  is  unquestionable. 
Manes  himself  not  obscurely  acknowledges  a  Trinity,  in  his  Epistola  Funda- 
menli,  (apud  August,  Disput  cum  Felice,  L.  i.  p.  341.)  by  salutiug  those  to 
whom  he  wrote,  thus :  Pax  (a)  Dei  invisibilis  sit  cum  fratribus :  -  -  sed  et  (b) 
Dextra  luminis  (his  name  for  Christ)  tueatur  et  eripiat  vos  ab  omni  incursione 
maligna  -  -  pietas  vero  (c)  Spiritis  sancti  intima  vestri  pectoris  adaperiat  His 
disciples  speak  much  more  clearly.  But  they,  as  is  manifest,  prudently  accom- 
modate themselves  to  the  phraseology  of  Christians,  and  especially  to  the  de- 
crees of  the  Nicene  council,  which  was  after  the  times  of  their  master ;  in  order 
not  to  ap(>ear  differing  too  much  from  the  common  views  of  Christians.  For 
when  Constantine  the  Great,  and  so  many  emperors,  had  issued  laws  against 
their  sect,  the  Manichaeans  became  very  considerate  and  provident,  and  they 
clothed  and  concealed  their  sentiments  under  the  usual  phraseology  of  Chri». 
tians,  and  in  scripture  language  ;  in  order  to  avoid  odium  as  much  as  possible, 
and  to  show  the  coincidence  of  the  Scriptures  (which,  however,  they  despised,) 
with  their  opinions.  FortuncUus^  who  was  peculiarly  circumspect,  and  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  language  of  the  Bible,  which  was  always  on  his  lips,  says, 
(Apud  Augustinum  Disput.  i.  cum  eo,  p.  69.)  :  Nostra  professio  est,  quod  in- 
eorruptibilis  sit  Deus,  quod  lucidus,  quod  inadibilis,  quod  intenibilis  (i.  e.  cannot 
be  grasped  and  held  fast),  impassibilis,  aeternam  lucem  et  propriam  inhabitet: 
quod  nihil  ex  sese  comiptibile  (and  therefore  no  material  bodies)  proferat,  nee 
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tenebna,  nee  daemones,  nee  Sataoam,  nee  alind  adversom  in  regno  ejns  reperiii 
poaae :  Sai  antem  similem  SalTatorem  direzisse.  -  -  -  His  rebus  credimas  et  baec 
est  ratio  fidei  nostrae,  et  pro  viribus  animi  nostri  mandatis  ejna  obtemperare, 
nnarn  fidem  sectantes  hujits  Trinitatis,  Pairis  et  FUii  et  Spiritus  sanctL    The 
canning  man  says  much  about  the  office  of  the  Son,  which  I  omit  here,  bat 
will  cite  in  a  proper  place ;  while  of  the  Holy  Spirit  he  is  wholly  silent,  till  he 
comes  to  tlie  end  of  his  speech ;  and  then  he  eouplea  him  with  the  Father  and 
the  Son,  although  he  had  not  before  been  mentioned.    The  doctrine  of  the  Ma- 
[p.  777.]  nichaeans  respecting  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  could  not  explain  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Bible ;  and  therefore  he  thought  best  to  omit  it  and  keep  it  out  of 
sight.    FaustuSy  of  the  same  sect,  a  man  of  letters,  courageous  and  self-confi- 
dent, explains  more  boldly  the  nature  of  the  Holy  Spirit :  his  statements  will 
be  adduced  shortly.    At  present,  we  only  consider  what  he  says  of  the  Trinity. 
In  his  Discussion  with  Augugtinej  (L  xx.  c.  1.  p.  237.)  he  says :  Igitur  nos 
Patris  quidem  Dei  omnipotentis,  et  Christi  Filii  ejus  et  Spiritus  sancti  unnm 
idemque  sub  triplici  appellatione  Numen  credimus.    He  seems  here  to  accord 
with  those  who  regard  the  three  Persons  in  God,  as  only  three  names  for  one 
God,  discarding  any  real  distinction  of  the  Persons.    But,  what  follows  acquits 
him  of  the  error ;  for  he  very  clearly  inculcates,  that  the  Son  and  the  Holy 
Spirit  are  truly  distinct  from  the  Person  of  the  Father,     Secundinusj  a  very  in- 
genious Manichaean,  and  apparently  very  modest,  whose  long  and  eloquent 
Epistle  is  extant  in  Augustine,  (0pp.  tom.  viii.  p.  369  dLc.)  commences  thus: 
Habeo  et  ago  gratias  ineffabili  ac  sacratissimae  Majestati,  ejusque  primogenito, 
omnium  luminum  (i.  e.  of  all  the  splendid  and  happy  Sacula  or  .Sons)  Regi, 
Jesu  Christo,  habeo  gratUs  et  supplex  Sancto  refero  Spiritui,  quod  dederint, 
praebuerintque  occasionera,  qua  ego  securus  salutarem  egregiam  tuam  sanctita- 
tem.     Biore  proofs  are  not  necessary. — But  this  Manichaean  Trinity  differed 
essentially  from  that  which  Christians  profess ;  and  a  very  learned  man  certainly 
lost  his  labor,  when  he  attempted  to  prove  that  it  was  altogether  the  Catholie 
doctrine,  except  as  to  the  manifest  inequality  of  the  Persons.    This  will  appear 
further  on.    At  present  only  one  argument  will  be  offered.    It  is,  that  neither 
the  Son  nor  the  Holy  Spirit  existed  anterior  to  this  our  world.    This  is  asserted 
most  explicitly  of  the  Son,  by  Fortunatus,  a  man  generally  cautious,  as  already 
remarked,  and  one  who  either  dissembles  or  explains  artfuHy  what  might  be 
prejudicial  to  his  sect    But  in  his  Dispute  with  Avgusline  (i.  p.  69.)  he  says : 
Nostra  professio  est  -  -  Deum  sui  similem  Servatorem  direxisse  (i.  e.  sent  him 
nnto  men)  Verbum  natum  a  constUiUione  mundi,  cum  mundum  faceret,  post 
mundi  fabricam  inter  homines  venisse.     SecundiniiSy  indeed,  in  bis  Epistle  to 
Augustine,  (tom.  viii.  p.  369.)  calls  Christ  the  first-born  (primogenitns)  cf  God: 
which  would  seem  to  imply,  that  he  existed  before  all  the  Sotis.    But  the 
word  Lb  ambiguous,  as  Augustine  observed  in  his  reply,  (c.  6.  p.  377.)  and 
might,  as  he  says,  denote  the  superiority  of  his  diviniiy.    For  any  one  may  be 
ealled  the^rs^-^om,  who  is  the  chief  and  head  of  many  of  the  same  nature  with 
himself,  though  he  be  posterior  as  to  the  order  of  births.    If  the  Son  did  not 
exist  before  this  world,  but  was  born  of  God  at  the  time  the  world  was  made ; 
undoubtedly,  the  Holy  Spuit,  who  was  manifestiy  inferior  to  the  Sod  in  dignity 
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M)d  greatness,  was  not  superior  id  age.  Besides,  the  offices  sustained  by  the 
Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit, — not  to  mention  also  their  residences,  which  were  no 
older  than  the  worlds — ^remove  alJ  doubt  in  the  case.  For  the  sole  [p.  778.] 
office  of  the  Son  was,  to  restore  to  freedom  the  good  souls  unfortunately  im- 
mersed in  gross  muddy  matter ;  and*that  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was,  to  aid  intelli- 
gent minds  in  their  upward  aspirations,  and  to  extract  and  separate  the  sparks 
of  the  good  fire  now  mixed  up  with  darkness  or  earth.  Consequently,  if  that 
pernicious  war  between  the  Princes  of  light  and  of  darkness  had  not  occurred, 
producing  the  mixture  of  the  good  and  the  evil,  there  would  have  been  no  need 
of  either  the  Son  or  the  Holy  Spirit  But  a  great  number  of  souls  being  cap- 
tured and  carried  off,  and  the  light  being  commingled  with  darkness,  it  became 
necessary,  that  the  Father  of  light  should  emit  from  himself  and  produce  the 
two  very  powerful  Beings,  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  whom  he  might 
gradaally  recover  the  captured  part  of  his  realm,  and  restore  it  to  its  pristine 
felicity. 

(2)  Although  Manes  brought  forward  and  used  the  appellation  Christy  yet 
he  deemed  it  unsuitable.  It  was  Jewish,  and  was  appropriate  to  that  Messiah 
whom  the  Hebrew  nation  expected,  who  was  materially  different  from  the  Son 
of  God  of  whom  he  conceived.  To  this  purpose,  there  is  a  striking  passage  in 
his  Epistle  to  Odas,  (apud  Jo.  Alb.  Fa6nctvm,  Biblioth.  Graeca,  vol.  v.  p.  285.)  : 
*H  /■  TOtf  Xfi^TOtf  irfop-nye^ta  eve/uit  Wt)  »tfT«;^»0'Ti»dy,  evri  It^tvtf  ion  wctat 
rir/uflt?Ti»dr.  Appellatio  Christ!  nomen  est,  quod  per  abusionem  (as  rhetoricians 
say)  tantum  adhibetur:  (That  is,  it  is  a  term  unsuitable  for  the  thing,  yet  one 
used  because  it  is  common ;)  nee  enim  vel  speciem  (i.  e.  the  class  of  beings,  to 
which  the  Son  of  God  belongs,)  vel  esserUiatn  ejus  significat.  We  therefore 
see,  why  he  chose,  in  his  Epistola  Fundamenti,  (as  we  have  before  seen,)  to 
call  the  Son  of  God  Dexieram  Luminis.  For  this  appellation  expressed  the 
nature  and  dignity  of  the  Son,  according  to  his  views.  The  Christ  of  the  Ma- 
nichssans  was,  as  Fortunatus  says,  like  the  Father,  and  born  of  him.  And  there- 
fore, as  the  Father  was  the  purest  light,  a  light  which  is  conceivable  by  the 
mind,  but  not  apprehensible  by  the  senses,  and  is  destitute  of  any  form  or 
shape ;  so  Christ  also  must  be  a  splendid  or  shining  mass,  and  endued  with  the 
same  attributes  with  his  Parent,  though  inferior  in  degree,  viz.  wisdom,  reason, 
goodness,  munificence.  Hence  Manes,  in  his  Epistles  published  by  Jo.  Alb. 
Fabricius,  (Biblioth.  Grsec.  .vol.  v.  p.  284,  285.)  calls  him  :  Tev  dUUv  pet^dt  vm. 
SempitemKe  Lucis  Filium.  And  he  proves  Christ  to  be  light,  by  the  narrative 
of  his  transfiguration  on  the  mount  And  that  this  light  is  most  pure,  and  such 
as  cannot  be  felt  or  seen  by  the  eyes,  he  proves,  (in  his  Epistle  to  Cudarus,) 
by  the  fact,  that  when  the  Jews  attempted  to  stone  Christ,  he  passed  through  the 
midst  of  them,  and  was  unseen,  K&i  /uc^-oc  Avrdv  h%\^Ci¥  cvj(^  u)f6fre.  And  to  this 
argument,  he  subjoins:  'H  yip  ivKoc  uofpii  -  -  of«T»  fih  fo»  ?r,  l4»x<cfffro  /» 
Mtfjtok,  i'li  ri  fjiui'ifAlnf  Ip^f/v  tLonetftav  *rir  i/Xwr  irpdf  rd  dij\cv.  Forma  enim 
omnis  expers  materie  neque  videri  poterat,  neque  tangebatur,  quia  materia  nul- 
1am  habet  communionem  cum  eo,  quod  caret  materia.  Therefore,  Augustine, 
while  a  Manichsean,  agreeably  to  the  views  of  his  master,  conceived  of  Christ  as 
a  broad  and  extended  light,  prcjeclvng  cut  and  issuing  from  the  Father,  [p.  779.] 
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He  says,  (Confessiones,  L.  ▼.  c  10.  Opp.  torn.  L  p.  84.) :  Ipsum  qvoqne  Ss1t«-> 
torem  no&trnm  uni^enitnm  tunm  tanquam  de  maasa  lucidisaimae  motia  tuae 
porrectum  ad  noslram  aalutem,  ita  putabam,  ut  alhid  de  illo  non  crederem,  niu 
quod  possem  vanitate  imaginari.  Yet  this  light  of  the  Son,  though  like  that  of 
the  Father,  and  of  coarse  having,  as  Man«/ says  (apud  Fahricivm)  :  p^tv  <vXar 
sue  axjvdii,  simplicem  naturam  et  veram;  yet  cotild  be  sa  obscured  and  ob- 
structed by  matter,  as  not  to  put  forth  and  exhibit  all  its  energy.  For,  in  Ms 
Epistle  to  Zebenoj  (apud  Falniciuni  1.  e.  p.  384.)  when  assigning  a  reason  why 
the  Son  of  God  assumed  among  men  a  human  form,  he  says  it  was,  Tyai  m>  (fc3c} 

dvrZu  rir  ivi^ytua  rat  penufiv.  Ne  lux  comprehenderetur  ab  essentia  carnia  et 
palaretur  ac  corrumperetur,  tenebris  operationem  lucis  corrumpentibus.  This 
is  very  explicit.  There  was,  therefore,  a  great  difference  between  the  Father 
and  the  Son,  although  the  latter  bad  the  like  nature  with  the  fonper.  For,  aa 
the  Manichaeans  often  inculcate,  the  light  of  the  Father  could  not,  in  any  de- 
gree, be  contaminated,  impaired,  or  weakened,  by  the  darkness :  but  the  light 
of  the  Son,  if  surrounded  by  matter  or  by  material  bodies,  suffered  some  dimi- 
nution, and  was  prevented  from  imparting  all  its  efficacy  to  others.  In  what- 
ever manner  he  explained  this  matter,  it  is  certain  that  Manes  considered  the 
light  of  the  Son  as  inferior  to  the  light  of  the  Father. 

Christ  or  the  Son,  after  he  was  born  of  the  Father,  establislied  his  seat  or 
residence  in  the  sun ;  yet  in  such  a  way,  as  to  impart  also  a  portion  of  his  influ- 
ence to  the  mooTit  and  in  some  measure  to  reside  in  it  This  ia  a  well  known 
dogma  of  the  Manichsean  school,  and  is  attested  by  many  writers.  But  no  one 
has  stated  it  more  clearly  than  Faustus ;  (apud  AugusL  eontra  Faust  L.  xz.  c 
S.  p.  237.)  Faustus  being  asked:  Cur  sokm  colitis^  msi  quia  eslis  pagamUt 
does  not  disown  this  worship  of  the  sun  and  moon  ;  but  he  denies,  that  these 
luminaries  are  Deities.  He  says:  Nos  Patrem  quidem  ipsum  lucem  incolere 
credimus  summam  ac  principalem,  quam  Paulus  alias  inaccessibilem  vocat.:  Fi* 
Hum  vero  in  hac  secunda  ac  visibili  luce  (ss.  the  sun)  consistere,  qui  quoniam  sit 
et  ipse  geminus,  ut  eum  Apostolus  novit,  Christum  dicens  esse  Dei  virtutem  et 
sapientiam  :  virtutem  quidem  ejus  in  sole  habitare  credimus,  sapientiam  vero  in 
luna.  From  this  passage,  it  is  clear :  First;  That  Manes  supposed  the  Son  of 
God  not  to  be  the  sun  itself,  but  to  dwell  in  the  sun  as  in  a  palace.  The  and- 
ents  indeed,  and  not  a  few  of  the  moderns,  think  the  Manicheeans  regarded  the 
sun  itself  as  Christ  But  they  are  abundantly  confuted  by  this  passage  of  FauS" 
tus :  who,  besides  other  things,  declares,  that  Chribt  dwells  in  the  second  and 
visible  light.  We  have  before  seen,  that  the  Son  consists,  not  of  the  visible  light 
which  falls  on  our  eyes,  but  of  that  light  which  constitutes  the  Father,  which 
can  neither  be  seen  nor  felt,  and  can  be  apprehended  only  by  the  mind.  There- 
fore, that  second  and  visible  lights  in  which  he  dwells,  must  necessarily  be  distinct 
[p.  780.]  from  him.  Besides,  as  Augustine  has  expressly  sUted,  (Liber  de  Hse- 
res.  c.  46.  p.  11.)  the  Manichfexins  denied,  that  the  sun  consists  in  what  is  pro- 
perly denominated  light;  they  supposed  it  to  be  made  up  of  good  fire,  which  is 
one  of  the  elements  of  the  world  of  light :  Duo  coeli  luminaria  ita  distinguunt, 
ut  lunam  dicant  factajn  ex  bona  aqua,  solem  vero  ex  igns  bono.    The  good  fire 
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qf  the  ManichaMuis  waa  of  a  diflforent  nature  from  the  light  The  rude  and  illi- 
terate among  the  Manichaeans,  or  the  flock  of  Auditors  as  they  were  called, 
doubtless  confounded,  as  h  usual,  the  sun  with  the  Son  of  God  who  resided  in 
it ;  and  they  supposed  they  worshipped  Christ  whenever  they  turned  their  faces 
to  the  sun.  And  hence  arose  the  opinion  of  many  among  the  ancients,  that  the 
jlfamchaean#  considered  the  sun  to  be  the  Son  of  God. — The  reason  why  Ma- 
nes located  the  Son  of  God  or  Christ  in  the  sun,  it  is  not  difficult  to  discover.  It 
was  necessary,  as  he  supposed,  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  globe  should  have 
before  their  eyes  an  image  of  God,  wliom  no  mortal  eye  can  see,  or  of  that  Son 
of  God,  whom  God  had  produced  from  himself  for  the  purpose  of  saving  souls; 
in  order  that  they  might  think  the  more  constantly  and  intensely  on  the  salvation 
to  be  obtained  through  him.  But  the  Son  of  God  could  not  be  seen  by  the  eyes  of 
mortals,  unless  he  were  surrounded  by  a  body,  or  by  some  appearance  of  a  body. 
And  besides,  the  pure  light  of  which  he  was  composed,  would,  as  before  noticed, 
be  tarnished  and  obscured  by  materijil  bodies,  if  it  should  present  itself  to  them 
naked.  As  therefore  Christ  needed  a  bodyy  in  which  he  could  be  seen,  and  in 
which  he  could  operate  freely  and  strongly,  he  chose  a  body  of  a  nature  the 
nearest  resembling  light,  in  which  to  dwell.  For  good  Jiref  which  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  ours,  could  do  no  injury  to  the  perfectly  simple  nature  of  the  divine 
light  Manes  says,  (apud  Fabriciumj  1.  c.  p.  286.) :  Td  ^^  ipuranv  fUt  iJ'u(*f 
MtfTM  |y  Toic  uXMto7c  oafAtLO'i  0-f5fcit.  Suprema  lux  (i.  e.  Christ,  of  whom  he  is 
speaking)  ipsa  sibi  inter  corpora  ex  materia  constantia  corpus  demonstravit  seu 
delegit :  namely,  such  a  body,  as  agreed  the  most  perfectly  with  his  nature. — 
Secondly ;  It  appears  from  the  passage  in  Faustus,  that  some  of  the  energy  of 
Christ  resides  in  the  moon,  while  his  virtuSy  that  is,  (as  I  suppose,)  his  essential 
nature  dwells  in  the  sun.  As  we  learn  from  the  language  of  Augustine,  recent- 
ly quoted,  the  Manichaeans  believed  the  moon  to  consist  ex  aqua  bona  {of  good 
toaier) ;  and  therefore  regarded  it  as  a  kind  of  sea.  Manes  himself,  in  the  seventh 
Book  of  his  Thesaurus,  (from  which  Augustine  gives  a  long  extract,  in  his 
Tract  de  natura  boni,  c.  44  p.  366.)  calls  the  moon  Navem  vitalium  aquarum. 
Whence  it  appears,  that  they  supposed  the  moon  to  have  no  light  of  its  own,  or 
to  be  an  opaque  body.  But  the  splendor  of  the  moon  arises  from  the  souls 
purified  in  it  For  souls  undergo  a  lustration  in  the  moon,  as  we  shall  see  in 
the  proper  place.  Yet  see  Simplicius  on  Epictetus,  p.  167.  But,  I  must  confess, 
I  do  not  intirely  understand  what  the  Manichaeans  mean,  when  they  say,  the 
Vfisdom  of  the  Son  of  God  appears  especially  in  the  moon,  but  his  virtus  (virtue, 
or  essence)  in  the  sun.  All  the  ancients,  as  is  well  known,  supposed  the  sun  to  be 
fed,  sustained  or  nourished,  by  water.  Perhaps  the  Manichaeans  were  [p.  781.] 
of  the  same  opinion ;  and  therefore  they  annexed  the  good  water  of  the  moon 
to  the  good  fire  of  the  sun,  in  order  to  afford  it  aliment  Manes  discourses  very 
hirgely  respecting  the  sun,  moon  and  stars,  in  his  writings.  Says  Augustine, 
(Confessiones  L.  v.  c  7.  p.  81.) :  Libri  (sacri)  eorum  pleni  sunt  longit^simis  fa- 
bulis,  de  coelo  et  sideribus  et  sole  et  luna.  Yet  this  part  of  the  system  of  Manes 
must  necessarily  have  been  very  obscure.  For  those  of  his  disciples  who  lived 
in  the  fourth  century,  being  called  upon  to  give  account  of  their  master's  pre- 
cepts, either  offered  the  merest,  nonsense,  or,  if  more  ingenuous,  acknowledged 
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that  they  did  not  ondentAnd  them.  A^gtuimt  requested  JVnctfus,  the  mock 
learned  Maniehaean  of  that  age,  to  explain  to  him  these  mjrsteries :  but  FauMba 
frankly  acknowledged  hia  ignorance,  and  deaLined  the  taak  :  Qua  tamen  (L  e. 
the  opinions  of  Manes  respecting  the  sun,  moon  and  stars)  nbi  consideranda  et 
discuetienda  protuli,  modeate  sane  Ille  (Fauttus)  nee  aosos  est  subire  ipsam  (read* 
iftaim)  sarcinam.  Noverat  enim  se  ista  non  nosse,  nee  enm  paduit  confiterL  Non 
erat  de  talibns,  qnales  multos  loqnaces  passus  eram,  amantu  ea  me  doeere^  et 
dicenles  (perhaps,  docentes)  tMl  -  -  Noluit  se  temere  disputando  in  ea  coartari, 
nnde  nee  ezitus  ei  esset  alius,  nee  facilia  reditu^  Of  these  fables  respecting 
the  sun,  which  Fausttu  could  not  explain,  one  was  that  which  Auguetine  men- 
tions, (contra  Faust  L.  zx.  c  6.  p.  238.)  viz.  The  Manichaeans  denied,  that  the 
sun  was  round ;  and  maintained,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  presented  a  triangular 
form,  or  shone  upon  us  through  a  sort  of  triangular  window :  Qnum  omnium 
occulifl  rotundus  sol  effulgeat,eaque,illi  figura  pro  sui  ordinis  positione  perfecta 
sit:  vus  eum  triangulum  perhibetis,  id  est^  per  qnamdam  triangulam  coeli fenes- 
tram  Incem  istam  mundo  terrisqne  radiare.  Ita  fit,  ut  ad  istnm  quidem  solem 
dorsum,  cervicemque  curvetis ;  non  autem  ipsnm  tam  dara  rotunditate  conspi- 
cuum,  sed  nescio  qnam  navim  per  foramen  triangulum  micantem  atque  lucen* 
tem — adoretis.  If  Avgiutine  correctly  apprehended  the  views  of  the  Mani- 
ehaeana,  they  supposed  that  we  do  not  see  the  whole  of  the  sun,  because  God 
has  interposed  between  it  and  us  a  sort  of  triangular  body,  through  which  some 
portion  of  its  splendor  reaches  the  inhabitants  of  our  world.  But  I  doubt  whe- 
ther Augustine  correctly  understood  the  opinion  of  Manes. — The  specnlationB 
of  Mcmes  respecting  the  sun,  were  not  his  own  inventions,  but  were  derived 
from  the  opinions  of  the  Persians  respecting  MiOvra,  The  Persians  called  MUkm 
vfiirxirtof  (triple) :  on  which,  I  recollect  to  have  made  remarks  formerly,  (Notes 
on  CudworOCs  Intellectual  System,  tom.  L  p.  333,  dec.)  They  also  called  the 
moon  triformis  (of  three  forms) :  as  is  stated  by  Juiiue  Fifmicus^  (de  errors 
profanar.  religionum  p.  413.)  Perhaps  Manes,  bemg  a  Persian,  said  the  same 
[p.  782.]  thing ;  but  Augustine  being  unacquainted  with  Persian  <^inions,  mis- 
apprehended, and  supposed  the  form  of  a  triangle  to  be  mentioned. 

As  the  Mankhaeans  supposed  the  Son  of  God  to  reside  in  the  sun  and 
moon,  it  is  not  strange  that  they  should  pay  some  honor  to  those  luminariea; 
and  it  is  abundantly  testified,  that  they  turned  their  eyes  to  them,  when  they 
prayed,  Augustine  says,  (de  Haeresw  c.  46.  p.  13.) :  Orationes  fiiciunt  ad  solem 
per  diem,  quaqua  versum  circuit:  ad  lunan  per  noctem,  si  apparet:  si  autem  non 
apparet,  ad  Aquiloniam  partem,  qua  sol  cum  occiderit  ad  Orientem  revertitur, 
stant  orantes.  And  in  various  passages,  Augustine  charges  the  Manichaeans 
with  the  worship  of  the  sun  and  moon,  as  being  a  hateful  crime.  And  so  does 
the  Platonic  Philosopher  Simplicius,  (Comment  in  Enchirid.  Episteti,  p.  167.): 

T»  c»  vavrotir  rwy  iv  *rm  wfApf  /uo?ovc  tovc  ^vo  fttTru^At  rifutiv  —  rc5ir  il  {X>m9 
s«T«tff«niv,  in  TMc  Tftv  »flwov  fAotfas  hrmf.  Sola  totius  cceli  duo  lamina  hono- 
rant  -  -  cetera  vero  ut  quae  ad  malum  pertineant,  contemnunt  I  know  not 
whether  it  was  true,  as  Simplicius  here  asserts,  that  the  Manichaeans  thought 
the  other  stars  to  be  connected  with  evil ;  indeed  I  can  hardly  believe  it  was 
true.    But  that  they  paid  no  honors  to  any  celestial  body,  except  the  .sun  and 
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moon,  ia  beyond  debate,  and  may  be  demonstrated  by  the  testimonies  of  Au- 
gustme  and  Fcmstus,  Nor  will  the  reason  of  this  distinction  be  deemed  nncer- 
tain,  if  we  consider,  that  they  located  the  Son  of  God  nowhere,  except  in  the 
sun  and  moon.  Moreover,  the  Manichseans  do  not  disclaim  all  worship  of  the 
Ban  and  moon ;  but  only  apologize  for  it.  FaustuSf  cited  by  Augu$twe,  (contra 
Faust.  L.  xz.  c.  1.  p.  237.)  declares  himself  not  ashamed  pf  the  wcrthip  qfihedU 
vine  lumiTtaries:  bat  he  adds,  that  he  holds  to  one  God,  and  abhors  all  saper- 
stition:  Ego  a  paganis  multum  diversus  incedo :  qai  ipsam  mo— rationabile  Dei 
tempi um  pato :  vivum  vivsB  majestatis  simolacram  Filinm  ejus  aceipio  -  -  honO" 
res  divines  ac  sacraficia  in  solis  orationibus  ac  ipsis  paris  et  simplicibas  pono. 
As  there  is  no  doubt  on  this  subject,  the  only  inquiry  is,  whether  the  Mani- 
ehaans  addressed  their  prayers  to  the  sun  and  moon  themselves,  or  to  God  and 
his  Son,  as  residing  in  the  sun  and  moon.  The  ancient  Christian  doctors  nearly 
all  tell  us,  that  this  sect  accounted  the  sun  and  moon  among  the  Gods;  and 
Avgtatine  himself,  when  he  becomes  much  heated  with  discussion,  charges  this 
crime  upon  them ;  although  on  other  occasions,  he  explains  their  views  more 
favorably.  But  this  accusation  may  be  refuted  by  strong  arguments.  fVrsT,  as 
we  learn  from  Augustine,  the  Manichseans  supposed  the  sun  to  consist  of  good 
fire,  and  the  moon  of  good  toater.  But  the  Manichieans  did  not  worship  the  ce- 
lestial elements  in  place  of  God ;  it  does  not  i^pear  credible,  therefore,  that  they 
should  have  worshipped  the  sun  and  moon  as  Gods.  Secondly,  Alexander  of 
Lycopolis,  an  adversary  of  the  Manichaaans,  (in  his  Tract  against  them,  p.  6.  in 
Combejls'  Auctarium  Biblioth.  Patrum,)  expressly  says:  Solem  et  lunam,  non 
tanquam  Decs  revereri,  vernm  tanquam  viam,  qusB  ducit  ad  Beum:  flv;t  ^  6mvc> 
iXX'  in  i^dv,  i't'  h  i^ri  wfds  rd»  ei<y  dpiitU^tii.  This  language  does  [p.  783.] 
not  explain  the  ybrm  of  the  worship  which  the  Manichsans  paid  to  the  sun  and 
moon  ;  for  the  phrase,  Naturam  quondam  ut  viam  ad  Deum  colere,  may  be  un- 
derstood variously.  Still,  the  passage  acquits  them  of  the  crime  commonly  laid 
to  their  charge.  Moreover,  Augustine,  a  very  competent  witness,  who  had  fre- 
quently been  present  at  their  worship,  frankly  owns,  that  he  found  nothing  there 
contrary  to  the  Christian  religion :  (Disput.  cum  Fortunate,  p.  69.) :  Ego  in 
oratione,  in  qua  interfui,  nihil  turpe  fieri  vidi:  sed  solam  contra  fidem  animad- 
▼erti,  quam  postea  didici  et  probavi,  quod  contra  solem  facitis  oralionem.  PrsB- 
ter  hoc  in  ilia  oratione  vestra  nihil  novi  comperL  The  Manichssans,  therefore, 
although  they  prayed  publicly  with  their  faces  towards  the  sun,  did  not  offer 
prayers  to  the  sun,  but  to  God  himself.  Yet  this  testimony  of  Augustine  does 
not  fully  settle  the  question;  for  he  adds,  that  be  would  have  what  he  says  to 
be  understood  of  their  common  prayers,  at  which  all  Manichnans  might  be  pre- 
sent; and  that  perhaps  the  prayers  of  tlie  initiated,  or  those  whom  they  called 
the  Elect,  were  different :  Utrum  separatim  vobiscum  habeatis  aliquam  oratio- 
nem,  Dens  solus  potest  nosse,  et  vos.  -  -  Quisquis  autem  vobis  opponit  qusas- 
tionem  aliquam  de  moribus,  Electis  vestris  opponit.  Quid  autem  inter  vos  agatis, 
qui  Eiecti  estis,  ego  scire  non  possum.  To  this  suspicion,  Fartunalus  makes  no 
reply.  It  appears,  therefore,  first,  that  the  Manichaeans  did  not  place  the  sun 
and  moon  among  Gods,  for  they  worshipped  only  one  God ;  and,  secondly,  that 
they  addressed  their  prayers  to  God  only,  although  they  turned  their  faces  to 
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the  son. — ^It  remains  to  enquire,  whether  the  Elect  among  the  Manichsans,  who 
understood  all  the  mysteries  of  the  sect,  made  sopplicatioos  in  private  to  the 
sun  and  moon,  not  as  being  Gods,  but  as  benefieient  Beings.  Fauslui,  a  talented 
man,  and  one  of  the  Elect,  seems  to  settle  this  question ;  (in  Augustinej  L.  zx. 
c.  1.  p.  237.)  Yet  he  does  not  settle  it;  for  he  equivocates,  and  avoids  giving  a 
dear  and  explicit  answer.  Thus  much,  indeed,  we  may  learn  from  him,  that 
Augustine  had  reason  for  the  suspicion,  that  the  Elect  prayed  differently  from 
the  common  people,  and  paid  a  sort  of  worship  to  the  sun  and  moon ;  but  the 
nature  of  that  worship,  Fausltu  leaves  dubious.  One  of  his  adversaries  asked 
him :  Cur  solcm  colitis,  nisi  quia  estis  pagani  et  gentium  Schisma,  non  sects! 
(L  e.  not  the  Christian  sect.)  He  answers  very  captiously.  First,  he  concedes, 
that  the  Manichaeans  do  worship  the  sun  and  moon:  Absit,  ut  divinorum  lumi- 
num  erubescam  culturaro.  Augustine  had  witnessed,  that  the  assembled  people 
admitted  nothing  into  their  prayers  that  contravened  the  Christian  religion, 
although  they  turned  their  faces  to  the  sun.  This  confession  of  f^austus  must 
therefore  refer  only  to  the  Elect,  Faustus  then  adds,  that  this  worship  of  the 
luminaiies  lias  nothing  in  comtnun  with  paganism  (nihil  habere  cum  gentibus 
commune).  He  therefore  declared — what  we  also  admit — ^that  his  sect  did  not 
[p.  784.]  worship  the  sun  and  moon,  as  Gods.  He  proceeds  to  state,  that  the 
Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Spirit,  were  invoked  and  adored  by  his  people. 
Thus  far  well!  But  after  speaking  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  returns  to  that  wor- 
ship,  with  which  the  Manichaeans  were  reproached;  and  he  explains  it,  in  a 
manner  that  shows  plainly,  the  man  would  not  disclose  the  nature  of  it:  Qua- 
propter  et  nobis  cinui  nniversa,  et  vobis  similiter  erga  panem  et  calioem  par  re- 
llgio  eat,  quamvis  ^orum  acerrime  oderitis  auctores.  That  is:  We  worship  and 
adore  the  universe,  in  the  same  manner  in  which  you  worship  and  adore  the 
bread  and  the  wine  in  the  Lord*s  supper.  This  comparison  seems  to  mean  some* 
thing;  and  yet  it  means  nothing.  And  it  was  brought  forward  solely  to  darken 
the  subject,  and  to  elude  the  question.  We  learn  from  it,  indeed,  that  the  Chris- 
tians  of  that  age  paid  some  external  honor  to  the  bread  and  wine  of  the  sacred 
supper ;  but,  what  Faustus  understood  by  this  honor,  does  not  appear.  And 
therefore  we  cannot  learn  from  this  comparison,  in  what  sense,  or  for  what  ends, 
the  Manichaeans  worshipped  the  sun  and  moon.  And  Augusiine,  in  his  reply 
to  the  passage,  shuns  the  light  as  much  as  Faustus,  He  mentions,  indeed,  that 
the  comparison  is  not  to  the  point;  but  he  does  not  tell  us,  what  difference 
there  was  between  the  worship  of  the  l^fead  and  wine  by  Christians,  and  the 
worship  of  the  sun  and  moon  by  the  ManichaeanB.  He  first  says,  (c.  13.  p.  243.): 
Noster  panis  et  cnlix  non  quilibet,  sed  certa  consecratione  mysticus  fit  nobis, 
non  nnscitur.  But  this  is  nothing.  For  Faustus  knew  very  well  that  the 
Christians  consecrated  the  bread  and  the  cup,  and  on  that  account,  esteemed 
them  mystical.  Augustine  proceeds :  Quamvis  sit  panis  et  calix,  alimentum  est 
refectionis,  non  sacramentum  religionis,  nisi  quod  benedicimus,  gmtiasque  agi- 
mus  Domino  in  omni  ejus  munere,  non  solum  splritali,  sed  etiam  corporali. 
This  also  is  nothing  to  the  purpose.  For  he  changes  the  subject,  and  passes 
from  the  bread  and  wine  of  the  sacred  Supper,  to  ordinary  or  common  bread 
and  wine,  concerning  which  there  was  no  dispute :  he  denies  that  a  cup  and 
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tnne  are  a  religunu  $aerameni ;  and  maintains,  on  the  eontray,  that  they  are 
a  refreshing  alimenL  This  is  tme  of  common  bread  and  wine ;  but  not  ulso  of 
the  bread  and  wine  of  the  holy  supper ;  for  these  are, not  merely  refreshing  aliment, 
but  a  religious  sncramenl;  as  he  had  juat  before  admitted,  by  saying  they  became 
mystical  by  consecration.  And  yet,  after  some  cavils,  as  if  he  had  triumphed, 
he  closes  the  discussion  thus :  Quomodo  ergo  comparas  panem  et  calicem  nos- 
trum et  parem  religionem  dicis  errorem  a  veritate  longe  discretum,  pejus  desi- 
piens,  quam  nonnulli,  qui  nos  propter  panem  et  calicem  Cererem  et  Liberum 
colere  existimant  He  therefore  concedes,  that  the  ChriMtians  worshipped  the 
bread  and  wine ;  and  he  informs  us,  that  on  account  of  this  worship,  some  per- 
sons believed,  that  the  Christians  adored  Ceres  and  Bacchus.  But  he  would 
not  tell  plainly,  what  was  meant  by  this  Christian  adoration  of  the  bread  and 
wine,  and  how  it  differed  from  the  Manichsan  worship  of  the  sun  and  moon. 
The  crafty  Fausius,  perceiving  the  ulcer  of  his  sect  to  be  touched,  led  [p.  786.] 
hia  adversary  into  a  snare  by  that  comparison,  and  so  escaped ;  and  Augustine 
in  like  manner,  looked  around  for  a  way  of  escape  merely,  and  would  not  say, 
whether  he  approved  or  disapproved  the  Christian  practice  of  adoring  the  bread 
and  wine,  nor  disclose  the  true  nature  of  it  At  length,  Faustus  attempts  to 
vindicate  the  practice  of  his  sect  in  worshipping  the  sun  and  moon,  by  the  ex- 
ample  of  all  nations.  He  says :  Tu  vel  quilibet  alius  rogatus,  ubinsm  Deum 
8uum  credat  habitare,  respondere  non  dubitabit ;  In  lumine  :  ex  quo  cultus  hie 
meus  (sa.  solis)  omnium  testimonio  confirmatur.  But  this  is  not  clear.  We 
are  told,  indeed,  that  the  Manichteans  venerate  the  sun  or  light,  because  it  is 
the  residence  of  God :  but  we  wish  to  know  the  nature  of  this  veneration  or 
worship ;  and  this  the  man  dares  not  attempt  to  explain ;  but  defers  the  subject 
to  another  time :  De  fide  nostra  si  qusorendum  alias  putaveris,  audies.  This 
was  doubtless  wise  for  him ;  but  is  unsatisfactory  to  us, — But  however  it  was, 
the  passage  from  Faustus,  in  which  he  compares  the  worship  of  the  sun  with 
the  worship  of  bread  and  wine  in  the  sacred  supper,  contains  a  suggestion, 
which,  if  it  do  not  lead  us  to  a  full  understanding  of  the  subject,  may  enable  na 
to  approximate  towards  it  Ho  aays :  Quapropter  et  nobis  circa  unitersa  religio 
eat :  or,  we  religiously  worship  the  universe.  These  words  follow  immediately 
after  the  above  passage,  and  the  word  quapropter  shows,  that  the  ground  for 
the  worship  in  question,  was  implied  in  that  passage.  Now  he  had  before  said : 
Spiritum  sanctum  terram  gravidare,  eamque  (foccundatam)  gigncre  Jesum  paa- 
sibiiero,  omni  suspensum  ex  ligno.  He  therefore  gives  this  reason  for  the  wor- 
ship of  the  universe ;  viz.  because  the  earth,  on  being  impregnated  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  brings  forth  the  ptusive  Jesus,  This  passive  Jesus  of  the  Manichsana, 
of  which  we  shall  speak  elsewhere,  ia  the  products  and  Jruits  of  the  earth ;  in 
which,  the  Manichseans  supposed,  there  were  not  only  particles  of  celestial  and 
divine  matter,  but  also  sensation  and  a  soul.  Consequently,  they  worshipped 
the  universe,  because  all  things  are  endued  with  a  kind  of  divine  sensntion  and  a 
celestial  soul.  The  universe  (unitersa)  denoted  undoubtedly  the  five  celestial 
elements  of  the  Manichsane.  Of  course,  they  supposed  these  elements  to  be 
animated,  (as  appears  also  from  other  testimonies,)  and  fnll  of  a  divine  spint; 
and  therefore  they  paid  them  some  worship.    Consequently,  the  sun  and  the 
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moon,  being  composed  of  good  fire  and  good  loaier,  were  intitled  to  worahipi 
And,  A8  they  supposed  good  fire  and  good  water  to  be  animated,  thej  doubtless 
believed  the  sun  and  moon  to  be  endued  with  intelligence  and  sensation.  This 
was  an  ancient  and  very  common  opinion,  not  only  of  the  Oriental  people,  bat 
also  of  many  of  the  philosophers. — Patting  all  these  things  together,  I  think  it 
probable,  that  the  Elect  among  the  Manichceana  did  invoke  the  son  and  ihe 
moon  ;  not  indeed  aa  God.<s  but  as  excellent  and  benificent  Beings,  by  whose 
influence  they  might  become  more  happy,  and  better  prepared  for  lil>erating  their 
immortal  souls  from  the  bonds  of  the  body. 

[p.  786.]  (3)  Of  the  Holy  Spirit,  no  one  has  apoken  more  fully  than  Foiis- 
iu8 ;  (apud  Avgustinum  L.  zz.  c  2.  p.  237.) :  Spiritus  sancti,  qui  est  mnjestu 
tertia  (the  third  Person  of  the  divine  nature,)  a^ris  hnnc  omnem  ambitnm  sedem 
iktemur  ac  diversorinm,  cnjus  ex  viribus  et  spiritali  profusione,  terram  quoque 
concipientem,  gignere  patibilem  Jesum,  qui  est  vita  ac  salus  hominum,  omni 
auspensus  ex  ligno.  The  Holy  Spirit,  then,  according  to  the  views  of  the  Ma- 
nichsBans,  is  a  Being,  produced  from  God  the  Father,  when  the  world  wag 
formed.  Hence  it  follows,  that  he  is  a  lucid  parcel  or  mass.  His  residence  is 
the  air  ;  but  not  that  gross  air  contiguous  to  us,  for  in  that  the  Demon  and  hia 
princes  are  confined  as  captives.  Neither  is  this  impure  air,  which  is  contami- 
nated with  the  smoke  that  constitutes  the  fifth  element  of  the  world  of  darkness, 
a  fit  residence  for  a  Being  originating  from  the  Father  of  lights.  Atr,  in  the 
Mnnichsean  phraseology,  is  ether,  ex  aUisnmis  ignibus  constans,  as  Cicero  saya, 
surrounding  and  enclosing  this  our  globe.  Therefore,  as  the  Manicheans  lo- 
cated the  Son  of  God  in  the  good  fire  and  good  water,  those  elements  of  the 
world  of  light,  so  they  located  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  ether,  which  is  also  one  of 
the  celestial  elements. — His  offices  are  not  all  mentioned  by  Faustus,  but  only 
that  one  from  which  he  could  explain  the  ground  for  the  worship  of  the  sun 
and  moon,  then  under  discussion.  Seated  in  the  highest  ether  or  heat  encom- 
passing our  globe,  the  Holy  Spirit,  first  warms,  moves  and  instructs  the  minda 
of  men,  and  raises  them  to  the  Father  of  lights ;  for,  as  the  ManichsQan  school 
proclaimed,  he  iiQparted  an  extraordinary  portion  of  his  influence  to  Manes,  a 
&r  greater  than  to  the  Apostles  and  other  men.  Manes  himself  says,  in  his 
Epistola  FuTulamenti :  Intima  pectoris  humani  adaperit,  ut  videant  homines  ani- 
mas  suae. — Secondly,  He  fecundates  this  our  earth,  and  causes  it  to  produce  the 
passive  Jesus  (Jesus  patihilis),  that  is,  all  kinds  of  fruits  which  men  eat  to  sus- 
tain life.  Of  this  passive  Jesus,  we  shall  treat,  when  we  come  to  speak  of  the 
Manichsean  doctrine  respecting  our  earth :  at  present,  I  merely  state,  that  the 
Manichsans  supposed,  there  was  in  our  earth  a  soul  or  vital  force,  which  they 
called  Jesus.  That  force,  the  Holy  Spirit  by  his  influence  separates  from  the 
grosser  matter,  and  conducts  into  plants  and  shrubs  and  trees,  to  make  them 
bear  fruit  And  those  frails,  because  they  contain  a  vital  force  or  soul,  are 
called  Jesus ;  and,  because  they  are  masticated  and  crushed  by  the  teeth  of 
men,  the  passive  Jesus,  Faustus  says  of  the  passive  Jesus :  vita  et  salus  est 
hominum ;  that  is,  it  sustains  human  life,  promotes  health,  and  sometimes  re- 
stores lost  health.  These  are  ailly  anile  fables :  but  nothing  better  could  be 
expected  from  a  delirious  old  man,  a  rustic  imbued  with  the  Persian  philoso- 
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phy. — As  to  their  praying  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  I  find  nothing  recorded.  But  as 
they  professed  to  worship  one  God  in  three  Persons,  and  considered  [p.  787.] 
the  Holy  Spirit  as  a  part  of  the  divine  nature,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  they 
invoked  him  in  connexion  with  the  Father  and  the  Son.  Besides,  Manes^  in 
the  beginning  of  his  Episiola  Fundctments  prays  for  the  light  €f  the  Holy  Sfnril 
to  be  shed  on  his  people ;  and  SecuTidinus,  (in  his  Epistle  to  Avguitine,  0pp. 
torn.  viii.  p.  369,  &c.}  declares  that  he,  Spiriiui  sancto  grtUias  habei  et  tufpUx 
rrferU 

(4)  Manes^  being  a  Persian,  estimated  the  Christian  religion  by  the  prind- 
ples  of  the  Mtigi :  and  what  he  teaches  respecting  the  Son  of  God  and  the 
Holy  Spirit,  agrees  entirely  with  the  speculations  of  the  ancient  Persians  re- 
specting Mithras  and  the  ether.  Concerning  that  great  Persian  God  Mitkrae^ 
we  have  full  commentaries  by  several  learned  men ;  viz.  Phil,  a  TVrre,  (in  his 
Monuments  veteris  Anlii,)  Thomas  Hydey  (Historia  relig.  vet.  Persarum,)  Jac. 
Martiniy  (de  veterum  Gallorum  religione,)  and  others.  What  the  Persians 
taught  respecting  Mithr^s^  the  very  same  taught  Manes  rcBpecting  Christ,  or 
the  Son  of  God.  The  vulgar  among  the  Persians  did  not  distinguish  Mithras 
from  the  sun :  but  the  wiser  men  did  so,  and  held  Mithras  to  be  inferior  to  the 
supreme  God,  yet  a  great  Deity,  and  resident  in  the  sun.  This  I  will  not  now  stop 
to  prove,  lest  I  should  turn  aside  too  far ;  but  it  may  be  easily  demonstrated 
from  Plutarch, — Miihras,  as  Plutarch  observes,  (de  Iside  et  Osiride,  p.  369.) 
was  a  middle  God,  between  the  good  Principle  and  the  bad;  and  was 
therefore  called  by  the  Persians  f*i^(Ttc  or  Mediator.  But  beware  of  suppos- 
ing,  that  Mithras  possessed  a  middle  TuUure,  compounded  some  how  of  both 
light  and  darkness.  This  title  of  Mediator  undoubtedly  refered  to  his  office, 
and  denoted,  that  he  withstood  the  efforts  of  Arimanius,  the  Prince  of  dark- 
ness, to  enlarge  his  empire ;  and  that  he  aided  the  souls  abstracted  from  the 
light,  in  their  return  to  God.  Now  the  same  title  of  Mediator  being  applied 
in  the  Scriptures  to  the  Saviour  of  mankind,  this  alone  might  induce  Manes 
to  compare  our  Saviour  with  the  Persian  Mithras.  The  Persians  also  be- 
lieved, of  their  Miihras  as  Manes  did  of  ChrisU  that  he  was  present  not  only 
in  the  sun,  but  likewise  in  the  moon.  And  hence,  in  all  the  monuments  of  the 
worship  of  Mithras  which  have  reached  us,  the  moon  always  accompanies  the 
sun.  See  Phil,  a  Turrey  (Monum.  veteris  Antii,  p.  157.)  Anton,  van  Dale,  (Dis- 
sertt  ad  Antiquitates  et  Marmora  p.  16.)  and  Jac.  Martin,  (Religion  des  Gan- 
lois,  L.  iL  p.  421.)  and  others.  They  supposed  Mithras  possessed  a  twofold 
energy,  the  one  male,  the  other  female ;  and  that  the  former  resided  in  the  sun, 
but  the  latter  in  the  moon.  Says  Julius  Firmicus,  (de  errore  profanar.  religio- 
num  p.  413,  at  the  end  of  Minucius  Fdix,  edit  Gronovii.)  :  Perss  Jovem  hi 
duas  dividunt  potestates,  naturam  ejus  ad  utriusque  sexuv  referentes  et  viri  et 
foemime  simulacra  ignis  substantiam  deputantes.  This  doctrine  the  Mani- 
chaeans  expressed  in  a  Christian  manner,  and  in  Bible  language  (1  Cor.  L  24) 
by  saying.  The  power  (virtus,  ^uvaf*i()  of  Christ  dwells  in  the  sun,  but  his 
ufisdom  in  the  moon.  They  dared  not  use  the  Persian  terms  and  phros-  [p.  788.] 
es,  lest  they  should  be  thought  to  worship  a  God  and  Goddess,  in  the  sun  and 
moon,  as  the  Persian  vulgar  did.    Firmicus,  whom  I  have  just  quoted,  says  a 
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little  after,  that  the  male  Japiter  inhabiting  the  sun,  was  called  Mitkrat  by  the 
Pereinns:  nor  is  he  in  error.  In  my  notes  on  Cvdvor^A,  (Intellectaal  Syiiteni 
p.  327.)  I  have  shown  from  HerocUOus^  that  the  word  Mithras  was  also  transferred 
to  the  moon,  and  while  the  dweller  in  the  fiun  was  called  MUhras,  the  dweller 
in  the  moon  was  called  Mifhra  ;  indicating  that  one  and  the  same  Being,  tliougfa 
In  a  diflerent  manner,  animated  both  the  sun  and  the  moon.  It  is  therefore 
manifest,  that  Mithras  and  the  Manicimean  Christ  actually  differed  in  nothing, 
except  in  name.  And  perhaps  also,  the  Persians  hoped  that  Mithras  would,  at 
some  future  time,  descend  from  the  sun,  assume  a  human  form,  and  instmct 
mortals  in  the  worship  of  the  true  God.  But  Manes  would  not  have  Christ 
worshipped  in  the  way  the  Persians  worshipped  Mithras ;  for,  in  place  of  sacrifi- 
ces, he  substituted  notliing  but  prayers  and  some  external  signs  of  reverence. 
*This  was  the  effect  of  Christianity. — ^Respecting  the  worship  of  the  eOier  by  the 
Persians,  we  have  not  so  many  proofs  as  we  have  of  their  worship  of  the  sun 
and  moon,  and  of  Mithras  resident  in  those  planets.  Yet  we  have  one  striking 
passage  in  Herodotus,  (Historia,  L.  I. }  131.  p.  65.  edit  Gronov.)  which,  while 
it  affords  confirmation  to  some  other  things  that  we  have  stated,  shows,  that  the 
Persians  located  a  Deity  in  the  highest  elhery  and  paid  divine  honors  to  it  He 
first  tells  us,  that  the  Persians  did  not  attribute  a  human  form  to  their  Gods: 
neither  did  Manes;  as  we  have  seen.  He  tlien  says:  Oi  /«  ftfti^cuas  ^t  f^h,  M 

Ma  naXioprti.  Moris  habent,  editissismis  conscensis  montibus,  Jovi  (Herodotus 
uses  the  Greek  appellation,  to  which  the  Persians  were  strangers,)  facere  sacra, 
omnem  gyrum  coeli  (i.  e.  the  ether,  encompassing  our  earth,)  Jovem  (Deum) 
appellantes :  or,  supposing  some  God  to  reside  in  that  ether.  After  this,  he  tells 
us,  that  the  Persians  likewise  offer  sacrifices  to  the  sun  and  the  moon :  and 
hence,  the  worship  of  the  ether  was  something  difierent  from  the  worship  of 
the  sun  and  moon.  And  he  finally  tells  us,  that  they  sacrificed  to  the  earth  (the 
groundj)  to  fire,  to  water,  to  the  tcind.  Here  we  remark :  First;  The  ancient 
Persians  held  to  five  elements,  as  Manes  did :  for,  to  the  ether,  which  he  had  be- 
fore mentioned,  Herodotus  adds  four  others. — Secondly:  They  worshipped  the 
elements :  whence  it  may  be  inferred  that  they  supposed  them  animated  as  Ma* 
nes  believed. — Thirdly:  Wind  was  ranked  by  them  among  the  elements, aa  it 
was  by  Manes,  But,  by  the  wind,  they  undoubtedly  did  not  mean  the  lower  air 
or  atmosphere. 

§  XLIY.    War  of  the  Prince  of  Darkness  on  the  Prince  of  Light. 

After  a  vast  length  of  time,  the  race  of  darkness  having  become 
exceedingly  numerous,  an  intestine  war  raged  in  that  miserable 
[p.  789.]  worldj  perhaps  respecting  boundaries  and  residencea 
In  this  war,  while  the  victors  pursued  the  vanquished,  and  the 
latter  fled  into  the  mountains  on  the  frontiers  of  the  province, 
suddenly,  from  these  mountains,  the  sons  of  darkness  descried  the 
realm  of  light  and  its  astonishing  splendor,  of  which  they  before 
had  no  knowledge*  On  descrying  the  light  they  ceased  fighting ; 
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Slid,  taking  counsel  together,  they  determined  to  inva4e  that 
happy  world  they  so  much  admired,  and  to  bring  it  under  their 
dominion.  Without  delay  an  army  was  raised  and  marched 
forth.— As  the  countless  and  infuriated  host  came  near,  the  Lord 
of  the  world  of  light  opposed  to  it  a  Being  of  his  own  nature, 
whom  he  had  suddenly  procreated,  attended  by  the  five  celestial 
elements  and  a  vast  multitude  of  troops.  This  General  of  the 
world  of  light,  who  bore  the  name  of  First  Man,  conducted  the 
war  with  valor  and  discretion,  yet  not  very  successfully.  For 
the  leaders  of  darkness  not  only  plundered  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  celestial  elements,  which  they  mixed  up  with  their 
own  depraved  elements,  but  they  also  greedily  devoured  large 
quantities  of  the  divine  light,  which  was  animated :  nay,  they 
nearly  overpowered  First  Man  himself,  and  stripped  him  of  a 
part  of  his  excellence.  As  therefore  the  hard  pressed  command- 
er of  the  forces  of  light  implored  the  aid  of  Grod,  he  sent  forth 
another  General,  produced  in  like  manner  from  himself,  but  more 
powerful  than  the  former,  and  bearing  the  name  of  Living  Spirit 
This  General  rescued  First  Man^  and  conquered  the  Prince  of 
darkness :  but  he  could  not  restore  to  its  pristine  state  the  plun- 
der taken  from  the  world  of  light,  because  it  had  been  com- 
mingled with  vicious  matter.(*) 

(1)  The  fable  of  Maiiet  respecting  a  war  between  the  good  and  bad  Princi- 
ples, if  estimated  by  our  ideas  of  God  and  divine  things,  is  impious  and  absurd ; 
but  if  considered  in  relalion  to  the  objects  of  its  author,  and  judged  of  by  hiB 
fundamental  principles,  it  is  far  less  senseless :  nay,  it  is  necessary,  and  sup- 
ported by  good  reasons.  For,  as  Manes  assumed  it  for  a  certainty,  that  good 
and  evil  arose  from  two  separate  causes,  he  could  not  show  whence  originated 
that  intermixture  of  good  and  evil  which  is  visible  in  our  world,  without  ima^ 
gining  snch  a  war ;  and  adorning  the  fable  with  various  circumstances  suited  to 
his  purpose.  I  will  endeavor  to  make  the  statements  of  this  subject,  as  gather- 
ed from  ancient  writers,  more  intelligible  than  they  are  usually  made :  which 
will  not  only  afbrd  satisfaction  to  many  minds,  but  also  be  useful  for  [p.  790.] 
illustrating  the  history  of  the  church,  and  for  correcting  the  errors  of  many.-^ 
As  we  have  already  seen,  God  knew  that  the  world  of  darkness  existed;  but  the 
people  of  darkness,  as  they  were  altogether  wretched  and  miserable,  so  also 
were  they  ignorant  and  stupid,  and  knew  nothing  of  God  and  of  the  world  of 
light  Manes  was  obliged  to  Buppose  this  ignorance  in  the  Prince  of  darkness 
and  his  subjects,  in  order  to  account  for  their  entering  on  the  war.  For  if  the 
King  of  darkness  had  known,  that  a  most  powerful  Deity  existed,  and  renided 
in  the  world  of  light,  he  would  not  have  resolved  to  invade  that  happy  land, 
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in  order  to  rabjagate  it.  Tiius  of  Bostra  telU  ub,  from  tbe  Liber  Hysteiio- 
nuD  of  Manes^  (contra  MaDiehasos  L.  L  torn.  L  p.  71.  of  Camsiui  ColleetionJ 

%9ffl  rd  yfofAfAAi  d#'  otf  ri  iTtfpi  Tou  MarfVTflc  MrttffdiKOftffy  &r  ov/*  orl  Q^ii  h 
$mvl  i'lnrSro  iyifmonof,  M*  rri  rox/utifftufrtt  xar^  row  outwrtfUv  rov  Ghv  m 
tfitxxof  d^-taoi  vorf  avaXXa>Mr«c  Scriptum  est  in  libro  (mysteriomm)  Manetts 
unde  hsec  apposuimus,  quod  neqne  Deum  in  Inmine  habitare  aciebant,  neqne  so 
nnquam  impnne  laturos,  si  in  Dei  domiciiinm  invadere  auderent  Add  p.  74.  He 
well  exhibits  (p.  70.)  the  ground  of  this  fiction.  An  unforeseen  occurrence 
brought  the  inhabitanta  of  the  world  of  darkness  to  a  knowledge  <^  the  world 
of  light  A  civil  war  having  arisen  in  the  world  of  darkness,  where  broils  were 
unceasing,  the  vanquished  party,  on  being  chased  by  the  conquerors  from  their 
homes,  fled  to  the  farthest  boundaries  of  their  country ;  and  there  both  parties 
discovered  the  world  of  light  Titus^  as  recently  quoted,  states  tiiis  from  the 
books  of  Manes  himself  See  his  work,  (L.  J.  p.  74.  and  p.  71.)  where  he  says: 

fAt^of(<aPf  »al  Td  #b»f  Xii'ofy  d-idfCA  rl  x&Wifrof  jiJU  tuirfTiararov.  Sic  igitur  est 
in  libro  quern  habent  (mysteriorum),  seditione  inter  ipsoa  orta,  prodierunt  usque 
ad  confinium  et  viderent  lumen,  spectaculum  quoddam  pulcherrimum  et  maxime 
decorum.  After  l^us,  (who  is  more  worthy  of  credit  than  all  others,}  the 
common  writers  on  the  Heresies,  namely,  EpiphaniuSf  Theodore^  Damaxenm, 
&c.  relate  the  same  thing.  A  more  probable  occasion  of  the  discovery  of  the 
world  of  light  by  the  inhabitants  of  darkness,  Manes  could  scarcely  have  devis- 
ed. To  make  this  manifest,  let  it  be  considered,  that  the  world  of  darkness  was 
surrounded  by  lofty  mountains,  cli£fs  and  eminences,  which  prevented  the  rays 
of  light  from  falling  upon  it  For  if  it  had  been  a  level  plane,  the  light  of  hea- 
ven, (which  was  over  against  the  region  of  darkness,)  being  exceedingly  bright, 
and  shining  to  an  immense  distance,  could  not  possibly  have  so  long  escaped 
the  sight  of  the  citizens  of  that  region.  In  the  farthest  mountains  and  cliffs 
bounding  the  realm  of  darkness,  therefore,  the  vanquished  are  supposed  to  have 
Bought  for  safety.  And  the  discovery  of  the  light  put  an  end  to  the  battle.  For 
the  combattants  stood  amazed  ;  and  forgetting  their  hatred  and  fury,  they  feast- 
ed their  eyes  and  their  minds  with  the  magnificent  spectacle.  On  recovering 
themselves,  they  consulted  together,  how  to  get  possession  of  that  treasure ; 
[p.  791.]  and  they  resolved  to  seize  upon  it.  Thus  ManeSt  as  quoted  by  Titus, 
(Lc.  p.  71.)  :'Ol  /)  ir^Tovr,  ptt^h  »«l  iJ'iKWt  dWikevt,  ri  fUt  ^«  TiTcftk  tTAua-etvrt, 
Ilii  vero,  ait  Manes,  in  perturbato  erant,  seque  oppugnabant,  viso  vero  lumine 
desierunt    And  a  little  after :  TJ<rf  C^i  r%s  h  dwrolc  Ktwtm  ifd-ouvUvtrts  xar^ 

^9V  #a»TOf  2)8ovX«^^fltVTe,  rX  I'ii  TCUtTavTit  i'dfaivro  i»  dxtrotis  r^  x^tfrrovi  avyxffawau 

Tunc  a  motu  illo,  quem  sentiebant,  in  furorem  acti  consultabant  de  lumine,  quid 
faciendum  esset,  ut  se  cum  eo,  quod  prsestantius  erat,  miscerent — It  is  manifest 
therefore,  that  those  learned  men  entirely  mistake,  who  represent  Manes  as  be- 
lieving, that  the  Prince  of  darkness  deliberately  made  war  upon  God ;  and  who 
compare  this  war  with  that  which,  as  the  Grecian  fables  state,  the  Giants  waged 
against  the  Gods.  The  race  of  darkness,  according  to  the  views  of  Manes,  were  'm* 
tirely  ignorant  of  God,  and  could  not  possibly  have  resolved  on  a  war  against  him. 
When  God  perceived  the  host  of  darkness  approaching  his  borders,  he  was 
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aware  that  his  aubjecta  were  in  great  peril  from  this  farioua  enemy ;  and  there- 
fore he  determined,  that  a  valiant  General  with  a  numerous  army,  should  go  oat 
to  battle,  in  order  to  drive  those  smoky  Giants  beyond  the  limits  of  his  kin^ 
dom.  llius  Manes  himself,  in  his  Epistoia  FundamerUiy  (apud  AxigusL  de  na- 
tura  boni,  c.  42.  p.  364.) :  Lucis  beatissimie  Pater  sciens,  labem  magnam  et 
yastitatem,  que  ex  tenebris  surgeret,  adversus  sua  asncta  impendere  Siecula, 
nisi  aliquod  eximium  et  prseclarum  et  virtute  potens  Numen  opponat.  These 
words  clearly  show  the  weakness  of  God,  or  that  his  power  was  confined  within 
narrow  limits ;  and  of  coarse  that  those  judge  too  favorably  of  the  Manichso- 
ans,  who  make  their  God  omnipotent  On  this  emergency,  the  Father  of  light 
first  produced  from  himself  a  certaui  virtue  or  power,  called  Mother  cf  Lift ; 
and  she  bore  another  Being,  called  First  Man;  and  he  with  a  great  retinue» 
and  armed  with  the  five  celestial  elements,  marched  against  the  Prince  of  dark- 
ness. Tyrboj  (in  the  Acta  Di&put.  Archelai  cum  Manete^  p.  23.  edit  Zaccag. 
mi,)  says  in  the  language  of  Manes :  Cum  cognovisset  bonus  Pater,  tenebras  ad 
terram  suam  supervenisse,  produxit  ex  se  virtutem,  qu»  dicitur  Mater  Fi/(6,qua 
Tirtute  circumdedit  Primum  Hominem  (so  the  ancient  Latin  translator  rendem 
it :  but  erroneously,  as  appears  from  the  Greek,  which  is  found  in  EpipkanitUp 
and  is:  Ka2  durif  irfofitfixnxtpai  rdv  r^urop  ivd-^MTir.  Et  ilia  mater  viUR  pro* 
duxk  Primum  Hominem)  eumque  circumdedit  quinque  dementis,  quie  sunt 
ventus,  lux,  aqua,  ignis  et  materia  (so  it  is  in  the  Latin,  and  in  the  Greek  of 
Epiphanius.  But  it  is  evident,  as  Beausobre  has  said,  that  instead  of  vm  and 
materia,  it  should  read  aer.  For  vmi  is  a  bad  principle,  and  has  no  place  among 
the  elements  of  the  world  of  light  The  fifth  element  of  the  Manichaeans  was 
air  or  either,)  quibus  indutus  tanquam  ad  paratum  belli  deacendit  deorsum,  ad 
pugnandum  versus  tenebras.  Axigustine  says,  (contra  Faustum,  L.  ii.  c.  3.  p.  133.) 
Profertifl  nobis  ex  armario  vestro  nescio  quern  Primum  Hominem,  qui  ad  gentem 
tenebrarum  debellandum  de  lucis  gente  descendit,  armatum  aquis  suis  [p.  792.] 
eontra  inimicorum  aquas,  et  igne  suo  contra  inimicorun  ignem,  et  ventis  suis  con« 
tra  inimicorum  ventos.  Cur  non  ergo  et  fumo  suo  contra  inimicorum  fumum,  et 
tenebris  suis  contra  inimicorum  tenebras,  sed  contra  fumum  aere,  uti  dicitis,  arma- 

*batur,  et  contra  tenebras  luce  1 Cur  contra  malum  fumum  non  potuit  afferre 

fumum  bonum  ?  These  questions  of  Augustine  are  futile ;  and  they  show  that  he 
was  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  elements  of  Manes.  For  the  smoke  was  the  bad 
either,  the  opposite  of  the  good  air ;  and  darkness  belonged  to  the  misty  world,  the 
opposite  of  which  was  light,  or  the  bright  and  splendid  worid.  See  also  Augustine^ 
(L.  xi.  c.  3.  p.  167,  and  de  Hseres,  c.  42.)  also  Titus  of  Bostra,  (L  I.  p.  68.)  and  the 
other  writers  of  less  authority,  who  are  well  known.  In  these  difficult  conceits, 
there  is  still  some  discretion :  for  Manes  is  self-conaistent,  and  dexterously  ad- 
justs all  the  parts  of  his  system  to  his  first  or  elementary  principles :  which 
shows  that  he  exercised  his  reason  in  his  wild  vagaries.  But  it  is  difficult  for 
US  at  this  day,  to  discover  the  grounds  of  all  his  doctrines,  because  no  small 
part  of  his  system  remains  in  the  dark.  The  names  he  assigns  to  the  persons 
he  introduces,  are  not  arbitrary,  (as  Titus  of  Bostra  supposed,  eontra  Maniohaeos 
L.  L  p.  68.)  but  are  derived  from  the  nature  of  those  persons,  and  therefore  are 
appropriate  to  them.    The  MdOier  of  Life,  that  Being  whom  God  procreated 
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from  himself,  when  he  saw  the  Prince  of  darkness  approaching  his  borders, 
was  undoubtedly  a  Deity,  which  had  the  power  of  transmitting  life  from  herself 
to  others,  or  of  producing  living  beings.    And  for  the  son  of  this  mother,  no 
more  fit  name  could  be  devised,  than  that  of  the  First  Man.  For  it  is  very  certain, 
that  he  poMsessed  the  human  form,  because  Adam  was  fashioned  by  the  Demon 
after  his  likeness ;  as  we  shall  see  hereafter.  Anterior  to  him,  there  had  been  no 
Being  in  the  world  of  light, resembling  men:  and  therefore,  very  correctly  and 
properly,  he  could  be  called  the  First  Man,  namely,  among  celestials.    For  all 
the  jEons  or  Stccula,  were  merely  lucid  masses^  like  God  their  Parent,  having  no 
definite  form.    Nor  was  it  suitable,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  world  of  light 
should  be  like  men,  because  the  Prince  of  darkness  and  all  his  subordinate 
princes  resembled  men.    And  therefore  that  First  Man,  who  warred  against 
the  Prince  of  darkness,  was  not  received  into  the  world  of  light,  but  resided 
with  his  mother  in  the  smaller  ship,  or  moon.    And  hence  also,  an  answer  may 
be  given  to  the  inquiry,  why  God  did  not  himself  produce  that  First  Man, 
which  he  doubtless  could  have  done,  but  produced  another  Being,  the  Mother  cf 
Life  of  whom  he  was  bom.    For  it  was  unbecoming  the  majesty  and  wisdom 
of  God,  to  produce  out  of  himself  a  Being  resembling  the  Prince  of  darkness 
the  Lord  of  evil ;  and  therefore  tliis  function  was  transferred  to  an  inferor  Be- 
ing.   The  purpose  of  God  required,  that  a  General  of  human  form  should 
march  against  the  Lord  of  darkness ;  for  it  was  the  pleasure  of  God,  that  the 
[p.  793.]  war  should  be  conducted  by  artifice  and  stratagem  rather  than  by 
force  of  arms,  or  that  the  fearful  enemy  should  be  entrapped  and  caught  by 
blandishments,  rather  than  vanquished  in  open  war.    Therefore,  as  the  King  of 
darkness  was  a  man,  or  a  giant  of  immense  bulk,  a  hero  of  his  form  was  to  be 
sent  against  him  ;  from  whom  he  would  expect  no  harm,  supposing  him  to  be 
of  the  same  nature  with  himself,  and  would  therefore  fearlessly  receive  him  to 
friendly  intercourse.     If  the  Lord  of  darkness  had  seen  a  Being  unlike  himself 
coming  to  meet  him,  he  >vould  doubtless  have  attacked  him  with  all  his  forces, 
and  very  many  ill  consequences  might  have  followed.    That  First  Man  of  the 
Manichseans,  therefore,  was,  we  have  no  doubt,  a  giant  of  immense  stature,  and 
fully  equal  to  his  adversary  in  magnitude.  The  King  of  darkness,  (in  the  Epis- 
tola  Fundament!  of  Manes,  apud  August  de  natura  boni  c.  46.  p.  366.)  called 
him  :  Magnum  ilium,  qui  gloriosus  apparuit    This  could  not  refer  to  his  moral 
greatness.    His  armour  also,  or  his  vestments,  were  the  five  celestial  elements, 
by  the  efficacy  of  which  the  five  evil  elements  were  to  be  subdued.  Many  soal^ 
likewise,  or  citizens  of  the  worid  of  light,  were  in  his  train. 

I  now  come  to  the  conflict  between  these  giants. — As  has  been  remarked, 
God,  in  his  wisdom,  would  not  have  his  General  go  into  a  pitched  battle  with 
the  King  of  darkness ;  but  he  wished  that  the  enemy  might  be  circumvented, 
and  artfully  diverted  from  fighting  against  the  light.  And  hence,  as  before  ob- 
served, he  opposed  to  him  an  amiable  Commander,  of  the  same  form  with  the 
Demon,  that  so  the  Prince  of  darkness  might  take  him  to  be  one  of  his  own 
race. — And  he  further  bid  him  approach  the  adversary  blandly  and  craftily;  and 
using  no  violence,  to  inject  and  infuse  the  celestial  elemcnLs,  with  which  he  was 
clad,  into  the  elements  of  the  adverse  party.    For  pursuing  this  course,  there 
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were  several  reasons.  Frst^  God  hoped,  that  the  princes  of  darkness  would  be- 
come 80  intensely  occupied  and  engrossed  with  these  new  and  untried  elementSi 
that  they  would  forget  the  war  against  the  world  of  light.  And  secondly^  he 
supposed  that  these  elements,  on  being  introduced  into  di'praved  matter,  would 
subdue  its  virulence  and  rage,  so  that  it  could  be  managed.  And  lastly^  he  ex- 
pected that  the  celestial  matter,  when  joined  with  depraved  matter,  would  gra- 
dually pervade  and  molify  it,  so  that  afterwards  it  might  easily  be  driven  back 
again,  with  its  princes,  into  the  wretched  world  from  which  it  came.  These  things 
are  well  attested  by  the  writings  of  Manes  and  his  disciples,  which  have  reached 
us.  Manes,  in  his  Book  of  Mysteries,  (apud  Tilum  Bostrens.  L.  i.  p.  68.)  says: 
*0  J'i  dya^df  ^vrat^iv  drorftihxu  r(v&,  ^uKa^Aaav  /uir  ^itd*!?  vovt^ovs,  rd  ^i  dKM^is 
/iXio^  Wtfxiimf  its  dxivriof  tm  tlA»  ffuf^ovio-fxoi,  o  /n  je&(  y(yof$,  Francis  Turria- 
nus  has  badly  translated  this  passage,  as  well  as  many  others  in  Titus,  I  will 
therefore  render  it  so  as  to  make  it  intelligible.  Bonus  (Deus)  potestatem 
quanidam  mittit,  tanquam  fines  (regni  lucis)  custodituram,  revera  vero  ideo,  ut 
material  incitamenti  seu  escaa  loco  esset,  per  quam,  ad  moderationem  contra  vo- 
luntatem  suam  seu  invita  etiam  induceretur.  A  little  after,  l\lus  adds,  that  the 
Manichseans  used  to  say:  Materiam,  tanquam  feram  belluam,  missae  a  [p.  794.] 
Deo  potestatis  cantione  (i.  e.  by  a  magical  charm)  sopitam  esse:  'n^  li*  irtaJ'iit 
ris  itnwit^Tlvni  i'ufifA»»s  Uoifxia-^ti.  The  bishop  does  not  mistake:  for  Manes 
himself,  (in  the  acta  Disput.  cum  Manete, }  25.  p.  41.  edit.  Zaccag.)  elucidates 
his  doctrine  by  this  very  similitude  taken  from  wild  beasts :  Similis  est  malignua 
leoni,  qui  irrepere  vult  gregi  boni  pastoris,  (i.  e.  strives  to  invade  the  world  of 
light,  and  to  drive  away  the  sheep  of  God,  or  the  blessed  JEons,)  quod  cum  pas- 
tor viderit,  fodit  foveam  ingentem,  et  de  grege  tulit  unum  hasdum  (L  e.  he  ex- 
poses to  him  a  small  portion  of  the  celestial  matter,)  et  jnctavit  in  foveam,  quern 
leo  invadere  desiderans,  cum  ingenti  indignatione  voluit  eam  absorbere  et  ac- 
currens  ad  foveam  decidit  in  eam,  ascendeodi  inde  sursum  non  habens  vires, 
quern  pastor  apprehensum  pro  prudentia  sua  in  cavea  concludit,  atque  hcedum, 
qui  cum  ipso  fuerit  in  fovea,  incolumem  conservavit  Ex  hoc  ergo  infirmatua 
est  malignus,  ultra  jam  leone  non  habente  potestatem  faciendi  aliquid,  et  salva^ 
bitur  omne  animarum  genus  ac  restituetur,  quod  perierat,  proprio  sno  gregL 
We  shall  soon  see,  that  by  this  language  Manes  not  badly  explains  his  views. 
Fortunatus,  the  Manichsean,  (in  Disput  cum  Augusiino  II.  p.  78.)  says :  In  con- 
trari&  naturit  esse  animam  dicimus,  ideo,  ut  contrariae  naturae  modum  imponeret: 
modo  imposito  eontrariae  naturae,  sumit  eamdem  Deus.  And  again,  (1.  c.  p.  67.) 
Fortunatus  says :  Apparet  -  -  missas  esse  aniraas  contra  contrariam  naturam, 
ut  ean^dem  sua  passions  subjicientes,  victoria  Deo  redderetur.  I  omit  the  testi- 
monies of  Augustine,  Alexander  of  Lycopolis,  Damascenus,  and  others;  because 
they  are  not  needed. 

The  First  Man  followed  exactly  the  pleasure  of  his  Lord  who  sent  him 
forth,  and  approached  the  enemy  with  guile  and  cunning.  Says  Augustine^ 
(contra  Faustum  L.  ii.  c.  4.  p.  134.)  Prrmum  hominem  vestrum  dicitis,  secun- 
dum hostium  voluntatem,  quo  eos  caperet,  elementa  quae  portabat  mutasse  ac 
▼ertisee,  ut  regnum,  quod  dicitis,  falsitatis,  in  sua  natur&  manens,  non  fallaciter 
dimicaret,  et  substantia  veritatis  mutabilis  appareret,  ut  faUereL  -  -  Hunc  Pri- 
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mum  Hominem  laudatis,  quia  mutabilibns  et  mendacibus  formia  cnm  adTena 
gente  pugnavit.  -  -  Manichaus  annuntiat  Primum  Hominem  nescio  quibus  fal- 
lacibus  elementia  quinque  vestitum.  Again,  he  says,  (L  xL  c  3.  p.  157.) : 
Manes  annuntiat  nescio  quern  Primum  Hominem,  nee  de  terra  terrenum,  nee 
factum  in  animam  viventem,  aed  de  aubstantia  Dei,  id  ipsum  ezistentem  quod 
Deua  est,  membra  sua,  vel  vestimenta  sua,  vel  arma  sua,  id  eat,  quinque  ele- 
menta,  cum  et  ipsa  nihil  aliud  eaaent,  quam  aubstantia  Dei,  in  tenebrarum  genta 
mersisae,  ut  inquinata  caperentnr.  Tlie  closing  words  in  thia  paaaage,  I  sns- 
pect,  have  been  corrupted.  For,  beyond  all  doubt,  God  did  not  wish  the  celes- 
tial elements  to  be  received  and  become  defiled,  but  to  remain  pure ;  and  by 
[p.  795.]  them  to  capture  the  princes  of  darkneaa.  So  Augustine  expressly  atatea  in 
the  previoualy  cited  passage.  I  therefore  choose  to  read :  Ut  per  inquinata  (I  e.  fty 
the  enemies)  caperentur.  Thoae  who  think  the  paaaage  correct  aa  it  stands, 
must  suppose,  that  Augustine  illy  ezpreased  the  views  of  Manes,  The  First 
Man,  therefore,  in  order  the  more  completely  to  deceive  the  race  of  darkness, 
did  not  present  to  them  the  celeatial  elements  with  which  he  was  armed  or  clad, 
juet  as  they  were,  but  he  changed  their  appearance.  And,  aa  he  himself  ap- 
peared like  to  the  Prince  of  darknesa,  so  he  gave  to  his  armor  the  appearance  of 
the  corrupt  elements,  or  of  the  enemy's  armor,  ao  that  he  might  not  be  shocked 
at  it.  And  yet  there  ia  some  obscurity  here,  which  is  not  worth  the  pains  of 
an  explanation. 

The  artifice  of  the  First  Man  was  partially  auccessful.  The  Prince  of  dark- 
ness, together  with  his  friends  and  associates,  greedily  seized  the  celestial  mat- 
ter, liberally  offered,  and  satiated  himself  with  it.  This  calmed  the  Demon's 
furious  passions,  and  checked  his  ardor  for  invading  the  world  of  light  It 
might  fitly  be  called  a  carminative,  which  soothed  his  rage  in  spite  of  him,  and 
subdued  his  inclination  to  evil ;  or,  according  to  the  simile  of  Manes,  it  operated 
like  a  magical  charm,  which  has  the  effect  of  making  wild  beasts  and  Herpenta 
harmless.  Says  Manes,  (apud  TSium  Bostrens.  L.  i.  p.  68.) :  eia^ofcfr*  a  vkm 
tif  dxo^ToKUa-aw  ivfofJtir  ir^co-ttzta'a-nTt  fjitf  w;  XfaxTilv.  *^^A*?  ^^  jrxtfayi  Xa^w^A 
ravTMv  KaTixtt,  Kui  tJ'cfi  Tfo^or  rivA  &a-n-»f  d-«fiov.  Quum  vldisset  materia  potea- 
tatem  minsam,  (i.  e.  when  the  Demon  saw  the  First  Man,  clothed  in  the  five 
celestial  elements,  and  pretending  friendship,)  amore  capta  concupivit  earn,  et 
ardentlore  appetitu  prehensam  absorbuit,  et  quodammodo  tanquam  bellua  Hgata 
est  And  thus  the  principal  danger  to  the  world  of  light  was  indeed  averted : 
but  another  evil  sprung  up  in  place  of  it ;  and  the  issue  of  the  scheme  was  not, 
in  all  respects,  happy. — For,  First ;  While  the  First  Man,  by  injecting  the 
celestial  matter  into  the  darkness,  aimed  to  capture  the  Prince  of  evil  and  his 
associates ;  the  latter,  on  the  other  hand,  grasped  the  celestial  elements  and 
Bouls,  and  subjected  them  to  his  power.  And  four  of  the  elements,  namely, 
darkness,  water,  wind  and  good  fire,  he  so  combined  with  the  depraved  ele- 
ments, that  no  force  could  possibly  separate  them.  And  no  small  part  of  the 
celestial  matter,  especially  of  the  light  or  the  souls,  he  and  his  officers  devoured; 
and,  as  I  may  say,  converted  into  their  blood  and  juicea  Says  Tyrbo,  (in  the 
Acta  Disput  Archelai, }  6.  p.  10.)  :  At  vero  tenebrarum  principes,  repugnantea 
ei,  comederunt  de  armatura  ejus,  quod  eat  anima.    Tunc  ibi  vebementer  afflktoa 
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est  deonmai  Primiui  Homo  a  tenebiis.  And,  (}  11.  p«  20.) :  Deus  non  habet 
partem  cum  mundo,  nee  gaudet  super  eo,  quod  ab  initio  furtum  passua  sit  a 
Principibtts  (tenebrarum)  et  aborta  fuerit  ei  tribulatio.  We  shdl  hereafter  cite 
the  testimony  of  Mant$  himself,  respecting  this  lighi  which  was  devoured  by 
the  Princes  of  darkness.  In  the  first  of  these  passages,  Tyrho  did  not  mistake, 
(as  a  very  learned  man  supposes,)  in  saying,  the  armor  <f  the  First  [p.  796.] 
Man  wu  touL  It  is  indeed  true,  as  that  worthy  man  says,  that  the  Manichnans 
considered  souls  as  formed  of  light,  or  as  particles  of  that  eternal  light  which  is 
invisible  to  our  organs :  but  the  armor  of  the  First  Man  was  not  merely  light, 
but  also  all  the  five  celestial  elements.  And  it  escaped  his  recollection,  that  all 
the  Mankhaean  elements  were  animated :  and  that  mention  is  made  in  their 
schools,  of  various  kinds  of  souls.  Rational  souls,  whksh  hold  the  highest 
rank,  are  the  daughters  of  lights  or  particles  from  it  But,  besides  these  nobler 
soul%,  others  likewise,  of  an  inferior  order,  proceed  from  the  other  elements 
Tyrbo  therefore  could  truly  say,  the  armor  cf  the  First  Man  toas  soul ;  that  is, 
all  kinds  of  souls  existed  in  the  five  elements  with  which  he  was  invested.  But 
I  will  subjoin  a  passage  firom  Augustine^  respecting  the  saals  subdued  and  op- 
pressed in  that  first  conflict  between  light  and  darkness,  (from  his  liber  de 
natura  boni,  c  42.  p.  363.) :  Dicunt  etiam  nonnuUas  animaa,  quas  volunt  esse 
de  substantia  Dei  et  ejusdem  omnino  naturae,  quie  non  sponte  peccaverint,  sed 
a  gente  tenebrarum,  quam  mall  naturam  dicunt,  ad  quam  debeUandam,  mm  ultrot 
sed  Patris  imperio  descenderunL,  superatsa  et  oppreasse  sint,  affigi  in  setemum 
horribili  globo  animarum.  This,  Augustine  confirms  by  the  Epistola  Funda- 
ment! of  Maries ;  in  which,  speaking  of  these  souls,  Maries  says :  Quod  errare 
se  a  priori  lucida  sua  naturjt  passes  sint:  unde,  et  adhserebunt  iis  rebus  anim» 
eaedem,  quas  dilexerunt,  relictse  in  eodem  tenebrarum  globo,  suis  mentis  id  sibi 
conquireiites.  The  Princes  of  darkness,  therefore,  so  connected  with  them- 
selves a  great  number  of  souls,  that  those  souls  changed  their  nature,  and  volun- 
tarily assumed  the  character  of  darkness ;  and  therefore,  they  could  not  in  any 
way  be  converted  to  God  and  recovered.  And  to  this  great  evil,  others  were 
added.  F^r, — Secondly ;  The  Prioce  of  darkness  and  his  associates,  devoured 
the  son  of  the  First  Man,  whose  name  was  Jesus,  This  part  of  the  Manichtean 
system  is  involved  in  much  obscurity,  and  cannot  be  elucidated  by  clear  and 
explicit  testimonies.  Yet  I  hope  to  make  it  intelligible.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
certain  that  the  First  Man,  the  Being  who  encountered  the  Prince  of  darkness, 
had  a  son  named  Jesus,  Deceived  by  this  name,  (as  BeatLsobre  has  observed, 
vol.  iL  p.  654.)  Augustine  confounds  in  many  places  this  son  of  the  First  Man, 
with  the  Son  of  God  our  Savior ;  and  therefore  calls  him  not  only  Jesus,  but 
also  Christ,  Thus,  he  says,  (contra  Faustum  L.  ii.  c.  4.  p.  134.)  :  Hujus  Primi 
Hominis  filium  credi  vultis  Dominum  Jesum  Christum.  Very  faulty!  The 
Manichaeans  had  two  Jesuses^  an  impassive  and  a  passive,  a  Savior  of  souls  and 
a  Savior  of  bodies.  The  former,  the  Savior  of  souls,  or  the  impassive  Jesus^ 
was  the  son  of  eternal  light  or  of  God,  and  was  himself  all  light  The  latter, 
the  passive  Jesus,  who  imparts  health  and  strength  to  bodies,  was  the  son  of 
the  First  Man.  The  former  was  distinguished  by  the  surname  Christ ;  [p.  797.] 
which  the  ManioUnans  never  applied  to  the  latter.    Hence,  whenever  Augus- 
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tins  speaks  of  Christ  as  combined  with  fruits,  herbii,  products  of  the  earth,  and 
stars,  and  as  being  eaten  by  men,  (and  he  speaks  thus  very  often,)  he  blunders, 
through  ignorance  of  the  Manichaean  doctrines.  Thus  he  says,  (1.  c.  p.  134.): 
De]iramenta  vestra  vos  cogunt,  non  solum  in  coelo  atque  in  omnibus  stelHs, 
sed  etiam  in  terra  atque  in  omnibus,  quae  nascuntur  in  ea,  confixum  et  colliga- 
tum  atque  concretum  Christum  dicere,  non  jam  Salvatorem  vestmm,  sed  a  vo- 
bis  salvandum.  Instead  of  Christ  he  should  have  said  Jesus.^  Whether  the 
First  Man  begat  this  son,  before  he  marched  against  the  army  of  darknc^  or 
in  the  heat  of  the  contest,  I  do  not  find  any  where  stated.  But  we  may  con- 
jecture, that  being  reduced  to  straits  by  the  enemy,  he  collected  his  energies, 
and  produced  from  himself  this  potent  Being,  in  order  to  have  an  associate  m 
the  fight  The  reason  for  the  name,  is  stated  by  Faxistus  the  Manichaean,  (apud 
August,  L.  XX.  c.  2.  p.  237.)  where  he  says,  that  this  Jesus  is  the  life  and  heaUh 
qf  men.  It  was  the  practice  of  the  Manichaeans,  as  we  have  before  shown,  to 
give  names  to  the  celestial  Beings  whom  they  mention,  derived  from  the  charac- 
ter and  attributes  of  those  Beings.  As  therefore,  this  son  of  the  First  Man 
afforded  heaUh  {sidutem)y — not  indeed  to  souls, — but  to  bodies,  which  he 
nourished,  strengthened  and  sustained,  he  was  called  Jesus ;  a  name  derived, 
08  is  well  known,  from  the  Syriac  Jeshua,  servavit.  For  Manes  wrot«  in  Syriac; 
and  therefore  he  gave  to  this  son  of  the  First  Man  a  Syriac  or  Hebrew  name, 
indicative  of  his  nature. — If  .now  it  be  asked,  What  sort  of  a  Being  was  this 
Jesus  ?  I  answer,  without  hesitation.  He  was  a  very  large  mass  of  celestial 
matter,  in  which  resided  vital  power,  or  a  living  soul,  and  likewise  ability  to 
communicate  of  that  living  soul  to  others.  When  God  saw  the  Prince  of  dark- 
ness invading  his  realm,  he  produced  from  himself  a  kind  of  sixth  element^  dif- 
ferent from  the  other  five ;  namely,  the  Mother  of  Life,  that  is,  a  Being  endowed 
with  the  power  of  conferring  life  on  things  around  her.  And  she  produced  the 
First  Man,  And  he,  having  received  from  his  mother  that  vital  power,  or  if  you 
choose,  a  sentient  soul,  poured  it  out  in  the  conflict  with  the  king  of  darkness, 
either  by  the  command  of  God,  or  from  his  own  choice.  The  Maichaeans  need- 
ed  a  sixth  element  of  this  character,  in  order  to  account  for  the  pi^duction  of 
fruits  and  useful  plants  and  herbs ;  for  these  could  not  easily  be  deduced  from 
the  nature  and  powers  of  the  five  other  elements.  Moreover,  this  Jesus,  the 
son  of  the  First  Man,  is  in  the  earth ;  from  which  he  is  drawn  forth,  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  resident  in  the  highest  ether,  and  is  diffused  throughout  the  natural 
world.  Hence  Faustus,  before  quoted,  (apud  August  L.  xx.  c.  2.  p.  237.)  says: 
Terram  ex  Spiritus  sancti  profusione  concipere,  atque  Paiibilem  Jesum  gignerC) 
omni  suspensum  ex  ligno.  It  is  very  clear,  that  he  means  the  fruits  of  trees; 
and  these  he  calls  Jesus,  because  they  contain  a  portion  of  the  sentient  soul 
[p.  798.]  generated  by  the  First  Man.  For  the  Manichaeans  fully  believed,  that  all 
fruits,  pulse>  plants,  and  whatever  grows  out  of  the  earth,  contained  Jesus^  or 
sensitive  life.  Thus  Augustine,  (de  Haeres.  c.  42.  p.  12.)  says:  Herbas  etiam 
atque  arbores  sic  putant  vlvere,  ut  vitam,  quae  illis  inest,  et  sentire  credant  et 
dolere,  cum  laeduntur :  nee  aliquid  inde  sine  cruciatu  eorum  queroquam  posse 
vellere  aut  carpere.  These  remarks,  which  might  be  confirmed  by  many  other 
citations,  make  the  Passive  Jesus,  if  I  mistake  not,  perfectly  intelligible.    Aii- 
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gusiine  often  debated  with  Mnnichseans  on  this  subject,  sometimes  very  cor- 
rectly, but  frequently  not  without  some  mistakes ;  for  instance,  when  he  repre- 
sents, or  falsely  supposes,  that  this  living  soul,  which  the  Manichaenns  honored 
with  the  name  JestiSy  was  the  same  with  Jesus  our  Savior.  I  will  cite  a  pas- 
sage, in  which  he  avoids  error,  (de  moribus  Manichseorum,  L.  ii.  c.  16,  16.  0pp. 
torn.  i.  p.  654.) :  Quoniam,  inquit  (Manes),  membrum  Dei  (1.  e.  JesuSy  the  son 
of  the  First  Man)  malorum  substantise  conmixtum  est,  ut  eam  refrenaret  atque 
a  summo  furore  comprimeret  (sic  enim  dicitis),  de  commixta  utraque  natur^  id 
est,  boni  et  mali,  mundus  est  fabricatus.  Pars  autem  ilia  divina  ex  omni  parte 
mundi  quotidie  purgatur  et  in  sua  regna  resumitur :  sed  hccc  per  terram  exhalans 
et  ad  cGBlum  tendens  incurrit  in  stirpes^  quoniam  radicibus  terrse  affiguntur,  atque 
ita  omnes  herbas  et  arbusta  omnia  fecundat  et  vegetat.  -  -  Primo  qua3ro,  unde 
doceatis  in  frumentis  ac  legumine  et  oleribus  et  floribus  et  pomis  inesse  istam, 
nescio  quam,  partem  Dei.  Ex  ipso  colons  nitore,  inquiunt,  et  odoris  jucundi- 
tate  et  saporis  suavitate  manifestum  est.  For  much  more  of  the  like  import,  I 
refer  the  reader  to  Attgusiine*s  works. — A  large  part  of  the  mystery  of  the  Pas- 
sive JesuSj  is  now  explained :  and  it  remains,  that  we  substantiate  what  we  have 
said,  that  this  Jesus  was  swallowed  by  the  Prince  of  darkness,  in  the  conflict 
with  the  First  Man.  And  this  we  are  able  to  do,  from  the  declaration  of  Ma- 
nes  himself.  Although  this  Jesiis  ascends  from  the  earth  in  vegetables  and 
trees  and  plants,  yet  he  does  not  reside  in  the  earth,  but  in  the  huge  and  mon- 
strous bodies  of  the  Prince  of  darkness  and  his  compeers ;  and  from  their  bodies 
he  is  expressed,  by  a  wonderful  artifice  of  God,  descends  into  the  earth,  and  is 
thence  elicited  by  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  is  distributed  through 
the  natural  world.  The  artifice  of  God,  by  which  the  Demons  are  forced  to 
eject  the  living  soul  descended  from  the  First  Man,  will  be  explained  elsewhere. 
We  now  merely  show,  from  the  declarations  of  Manes,  that  it  does  flow  out 
from  the  body  of  the  Demon  upon  the  earth.  The  pjissnge  I  quote,  is  in  the 
seventh  book  of  Mattes'  Thesaurus,  (apud  Avgust.  de  natura  boni,c.  44.  p.  366.): 
Beatus  Pater  -  -  pro  insita  sibi  elementia  fert  opem,  qua  exuitur  et  liberatur 
ab  impiis  retinaculis  et  angustils  atque  angoribus  sua  vitalis  substantia.  -  -  Hoc 
enim  viso  decoro,  (of  this,  hereafter,)  illorum  (Daimonum)  ardor  et  concu-  [p.  799.] 
piscentiacrescit,  atque  hoc  modo  vinculum  pessimarum  cogitationum  earum  solvi- 
tur,  vivaque  anima  (not  the  rational  sou]^)  qute  eorundem  membris  tenebatur,  hac 
occasions  laxata  evadit.  -  -  Id  vero  quod  adhuc  adversi  generis  maculas  portat, 
per  aestus  atque  calores  particulatim  descendit,  atque  arboribus,  celerisque  plan' 
iationibus  ac  satis  omnibus  miscetur,  -  -  Atque  ex  isto  aspectu  decoro  vitae  pars, 
quae  in  earundum  membris  habetur,  laxata  deducitur  per  calores  in  terram,  &c 
as  hereafter  will  be  cited. — Now,  as  it  is  manifest  from  this  passage,  that  the 
living  sensitive  soul  in  plants,  fruits  and  trees,  descends  into  our  earth  from  the 
bodies  of  the  Demons,  and  as  this  soul  is  by  the  Manichaeans  called  the  Poj- 
sive  JesuSf  and  the  son  of  the  First  Man  ;  it  is  certain,  that  the  Demon  and  his 
associates  must  have  devoured  and  swallowed  this  intire  Jesus. — But  I  proceed : 
Thirdly :  In  that  conflict,  the  First  Man  was  reduced  to  the  greatest  extremi- 
ties. For  the  King  of  darkness  almost  had  him  in  his  power;  and,  as  the  thing 
itself  shows,  he  wished  to  return  with  all  his  plunder,  to  his  own  country,  the 
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realm  of  darkneu.  And  if  he  eoald  have  done  so,  that  ezqoisiie  portion  of  th« 
divine  nature  and  of  the  celestial  elemental  which  the  Demon  had  made  his  own, 
would  have  been  for  ever  miserable  and  unhappy.  For  God  neither  has  any  power 
over  the  world  of  darkness,  which  is  equally  eternal  and  abiding  with  the  world 
of  light ;  nor  can  he  overthrow  and  destroy  it  Tifrbo  says,  (in  the  Acta  Ar- 
chelaij  {  7.  p.  10.)  :  Tunc  ibi  vehementer  afflictus  est  deorsum  Primna  Homo  a 
teuebris,  et  nbi  orantem  eum  exaudisset  Pater,  et  misisset  alteram  virtutem, 
quae  processerat  ex  se,  quae  dicitur  Spiriius  Vivens  (^wr  wtuftA),  et  deacendens 
porrexisset  ei  dexteram,  et  edoxisset  eum  de  tenebria,  (he  was  therefore  already 
a  prisoner  of  the  King  of  darkness,)  olim  Primus  Homo  detentus  periclitaretur. 
(That  is,  he  would  have  been  carried  away,  by  the  Lord  of  evil,  into  the  world  of 
darkness.) 

When,  therefore,  victory  was  almost  in  the  hands  of  the  Prince  of  darkness, 
on  the  Generars  imploring  succor,  God  sent  a  more  powerful  commander  from 
the  world  of  light,  to  renew  the  conflict,  and  to  cut  off  the  Demon's  retreat  with 
his  plunder.  The  Manichsans  tel)  us,  that  this  new  commander  was  procreated 
by  God  himself;  whereas  the  former  General  had  a  mother,  who  was  indeed  of 
divine  origin,  but  inferior  to  God.  The  name  of  the  new  General  was,  the 
Living  Spirit.  He  was  called  Spirit,  because  he  had  not  a  human  form,  but 
was  a  lucid  mass,  like  the  Father.    This  we  prove  from  the  language  of  Manes,  \ 

in  his  Epistola  Fundamenti,  (apud  August,  de  natura  boni,  c.  46.  p.  366.)  where  | 

he  represents  the  Demon  as  thus  addressing  his  fellow-warriors,  respecting  this  j 

second  General  from. the  world  of  light:  Quid  vobis  videtur  maximum  hoc  . 

[p.  800.]  Lumen  quod  oritur?  Intuemini,  quemadmodum  polum  movet,  concutit 
plurimas  potestates.  He  was  called  Living  Spirit,  because  he  lives  in  and  of 
himself,  being  the  immediate  offspring  of  God,  and  did  not,  like  the  First  3fon, 
derive  his  existence  from  a  Being  inferior  to  God.  This  second  General  did  not 
proceed  alone,  but  had  three  Virtues  of  immense  power  for  his  associates.  Thus 
Tyrbo,  (1.  c.  p.  11.) :  Tunc  Vivens  Spiritus — ^indutus  alias  tres  virtutes,  deacen- 
dens eduxit  (i.  e.  seized)  Principes  (tenebranim),  et  crucifixit  eos  in  firmamento. 
He  therefore  did  not  assail  the  foe,  as  his  predecessor  did,  with  artifice  and 
stratagem,  but  with  open  combat;  and  he  bound  the  vanquished,  so  that  they 
could  not  retreat,  and  return  with  their  rich  plunder  to  their  country.  Yet,  io 
this  second  campaign,  although  it  was  successful,  there  was  an  occurrence  not 
anticipated,  and  adverse  to  the  designs  of  God.  The  General  of  Ijght  had  seized 
many  of  the  animals,  both  male  and  female,  which  lived  in  the  elements  of  dark- 
ness ;  and  some  of  the  females,  being  with  young,  were  unable  to  bear  the  rapid 
motions  of  the  heavens,  and  cast  their  young  prematurely.  These  abortions 
afterwards  fell  from  heaven  upon  this  earth,  and  propagated  themselves  in  our 
world,  contrary  to  the  pleasure  of  God.  Hence  arose  our  animals,  especially 
the  wild,  noxious,  and  venimous,  which  cause  so  much  trouble  and  danger  to 
men.  A  fable  of  this  sort  was  necessary  for  the  ManichsBans,  to  enable  them 
to  answer  the  inquiry,  Whence  originated  the  pernicious  and  hurtful  animals, 
the  serpents,  insects,  lions,  tigers,  dwj.  with  which  our  world  abounds.  The 
fable  is  puerile ;  yet  it  harmonizes  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  sys- 
tem.    Says  Augustine^  (contra  Faustum,  L.  vL  c.  8.  p.  149.):  Dicant»in  ilia 
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pugna,  quando  Primus  eornm  Homo  tenebraram  gentem  elemenfis  ikllacibns 
irretivit,  utriusque  sexus  Principibus  indidem  captis  -  -  in  quibus  erant  etiam 
foBminsB  aliqun  prsegnantes:  quee  cum  coelum  rotari  ccBpisset,  pandem  vertiginem 
ferre  non  valentes,  conceptus  auos  abortu  excusaiase,  eosdemque  abortivoa  fcB- 
tu8  et  mascuioB  et  foemiuas  de  c<b1o  in  terram  cecylisae,  vixiase,  crevisae,  conco- 
buisse,  genuisse.  Hinc  eaae  dicunt  originem  carnium  omnium,  qu«  moTentur 
ill  terra,  in  aqua,  in  a^re.  £ither  this  passage  bas  been  corrupted,  which  is  very 
probable,  or  Aitgtatine  erred  in  stating  the  opinion  of  the  ManichsBana  respect* 
ing  the  origin  of  our  animals.  For  he  speaks  as  if  these  animals  were  the  ofl& 
spring  of  the  Princes  of  darkness,  or  rather  of  their  wives;  which  was  not  true. 
For  the  chiefs  of  darkness  begat  beings  like  themselves,  or  having  the  human 
form.  And  in  like  manner,  the  animals  of  the  world  of  darkness  propagated 
their  own  genera  and  species.  Besides,  there  is  another  passage  of  Avgustinef 
(contra  Faust  L.  xxi.  c.  12.  p.  254.)  in  which  he  expressly  tells  us,  our  animals 
originated  from  the  animals  captured  in  that  war:  Itane  in  ilia  gente  non  erat 
sanitas  corporum,  in  qua  et  nasci — et  ita  perdurare  potuerunt  ilia  aninudia^  ut 
quibusdam  eorum  gravidis,  sicut  desipiunt,  captis,  et  in  coelo  colligulis,  nee  saU 
tim  pleni  temporis,  sed  abortivi  foetus  de  tarn  excelso  in  terram  caden-  [p.  801.] 
tes  et  vivere  potuerint  et  crescerc,  et  ista  carnium,  quae  nunc  sunt  innumerabilia, 
genera  propagare?  There  is  also  another  fault  in  that  passage  of  Avgustwu: 
for  he  attributes  the  victory  over  the  leaders  of  darkness,  to  the  First  Man : 
but  that  honor  did  not  belong  to  him,  as  we  have  shown,  but  to  the  Living 
Spirit^  the  First  Man  having  been  vanquished. 

It  was  necessary  for  Manes  to  suppose  such  an  unfortunate  battle  of  the 
first  General  of  the  world  of  light.  For  he  had  to  show,  whence  it  arose,  that 
so  many  divine  essences  and  particles  of  celestial  matter  became  commingled 
with  the  corrupt  elements  and  malignant  bodies,  and  exposed  in  them  to  so 
great  evils,  sorrows,  and  sufferings,  during  so  many  ages.  The  blame  could 
not  be  charged  on  God;  for  he,  according  to  Manichsean  views,  is  the  kindest  of 
Beings,  and  cannot  hurt  any  one.  They  would  have  contradicted  themselves,  if 
they  had  said  that  it  was  God's  will,  that  the  souls  descended  from  him  should 
suffer  numberless  evils  and  sorrows  during  a  very  long  period.  They  indeed 
taught,  as  we  may  learn  from  Fortunaius  in  his  discussion  with  Aiigustiney  that 
souls  become  intangled  in  matter,  not  necessarily,  but  by  the  volilion  of  God:  and 
this,  in  a  certain  sense,  they  could  justly  say,  as  appears  from  the  account  we 
have  given  of  the  warfare  of  the  First  Man.  The  adversaries  of  the  Manichas- 
ans,  including  Aitgitsiijie^  (p.  78.)  assailed  this  their  doctrine,  with  the  following 
interrogatory :  Quid  opus  erat  tanta  malaanimam  pati  per  tantum  tempus,  donee 
mundus  finiatur?  (See  THtiLS  Bostrens.  contra  ManichsBos,  L  I.  p.  91.  92.  &c.) 
To  this  question,  Fortunaius,  who  was  not  master  of  the  religion  he  professed, 
acknowledges,  that  he  could  give  no  answer:  Q^id  ergo  dicturus  sum?  But 
Manes  had  foreseen  the  question ;  and  he  furnished  a  sort  of  answer  to  it.  The 
answer  is:  That  it  is  not  God's  fault  that  souls  are  so  long  detained  in  matter, 
for  he  cannot  possibly  will  evil  to  any  being ;  but  it  was  the  fault  of  his  Gene- 
ral, the  First  Man,  who,  not  being  sufficiently  on  his  guard,  the  celestial  matter 
and  the  divine  essence  became  completely  intermixed  with  depraved  matter  in 
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the  battle,  and  therefore  cannot  now  be  separated  from  it,  except  by  a  long  pro- 
cess. In  this  way,  indeed,  the  difficulty  which  stumbled  Foriunatus  is  solved, 
and  God  is  made  innocent  of  the  many  evils  which  good  souls  feel  and  perform 
in  their  long  exile :  but  another  blot,  namely  that  of  ignorance,  is  fastened  upon 
him.  For  he  is  made  to  be  ignorant  of  future  events,  or  not  to  have  foreseen, 
that  the  First  Man  would  commit  errors,  and  be  overcome  in  the  conflict  with 
the  Prince  of  darkness.  This,  however,  the  Manichaeans  readily  conceded ;  for 
they  denied  to  God  other  perfections  besides  that  of  foreknowledge.  We  may 
here  remark, — what  also  suggests  itself  on  other  occasions,  that  ManeSj  although 
he  may  lack  sagacity  and  wisdom,  never  lacks  ingenuity.  For  he  clearly  per- 
ceived, that  God  would  be  judged  imbecile  and  weak,  if  he  taught  that  the  evil 
Principle,  contrary  to  the  will  and  the  efforts  of  God,  got  possession  of  souls 
[p.  802.]  and  the  celestial  matter;  and  unkind  and  cruel,  if  he  taught,  that  it  was 
according  to  the  divine  pleasure,  that  innocent  souls  for  so  many  ages  were  in 
affliction  and  in  conflict  with  depraved  matter ;  and  therefore,  to  escape  these 
difficulties,  he  made  him  ignorant  of  the  future.  -  -  In  this  part  of  my  dis- 
cussion, several  new  views  are  advanced;  but  tiiey  are  all  based  on  reliable 
authorities.  It  is  therefore  unnecessary  to  weary  the  reader,  by  stating  how 
far,  and  why,  I  deviate  from  other  writers  on  Manicha;ism,  and  especially  from 
Beausobre, 

§    XLY.     Orif^in,  composition  and  character  of  JHan.    la    the 

commencement  of  the  new  campaigne,  the  Prince  of  darkness, 
being  terrified  with  the  splendor  of  the  Living  Spirit,  and  fore- 
seeing that  the  particles  of  divine  light,  or  the  rational  souls  de- 
voured by  him  and  his  companions,  would  be  wrested  from  them, 
formed  a  cunning  device  for  avoiding,  in  a  measure,  so  great  a 
loss.  For  he  persuaded  his  chiefs  to  transfer  into  their  wives  by 
coition  those  portions  of  light  which  were  in  them  :  and  the  chil- 
dren thus  produced,  he  himself  devoured,  and  of  course  with 
them  all  the  souls :  and  they  being  thus  incorporated  with  his 
blood  and  fluids,  he  embraced  his  wife,  and  so  begat  the  first  man 
Adam,  in  part  resembling  the  celestial  First  Man  whom  he  had 
seen,  and  in  part  like  himself.(*)  When  all  the  souls  which  the 
Princes  of  darkness  had  captured,  were  in  this  manner  inclosed 
in  the  body  of  Adam  only,  and  thus  placed  beyond  the  power  of 
the  Living  Spirit,  the  King  of  darkness  gave  to  Adam  a  wife, 
namely  Eve;  and  Adam,  being  allured  by  her  beauty,  copulated 
with  her  contrary  to  the  will  of  God:  and  thus  the  miserable 
race  of  mortals  peopling  our  globe,  began  to  exist  and  to  be  pro- 
pagated.(')  These  unhappy  children  of  Adam  consist  of  a  body 
and  tu?o  s&uls.    Their  body  is  composed  of  depraved  matter,  and 
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belongs  wholly  to  the  King  of  darkness,  the  father  of  Adam ; 
and  consequently,  when  a  man  dies  it  returns  to  its  original 
source.  Of  their  two  souls,  the  one  is  animal,  sentient,  and  con- 
cupiscent, and  was  derived  from  the  same  Prince  of  evil ;  but  the 
other^  which  possesses  reason,  and  is  alone  immortal,  is  a  jyartick 
of  tliat  divine  light  which  was  captured  by  the  race  of  darkness 
in  the  contest  with  the  First  Man,  and  was  afterwards  by  their 
Prince  infused  wholly  into  the  body  of  Adam,  and  thence  distri- 
buted among  all  his  offspring,  male  and  female.  It  hence  appears, 
whence  arose  that  mixture  of  good  and  evil  in  iudivi-  [p.  803.] 
dual  men,  and  the  perpetual  conflict  between  reason  and  con- 
cupiscence.(*) 

(1)  That  the  first  human  beings  were  formed  by  the  Prince  of  evil,  and  con- 
sequently, that  the  whole  race  of  men  are  Mr  descendants;  and  also  that  mar- 
riages, by  which  the  race  is  propagated,  were  his  device ;  all  the  ancient  writers 
declare,  and  on  this  subject  there  can  be  no  doubt  among  such  as  keep  in  sight 
the  origin  of  the  Manichaean  system.  But  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  first 
human  beings  were  formed,  there  is  some  disagreement  among  those  on  whose 
testimony  we  must  here  rely.  It  is  fortunate,  however,  that  a  long  extract  from 
the  Epistola  Fundamenti  of  Manes,  which  treated  of  this  very  subject,  has  been 
preserved  by  Augustine^  and  gives  a  clear  and  perspicuous  account  of  Adnm^s 
origin.  This,  therefore,  is  to  be  especially  consulted,  and  to  be  exclusively  fol-  • 
lowed ;  while  the  divergent  and  contrary  statements  of  later  authors,  Theodoret 
for  instance,  and  others,  must  be  wholly  rejected,  as  proceeding  from  impure 
sources.  Beausobre,  who  is  particularly  solicitous  to  make  out  that  Manes  was 
not  a  fool  but  a  philosopher,  exerts  all  the  powers  of  his  superior  genius,  (vol. 
II.  p.  401  &c.)  to  turn  the  fable  of  Manes,  which  we  are  considering,  into  an  al- 
legory ;  the  import  of  which  shall  be,  that  the  Prince  of  darkness  did  not  beget 
the  first  man  tfnd  woman,  but  formed  them  out  of  matter,  which,  as  he  thinks, 
was  (railed  the  Demon's  wife.  But  Manes  does  not  afford  him  the  slightest 
countenance ;  nor  let  drop  one  word  on  which  a  conjecture  can  be  fastened,  that 
he  purpos<ed  to  enlighten  the  friend  he  was  addressing  by  any  sort  of  fiction. 
On  the  contrary,  the  Exordium  of  the  Epistle,  (preserved  by  Augustine,  Epistola 
Fundamenti,  p.  114.)  clearly  shows,  that  Manes  uttered  himself  seriously,  and 
according  to  his  real  belief,  aiming  to  give  Paticius  whom  he  addressed  a  naked 
and  simple  statement  of  facts.  He  says :  Hsec  sunt  salubria  verba  ex  perenni 
et  vivo  fonte,  quae  qui  audierit,  et  eisdem  primum  crediderlt,  deinde  quse  insinu- 
ant  cuHtodierit,  nnnquam  erit  morti  obnoxius,  verum  sterna  et  gloriosa  vit& 
fruetur.  Nam  profecto  beatus  est  judicandus,  qui  hac  divina  instructus  cogni- 
tione  fuerit,  per  quam  liberatus  in  sempiterna  v'ltk  permanebit  Can  we  believe 
a  man  would  write  so,  if  he  aimed  to  lead  his  friend  into  error  by  some  allego- 
ry, or  to  elude  his  curiosity  by  an  obscure  fable  7  But  Manes  goes  on  to  say : 
De  eo  igitur,  frater  dilectissime,  PaUci,  de  quo  mihi  significasti,  dicens,  nosse  te 
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cupere,  iitrum  verbo  (by  command  of  God)  iidem  sunt  prolati,  an  primogeniti 
ex  corpore,  (i.  e.  begotten  of  the  Demon's  body,)  respondebitnr  tibi  ut  congniit 
Namque  de  his  a  plerisque  in  variis  scripturia,  relationibasque  diasimili  modo 
insertum  atque  commemoratum  est  (Various  opinions  therefore,  relating  to 
[p.  804.]  the  origin  of  th«  first  men,  were  afloat  in  the  East  in  various  books. 
Quapropter  Veritas  istius  rei  ut  sese  habet  ab  univerais  fere  gentibus  ignoratur, 
et  ab  omnibus,  qui  etiam  de  hoc  diu  multumque  dispntarunt  (He  therefore 
proposes  to  give  a  new  opinion,  not  before  heard  of.)  Si  enim  iliis  super  Ads 
et  Evae  generatione  provenisset  manifesto  cognoscere,  nunquam  corruptioni  et 
morti  subjacerent  The  salvation  of  men  and  eternal  life,  therefore,  depend  on 
a  correct  knowledge  of  the  origin  of  Adam  and  Eve !  And  would  Manes  in- 
volve a  doctrine  of  such  moment  in  a  ludicrous  and  silly  fahU  ?  But  there  are 
other  proofs,  which  intirely  overthrow  the  officious  opinion  of  Beausobre; 
among  which  the  strongest  is,  that  according  to  Manes^  no  living  and  animated 
being  can  be  produced,  either  in  the  world  of  light  or  in  the  world  of  darkness* 
except  by  generation.  Yet  the  ingenious  man  has  one  argument  in  his  favor. 
He  observes,  that  no  one  except  Manes  only,  has  said  that  Adam  and  Eve  were 
the  fruits  of  the  Demon's  intercourse  with  his  wife.  This,  however,  is  not  per- 
fectly true ;  nor  if  it  were  true,  would  it  effect  anjrthing.  For  Manes  aione, 
when  his  opinions  are  concerned,  is  of  higher  and  greater  authority  than  all 
others.  Besides,  the  others  do  not  speak  so  fully  and  distinctly  on  this  subject 
as  Manes  does,  they  aiming  to  express  summarily  what  he  had  expressed  more 
fully  and  minutely,  so  that  they,  as  we  shall  see,  treat  the  subject  more  concise- 
ly and  indistinctly.  Let  us  therefore  hear  Manes  himself;  and  let  us  not  hesi- 
tate to  take  his  statements  in  their  literal  sense.  I  will  cite  the  entire  passage 
from  Augustine,  (de  natura  boni  c.  46.  p.  366.  367.)  It  will  give  us  a  vivid  idea 
of  the  man's  singular  genius.  He  recites  what  the  Prince  of  darkness  sud  to 
his  compeers,  thus :  Iniquis  igitur  commentis  ad  eos,  qui  oderant,  ait :  Quid  vo- 
bis  videtur  maximum  hoc  lumen,  quod  oritur  .^  (He  refers  to  the  Living  Spirit, 
who  came  down  from  heaven  to  renew  the  contest)  Intuemini,  quemadmodum 
polum  mo  vet,  concutit  plurimas  potestates.  Quapropter  mihi  vos  potius  sBquom 
est,  id  quod  in  vestrls  viribus  habetis  luminis,  (namely,  the  liglU,  which  the  se- 
veral leaders  of  the  army  of  darkness  had  devoured  in  the  first  conflict,) prsro- 
gare :  Sic  quippe  illius  magni,  qui  gloriosus  (i.  e.  lucid,)  apparuit,  imaginem 
fingam:(TheGfr6ar  One  here,  whose  image  the  King  of  the  land  of  darkness 
would  copy,  is  not  the  Living  Spirit ;  for  he  was  merely  a  splendid  mass,  with- 
out any  form :  it  was  therefore  the  First  Man,  after  whose  likeness  Adam  was 
formed,  according  to  Manes:)  per  quam  regnare  poterimua,  tenebrarum  aliquan- 
do  conversatione  liberatl  Hsec  audientes  (duces  et  proceres  term  tenebrarum,) 
BC  diu  s^cum  deliberantes,  justissimum  putaverunt,  id,  quod  postulabantur,  pre- 
bera.  Nee  enim  fidebant,  se  idem  lumen  jugiter  retenturos:  unde  melius  rati 
sunt  Principi  suo  id  offerre,  nequaquam  desperantes,  eodem  se  pacto  regnaturos. 
Quo  igitur  modo  lumen  illud,  quod  habebant,  prsebuerint,  considerandum  est 
[p.  805.]  Nam  hoc  etiam  divinis  scripturis,  arcanisque  coelestibna  adspersum 
est  ?  (That  is,  the  sacred  books  touch  indeed  upon  this  subject,  but  it  is  only 
briefly  and  summarily,)  sapientibuB  vero,  (to  men  divinely  taught,  as  Manes  faim- 
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■elf  pretended  to  be,)  quomodo  sit  datum  scire,  minime  est  difficile :  nam  coram 
aperteqne  cognoecitur  ab  eo,  qui  vere  ac  fidellter  intaeri  Toluerit  Quoniam 
eoram,  qui  convenerant,  frequentia  promiecua  erat,  foeminarum  scilicit  ac  mas- 
ealorum,  impulit  eos,  ut  inter  ae  coirent :  in  quo  coitu  alii  seminarunt,  alise  gnu 
▼idss  effectfB  sunt.  Erant  autum  partus  iis,  qui  genuerunt  similes,  vires  plurimas 
parentum,  uti  Primi  (ss.  Hominis,)  obtinentes.  Hsc  sumens  eorum  Princeps 
uti  pmcipuum  donum  gavisus  est  Et  sicuti  etiam  nunc  fieri  videmus,  corpo- 
rnm  formatrieem  naturam  mail  inde  vires  sumentem  figurare :  ita  etiam  ante 
dictus  Princeps  sodalium  prolem  accipiens,  habentem  parentum  sensus,  pruden- 
tbm,  lucem,  (i.  e.  a  rational  soul,  vi^hich  is  a  particle  of  light,)  simul  secum  in 
generatione  procreatam,  comedit :  ac  plerisque  viribus  sumptis  ez  istiusmodi 
eecA,  in  qua  non  modo  inerat  fortitude,  sed  multo  magis  astutias  et  pravi,  sensus 
ex  fera  genitorum  gente,  propriam  ad  se  conjugem  evocavit,  ez  ea,  qua  ipse  erat 
stirpe  manantem  :  et  facto  cum  ea  coitu,  seminavit,  ut  ceteri,  abundantiam  ma- 
lorum,  qu8s  devoraverat :  nonnihil  etiam  ipse  adjiciens  ez  sua  cogitatione  et  vir- 
tnte,  ut  esset  sensus  ejus  omnium  eorum,  quae  profuderat  formator,  atque  des- 
criptor :  ejus  compar  excipiebat  hsec,  ut  semen  consuevit  culta  optime  terra 
percipere.  In  eadem  enim  construebantur  et  contexebantur  omnium  imagines, 
coelestiam  ac  terrenarum  virtutum,  ut  pleni  videlicet  orbis,  id  quod  formabatur 
simllitudinem  obtineret  Most  of  the  things  here  narrated  are  plain  and  very 
unlike  an  allegory.  Avgusiine  states  the  whole  matter  more  briefly,  (de  Haeres. 
c.  42.  p.  13.)  thus :  Adam  et  Evam  ex  Prinipibus  fumi  asserunt  natos,  cum  Pa- 
ter eorum  nomine  Saelas  sociorum  suorum  fetus  omnium  devorasset,  et  quid- 
quid  inde  commixtum  divinae  subtantias  ceperat,  cum  uxore  concumbens,  in 
eameprolis  tanquam  tenaciasimo  vinculo  colligasset — The  name  of  Saelas  here 
given  by  Augustine  to  the  Prince  of  evil,  as  it  is  also  by  Theodorei^  (Hasret  Fa- 
bul.L.  L  c.  26.  p.  213.)  and  by  others^ — viras  a  common  appellation  both  among 
the  Maniehaeans  and  the  Gnostics,  as  Epiphanius  informs  us,  (Haeres.  xxvi. } 
10.  torn.  L  p.  91.)  and  hence  it  is  manifest,  that  this  was  the  usual  name  for  the 
Demon  among  the  Orientals.  His  wife's  name,  as  preserved  by  Theodoret,  was 
Nebrod.  Of  the  origin  of  these  names,  I  offer  no  discussion.  For  what  cer- 
tainty or  utility  can  such  discussions  promise  us  1  It  will  be  more  profitable 
to  elucidate  certain  parts  of  Manes^  statements,  and  confirm  them  by  other  tes- 
timonies, so  that  we  may  more  clearly  see  what  Manes  dreamed,  or,  if  you 
ehoose,  adopted  from  the  Magian  system,  respecting  the  origin  of  mankind. 

In  the^rs^  place,  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  first  men  by  the  Prince  of 
evil,  must  be  noticed.  In  the  beginning  of  the  passage  just  quoted,  [p.  806.] 
Manes  dearly  shows,  that  Saelas  formed  the  purpose  of  producing  man,  when 
he  beheld  the  new  Luminary  from  heaven  appearing,  and  causing  his  princes  to 
tremble ;  that  is,  when  he  saw  the  Living  Spirit  coming  to  succeed  the  First 
Man,  and  to  renew  the  war.  He  did  not  greatly  fear  the  First  Man,  who  was 
of  his  own  form,  and  operated  more  by  craftiness  and  deception,  than  by 
prowess:  but  on  seeing  this  new  General,  he  lost  all  confidence  in  his  own 
power  and  that  of  his  associates;  and,  firom  the  first  movements  of  the  new  cap« 
tain,  he  could  foresee,  that  he  and  his  companions  would  have  to  give  up  the 
light  which  they  had  captured.   To  prevent  the  loss  of  this  plunder,  he  deemed 
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it  necessary  to  collect  it  together,  and  to  place  it  in  safety ;  and  this,  he  thooghti 
could  not  be  better  accomplished,  tlian  by  withdrawing  it  all  from  the  warriors, 
and,  after  getting  it  into  his  own  body,  to  commingle  it  perfectly  with  matter.  It 
may  therefore  be  assumed  as  certain,  that  the  first  human  beings  were  formed, 
at  the  very  commencement  of  the  second  war,  and  before  the  Living  Spirii  had 
obtained  the  victory ;  and  consequently,  they,  or  at  least  one  of  them,  Adam, 
existed  before  the  world  was  framed :  and  this  world  was  certainly  formed  by 
the  Living  Spirit,  after  the  subjugation  of  the  Prince  of  darkness.  This  is  a 
new  thought.  For  all  the  writers  on  the  subject,  whom  I  have  consulted,  say, 
that  according  to  Manes^  this  earth  of  ours  is  older  than  man;  and  that  man  was 
generated  for  the  sake  of  the  earth.  And  for  the  support  of  their  opinion,  they 
have  the  respectable  testimony  of  7^^^*  0^  ^'^^  ^^^  Disput  ArckeJai, }  7.  p.  12.) 
besides  others,  who  might  be  mentioned.  But  they  most  certainly  err,  if  reli- 
ance can  be  placed  on  Manes.  Man  was  prior  to  our  world ;  and  the  previous 
generation  of  man  was,  undoubtedly,  the  cause  of  the  formation  of  our  world; 
and  God  would  not  have  given  orders  for  its  formation,  had  not  the  crafty  foe, 
by  generating  man,  frustrated  the  divine  plans,  by  shutting  up  tlie  souls  which 
God  wished  to  rescue,  in  a  body  as  their  prison.  In  confirmation  of  these  facts, 
several  passages  might  be  adduced  from  Titus  of  Bostra;  but  I  will  content  my- 
self with  citing  only  one,  from  a  Manichaean  who  wrote  a  book  vft  r»t  drd-f*- 
riFiff  7r»»roirkAa-(ASf  de  prima  hominis  formatione;  inserted  by  Titus  in  the  Pre- 
face to  his  third  Book,  (tom.  I.  p.  137.  edit  Canisii,):  'E«flt«-Toj  dvrup  rw  rU 

«r»j  •i'f^X^Sf  rtii  ^ufxs  irfdrow  d¥otyti9-»{y  vr*  Uv\^(t»i  Ixaiv  tLArAirlft^As  vit  o 
dvrm  iTt/ratfc/r,  if^o^fato-tv  Wurdv  lit  3-M^flt/u*  vis  +w;t**  »"*  fxluMfAA  tT\«0-fr  hci  t»c 
yjf,  Tw  fua-Airc-^aatmi  ifiytiAa*?  rhs  4*';t**  xaroKuXovuivas.  Kfti  wxdv-fxtL  iuvwf 
kffTi  irfdrov  0  *Aiuf*,  ».  t.  X.  Unuaquisque  procerum  materiae,  simulatque  mo- 
tus  factus  erat,  isque  apparebat,  qui  liberare  jussus  erat  animas,  simulatque 
janua  (coelorum)  aperiebatur,  prae  terrore  invitus  virtutem,  quae  in  eo  erat,  di- 
mittebat  et  formavit  se  ipsum  ad  venandam  animam.  £t  imitationem  sui  finzit 
(This,  doubtless,  must  not  be  understood  of  all  the  princes  of  darkness,  but 
only  of  their  King;  whom  all  Manichaeans,  as  well  as  the  founder  of  the  sect, 
[p.  807.]  represented  as  the  father  of  the  first  human  beings,)  in  terra,  (Beware 
of  henoe  inferring,  that  our  earth  then  existed ;  for  this  writer  had  previously 
denied  it  clearly,)  coegitque  animas  delinitas,  ut  in  earn  ingrederentur.  Ac  pri- 
mum  quidem  eorum  specimen  Adamus  est.  What  Manes  himself  had  stated 
clearly,  and  at  full  length,  his  disciple  here  states  more  briefly  and  indistinctly. 
Yet,  in  the  main  points,  he  agrees  fully  with  his  master.  For  he  manifestly 
teaches:— 1st,  That  great  terror  seized  the  princes  of  darkness,  when  they  saw 
the  gates  of  heaven  open,  and  the  Living  Spirit  issuing  forth  with  a  mighty 
movement  The  cause  of  their  trouble  was,  the  fear  that  the  light  they  had 
plundered,  would  be  wrested  from  them,  and  that  they  should  fall  back  into 
their  former  wretchedness  and  misery.  For  thus  the  writer  had  before  stated: 
Quia  cognoverunt  magistratus  materiae,  quod  si  omnino  pars  luminis,  quod  in 
608  incidit,  auferretur,  mors  (by  mors,  he  means  some  dire  calar^ity;  for  the 
princes  of  darkness  could  not  die,)  els  adventura  asset,  machinati  sunt  descen- 
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ram  animsB  in  corpora.— -2d1y,  He  teaches,  that  God  parpoaed  to  rescue  the  cap. 
tiired  light  or  souls,  by  means  of  the  Living  Spirit. — 3dly,  That  the  princes  of 
darkness,  to  frustrate  the  designs  of  God,  determined  on  the  formation  of  a  man» 
or  a  material  body,  and  inclosing  the  captured  souls  in  it. — 4thly,  That  Tor  this 
purpose,  they  gave  up  all  the  particles  of  light  which  they  had  seized,  reluc- 
tantly, indeed,  yet  prefering  this  as  the  least  of  two  evils. — 6thly,  And  hence  it 
was,  that  Adam  was  formed,  and  all  the  souls  thrust  into  him.  T-lierefore,  what 
we  have  stated  cannot  be  denied;  namely,  that  at  the  commencement  of  the  new 
campaign,  and  as  soon  as  the  Living  Spirit  made  his  appearance,  the  Prince  of 
evil  determined  to  generate  man ;  so  that  truly,  man  was  born,  before  that  most 
powerful  Spirit  founded  this  terraqueous  globe. 

The  second  thing  demanding  attention  in  the  passage  cited  from  Manes,  is, 
the  objects  proposed  by  the  Prince  of  darkness  in  the  formation  of  man.  The 
first  or  immediate  object,  had  reference  to  the  light.  For  the  Lord  of  evil 
wished  to  retain  dominion  over  that  light  which  he  and  his  associates  had  seized, 
and  to  prevent  its  recovery  by  the  Living  Spirit,  The  other,  or  more  remote 
object,  is  not  so  manifest  Manes  thus  describes  it :  Fingam  imaginem,  per 
quam  regnare  poterimos,  conversatione  tenebrarum  liberati.  He  therefore  pro« 
noised  himself  and  friends  a  kingdom^  as  the  result  of  the  formation  of  man :  and 
his  captains  and  co-warriors  relied  upon  this  promise.  A  little  reflection  will 
make  this  expectation  intelligible.  The  King  of  darkness  anticipated,  that 
Adam,  when  he  should  generate  him,  would  propagate  his  species  by  means  of 
Eve ;  and  thus  all  the  souls  collected  together  in  him,  would  gradually  become 
distributed  into  as  many  bodies.  And  he  had  no  doubt,  that  these  souls,  when 
intangled  in  bodies,  would  follow  their  senses  and  their  pleasures,  rather  than 
their  reason :  and  all  who  yield  to  lust  and  to  the  instincts  of  depraved  matter, 
are  under  the  power  and  dominion  of  the  Prince  of  evil.  In  this  ex.  [p.  808.] 
pectation,  the  Lord  of  evil  was  not  disappointed.  He  therefore  actually  pre- 
pared for  himself  a  kingdom,  when  he  generated  the  first  man. 

The  third  thing  requiring  illustration  in  the  passage  from  Manes,  is  as  foU 
lows :  The  King  of  dnrkness  says,  that  he  imaginem  Magni  illius,  qui  gloriosvs 
apparuii,  Jidurum  esse ;  that  is,  that  he  would  form  a  man,  like  to  the  First 
Man,  So  Manes  and  all  his  sect  believed,  that  Adam  was  a  copy  of  that  First 
Man  whom  God  sent  against  the  army  of  darkness.  Tyrbo,  (in  the  Acta  Archela% 
{  7.  p.  12.)  says :  Convocavit  (Princepa  raalorum)  omnes  principes  primaries,  ct 
sumpsit  ab  eis  singulos  virtutes,  et  fecit  hominem  hunc  secundum  speciem 
Primi  Hominis  illius,  et  junxit  animam  (i.  e.  all  the  souls)  in  eo.  It  is  well 
known,  and  yet  is  worth  repeating,  that  Adam  also  bore  the  image  of  his  father, 
the  Prince  of  darkness.  Thus  Tyrbo,  (1.  c.  p.  19.) :  De  Adam  vero  quomodo 
creatus  sit,  ita  dicit  (Manes),  quia  qui  dicit :  Venite,faciamns  hominem  ad  imagu 
nem  el  similitudinem  noslram,  secundum  eam,  quam  videmus,  formam  Princeps 
est,  qui  hoc  dicit  ad  coliegas  sues  principes,  id  est,  venite,  date  mihi  de  lumine, 
quod  accepimus,  et  fiiciamus  secundum  nostram,  qui  principes  sumus,/or77iamfi< 
secundum  earn,  qunm  videmus,  quod  est  Primus  Homo,  et  ita  hominem  creave- 
runt.  Adam  therefore,  in  one  sense,  resembled  the  First  Man,  but  in  another 
sense  he  resembled  his  father,  the  King  of  evil.  As  to  his  eztecnal  firiTii  ha 
VOL.  a  23 
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was  like  his  father ;  for  we  have  before  showed,  that  the  Lord  of  dailmeas  was 
a  giant  in  a  human  form.  In  his  figare,  therefore,  we  mast  not  seek  for  the 
resemblance  of  Adam  to  the  Firsi  Man.  That  he  was  equal  to  his  father  in 
stature  and  magnitude,  and  much  taller  and  larger  than  his  posterity,  cannot 
be  doubted.  The  likeness  of  Adam  to  the  First  Man^  I  therefore  suppose,  was 
placed  by  Manes  in  his  attributes  of  light  and  power.  For,  as  his  father  had 
imparted  to  him  all  the  souls,  those  particles  of  light,  he  could  not  fidl  of  being 
resplendent,  and  possessed  of  great  power  and  strength ;  just  as  the  First  Man 
was.  Most  of  the  Orientals,  and  many  of  tlie  Jews  likewise,  were  persuaded 
that  Adam  was  a  giant,  and  was  clothed  with  a  very  luminous  body.  Tliis 
Oriental  opinion.  Manes  doubtless  embraced,  and  incorporated  in  his  religion. 

Lastly,  passing  over  things  so  plain  as  not  to  need  a  comment,  there  remains 
to  be  noticed,  the  opinion  expressed  by  Manes  in  the  passage,  concerning  the 
origin  and  nature  of  the  souL  The  Prince  of  darkness  committed  the  whole 
mass  (f  souls  under  his  control,  to  the  vast  and  gigantic  body  of  his  single  son 
Adam.  And  therefore,  whatever  exists  anywhere  on  our  globe,  having  the  na- 
ture of  soul,  proceeded  wholly  from  Adam  by  natural  generation,  and  has  thus 
reached  his  posterity.  Notwithstanding  souls  had  existed  in  the  world  of  light 
long  before  bodies  were  formed,  yet  souls  were  not  thrust  into  bodies  by  God 
on  account  of  their  sins,  as  Plaio  thought ;  nor  did  they,  as  others  supposed, 
[p.  809.]  voluntarily  enter  into  bodies,  from  a  love  of  voluptuous  indulgence ; 
but  involuntarily,  and  contrary  to  the  pleasure  of  God,  they  were  intangled  in 
the  bonds  of  material  bodies,  by  the  Lord  of  darkness ;  and  they  are  propagated 
from  parents  to  their  children,  by  a  law  of  nature,  in  the  same  manner  as  bodies 
are.  This  I  could  confirm  abundantly,  from  Augustine  and  others,  if  it  were 
necessary.  But  I  only  refer  to  the  testimony  of  Manes  himself,  which  is  here- 
after to  be  cited. — ^His  opinion  respecting  souls,  obliged  our  Persian  to  profess 
what  is  called  the  Metempsychosis^  or  the  migration  of  souls  through  different 
bodies.  For  he  supposed,  only  a  limited  and  definite  number  of  souls  were 
thrust  into  material  bodies ;  and  they  who  think  so,  must  suppose  that  when 
souls  go  out  of  their  bodies,  they  pass  into  new  one& 

Respecting  the  generation  of  Eve^  nothing  has  reached  us  in  the  writings  of 
Manes.  But  Tyrho,  (in  the  Acta  AreheUxiy  \  10.  p.  20.)  repeats  as  his,  the  following 
words :  Evam  quoque  similiter  fecerunt,  dantes  ei  de  concupiBcientia  sua  ad  dedpi- 
endum  Adam.  From  this  declaration  it  is  manifest,  that  Eve  was  of  a  worse 
character,  and  had  more  depraved  matter  in  her  composition,  than  her  husband. 
For  in  Adam,  into  whom  his  father  had  infused  the  greatest  part  of  the  light, 
there  was,  as  we  shall  soon  show,  more  of  light  and  goodness  than  of  darkness 
and  evil  matter :  but  in  Eve  there  was  a  leas  quantity  of  light,  and  a  far  greater 
quantity  of  darkness  or  propension  to  pleasures.  This  Tyrho  indicates,  by  the 
words :  Dantes  ei  de  concupiscenti^  sua.  And  such  a  character  was  neceasaiy 
to  her ;  as  it  was  by  her,  that  the  cause  and  author  of  all  evil,  wished  his  son 
to  be  induced  to  apostatize  from  right  reason.  Theodoret  tells  us,  (Haret 
Fabul.  L  i.  c.  26.  p.  213.)  that  Eve  had  no  rational  soul,  when  she  was  bom ; 
but  that  a  certain  male  virgin,  named  JotU  and  Daughter  tf  Lights  afterwards 
imbued  her  with  light  or  a  rational  soul.    And  it  may  be,  that  Manes  so  taught 
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For,  as  the  Prince  of  evil  had  exhausted  the  whole  mass  of  light  in  generating 
Adam,  he  could  impart  nothing  to  Eve,  except  a  sentient  soul.  But  this  part 
of  the  fable,  from  the  want  of  documents  to  elucidate  it,  must  be  left  very  much 
in  the  dark.  Yet  the  longer  I  ponder  and  consider  the  fable  of  Manes,  the 
more  certain  I  become,  that  Eve  was  born  long  after  Adam,  and  after  our  world 
was  established.  And  I  hope  those  will  agree  with  me,  in  this  point,  who  may 
peruse  what  I  am  about  to  say  respecting  Manes'  views  of  Adam's  sin. 

(2)  What  all  Christians  believe,  on  the  authority  of  the  inspired  writer 
Moses,  that  Adam  apostatized  from  God,  and  was  enticed  into  sin  by  the  Prince 
of  hell, — MaTi^  also  confessed;  yet  he  explained  the  matter  very  differently 
from  other  Christians.  What  the  ancients  state,  and  among  them  Augustine 
who  had  read  Manichsean  books,  respecting  the  opinions  of  Manes  in  regard  to 
the  sin  of  the  first  man,  are  so  various  and  so  discordant,  that  the  most  ingeni- 
ous cannot  reconcile  them.  Some  of  them  listened  too  much  to  rumors,  others 
confounded  certain  Gnostic  notions  with  the  opinions  of  Manes^  and  [p.  810.] 
others  appear  to  have  misrepresented  the  truth,  from  their  hatred  of  the  sect. 
Therefore  laying  aside  and  disregarding  the  dubious,  the  uncertain,  the  false 
and  the  contradictory,  I  will  first  bring  forward  the  testimonies  which  have 
most  authority ;  and  then  from  these  will  endeavor,  as  far  as  possible,  to  elicit 
the  true  sentiments  of  Manes  and  arrange  them  methodically.  Three  passages 
embrace  the  whole  subject  The  first  is  from  Ty-Ao,  (in  the  Acta  Disput  Ar- 
chelai, )  10.  p.  17.)  who  tells  us,  that  Manes  converted  the  Mosaic  account  of 
Adam's  trauBgression  into  an  aUegory :  Paradisus  autem,  qui  vocatur  mundus, 
et  arbores,  quae  in  ipso  sunt,  concupiscentiae  sunt :  (An  incorrect  statement,  as 
appears  from  what  is  said  afterwards :)  et  ceterne  seductiones  corrumpentes  cogi- 
tatloi^es  hominum.  Concupiscencies,  then,  are  not  inordinate  emotions  of  the 
human  mind  or  wUl,  but  real  things^  which  stir  up  and  excite  those  emotions  or 
lusts  of  the  man.  Tyrbo  adds :  Arborem  scientiae  boni  et  mali  esse  ipsum  Je- 
sum,  quo  duce  ac  magistro  homines  bonum  malo  secernere  discunt  This  ma- 
nifestly contradicts  what  he  had  before  said.  For,  if  the  trees  of  Paradise  were 
sensible  objects,  which  the  man  craved  and  desired,  how  could  the  tree  of  know- 
ledge of  good  and  evil  be  Jesus  ?  I  suppose,  Manes  likened  Jesus  to  that  tree, 
and  that  Tyrbo  converted  the  metaphor  into  a  dogma. — The  second,  a  very  no- 
ticeable passage,  is  from  Manes  himself,  (Epistola  ad  filiam  Menoch,  which  is 
preserved  in  the  unfinished  work  of  Augustine,  contra  Julianum  Pelagianum, 
L.  iii.  0pp.  tom.  x.  p.  832.)  :  Operae  pretium  est  advertere,  quia  .prima  anima, 
quae  a  Deo  luminis  manavit,  accepit  fabricam  istam  corporis,  ut  eam  fraeno  suo 
regeret  Venit  mandatum,  peccatum  revixit,  quod  videbatur  captivum :  invenit 
articulos  suos  Diabolus  (i.  e.  an  occasion,  suited  to  his  purpose,)  materiam  con- 
cupiscentiae in  eam  seduxit  et  per  illam  occidit.  Lex  quidem  sancta,sed  sancta  sano- 
tae,  et  mandatum  et  justum  et  bonum,  sed  justae  et  bonae.  I  will  here  subjoin  an 
extract  from  Augustine^ srep\y  to  Julian,  which  affords  light  on  this  subject.  Augus- 
tine, aiming  to  convict  Ju2tan  of  coinciding  with  Manes,  by  means  of  this  Epistle, 
says :  Manichaeus  non  hoc  de  homine,  sed  de  anim&  bona  dicit,  quam  Dei  partem 
atque  naturam — opinatur  -  -  in  homine  perconcupiscentiamdecipi.  Quamconcn- 
piscentiam  non  vitium  substantiae  bonae,  sed  malam  vult  esse  substantiam.  Mala 
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non  vacaum  fuisse  dicit  Adam,  sed  e;us  minus  hdmisse,  muUoque  plus  lueis.  Th« 
third  pHHsnge  is  from  Avgustine,  (de  moribas  ecclesiae  CathoHcae  etManichae- 
orum,  L.  ii.c.  19. 0pp.  torn.  i.  p.  552.)  :  Talis  apud  vos  opinio  de  Adnm  et  Ev»: 
long^a  fuhula  est,  sed  ex  ea  id  attingam,  quod  in  praesentia  satis  est  Adam  diei- 
tia,  sic  a  parentibus  suis  genitum,  abortivis  illis  principibus  tenebraram,  ut  maxi- 
mam  partem  lucis  haberet  in  anima  et  perexiguam  gentis  adversae.  Qui  cum 
suncte  viverct  propter  exsuperantem  copiam  boni,  commotnra  tamen  in  eo  fuisse 
[p.  811.]  adversam  iliam  partem,  ut  ad  concubitum  deelinaretur ;  ita  euro  lapsura 
esse  atque  peccassc,  sed  vixisse  postea  aanctiorem.  A  Manichaean,  whom  August" 
ine  hud  previously  mentioned  for  exemplification,  when  he  was  severely  bastina- 
doed for  deflowering  a  virgin,  relying  upon  this  doctrine,  clamabat,  ut  sibi  ex 
auctoritate  Maniehaei  parvcretur,  Adam  primum  heroem  (so  all  the  copies  read; 
but  I  think  it  should  read  hominem.  For  in  what  sense  could  Adam,  the  son  of 
the  evil  Demon,  be  called  a  hero  by  the  Manichaeans  ?)  peccavisse,  et  post  pec- 
catum  fuisse  aanctiorem. — ^Whoever  will  carefully  consider  the  things  above 
atated  in  these  passages,  some  of  them  clearly  and  others  obscurely,  and  will 
compare  with  them  what  has  been  already  proved,  and  particularly  what  we 
have  said  respecting  Eve,  the  mother  of  the  human  race;  unless  I  greatly  mis- 
judge, will  be  able  to  form  no  other  conception  of  Mane^  opinion  in  regard  to 
the  sin  of  the  first  man,  than  as  follows : — First,  When  the  Prince  of  evil  had 
pla(*,ed  in  safety  those  souls  or  particles  of  divine  light,  which  the  Living  Spiril 
bad  been  commissioned  by  God  to  recover,  and  they  were  now  all  enclosed  in 
the  single  body  of  Adam,  the  offspring  of  the  Prince  of  darkness;  the  first  car© 
of  God  was,  to  prevent  Adam  from  neglecting,  and  dissipating  by  carnal  cnpu. 
lation,  that  immense  treasure  of  light  which  was  stored  up  in  him. — Secondly, 
He  therefore  placed  him  in  some  part  of  that  world,  which  the  Living  Spirit 
had  been  instructed  to  fabricate ;  and  commanded  him  to  watch  carefully,  lest 
what  was  of  a  divine  nature  in  him  should  be  overcome  by  the  assaults  of  the 
body  and  of  the  evil  soul  or  concupiscence.  The  fact  that  God  gave  a  law  to 
Adam,  is  most  clearly  stated  by  Manes ;  who  says,  that  the  substance  of  the 
law  was :  Ut  Adamus,  freno  aninuc  divimc,  corpus  (naturally  inclined  to  lu.st) 
regeret.  I  therefore  wonder  that  Fau^tus,  a  disciple  of  Manes,  (apud  August 
L.  xxii.  c.  4.  p.  258.)  should  censure  the  Mosaic  history  of  the  first  human  be- 
ings, because,  (as  he  says)  :  Deus  in  ea  fingutur  ignarus  futuri,  ut  prseceptum  il- 
lud,  quod  non  esset  servaturus  Adam,  ei  mandaret.  When  uttering  this  he 
roust  have  forgotten  the  written  statements  of  Manes.  It  is  certain,  as  we  have 
before  put  beyond  controversy,  that  the  God  of  the  Manichaeans  was  ignorani 
of  (he  future;  and  he  did  give  a  law  to  Adam,  which  he  was  not  to  keep. — 
Thirdly,  Adam  could,  wilh  a  little  pains,  have  kept  the  law  which  God  gave 
him.  For  although  the  collection  of  souls  or  the  mass  of  light,  which  his  fa- 
ther  had  committed  to  him,  was  resident  in  a  malignant  body,  and  also  con- 
nected with  a  turbulent  and  vicious  soul;  yet  the  portion  of  the  divine  nature 
which  he  possessed  was  far  greater  and  more  abundant,  than  the  portion  of  de- 
praved matter  with  which  it  was  surrounded.  Nor  is  this  unaccountable :  for 
the  whole  mass  of  light,  which  the  entire  race  of  darkness  had  seized  upon,  was 
coliected  and  deposited  in  him :  so  that  he  had  only  one  evil  and  vicious  soul, 
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bnt  good  ones  innnmerable. — Fourthly^  Therefore,  Adam,  for  some  time,  being 
mindful  of  the  divine  law,  lived  a  holy  life,  and  curbed  the  emotions  of  desire, 
by  sound  reason. — Fiflhlyt  fiut  this  continence  portended  great  danger  to  the 
wishes  of  the  Prince  of  evil.  For  if  Adam  should  persevere  in  it,  the  [p.  812.] 
whole  band  of  souls  latent  in  him,  on  the  extinction  of  his  body,  would  soar 
aloft  to  the  world  of  light,  and  deprive  the  Demon  of  all  hope  of  founding  for 
himself  a  kingdom. — Sixthly  The  Prince  of  darkness  perceiving  this,  generated 
a  most  beautiful  woman,  who  was  to  allure  Adam  to  sin,  or  to  enkindle  in  him 
that  desire  which  was  kept  in  subjection  by  the  divine  souls.  She  at  first  had 
only  a  sentient  and  vicious  soul,  because  her  father  hod  previously  divested 
himself  of  all  light.  But  God,  wishing  to  mnke  her  better,  and  to  prevent 
Adam's  sinning,  added  to  her  sentient  soul  a  divine  and  good  bouI,  by  means 
of  a  celestial  Being  named  the  Daughter  of  Light,  But  this  good  soul  was  too 
weak,  to  subdue  and  hold  in  subjection  that  moss  of  depraved  matter,  of  which 
Eve  was  composed. — S^xenthly,  The  result  therefore  was  as  the  Prince  of  evil 
wished.  For  Eve, in  whom  desire  wns  more  powerful  than  reason,  kindled  aflame 
in  Adam.  And,  overcome  by  her  blandishments,  he  yielded  to  her  solicitations, 
and  lay  with  her.  And  thus  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  the  fruit  of 
which  ruined  man,  was  Eve :  and  the  sin  of  Adam  was,  intercouse  with  the  wife 
provided  for  him  by  the  Prince  of  evil. 

(3)  What  Manes  thought  of  man^  cannot  be  unintelligible  to  those  who 
have  read  with  moderate  care  the  preceding  discussions.  And  yet  this  subject 
demands  some  attention,  especially  in  regard  to  the  souL  Manes  constituted 
man  with  two  souls,  the  one  good  and  the  other  evil,  and  a  body  altogether  evil. 
And  not  only  was  the  body  propagated  from  the  parents,  but  likewise  both 
Bouls,  though  in  a  different  manner.  For  the  body  is  begotten  by  a  body,  and 
the  soul  by  or  from  a  soul.  Manes  will  explain  this  shortly. — To  begin  with 
the  body:  It  is  clear,  that  the  body  consists  wholly  of  depraved  and  vicious 
matter.  For  when  all  the  celestial  matter,  now  mixed  with  the  depraved  mat- 
ter, shall  have  escaped  and  evaporated,  the  impure  residuum  and  malignant 
dregs  constitute  the  human  body.  Augttstine  is  eloquent  in  explaining  this  doc- 
trine, (de  moribus  Manichsorum,  L.  ii.  c.  15.  0pp.  tom.  i.  p.  643.):  Games  jam 
de  ipsis  sordibus  dicitis  esse  concretos.  Fugit  enim  aliquid  pnrtis  illius  divine, 
ut  perhibetis,  dnm  fruges  et  poma  carpuntur ;  fugit,  cum  afi9iguntur  vel  terendo, 
Tel  molendo,  vel  coquendo,  vel  etiom  raordendo  atque  mandendo.  Fugit  etiam 
in  omnibus  motibus  animalium  vel  cum  gestiunt,  vel  cum  excrcentur,  vel  cum 
laborant.  -  -  Fugit  etiam  in  ipsa  quiete  nostra  dum  in  corpore  ilia,  quae  appel- 
latur  digestio,  interiore  calore  conficitur.  Atque  ita  tot  occasionibus  fugiente 
divina  naturft,  quiddam  sordidissimum  remanet,  unde  per  concubitum  caro  for- 
metnr.  -  -  Quo  circa  cum  anima  etiam  carnem  deseruerit,  nimias  sordes  reli- 
quas  fieri  Hence  all  bodies  belong,  not  to  God,  but  to  his  adversary,  the 
Prince  of  darkness;  who  forms  and  fabricates  them  by  means  of  lust,  which 
eomes  from  him.  In  his  Epistle  to  Menoch,  (in  Augustine's  unfinished  work 
against  Julian,  L.  iii.  0pp.  tom.  x.  p.  828.)  Manes  says:  Sicut  auctor  [p.  813.] 
animarum  Deus  est,  ita  corporum  auctor  per  concupiscentiam  (which  passed 
firom  him  into  the  evil  soul,)  Diabolus  est,  ut  in  viscatorio  Diaboli  per  concupis- 
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centiam  moliem  (Here  seems  to  be  something  wrong  in  the  langoage,  but  the 
sense  is  clear.  Manes  (I  suppose)  would  say,  that  women  now,  as  formerly 
Eve,  is  the  bird-lime  of  the  Prince  of  evil,  by  which  he  enkindles  Just  in  men, 
and  entraps  them.)  Unde  Diabolus  aucupatur  non  animas,  sed  corpora  sive 
per  visum,  sive  per  tactum,  sive  per  auditum,  slve  per  odoratum,  sive  per  gus- 
tum.  (Good  souls,  being  of  a  celestial  nature,  and  free  from  all  emotions  and 
desires,  cannot  possibly  be  ensnared,  or  have  lustful  feelings  excited  in  them. 
But  bodies,  in  which  evil  and  concupiscent  souls  reside,  can  be  inanared  or 
stimulated  to  sin,  by  means  of  the  five  bodily  senses.)  Tolle  denique  malignai 
hujus  stirpis  radicem,  et  statim  te  ipsam  spiritalem  oontemplaris. 

That  Manes  assigned  two  souls  to  men,  is  most  certain.  See  AvgusiMs 
unfinished  work  against  Julian,  (L.  iii.  p.  828.) :  Duas  simul  animas  in  uno  homi- 
ne  ease  delirant,  unam  malam,  alteram  bonam,  de  suis  diversis  Principiia  eman> 
antes.  And  there  is  extant  a  Tract  of  Augitsliney  (0pp.  tom.  viiL  p.  66  &c.)  in- 
titled:  Libellus  de  duabus  animabus  contra  Manichsos.  But  whoever  shall  ex- 
pect to  gain  from  it  a  full  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  Manichaean  doctrine, 
concerning  the  soul,  will  find  his  expectations  disappointed  in  the  perasaL  For 
the  author  disputes  against  the  doctrine  in  a  general  way,  and  without  defining 
and  explaining  it  Indeed,  Augustine  confesses,  though  obscurely,  in  his  un- 
finished work,  (L.  iii  p.  828.)  that  he  did  not  fully  and  intirely  understand  the 
doctrine  of  his  antagonist  concerning  the  soul.  I  can  believe,  that  both  Manes 
and  his  disciples  expressed  themselves  differently  at  different  limes,  on  this  as 
on  many  other  subjects.  I  will  state  what  can  be  ascertained  in  regard  to  it. — 
The  evil  soul  comes  from  the  Prince  of  evil,  and  is  the  seat  of  all  the  passions, 
lusts,  appetites,  and  desires,  by  which  men  are  agitated  and  led  astray;  but  the 
good  soul  is  a  daughter  of  light,  and  of  a  divine  nature,  and  cannot  become  ex- 
cited, nor  crave  any  of  the  external  objects  that  meet  the  senses.  This  depraved 
soul  is  attached  to  the  body,  and  is  excited  and  impelled  to  concupiscence,  by 
the  objects  presented  to  the  five  senses.  This,  I  think,  is  clear,  from  the  passage 
of  Manes  before  cited,  in  which  ho  says :  Diabolus  aucupatur  non  animas  (I  e. 
not  the  good  souls,)  sed  corpora,  (in  which  the  vicious  soul  resides,)  by  means 
of  the  five  senses.  This  soul  is  propagated,  with  the  body,  &om  the  parent  to 
the  child.  Says  Manes,  in  his  Epistle  to  Menoch,  (apud  August,  Operis  imperf. 
L.  iii.  p.  829.) :  Caro  (i.  e.  the  body,  in  which  resides  the  soul  that  is  evil  by 
nature,)  adversatur  spiritui,  quia  filia  concupiscentise  est,  et  spiritus  cami,  quia 
filius  animae  est.  Quare  vide,  quam  stulti  sint,  qui  dicunt,  hoc  figmentum  (the 
animated  body)  a  Deo  bono  esse  condituro,  quod  certi  sunt  a  spiritu  concupis- 
[p.  814.]  centiae  gignL  Parents  obtain  those  souls,  which  they  impart  to  their 
children,  through  the  aliments  they  use.  For  all  matter,  and  all  the  five  ele- 
ments of  it,  the  Manichseans  supposed  to  be  animated  or  full  of  souls ;  and  this 
they  supposed,  not  only  of  bad  matter,  but  also  of  good  matter.  Therefore, 
whenever  people  nourish  their  bodies  with  flesh,  wine,  and  other  nutritious  sub- 
stances, they  take  therewith  into  their  bodies,  the  turbulent  and  vicious  soul 
latent  in  those  substances.  And  consequently,  it  must  be,  that  the  children  pro- 
created from  their  bodies,  receive  also  that  root  of  all  evils. — If  now  it  be  asked, 
to  which  of  the  five  elements,  of  which  all  things  are  composed,  the  evil  soul 
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belonged  1 — (for  the  Manicb»an8  reeognized  no  Beings  as  simple  essences,  and 
void  of  matter,)  I  suppose,  it  was  a  portion  of  tmokej  or  the  bad  eiher.  For  the 
Prince  of  darkness  lives  and  dwells  in  smoke,  or  in  the  thick  morkcy  ether;  and 
he  consists  of  smoke  or  malignant  ether,  jast  as  God  does  of  light  And  as  evil 
souls  are  descended  from  him,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  that  they  will  possess  the 
same  nature  with  theur  parent  Therefore,  the  depraved  soul  of  the  Manichss- 
ans,  was  a  portion  of  smoke  or  bad  ether,  which  is  diffused  through  all  matter, 
and  from  it  is  transfused  into  all  human  bodies. 

Its  opposite,  the  good  soul,  is  a  particle  of  celestial  light  Of  this,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  But  whether  it  is  a  portion  of  that  divine  nature  or  light,  of 
which  God  himself  consists,  or  whether  it  belongs  to  that  celestial  element, 
which  the  Manichseans  denominated  light,  is  not  equally  certain.  The  ancient 
adversaries  of  the  Manichnans,  TOus,  Augustine,  and  the  others,  affirm  in  many 
places,  that  the  good  soul  of  the  Manichasans  was  a  part  of  God  himself.  Read 
merely  the  Tract  of  Augustine  de  duabus  animabus,  in  the  beginning  of  which, 
he  several  times  declares  the  good  soul  of  the  Manichseans  to  be  de  substantid 
Deu  But  Beausobre  takes  great  pains  to  prove,  that  the  ancients  erred  in  this 
matter,  and  that  the  good  soul  is  only  a  portion  of  the  celestial  elements.  To 
me  the  point  appears  doubtful :  because  the  doctrine  of  the  Manichteans  respeot- 
ing  the  soul  is  nowhere  explained  with  sufficient  clearness.  ManeSt  in  a  passage 
soon  to  be  adduced,  calls  the  soul  divince  slirpis  fructum  :  but  this  is  ambigu- 
ous, and  may  be  understood  either  way.  The  good  soul  is  propagated :  but  in 
what  manner.  Manes  himself  seems  not  to  know ;  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  he  is 
not  self-consistent  in  regard  to  the  soul.  But  let  us  hear  him  descanting  on 
the  subject,  in  his  Epistle  to  his  daughter  Menoch,  (apud  August.  Operis  imperf. 
L.  iii.  p.  828.)  where  he  thus  addresses  the  lady :  Gratia  tibi,  et  salua  a  Deo 
nostro,  qui  est  revera  verus  Deus,  tribuatnr,  ipseque  tuam  mentem  illuatret  et 
justitlam  suam  tibimet  revelet,  quia  es  divinse  stirpis  fructus.  -  -  -  Per  quos  et 
tu  splendida  reddita  es,  agnoscendo  qualiter  prins  faeris,  ex  quo  genere  anima- 
rum  emanaveris,  quod  est  confusum  omnibus  corporibus  et  saporibus  [p.  815.] 
et  speciebus  variis  cohseret  Nam  sicut  anirruB  gignuntur  animabu^y  ita  figmen- 
tum  corporis  a  corporis  naturd  digeritnr.  Quod  ergo  nascitur  de  carne,  caro 
est,  et  quod  de  spiritu,  spiritus  est :  »piritum  autem  animam  intellige,  anima  de 
animft,  caro  de  carne.  -  -  Caro  enim  adversatur  spiritui,  quia  filia  concupiscentin 
est :  et  spiritus  cami,  quia  iilius  anirose  est  Manes  here  seems  explicitly  to 
support  the  opinion  of  those  who  make  souls  originate  from  souls.  And  hence 
Julian  the  Pelagian,  who  wished  to  prove  Augustine  to  be  a  Manichsan  in  his 
doctrine  of  the  soul,  says :  Cognoscis  nempe,  quomodo  signatissime  Manichseus 
traducem  confirmet  animarum,  et  quo  testimonio  utatur  ad  vituperationem  car- 
nis,  illo  videlicet,  quod  in  ore  vestro  versatur,  id  est,  Quod  nascitur  de  came, 
caro  est,  et  quod  de  spiritu,  spiritus  est  Augustine  here  hesitates,  and  knows 
not  what  reply  to  make.  He  first  says :  Nescire  se  banc  epistolam  ManichsL 
This  perhaps  was  true ;  but  it  was  nothing  to  the  purpose.  He  then  adds, 
Th.Mt  if  Manes  wrote  so,  he  contradicted  himself:  Si  hoc  dixit  Mainchaeus,  quid 
mirum  eat,  quod  se  ipse  destruxit  ?  This  is  no  mistake :  for  the  opinion,  which 
Manes  here  seems  to  profess,  in  regard  to  the  propagation  of  souls,  evidently 
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disagrees  with  his  other  opinions  respecting  the  generation  of  man,  the  world, 
and  other  subjects.  Finally,  he  says  he  does  not  know  the  opinion  of  Manes 
respecting  the  soul ;  and  he  is  not  disposed  to  inquire  into  it :  Quomodo  dicat 
Manichaeus  animaa  nasci,  ad  nos  quid  pertinet  ?  But  1  wonder,  the  acute  Atc- 
gusline  should  not  perceive,  that  the  very  words  of  Manes  before  us,  contain 
enough  to  overthrow  this  opinion  of  the  generation  of  souls  by  souls.  For 
Manes  says  to  his  daughter,  whom  he  is  addres^ting :  Animam  emanasse  de  illo 
animarum  genere,  quod  est  confnsum  omnibus  corporibus  et  sAporibus  et  spe* 
ciebus  variis  cohaeret  If  Manes  said  this  in  reference  to  the  good  soul  of  his 
daughter,  then  that  soul  was  not  born  of  the  soul  of  her  parents ;  but  it  came 
into  their  bodies  with  their  food  and  drink,  and  thence  passed  into  their  daughter. 
That  Manes  had  reference  to  the  evil  soul,  I  see  no  reason  at  all  to  believe. 
And  hence,  either  the  doctrine  of  Manes  concerning  the  soul,  was  incoherent 
and  a  compound  of  contradictions, — which  perhaps  was  the  fact ;  or  we  must 
suppose,  that  when  he  said.  Souls  are  the  daughters  of  sotils,  he  only  meant, 
that  all  good  souls  descended  from  that  mass  of  light  or  souls,  which  the  Prince 
of  darkness  had  got  into  his  power.  Yet  no  small  portion  of  tliose  souls  re- 
sides in  herbs  and  trees  and  animals ;  because  the  souls  of  men  which  are  not 
purgated,  migrate  at  death  into  various  kinds  of  bodies,  from  whicii  in  process 
of  time  they  return  into  men.  And  thus  Avgusiine  himself  explains  the  Mani- 
ehnan  doctrine,  in  another  place,  (contra  duas  Epistolas  Pelagianorum,  h.  iv.  c. 
[p.  816.]  4. 0pp.  tom.  X.  p.  310.) :  Dicunt  Mnnichsei  animan  bonam,  partem  scilicet 
Dei,  pro  meritis  inquinationis  suae  per  cibum  et  potum,  in  quibus  antea  colligata 
est,  venire  in  honiinem  atque  ita  per  concubitum  carnis  vinculo  colligarL — Let 
lis  proceed  to  other  points.  This  good  soul,  being  of  celestial  origin,  and  nothing 
celestial  being  able  to  put  off  or  change  its  nature,  must  be  holy  and  just  and 
good,  and  it  cannot  lose  its  holiness  even  in  the  body.  It  may  indeed  become 
debilitated,  or  its  natural  energy  and  power  may  be  impeded,  by  the  body  to 
which  it  is  joined,  and  by  the  evil  soul  its  associate ;  but  it  is  absolutely  im- 
possible for  it  to  become  corrupted  or  vitiated,  or  to  harbor  lusts  and  passions. 
Whatever  enormities  and  crimes,  therefore,  are  committed  by  men,  they  all  per-* 
tain  to  the  evil  soul  and  the  body ;  and  when  they  are  committed,  the  good  soul 
dissents,  is  unwilling,  and  reluctating.  Says  Augustine^  (Operis  imperf.  K  ilL 
p.  829.):  Spirit um  concupiscentiae  Manichaei  substantiam  dicunt  esse  malam, 
non  vitium  substantiae  bonae,  quo  caro  concupiscit  adversus  Spiritum.  But  let 
us  hear  Manes  himself.  In  his  Epistle  to  Menoch^  (1.  c.  p.  828, 829.)  he  warmly 
contends  that  the  good  soul  cannot  do  wrong  or  sin :  Cum  animo  noUnle  coeunt 
et  secretis  pudoribus  gerunt,  quo  tempore  odio  habent  lucem,  nti  ne  manifes- 
tentur  opera  eorum.  Cujus  rei  gratili  ait  Apostolus:  Non  est  volentis:  ut 
subaudiatur,  hoc  opus.  Sive  enim  bonum  geramus,  non  est  carnis :'  quia  mani- 
festa  sunt  opera  carnis,  quae  sunt  fornicatio,  &c.  She  malum  geramus,  non  est 
animoi :  quia  fructus  Spiritus  pax,  gaudium  est.  Denique  clamat  et  ad  Roma- 
nes Apostolus :  Non  bonum,  quod  volo,  ago,  sed  mal\im  operor,  quod  exhorreo. 
Videtis  vocem  animae  contumacis,  contra  concupiscentiam  defendentem  liber- 
tatem  animae.  Dolebat  enim,  quia  pecatum,  id  est,  Diabolus  operaretur  in  se 
omnem  concupiscentiam.    Legalis  auctoritas  indicat  malum  ejus,  cum  omnes 
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ejus  USU8  vitaperat,  qnos  caro  miratiir  et  landat :  omnia  enim  amaritado  eon- 
enpiacentiae  suavis  est  animae,  per  quam  nutritur  anima  et  ad  vigorem  accitur. 
Denique  coercentis  se  ab  omni  usu  concupiscentiae  animus  vigilat,  ditatur  et 
crescit :  per  usum  autem  concupiscentiae  consuevit  decrescere.  He  adds  other 
things  of  the  same  nature ;  but  I  omit  them,  because  these  are  sufficient  to  ex- 
hibit his  opinion. — Yet,  in  a  certain  way,  all  the  sins  of  the  depraved  and 
▼iciouB  soul,  pertain  also  to  the  good  soul.  For  this  soul  is  required  to  repress 
the  passions  and  lusts  of  the  evil  soul,  and  to  keep  it  in  subjection :  and  it  has 
ability  to  fulfil  this  divine  command.  If,  therefore,  it  is  neglectful  of  its  duty, 
and  suffers  the  lust  of  the  evil  soul  to  predominate,  it  is  not  only  weakened 
thereby,  but  it  contracts  guilt,  and,  in  a  sense,  sins  through  the  evil  soul,  which 
it  ought  to  restrain.  That  Manes  so  thought,  is  manifest  from  his  commend- 
ing penitence,  and  promising  forgiveness  of  sins  to  the  penitent.  Sec  [p.  817.] 
Augustin£s  Tract  de  duabas  animabus,  (c.  12.  p.  64.) :  nunquam  negaverunt, 
dari  veniam  peccatorum,  cum  fuerit  ad  Deum  quisque  conversus :  nunquam  diz- 
erunt  (ut  alia  multa)  quod  Scripturis  divinis  hoc  quispiam  corrupter  inseruerit 
And  (ch.  14.  p.  65.)  :  Inter  omnes  sanos  constat,  et  quod  ipsi  Manichaei  non 
solum  fatentur,  sed  et  praecipiunt,  utile  esse  poenitere  peccatL  Augustine^  in 
this  place,  slily  asks  the  Manichaeans,  Whether  it  is  the  good  soul  or  the  bad 
one  that  repents  ?  And  he  says :  Si  animam  tenebrarum  peccati  pcenitet,  non 
est  de  substantia  summi  mali :  (Well  said !)  Si  animam  lucis,  non  est  de  sub- 
stantia summi  boni.  (This  argument,  the  Manichaeans  would  easily  answer. 
For  they  would  say,  The  good  soul  does  not  itself  sin,  but  by  permitting 
the  sins  of  the  evil  soul,  it  becomes  guilty.)  But  there  was  no  need  of  Augu^ 
tMs  asking  the  question,  since  it  is  manifest,  that  repentance  is  the  act  of  the 
good  soul  and  not  of  the  bad  one.  For  if  the  latter  could  feel  sorrow  for  its 
sins,  it  would  not  be  wholly  evil.  These  doctrines  of  Manes,  in  regard  to  the 
duty  and  the  powers  of  the  good  soul,  and  the  utility  of  repentance,  show,  that 
Manes  attributed  to  the  good  soul  not  merely  intelligence,  but  also  a  will, 
feelings,  and  emotions ;  notwithstanding  he  seems  to  exclude  from  it  all  incli- 
nation, desire,  and  passion.  And  yet,  to  tell  the  truth,  the  opinions  of  the  Ma- 
nichssans  respecting  the  two-fold  soul  of  man,  are  not  altogether  clear :  and 
hence  they,  as  well  as  their  founder,  appear  to  have  doubted  how  they  ought 
to  think,  and  to  have  expressed  their  opinions  in  dubious  and  equivocal  terms. 
Still,  from  what  they  have  said,  it  is  evident,  I  think,  that  those  are  mistaken, 
who  once  held,  or  now  hold,  that  the  Manichaeans  considered  the  soul  to  be  tied 
down  by  fate  and  necessity.  The  evil  soul  indeed  is  enslaved,  and,  by  its  very 
nature,  is  borne  on  to  all  kinds  of  concupiscence  and  wickedness.  But  the  good 
soul,  although  somewhat  weakened  and  fettered  by  its  evil  associate,  yet 
possesses  free  volition,  even  in  the  body ;  and  it  can,  according  to  its  pleasure, 
either  authoritatively  restrain  and  curb  its  associate,  or  suffer  it  to  be  guided  by 
its  depraved  instincts.  And  whenever  it  does  the  first  of  these,  it  advances  its 
own  interests,  gains  strength,  and  becomes  more  fit  for  a  return  to  the  world 
of  light ;  but  when  it  does  the  last,  it  incurs  salutary  chastisement  at  the  hands 
of  God. 
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Man  having  been  formed  by  the  Prince  of  darkness,  and  the 
souls,  those  daughters  of  light,  inclosed  in  his  body,  and  the 
celestial  elements  combined  with  matter  or  with  the  elements  of 
the  world  of  darkness ;  nothing  remained  for  God,  who  was  de- 
sirous of  rescuing  those  souls  and  the  celestial  elements,  except^ 
to  form  from  the  vitiated  matter  an  intermediate  world,  between 
[p.  818.]  the  world  of  light  and  that  of  darkness,  and  compound- 
ed of  both ;  which  should  aflford  to  men  a  domicile,  and  to  God 
a  suitable  opportunity  for  carrying  out  his  purpose  of  gradually 
extracting  the  souls  from  the  bodies,  and  separating  the  good 
matter  from  the  bad,  and  restoring  both  to  the  world  of  lightQ 
Therefore,  by  God's  command,  the  Living  Spirttj  who  had  already 
conquered  the  Prince  of  darkness,  constructed  this  our  world. 
In  doing  so,  he  first  fabricated  the  sun  and  moon,  from  matter 
that  had  not  been  corrupted ;  then,  from  that  which  was  but  lit- 
tle contaminated,  he  formed  the  ether,  and  the  stars  which  re- 
volve in  the  ether ;  and  lastly,  from  that  which  was  entirely  per- 
vaded by  depraved  matter,  he  constructed  this  our  eartkC)  And, 
as  the  son  of  the  First  Man,  whose  name  was  Jesus,  was  still  de- 
tained a  captive  in  the  bodies  of  the  Prince  of  darkness  and  his 
associates,  those  miserable  Beings  were  to  be  confined,  lest  they 
should  abscond  with  their  plunder :  and  therefore  the  Living  Spi- 
rit chained  them  to  the  stars.  This  measure  was  necessary  and 
wise,  and  on  many  accounts  exceedingly  usefril ;  and  yet  it  was 
a  source  of  troubles  and  dangers.  For  these  Princes  of  evil,  from 
the  stars  where  they  dwell,  not  only  lay  snares  for  good  minds, 
but  also  send  down  upon  our  world  hosts  of  evils,  pestilences^ 
thunders,  lightnings,  tempests,  war,  &c.(")  And  lest  so  vast  a 
world  should  fall  and  come  to  pieces,  a  very  powerful  Being 
from  the  world  of  light,  by  divine  command,  props  it  up  and 
sustains  it.  His  name  is  Omophorus,  significant  of  the  very  one- 
rous task  he  has  to  perform.  And  lest  he  should  succumb  under 
such  a  burden,  an  assistant  is  given  him,  to  hold  the  suspended 
orb  steady.  He  is  a  Being  equally  strong  and  robust,  and  bears 
the  name  of  Splenditenens.(*) 

(1)  That  our  world  waa  created,  according  to  Manes,  not  only  with  the 
knowledge  and  consent  of  God,  but  also  by  hia  command,  there  can  be  no 
doubt    And,  therefore,  those  do  him  injustice,  who  tell  ua  that  the  Prince  of 
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darkness  was  the  former  of  the  material  universe :  onless,  possibly,  they  mean 
no  more  than  that  the  Cause  of  all  evil  produced  the  occasion,  or,  if  you  choofl6» 
the  necessity  for  God  to  construct  the  world.  Says  Avgusiinej  (de  Haeres. 
c  42.  p.  1 1.)  :  Mundum  a  nature  boni,  hoc  eat,  a  naturft  Dei  (He  means  that 
Being  or  nature,  bom  of  God,  which  the  Manichaeans  called  the  Living  SpiriQ 
factum,  confitentur  quidem,  sed  de  commixtione  boni  et  mali,  quae  facta  esti 
quando  inter  se  utraque  nature  pugnavit  And  so  Augustine  explains  his  viewt 
in  other  passages.  Thus,  (contra  Faustum,  L  zz.  c  9.  p.  240.)  ;  Vos  [p.  819.] 
primum  hominem  cum  quinque  elementis  belligerantem  et  Sfdritum  polentem 
(who  is  also  called  vivens)  de  captivis  corporibus  gentis  tenebrarum,  an  potius 
de  membris  Dei  vestri  victis  atque  subjectis  mumdum  fabricantem  creditis.  See 
also  the  Exordium  of  his  first  Dispute  with  Fortunatus,  p.  67.  And  FortutuUus 
himself,  (in  this  first  dispute,  p.  72.)  says :  Constat,  non  esse  unam  substan. 
tiam,  licet  ex  unius  (bonae)  jussione  eadem  ad  compositionem  hi^us  mundi  et 
faciem  venerint.  Although  Foriunatris  here,  as  AiigxtslinA  himself  often,  says 
that  God  formed  the  world ;  yet  we  must  understand  it  to  have  been  only  by 
the  direction  or  command  of  God.  For  it  would  not  be  suitable  for  God  him- 
self, a  most  pure  and  holy  Being,  to  put  his  own  hand  to  the  work :  so  that,  what 
God  13  said  to  have  done,  he  only  caused  to  be  done  by  his  minister,  the  Living 
Spirit ;  whom  Alexander  of  Lycopolis  (contra  Manichaeos  p.  4.)  calls  J'n^rou^or. 
— The  causes  which  induced  God  to  order  a  world  formed,  from  impure  and 
defiled  matter,  may  be  understood  from  what  has  been  stated.  The  first  and 
principal  cause  was  the  human  race,  which,  as  God  could  easily  foresee,  would 
be  bom  and  propagated.  For  the  ^crafty  Prince  of  evil  had  collected  the 
whole  mass  of  souls  that  he  had  captured,  and  placed  them  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  Living  Spirit,  by  depositing  them  all  in  the  single  body  of  Adam : 
and  then  he  gave  him  Eve  for  a  wife,  and  Adam  overcome  by  her  blandish- 
ments had  begun  to  procreate  children.  By  this  artifice  the  liberation  of  souls, 
for  which  God  was  solicitous,  was  rendered  a  long  and  tedious  process ;  and 
during  its  continuance,  some  place  was  to  be  prepared  in  which  Adam  and  his 
posterity  might  reside.  This  cause  for  creating  the  world,  of  which  we  have 
heretofore  treatedtis  expressly  mentioned  by  Tyrbo^  (in  the  ActaDisput.  Archer 
2at  (  10.  p.  20.)  where,  having  spoken  of  the  formation  of  the  first  human 
beings  by    the   Prince  of  evil,  he  closes  the  passage  with  these  words: 

Et  propter  haec  (on  account  of  Adam  and  Eve,)  factum  est  figmentum  (the 
fabric)  mundi,  propter  fabricationem  nimimm  Principis  (malorum),  who  had 
made  the  first  man.  In  addition  to  this  first  cause,  there  was  another.  In  the 
conflict  of  the  Prince  of  darkness  with  the  First  Man,  celestial  matter  had  be- 
come completely  commingled  and  coherent  with  malignant  matter ;  and  to  sepa- 
rate it  from  the  evil  elementa,  and  restore  it  to  its  primitive  state,  which  was  the 
wish  of  God,  would  be  a  vast  undertaking,  and  would  require  a  very  long  time,  if 
that  matter  remained  in  a  confused  and  chaotic  state.  But  if  assorted  and  arrang- 
ed in  proper  order,  the  good  and  divine  might  with  greater  ense  be  severed  from 
the  evil  and  the  vicious ;  and  thus  in  a  shorter  time,  that  complete  separation 
which  God  desired,  might  be  effected.  See  Theodoret,  (Hnret  Fabul.  [p.  820.] 
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L.  i.  c.  26.  p.  213.)  Lastly,  the  matter  which  the  Living  Spirit  had  wrested 
from  the  grasp  of  the  Lord  of  evil,  was  not  all  of  one  kind ;  some  portions  of  it 
were  better,  purer  and  more  holy  than  others ;  for  some  portions  had  contract- 
ed more,  and  others  less  vitiosity  and  malignity  in  that  contest  And  this  diver- 
81  ty  in  the  condition  of  the  matter,  rendered  a  separation  and  distribution 
necessary. — The  pattern  for  the  new  world  he  was  about  to  form,  the  Liv~ 
ing  Spii-il  undoubtedly  borrowed  from  the  world  of  light  Our  world  contains 
the  same  elements  as  the  world  of  light,  although  our  elements  are  polluted ; 
and  they  are  arranged  in  the  same  order,  as  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  Our  world, 
therefore,  is  a  sort  of  picture  or  imnge  of  that  blessed  world,  where  God  and  the 
innumerable  host  of  his  iEons  dwell.  It  was  a  common  opinion  among  the  peo- 
ple of  the  East,  and  one  prevalent  among  the  Gnostics,  that  this  oar  world  was 
formed  ufter  the  model  of  the  upper  or  celestial  world.  Moreover  the  Mani- 
chaeans  divided  this  material  universe  into  two  parts,  the  heavens  and  the  earth. 
The  Heavens  they  reckoned  to  be  ten  in  number,  if  we  may  believe  Augustine; 
but  of  earths,  they  reckoned  but  eight  Thus  Augustine  says  to  Faustus,  (L 
xxii.  c.  19.  p327.):  Unde  scis,  octo  esse  terras  et  decem  coelos,  quod  Atlas 
mundum  ferat,  Splenditenensque  suspendat,  et  innumerabilia  talia,  unde  scis 
hec  ?  Plane,  inquis,  Manichseus  me  docuit  Sed  infeliz  credidisti,  neque  eaim 
vidistL  As  to  the  number  of  heavens,  I  make  no  question :  but  as  to  the  earths, 
I  have  abundant  reasons  for  doubt,  since  I  no  where  find  the  Manichaeans 
speaking  of  more  than  one  earth,  as  being  laid  upon  the  shoulders  of  thehr 
Omaphorus.  There  is  indeed  a  passage  in  the  Latin  version  of  the  Acta  ArchC' 
lai,  ({  7.  p.  11.)  which  resembles  that  o{  Augustine  i  Et  iterum  (Spiritus  vivens) 
creavit  terram,  et  sunl  octo.^  But  in  the  Greek  of  Epiphanius,  it  reads :  E'k  IsIm 
Uri>.  Creavit  terram  octupli  formft,  scu  specie.  And  this  reading  certainly  ac- 
cords better  with  the  preceding  noun,  terram,  of  the  singular  number ;  and  also 
with  the  whole  narration  of  Tyrbo,  who  uniformly  speaks  of  but  one  earth^  than 
it  does  with  the  words  of  the  Latin  translator,  who  seems  to  have  read  E*/ri  /I, 
instead  of  tie  h^n.  Neither  will  the  Manichaean  notion  of  a  single  world- 
bearer  or  Omophorus,  admit  of  more  earths  than  one.  For  how,  I  pray,  could 
that  one  Omophorus  carry  eight  worlds,  in  whatever  manner  you  arrange  them! 
I  therefore  suppose  that  Augustine  was  deceived,  either  by  the  ambiguity  of  the 
words,  or  perhaps  by  the  mistake  of  the  Latin  traslator  of  Archelaus,  and  be- 
lieved the  Manichaeans*  earth  to  be  an  octagon.  That  the  Manichaeans  assigned 
to  the  heavens  a  round  or  spherical  form,  Cosmos  Indicopleustes  alone  informs 
us,  (in  his  Topographia  Chistiana,  published  by  Monlfaucon  in  his  Nova  Collcctio 
Patrum  Grsecor.  torn.  ii.  L.  vi.  p.  270,  271.)  :  Meer<;^ctio/  riv  rt  iu^Aviv  r#siipofi/ii 
vo/uiforTic.  Manichaei  aestimant  coelum  sphaericum  esse.  This  passage  offers 
occasion  to  correct  a  striking  error  of  the  learned  Beausobre  (vol.  2.  p.  374.) 
[p.  821.]  He  asserts,  that  Cosmos  above  cited,  tells  us  that  Manes  was  an  ex- 
cellent mathematician :  and  this  testimony  of  Cosmas,  he  thinks,  is  a  strong 
proof  that  Manes  possessed  much  genius  and  learning.  For  he  supposes  Cos^ 
mas  to  be  speaking  of  Manes,  (L.  vi.  as  above,  p.  264.)  where  he  says: 
Mtx^fuou  dfi'fdf  »a\  xoyfov  Kxt  vtrif  irowojv  ifxirtifcv,  Vir  mechanicus  et  doG- 
tos,  multoa  peritift  rerum  superans.  But  tliis  eulogium  is  not  bestowed  by  Cos- 
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mas  on  our  Manes^  but  on  a  certain  Eg}'ptian  mathematician,  whose  name  was 
Anaslasius.  I  suppose  it  was  an  error  of  the  eye,  and  that  the  learned  man  read 
M*ftxSi^vy  instead  of  Mf;^*'"***'*  which  is  the  word  used  by  CosmsM. 

(2)  The  matter,  from  which  the  Living  Spirit  hnd  to  form  the  world  which 
God  commanded,  was  of  different  kinds.  Some  of  it  was  perfectly  pure,  having 
remained  uncontiiminated.  Another  portion  was  slightly  contaminated  with 
base  matter;  and  another  was  wholly  immersed  in  bad  matter.  Interspersed 
with  these  was  a  portion  of  the  depraved  elements,  or  evil  tire,  left  beiiind  by 
the  flying  leaders  of  darkness,  and  not  at  all  modified  by  the  celestial  elements. 
To  tiiis  very  different  condition  of  the  materials  to  be  used,  the  builder  of  the 
world  had  to  pay  attention  in  the  execution  of  his  work.  Manes,  or  the 
Magians,  from  whom  he  learned  his  doctrine,  had  to  so  imagine  things,  as  to  be 
able  to  account  for  the  great  dissimilarity  in  the  different  parts  of  this  material 
universe.  The  whole  system,  as  I  have  already  said,  was  absurd  and  futile,  and 
especially  if  tested  by  the  precepts  of  the  bible  and  of  sound  reason ;  but  if 
tried  by  the  opinions  and  conceptions  of  the  Persians  and  other  Oriental  nations, 
it  will  appear  more  tolerable;  and  there  really  was  genius  and  ingenuity  in  its 
conception  and  plan,  and  in  the  nice  adjustment  of  its  parts. — The  founder  of 
the  world,  therefore,  first  collected  and  arranged  that  celestial  matter,  which 
w*a8  not  defiled  with  the  contagion  of  evil,  and  had  remained  pure  and  uncon* 
taminated  by  the  war.  Of  the  good  fire  and  the  light,  he  constructed  the  sun; 
and  of  the  good  water,  he  formed  the  moon.  Thus  Tyrho,  (in  the  Acta  Disput 
Archelai, }  7.  p.  11.) :  Tunc  vivens  Spiritus  creavit  mundum,  et  indutus  alias  tres 
virtutes  deecendens  creavit  luminaria  (tov;  frnTr^fae,  the  sun  and  moon,)  quas  sunt 
reliquiae  animse,  ^  i^ri  t»c  ^ux*i  xif4«i'«A  (we  have  already  remarked,  that  Tyrbo 
calls  all  the  celestial  elements  ■i'^x*^*  animam;  for  they  were  all  animated,)  et 
fecit  ea  firmamentum  (rd  anfUtjum)  circumire.  Augustine,  (de  Hseres.  c.  46.  p.  1 1.) 
says :  Quas  itidem  naves  (we  shall  see  in  the  proper  place,  that  the  Manicheeana 
called  the  sun  and  moon  ships,  or  compared  them  to  ships,)  de  substanlUi  Dei 
purd  perhibent  fabricatas.  Lucemque  islam  corpoream  -  -  in  his  navibus  purissi' 
mam  credunt  And  not  inconsistent  with  this,  is  the  declaration,  (L.  xxi.  c.  4.  p.  251.): 
Solera  tam  magnum  bonum  putatis,  ut  nee  factum  (created  from  nothing,)  a 
Deo  putatis,  sed  prolatum  vel  missum  esse  credatis;  i.  e.  consists  of  celestial 
matter,  which  emanated  from  the  essence  of  God.  Compare,  besides  [p.  822.] 
others,  Simplicitts,  (on  Epictetus,  p.  167.)  and  Titus  of  Bostra,  (contra  Mani- 
ehseos,  p.  99.)  who  says:  Solem  Manichaeus  decernit  non  habere  mixtionem 
mali.  And  hence  the  Son  of  God  himself,  and  many  other  celestial  Beings  of 
the  highest  dignity  and  power,  have  fixed  their  residence  in  the  sun  and  moon. 
Whence  Faustus,  (apud  August  L.  xx.  c.  1.  p.  237.)  calls  the  sun  and  moon 
divina  Lumina, — ^Of  the  good  air  or  ether  that  remained  unpolluted,  I  find 
nothing  said.  But,  since  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  we  have  heretofore  remarked, 
dwells  in  the  ether  that  encompasses  our  earth,  and  he  cannot  possibly  have  in- 
tercourse with  corrupt  matter;  we  are  obliged  to  believe,  that  a  good  part  of 
the  celestial  ether,  in  the  battle  with  the  Prince  of  darkness,  escaped  the  con- 
tamination  of  the  smoke  or  bad  ether,  and  was  collected  together  by  the  Living 
Spirit. — The  pure  matter  being  properly  located,  the  framer  of  the  world  pro- 
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eeeded  to  that  which  had  only  a  small  portion  of  depraved  matter  mixed  wiA 
it.  Out  of  this  slightly  defiled  matter,  he  formed  the  heavens  and  the  stars. 
For  the  stars  emit  light,  though  less  in  quantity  and  more  obscure  than  the  sun 
and  moon.  And  therefore,  it  most  have  been  concluded,  that  a  considerable 
portion  of  light  is  in  the  heavens  and  the  stars,  though  they  are  not  intirely  free 
from  defilement  Says  Alexander  of  Lycopolis,  (contra  Manichaeos,p.  5  and  15.): 
To  ^1  if  /uiT^fdt  ytytfoi  «tfx/«  do'rffxs  *hi  rdv  ivf^vdv  a'ufJtirtifTa.,  Ex  partibtts 
autem  materiae  mediocri  a  pravitate  poUutis  fecit  sidera  et  universum  ccelom. 
Hence  Simplicius  (in  Epictetus,  p.  167.)  says,  The  Manichaeans  worshipped 
only  the  sun  and  moon,  rns  vou  dyn^tv  fco(^«(  'XSyofm  iu*rcvc,  quae  sidera 
dicunt  boni  (id  est,  Dei)  partem  esse;  but  the  other  heavenly  bodies,  they  des- 
pise, iis  Tfff  Tov  M,a.tuu  fjtoifas  Uravt  quae  ad  malum  (Daemonem)  pertineant 
Yet  these  declarations  properly  refer,  not  to  the  matter  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
but  to  the  inhalfitanis  of  those  bodies.  For,  as  we  shall  soon  show,  the  Demons 
dwell  in  them.  Says  Augustine,  (Confessiones,  L.  xiii.  c.  30.  Opp.  tom.  L  p.  181.): 
Dicnnt  te  fecisse  fabricas  coelornm  et  compositiones  siderum,  et  haec  non  de 
<uo,  (that  is,  not  from  matter  altogether  pure  and  celestial)  sed  jam  fuisse  alibi 
creata,  quae  tu  contraheres  et  compaginares  atqne  contexeres,  cum  de  hostibus 
victis  mundana  moenia  molireris. — After  the  heavens  and  the  stars,  the  world- 
builder  framed  this  earth;  as  Tyrho  clearly  asserts,  (in  the  Acta  Disput 
Archekti^  p.  11.) :  Kal  rdXiv  Utio't  «r«r  >»?.  Et  denuo  (after  making  the  heavens 
and  the  stars,)  terram  conficiebat.  The  earth  is  composed  of  that  portion  of 
matter,  which  contained  more  evil  than  good,  or  into  which  the  elements  of 
darkness  had  completely  insinuated  themselves.  Says  Tyrbo,  (1.  c  (  8.  p.  18.): 
Mundus  autem  ex  parte  materiae  (*rnf  vxnr,  so  the  Manichaeans  call  the  evil 
principle,)  plasmatus  est,  et  ideo  omnia  exterminabuntur,  or  will  be  destroyed. — 
Lastly,  such  matter  as  had  not  come  in  contact  with  any  portion  of  the  celestial 
matter, — as  the  bad  fire,  wind,  air,  and  water,  which  the  vanquished  princes  of 
[p.  823.]  darkness  had  left  behind,  he  cast  intirely  out  of  the  world,  and  erected 
strong  walls  to  keep  it  from  entering  and  destroying  it  before  the  appointed 
time.  Tyrbot  (1.  c.  p.  22.)  mentions:  rd  Tttx^t  vw  firyaxov  m/fid  murom  mag- 
ni  ignis,  murum  item  venti,  a^ris  et  aquae :  So  that  each  sort  of  evil  matter  ex- 
cluded from  our  world,  had  its  own  separate  wall,  to  keep  it  out  Augustine 
likewise  occasionally  mentions  the  mounds  (aggeres)^  by  which  God  excludes 
vicious  matter  from  our  world.  (See  his  Confessiones,  L.  xiii.  c.  30.  and  else- 
where.) But  at  the  end  of  the  world,  this  evil  and  devouring  fire  will  issue  from 
its  prison,  the  mounds  being  removed;  and  then  it  will  consume  and  destroy 
the  whole  fabric  of  our  world. 

(3)  Before  he  commenced  fabricating  the  world,  the  Living  Spirit  im- 
prisoned the  Prince  of  darkness,  and  his  associates  and  captains,  in  the  air. 
Tyrbo,  (in  the  Acta  Disput  Archelai,  p.  11.)  says:  Tunc  Spiritus  vivens  de- 
scendens  eduxit  principes  (tenebrarum)  et  crucifixit  eos  in  firmamento,  quod  est 
eonim  corpus,  (Greek,  e  \vtU  ivrHv  0-<3^«,)  sive  sphaera.  On  this  passage,  we 
may  remark,  first,  that  the  word  cruciJLxni  must  not  be  construed  t^o  rigorously. 
For,  as  we  shall  soon  see,  the  princes  of  evil  were  held  in  quite  free  custody, 
and,  at  theur  pleasure,  could  do  many  things  contrary  to  the  will  of  God.  Henee 
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erueyixii  mnst  mean  no  more  than  he  gtalumedj  required  (hem  to  reside.  Besides, 
the  Greek  of  Epiphanius  has  not  the  word  ia"rct^f*«-f >  but  itf-Tt^Ur^-t,  that  is,  he 
80  stationed  them,  that  they  could  not  change  their  residence,  he  assigned  them 
a  fixed  and  constant  abode.  Perhaps  this  reading  is  more  correct  than  that 
which  the  Latin  translator  of  the  Acta  Archelai  had  before  him :  and  yet  the 
latter  is  supported  by  Epiphanius  and  Damascemis,  who  retain  it.  What  fol- 
lows, namely,  that  the  firmament  is  the  corpus  {<r&/utA)  of  the  Demons,  is  so 
contrary  to  the  views  of  the  Manichaeans,  that  it  must  be  regarded  as  spurious. 
It  should  undoubtedly  read  ^w/ua,  domus,  or  domicUium.  The  heavens  are  the 
seat  or  house,  in  which  the  Living  Spirit  commanded  the  princes  of  darkness  to 
abide,  until  the  time  when  God  should  order  them  to  return  to  their  ancient 
abode.  This  heaven,  it  is  added,  is  a  sphere  or  globe.  Here,  therefore,  is  another 
passage,  beside  that  of  Cosmets,  adduced  while  treating  of  the  heavens,  from 
which  I  now  again  learn  that  the  Manichaeans  assigned  a  globular  form  to  the 
heavens. — ^This  passage  of  Tyrbo,  and  others  of  the  ancients  which  accord  with 
it,  only  indicate  in  general  the  place  where  the  authors  of  all  evils  are  detained. 
But  Beausobrey  (vol.  II.  p.  363.)  wishes  to  determine  precisely,  in  what  part  of 
the  air  or  heavens  they  are  located ;  and  he  thinks  he  proves,  by  the  authority 
of  Theodoretf  and  Simplicius,  that  they  were  confined  in  the  southern  regions  of 
the  sky.  But  vain  are  Uie  efforts  of  the  ingenious  man.  For  Simplicius,  (comment 
in  Epictet  p.  3. 12.)  and  Theodoret  (Haeret  Fabul.  L  I.  c  26. 0pp.  tom.iv.  p.  212.) 
merely  say,  that  Maiies  assigned  three  parts  to  God  or  the  world  of  light,  the  East, 
the  West,  and  the  North ;  and  only  one,  the  South,  to  the  Demon  or  the  [p.  824.] 
world  of  darkness.  Says  Theodoret^  and  with  him  Simplicius  agrees  perfectly: 
2;^f7v  rdf  /uiv  &th  r&rt  dfxrda  /u£^m,  ical  rh  fua,  ital  rA  Icirifia,  tjiv  ^l  uxtif  rA  forta, 
Tenuisse  Deum  (before  the  war  with  the  Prince  of  darkness,)  partes  Septen- 
trionales,  Orientales  et  Occidentales,  materiam  vero  Meridionales.  Thus,  by 
these  authorities,  the  position  of  the  world  of  darkness  is  indeed  defined ;  but 
not  the  residence  of  the  Demons,  beyond  our  earth,  since  they  were  vanquished 
by  the  Living  Spirit.  We  will  adduce  something  from  Augustine,  which  is 
better  and  more  certain.  The  conquered  Demons  were  stationed  by  the  Living 
Spirit  in  the  stars.  And  the  more  celestial  matter  any  of  them  had  in  his  body, 
the  higher  and  loftier  place  he  obtained.  Augustine^  (contra  Faustum,  L.  vL 
c.  8.  p.  149.)  says:  Dicunt  isti  vaniloqui  et  mentis  seductores,  in  ilia  pugna, 
quando  primus  eorum  homo  tenebrarum  gentem  elementis  fallacibus  irretivit, 
utriusque  sexus  principibus  indidem  captis,  cum  ex  eis  mundus  construeretur, 
plerosque  eorum  in  ccelestibus  fabricis  (thus  Augustine  frequently  designates 
the  stars,)  colligates  esse.  -  -  In  ipsa  structura  mundl  eosdem  principes  tenebra- 
rum ita  per  omnes  contextiones  (ss.  the  stars,)  a  summis  usque  ad  ima  colliga- 
tos  dicunt,  ut  quanto  quisque  amplius  haberent  commixti  boni  (of  the  celestial 
elements  and  a  sentient  soul,)  tanto  sublimius  collocari  mererentur.  The  stars, 
as  before  observed,  are  composed  of  matter,  for  the  most  part  good,  yet  slightly 
tinctured  with  evil.  Yet  the  stars  are  not  all  of  one  character ;  some  are  more 
pure  and  sound  than  others.  Those  nearest  to  the  earth,  contain  more  depraved 
matter,  than  those  higher  or  farther  off.  Therefore,  the  Living  Spirit,  according 
to  the  rules  of  equity,  staUoned  those  Demons  who  possessed  the  smallest 
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portion  of  celestial  matter,  in  the  lower  stars  which  are  leas  pare;  while  to 
those  possesHing  a  givater  portion  of  the  celestial  elements,  he  assigned  a  resi- 
dence in  the  higher  and  purer  stars.  In  what  place  the  Prince  of  evil  himself 
resides,  whether,  as  may  be  supposed,  in  the  highest  and  loftiest  of  the  moving 
stars  or  planets,  or  beyond  all  the  stars  in  the  open  heavens,  no  one,  so  far  as  I 
know,  has  informed  us.  But  as  he  contains  in  his  immense  body  more  celestial 
matter  than  all  his  fellow- warriors,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  that  Salwm^  the 
highest  of  tho  planets,  is  his  residence;  and  there  also  the  Gnostic  multitude 
located  their  Jaldabacth,  or  Prince  of  the  atrial  Demons. 

But  the  Princes  of  evil  are  not  so  confined  and  tied  to  the  stars,  that  they 
cannot  accomplish  or  plot  anything.  They  cannot,  indeed,  leave  their  places ; 
but  in  other  respects,  they  are  most  busy  and  active,  and  they  bring  to  pass 
numerous  things  adverse  to  the  kingdom  and  purposes  of  God.  In  the  first 
place,  they  hold  a  sort  of  dominion  over  the  stars  which  they  inhabit.  For  they 
are  not  solitary  beings  there,  as  Augustine  clearly  intimates  in  the  passage 
jast  quoted,  but,  together  with  their  wives,  and  the  animals  of  the  world  of 
darkness  captured  in  the  war,  they  live  there,  and  beget  and  bring  forth  offspring, 
[p.  825.]  Of  course  there  is,  undoubtedly,  in  each  star,  a  sort  of  commonwealth 
or  state,  which  some  one,  more  potent  than  the  rest,  governs.  lu  the  next 
place,  they  strive  to  establish  and  confirm  that  empire,  which,  contrary  to  the 
will  of  God,  they  founded  on  the  earth,  by  the  generation  and  propagation  of 
mankind ;  and  they  guard  and  defend  it,  against  the  efforts  of  God  for  its  sub- 
yersiun.  The  manner  in  which  they  do  this,  may  be  easily  understood.  Au- 
gusiine  expressly  states,  that  all  the  leaders  of  darkness  are  not  confined  in  the 
stars,  but  only  the  major  part  of  tliem.  Many  of  them,  therefore,  roam  freely 
through  the  air,  far  from  the  stars.  And  these,  doubtless,  the  Prince  of  evil 
and  his  associates  employ  as  their  satellites  and  ministers,  in  acc($»pli8hing 
among  men  their  plans  for  advancing  the  interests  of  their  empire  on  the  earth. 
The  great  solicitude  of  the  Prince  of  evil  is,  to  withdraw  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth  from  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God,  and  to  induce  tb^m  to  adore  and 
worship  himself  instead  of  God.  For  this  purpose,  he  introduces  false  religions, 
by  means  of  his  legates  and  prophets ;  that  is,  by  men  actuated  and  impelled 
by  himself.  Of  this  nature  was  the  Jewish  religion,  which  Moses  brought  for- 
ward under  the  influence  of  the  Demon :  and  such  were  the  pagan  religions,  prevail- 
ing over  the  world.  Tyrho^  (in  the  Acta  Archelai,  p.  18.)  repeats  from  the  lips  of 
Manes,  thus :  De  prophetis  autem  hsec  dicit :  Spiritus  esse  impietatis  sive  iniquita- 
tis  tenebrarum  illarum,  quae  ab  initio  ascenderunt,  a  quibus  decepti,  non  sunt  lo- 
cuti  in  veritate :  exc«cavit  enim  Princeps  ille  mentes  ipsorum,  et  si  quis  sequitur 
verba  ipsorum,  morietur  in  siecula,  devinctus  intra  massam  (i/c  T«y  fiaxop,  i.  e. 
the  world  of  darkness,  to  which,  as  we  shall  see,  those  souls  that  cannot  in  any 
way  be  reclaimed,  will  be  confined,}  quoniam  non  didicit  scientiam  Paracliti. 
And  again,  (}  11.  p.  20.) :  Ilium  vero,  qui  locutus  est  cum  Mose,  et  Judseis  et 
sacerdotibus,  Principem  esse  dicit  tenebrarum ;  Et  ideo  unum  atque  idem  sunt 
Christian!  et  Judsei  et  gentes  eundem  Deum  colentes:  in  concupiscentiis  enim 
BUis  seducit  eos,  quia  non  est  Deus  veritatis.  Propter  hoc  ergo  quicumque  in 
ilium  Deum  sperant,  qui  cum  Moyse  locutus  est  et  prophetis,  cum  ipso  habent 
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vincnlis  tndi,  quia  non  Bperaverant  in  Denm  veritatia :  ille  eniin  Becundum  coa- 
enpiscentiofl  sana  locntus  est  cum  eis.  And  these  severe  censures,  which  Fau»- 
ius  the  Manichsean,  in  many  passages  occurring  in  Augustine  casta  upon  the 
Mosaic  law,  clearly  show,  that  the  sect  believed  the  intire  Jewish  law  and  re- 
ligion, to  be  an  invention  of  the  Prince  of  darkness  for  deceiving  the  Jews. 
What  this  audacious  FawUus  thought  of  the  Old  Testament  prophets,  appears 
from  his  own  words,  (L.  xii.  c.  1.  p.  162.) :  Exempla  vitas  honestae  et  pruden- 
tiam  ac  virtutem  in  prophetis  quserimus :  quorum  nihil  in  Judieorum  fuisse  va- 
tibua,  quia  te  non  latuerit  sentio.  He  also  assails  Moses  with  very  great  re- 
proaches, (in  acveral  places,  one  of  them  is  L.  xiv.  c.  1.  p.  187.)  Some  of  these 
I  will  mention :  Mosen,  qnanquam  humanorum  nulli  unquam,  divinorumque  pe- 
percerit  blasphemando,  plus  tamen  bine  execramur^  quod  Christum  Filium  Dei 
diro  convitio  lacesaivit:  utrum  volens,  an  casu,  tu  {Auguiiine)  videris.  [p.  826.] 
-  -  Ait  enim  maledictum  esse  omnem,  qui  pendet  in  ligno.  He  also  most  con- 
tumeliously  assails  Uie  God  of  the  Hebrews,  (L  xv.  c.  1.  p.  193, 194.) :  Sordent 
ecclesiso  Doatrs  Tesiamenti  veteria  et  ejus  auciaris  munera.  •  -  Amator  veater 
et  pudoria  corruptor,  Hebrseorum  Deus,  diptyehio  lapideo  auo  (referring  to  the 
two  tables  of  the  law,)  aurum  vobis  promittit  et  argentum,  ventris  aaturitatem  et 
terram  Cananteorum.  -  -  Pauper  est,  egens  est,  ncc  ea  quidem  prsBstare  potest, 
qu8D  promittit.  Hebraeorum  Dei  et  nostra  admodum  diversa  conditio  est :  quia 
Dec  ipse,  quae  promittit,  implere  potest,  et  noa  ea  fostidimua  accipere.  Super* 
boa  DOS  adversua  blanditias  ejus,  Christ!  liberalitas  fecit  And  he  expreaaly 
says,  that  the  God  of  the  Jews  is  the  Demon,  (L.  xviiL  c.  1.  p.  220.)  :  Placet  ad 
ingluviem  Judaeorum  Daemonis  (neque  enim  Dei)  nunc  tauros,  nunc  arietea 
cultris  stemere  1  But  I  forbear. — So  for  as  I  can  make  out  by  probable  con- 
jecture, Manes  aupposed  the  God  of  the  Jews  to  be  the  Prince  of  evil  himself, 
and  the  Deities  of  other  nations  to  be  his  chiefs  and  captains  resident  in  the 
atars ;  all  of  whom,  being  excessively  proud  by  nature,  used  various  arte  and 
impositiona  to  procure  for  themselves  divine  worship  among  mortals. 

Not  content  with  these  evils  relating  to  the  whole  human  race,  the  King  of 
darkneaa  and  hia  aasociatea  prevent,  aa  far  aa  they  can,  the  good  souls  of  indi- 
vidual men  from  performing  their  duty.  For,  by  the  five  bodily  aensea,  and  by 
the  body  itself,  they  excite  and  atrengthen  the  evil  aoul,  which  in  all  men  ia  ae- 
aociated  with  the  good  soul,  so  that,  burning  and  inflamed  with  lust,  it  over- 
comes and  weakens  and  oppresses  the  good  soul.  In  explaining  this  topic,  Se- 
eundinus  the  Manichaean  ia  copious  and  eloquent,  in  an  Epistle  to  Augustine^ 
(in  the  Opp.  Augustinh  tom.  viii.  p.  370.)  and  he  strongly  urges  Augustine  to 
beware  of  the  anarea  of  the  most  crafty  and  deceptive  Prince  of  evil :  Illumque 
(divinae  peraonae)  a  nobia  repellant  atrocem  spiritum,  qui  hominibua  timorem 
immittit :  et  perfidiam,  ut  animaa  avertat  ab  angusto  tramite  Salvatoris,  cujus 
omnis  impetus  per  illos  principes  funditur,  contra  quos  se  Apostolus  in  Ephesi- 
orum  epistola  certamen  subiisse  fatetur.  -  -  Ipse  enim  non  ignoros,  quam  pes- 
aimus  sit,  quamque  malignus,  quique  etiam  tanta  calliditate  ad  versus  fideles  et 
aummos  viros  militat,  ut  et  Petram  co&gerit  sub  una  nocte  tertio  Dominum  ne- 
gare.  The  King  of  darkness  is  ao  laborioua,  becauae  he  wiahea  not  to  have  hia 
empire  overthrown  or  destroyed. 
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LasUy,  whateyer  ealamities  befall  our  world  or  its  inhabitantB,  «zeepi  only 
the  earthquakes^ — an  the  ezcewiTe  rains,  the  tempests,  the  thunders,  the  pesti- 
lences, (he  wars, — all  proceed  from  the  Prince  of  evil,  and  his  associates,  resid- 
ing  in  the  air  and  the  stars.  Thus  Titus  of  Bostra,  (contra  Manichaeos,  L.  iL 
p.  109.)  I  qnote  only  the  Latin,  which  exactly  represents  the  Greek :  Rursns 
[p.  827.]  est  aliud  genus  eorum,  quae  Manichaeus  dementis^mus  accusat,  terras 
motum  dico  (Here  Tiiu$  em ;  for  earthquakes  do  not  proceed  from  the  King 
of  evil,  but  from  Omophorus,  as  we  shall  soon  show,)  pestem,  famem  ex  sterili- 
tate,  ex  locustia,  et  aliis  hujusmodi,  tanquam  a  principio  contrario  haec  profids- 
eantur.  He  had  a  little  before  (p.  107.)  said :  BeiUt  etiam  assignant  et  attribn- 
unt  nequitiae:  (Tf  tn»Uy  that  is,  to  the  evil  principle.)  And  Tffrba,  (in  the 
Acta  Arckelai,  {  8.  p.  14.)  :  Princeps  ille  magnus  producit  nebulas  ex  se  ipso^ 
jiti  obscuret  in  irk  sua  omnem  mundum,  qui  cum  tribulatus  fuerit  (this  clause 
needs  illustration,  and  will  receive  it  further  on,)  sicnt  homo  sndatpostlaborem, 
ita  et  hie  Princeps  sudat  ex  tribulatione  sua,  cujus  sudor  pluviae  sunt  Sed  et 
messis  princeps  (one  of  the  Demons,  who  mows  down  men,  when  he  procures 
their  death  by  sending  diseases  and  pestilence,)  effundit  pestem  super  teiran, 
ita,  ut  morte  afficiat  hommes  -  -  incipit  excidere  radices  hominum,  et  cum  ex- 
cisae  fuerint  radices  eorum,  efficitur  pestilentia,  et  ita  moriuntur.  Among  those 
evils,  which  the  Prince  of  darkness,  from  his  prison  or  residence,  prepares  for 
men,  is  wine.  For  often,  kindling  into  rage  and  fury,  he  lets  out  a  part  of  hb 
bile ;  which  falls  on  the  earth,  and  produces  vines  and  grapes.  Augustine^  (de 
moribus  Manichaeorum,  L.  ii.  }  44.  torn.  L  p.  645.) :  Quae  tanta  perversio  est 
vinum  putare  fel  Principis  ienebrarumj  et  uvis  comedendia  non  paicere!  (See 
also  his  Book  de  Haeres.  c.  46.  p.  11,  &c.)  And  therefore,  the  more  perfeet 
among  the  disciples  of  Manes,  or  those  called  the  Elect,  are  bound  to  abstain 
from  wine  altogether.    Of  this  we  shall  speak  in  the  proper  place. 

(4)  How  great  and  acute  a  philosopher  and  investigator  of  nature,  Jlfii- 
nes  was,  can  scarcely  be  learned  more  clearly,  from  anything,  than  from  his 
doctrine  concerning  the  props  of  our  world ;  which  was  entirely  accordant  with 
the  fancies  of  the  Persians  and  other  Orientals,  and  was  derived,  I  suppose,  froiv 
the  schools  of  the  Magi.  This  discerning  man  thought  the  world  would  tumble 
down,  if  it  were  not  propped  up.  He  therefore  placed  this  enopmous  load  upof 
the  shoulders  of  an  immensely  great  angel,  whom  he  named  Ompphorus,  on  ac* 
count  of  the  office  which  God  assigned  him :  And,  lest  he  should  become  ex- 
hausted, and  should  stagger  under  his  immense  burden,  he  assigns  him  an  assis- 
tant, called  Splenditenensy  to  take  part  in  his  toil :  and  he,  weeping  and  groan- 
ing, holds  the  suspended  world  steady.  Says  Augustine^  (contra  Faustum,  L. 
XX.  c  9.  p.  240.)  :  Vos  autem  primum  hominem  cum  quinque  elementis  bel- 
ligerentem,  et  Spiritum  potentem  de  captivis  corporibus  gentis  tenebnirum,  an 
poUus  de  membris  Dei  vestri  victis  atque  subjectis  mundum  fabricantem,  et 
SplendUenerUem,  reliquias  eorundem  membrorum  Dei  vestri  in  manu  habentem, 
et  cetera  omnia  capta,  oppressa,  inquinata  plangentem,  et  Atlaniem  maidmnm 
subter  humeris  suis  cum  eo  ferentem,  ne  totum  ille  fatigatus  abjiciat— creditis 
et  colitis.  Also,  (L.  xv.  c  6.  p.  196.) :  Ostende  nobis  moechos  tuos,  SpJendi' 
[p.  828.]  tenerUem  ponderatorem  et  Atiantem  laturarium.    Ilium  enim  dicia  ea> 
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pita  elementornm  tenere,  mundumque  suspendere,  istnm  antem  genu  fizo, 
scapulid  validis,  sabbajulare  tantam  mo  I  em,  utique  ne  ille  deficiat  Ubi  sunt 
isti  ?  And  Tyrbo^  (in  the  Acta  Arehelai,  p.  11.):  Eat  autem  Omopharus  (A«* 
gusline  translates  the  name :  Lalurarius  in  Latin,}  deorsum,  id  est,  qui  earn 
(terram)  portat  in  humeris.  But  Onwphorus^  as  we  might  naturally  expect, 
sometimes  becomes  impatient  with  his  immense  burden,  and  therefore  trembles 
under  it :  And  this  is  the  cause  of  earthquakes.  Thus  proceeds  Tyrho :  Et 
cum  laboraverit  portans  intremiscit,  et  hsec  est  caussa  terrse  motus  pr»ter  con- 
stitutum  tempus.  -  -  Quotiens  enim  efficitur  terne  motus,  tremente  eo  ex  labore, 
vel  de  humero  in  humerum  transferrente  pondus,  efficitur.  A  perspicacious  io* 
terpreter  truly,  of  the  mysteries  of  nature,  and  one  admirably  instructed  by  his 
Magian  teachers  I  And  hence  God  sent  his  Son  down  into  the  lower  parts  of 
the  earth,  to  either  solace  or  reprimand  the  groaning,  sweating  Atlas  or  Ottio- 
phorus:  Hoc  de  causs^  Filium  suum  misit  benignus  Pater  de  finibus  suis  in 
cor  terras,  et  in  interiores  ejus  partes,  quo  ill  am,  ut  par  est,  coSrceret,  •vmc  dvrm 
tif  ^fbo-ii»oua-av  tnttifxiav  ^b)>  as  it  is  In  the  Greek  of  Epiphanius.  These  are 
memorable  expressions !  For  it  appears  from  them  how  Manes  understood 
the  descent  of  Christ  into  hell.  He  supposed,  as  other  Christians  did,  that  the 
Son  of  God  actually  descended  into  the  infernal  regions.  But  by  that  language 
he  understood  the  interior  or  lower  parts  of  our  earth ;  and  the  object  of  this 
descent  was,  he  supposed,  to  reprimand  the  huge  carrier  on  whose  shoulders  the 
earth  rested. — These  two  pillars  of  earth  the  Manichaeans  religiously  honored 
with  hymns,  venerating  them  as  Deities.  According  to  Augustine^  (contra  Faua- 
tum,  L.  XV.  c.  5.  6.  7.  p.  197,  198.)  they  had  a  public  sacred  hymn,  in  the  tumid 
and  inflated  style  of  the  Persians,  composed  by  Manes  himself,  and  called  ama» 
iorium.  In  it  they  first  praised  God :  An  non  recordaris  amaiortum  canticum 
tuum,  ubi  describis  maximum  regnantem  regem,  sceptrigerum  perennem,  floreis 
eoronis  cinctum  et  facie  rutilantem  ?  Next  followed  the  twelve  ^ons ;  for  that 
was  their  number,  according  to  the  Manichaeans :  Sequeris  cantando  et  adjungis 
duodecim  Scecula  floribus  convestita  et  canoribus  plena  et  in  faciem  Patris  flo- 
res  sues  jactantia : — ^Duodecim  magnos  quosdam  Deos  profiteris,  temos  per 
quatuor  tractus,  quibus  ille  unus  circumcingitnr.  Then  followed  the  other  citi- 
zens of  heaven,  the  angels,  inferior  to  the  JQons :  Adjungis  etiam  innumerabiles 
regnicolas — et  angelorum  cohortes;  quae  omnia  non  condidisse  dicis  Deum,  sed 
de  sua  substantia  genuisse.  Lastly,  the  hymn  extolled,  with  very  high  praises, 
the  heroes  of  the  supreme  Deity,  and  among  them  Splenditenens  and  Omophorus: 
£t  SplendilenerUem  magnum,  sex  vultus  et  ora  ferentem,  micantemque  lumine 
(from  this  light  or  splendor,  he  doubtless  derived  his  name ;  q.  d.  Splendidus 
An  gel  us,  qui  terram  teneli)  et  alterum  regem  honoris,  Angelorum  ex-  [p.  829.] 
ercitibus  circumdatum  (this,  perhaps,  is  Christ)  et  alterum  adamantem  heroam 
belligerum,  dextra  hastem  tenentem  et  sinistra  clypeum  (this  undoubtedly  is  the 
Living  Spirit^  who  conquered  and  imprisoned  the  Prince  of  darkness,)  et  alte* 
rum  gloriosum  Regem  tres  rotas  impellentem  ignis,  aquae  et  venti :  et  maxu 
mum  Atkmiem,  mundum  ferentem  hnmeris  et  eum  genu  fixo,  brachiis  utrinque 
secus  fulcientem. — ^This  worship,  paid  by  the  Manichaeans  to  their  Omophorus 
and  SplendilenenSi  is  a  sufficient  confutation  of  the  ingenious  Beatisobre ;  >^ho, 
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perceiving  this  fuble  of  ft  world-beorer,  to  be  too  Billy  to  come  from  a  pbiloRopber 
of  even  moderate  abilities,  and  esteeming  Manes  a  great  philosopher, — tnnintains 
that  it  is  an  allegory.  (Vol.  ii.  p.  370)  And  it  is  the  custom  of  this  erudite  man, 
whenever  he  cannot  otherwise  excuse  or  justify  Manes,  to  depart  from  the  lite, 
ral  interpretation,  and  direct  his  readers  to  believe,  that  Manes  wrapped  up 
plain  and  sober  truths  in  the  vestments  of  figures  and  metaphors.  He  there- 
fore thinks,  Omopkorus  must  be  an  Angel  holding  up  the  world,  not  with  his 
shoulders,  but  by  some  unknown  force ;  and  Splendilenens^  he  supposes,  to  be 
the  air  which  encompasses  the  earth.  But  who  can  believe  that  the  Manichaeans 
■ang  the  praises  of  the  air  in  their  assemblies ;  not  to  mention  many  other 
things,  which  will  occur  to  the  reader  without  my  stating  them  1  And  if  Omo- 
phorus*  carrying  the  world  on  his  shoulders  is  a  mere  metaphor,  what  becomes 
of  the  cause  of  earthquakes,  as  taught  by  the  Manichaeans  1  I  may  add,  that 
the  Manichaeans  deny  that  their  master  concealed  the  truth  under  images  and 
fables ;  and  they  place  it  among  his  chief  excellencies,  that  he  gives  us  tlie  know* 
ledge  of  divine  things  nakedly  and  in  simple  language.  Says  Aitgusline,  (con- 
tra Faustum,  L.  XV.  c.  5.  p.  197,) :  Tibi  prsBcipue  laudari  Manichaeus  non  ob 
aliud  solet,  nisi  quod  romotis  figurarum  integumentis,  ipse  tibi  reritatem  nudam 
et  propriam  loqueretur.  And  (c.  6.  p.  197.) :  Tu  vero  praecipue  Manichaeum  ob 
hoc  praedicas  -  -  quod  figuris  antiquorum  apertis  et  suis  narrationibas  ac  di^ 
putationibus  evidenti  luce  prolatis,  nnllo  se  occultaret  aenigmate.  Addis  earn 
praesumptionis  hujus  causam,  quod  videlicet  antiqui,ut  figuras  hujusmodi  dice- 
rint,  Bciebant,  istum  poetea  venturum,  per  quem  cuncta  manifestarentur,  iste  an- 
tem,  qui  eciret,  post  se  neminem  adfuturum,  sententias  suaa  nullis  allegoricis 
ambngibus  texeret  The  Manichaean  community  were  instructed,  therefore,  to 
understand  all  the  doctrines  of  their  master  according  to  the  literal  and  proper 
sense  of  the  words. 

§  XLVII.  The  Mission  and  Offices  of  Christ.  The  world  be- 
ing framed  and  adjusted,  the  grand  aim  of  the  supreme  Deity 
was,  first,  to  liberate  from  bondage,  and  restore  to  the  world  of 
light,  those  particles  of  his  own  nature,  or  of  eternal  light,  that  is, 
[p.  830.]  the  rational  souls,  which  had  become  inclosed  in  bodies; 
and  (Jieuj  gradually  to  extract  from  depraved  matter,  and  recover 
to  their  former  happy  state,  those  shreds  of  the  celestial  elements 
which  were  dispersed  among  all  the  depraved  matter ;  and  lastly, 
to  press  out  and  set  free,  the  living  and  sentient  soul,  the  son  of 
the  First  Man,  which  was  absorbed  in  the  bodies  of  the  Prince 
of  darkness  and  his  fellow  warriors.  To  hasten  the  return  of 
souls  to  the  world  of  light,  as  much  as  possible,  their  heavenly 
Father  had  frequently  sent  among  mankind  angels  and  very 
holy  men,  actuated  by  himself,  to  instruct  men  both  orally  and 
by  writings,  and  to  show  them  the  way  of  return  to  God  when 
released  from  the  body.    But  the  work  went  on  too  slowly ;  for 
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the  Prince  of  darkness,  by  his  ministers  and  satellites,  by  the  body 
and  its  senses,  and  by  the  depraved  soul,  impeded  the  divine 
plans,  and  ensnared  the  good  souls.  And,  in  the  meantime, 
Omophorus  became  weary  of  his  burden,  and  earnestly  impor- 
tuned for  an  end  of  his  toil.  And,  therefore,  to  accelerate  the 
recovery  of  the  numerous  souls  unhappily  inclosed  in  bodies,  God 
directed  Christ,  his  Son,  to  descend  from  his  residence  in  the  san 
to  this  lower  world.  And  he,  having  assumed  a  human  form,  but 
without  uniting  himself  to  a  body  or  to  human  nature,  appeared 
among  the  Jpws ;  and  he,  by  his  words  and  deeds,  made  known 
to  the  captive  intelligences  the  way  of  escape  from  their  thral- 
dom :  and,  lest  mortals  should  not  place  confidence  in  him,  he 
demonstrated  his  divinity  by  the  most  signal  miracles.  But  the 
Prince  of  darkness,  fearing  the  subversion  of  his  empire,  excited 
the  Jews,  his  most  loyal  subjects,  to  seize  and  crucify  him.  Yet 
Christ  did  not  really  endure  that  punishment,  but  only  seemed 
to  men  to  do  so.  For,  as  he  had  no  body,  and  only  assumed  the 
appearance  of  a  man,  he  could  neither  be  seized,  nor  crucified, 
nor^die  at  all.  Yet  Christ  feigned  death,  in  order  that,  by  this 
seeming  example,  he  might  teach  men,  or  the  good  souls  lodged 
in  bodies,  that  the  body  and  the  evil  soul  resident  in  the  body, 
should  be  tortured,  chastised,  and  mortified,  if  they  would  obtain 
freedom  and  salvation.  When  he  had  accomplished  his  mission, 
Christ  returned  to  his  residence  in  the  sun,  having  directed  his 
Apostles  to  diflFuse  his  religion  among  mankind.  These  ambassa- 
dorsof  Christ,  although  they  did  immense  good  to  men,  and  [p.  831.] 
greatly  weakened  the  empire  of  the  Prince  of  darkness,  yet  did 
not  make  known  that  full  and  perfect  wisdom  which  is  neces- 
sary for  the  souls  that  long  for  salvation ;  for  Christ  did  not  im- 
part to  them  the  full  knowledge  of  the  trutL  But,  as  he  was 
departing,  he  promised  to  send  forth  in  due  time  a  greater  and 
more  holy  Apostle,  whom  he  named  the  Paraclete  ;  who  should 
add  to  his  precepts  such  things  as  men  at  that  time  were  not  able 
to  receive  and  digest,  and  should  dissipate  all  errors  in  regard  to 
divine  things.  That  Paraclete  came,  in,  the  person  of  Manes  the 
Persian ;  and  he,  by  command  of  Christ,  expounded  clearly  and 
perfectly,  and  without  figures  and  enigmas,  the  whole  way  of 
salvation  for  toiling  and  suffering  souls.(') 

(1)  Some  tluDga  here  stated,  have  already  been  sufficiently  elucidated  and 
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confirmed,  and  they  are  here  repeated  only  to  make  the  conneetion  of  the 
whole  system  the  mora  evident  Therefore,  passing  by  these,  I  shall  now 
explain  and  demonstrate  only  those  things  which  need  confirmation. — I  he- 
gin  with  the  causes  of  Christ's  mission  to  men.  According  to  the  opinion 
of  the  Manichsans,  there  were  two  causes  of  his  advent :  the  first  was.  the 
acceleration  of  the  deliverance  of  the  souls  shut  up  in  material  bodies  by  the 
Prince  of  darkness :  and  the  second  was,  the  impatience  of  Omophoms^  who 
propped  up  the  world :  for  he,  finding  liimself  oppressed  by  the  immense  load, 
longed  for  the  termination  of  his  toil,  and  often  besought  God  for  relief.  Both 
these  causes  are  mentioned  by  Tyrbo,  (in  the  Acta  Archelai^  { 8.  p.  12.) :  Cum  an- 
tem  vidisset  Pater  vivens  afiBUgi  animam  in  corpore,  quia  est  miserator  et  miaericora, 
roisit  Filiam  suum  dilectum  ad  salutem :  hac  enim  canssft,  eT  jpropter  Omophomm 
(here  you  see  the  second  cause,)  misit  enm.  Of  the  first  cause,  the  Mankdueans 
often  speak  magnificently,  and  very  nearly  in  the  language  of  the  Catholics: 
which  might  induce  one  not  familiar  with  these  matters,  to  suppose  there  was 
Utile  difference  of  opinion  between  Christians  and  Manichseans,  as  to  the  object 
of  Christ's  advent  among  men ;  whereas,  there  was  a  vast  difference,  as  will  be 
hereafter  shown.  For  the  causes  above  stated,  therefore,  the  Son  of  God  de- 
scended from  the  sun  into  our  world,  inclosed  indeed  in  the  form  and  appear- 
ance of  a  human  body,  but  intirely  separate  and  removed  from  any  kind  of  body 
or  matter.  Manes  could  not  possibly  have  assigned  to  the  Son  of  God  a  real 
body,  or  one  composed  of  matter :  for  he  supposed  the  matter  of  all  bodies  to 
belong  to  the  world  of  darkness,  and  to  be  the  seat  and  source  of  all  wicked- 
ness and  lust  Says  Tyrbo,  (1.  c  p.  12.) :  £t  veniens  Filius  transformavit  se  in 
speciem  hominis,  et.apparebat  quidem  hominibus  ut  homo,  cum  non  esset  homOf 
et  homines  putaverunt  eum  natum  esse.  But  we  will  let  Manes  himself  speak, 
[p.  832.]  In  his  Epistle  to  Zebena,  (in  Fabricius'  Biblioth.  Grseca,  vol.  v.  p.  284.)  I 
cite  only  the  Latin :  Lux  (Christus)  non  attigit  carnis  essentiam,  sed  similitudmeei 
figura  carnis  {ofiotdj/iart  *ai  cj^jifAart  cafKdi  la-xiSa-b-n)  ne  comprehenderetur  et 
corramperetur.  Quomodo  ergo  passa  esset  ?  In  his  Epistle  to  Odda,  (L  e. 
p.  285.)  ;  Quomoda  Galilaei  (i.  e.  the  Catholic  Christians)  duas  naturas  nomi- 
nant  atque  in  Christo  esse  affirmant,  effuse  rideamus :  nesciunt  enim  naturam 
lucis  materiae  alii  non  misceri,  («  iva-ia  rou  fmrdc  vriff.  6v  fityfvrai  vxa,)  Red 
sincera  est  ac  simplex,  neque  uniri  alteri  naturae  potest,  licet  illi  conjungi  vide- 
atur.  Nothing  could  be  more  evident! — Therefore,  if  some  minor  parties  among 
the  Manichaeaus,  as  some  of  the  ancients  have  stated,  assigned  to  Christ  eitlier 
a  body  like  ours,  or  an  ethcrial  one,  they  departed  entirely  from  the  opinion?  of 
their  master,  and  abandoned  the  first  principles  of  his  system.  Holding  this 
opinion  of  Christ  the  Manichaeans  of  course  rejected  and  denied  all  that  the 
sacred  history  tells  us  of  his  birth  from  Mary,  of  his  genealogy  and  descent 
from  David,  and  of  his  childhood  and  edupation.  They  declared  these  to  be 
mere  fables,  tacked  on  to  the  history  of  Jesus  Christ  by  some  Jews.  They  said, 
it  would  be  altogether  unbecoming  the  majesty  of  the  Son  of  God,  to  come  into 
the  world  from  the  womb  of  a  virgin ;  and  that  his  divine  and  celestial  nature 
would  absolutely  resist  an  assumption  of  humanity.  Manes  himself,  (in  the 
Acta  Archelaif  {  47.  p.  86.  of  the  edition  of  Zaccagni,  which  we  always  use,) 
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lays :  Absit  ut  Dominnm  nortram  Jesum  Chriatum  per  naturalia  pudenda  rouli- 
erii)  descendisse  confitear :  ipse  enim  testimonium  dat,  quia  de  ainibus  Patris 
descendit.  -  .  Sunt  innumera  testimonia  hujuecemodi,  quae  indicant,  eum  venisae 
et  non  natum  ease.  Then  follows  a  discussion  of  Manes,  which  is  too  long  to 
be  conveniently  transcribed,  in  which  he  tries  to  prove  from  various  expressions 
in  the  New  Testament,  that  Christ  was  not  bom,  and  that  he  had  not  a  body. 
But  I  will  trascribe  another  passage,  which  will  show,  that  Manes  did  not  be* 
iieve  the  baptism  of  Christ ;  ({  60.  p.  91.)  :  Mihi  pium  videtur  dicere,  quod  nihil 
eguerit  Filiua  Dei  in  eo,  quod  adventus  ejus  procuratur  ad  terras,  neque  opus 
babuerit  columbft,  neque  baplismate,  neque  matre,  neque  fratribus,  fortasse  ne- 
que patre  (what  follows  shows,  that  paler  here  does  not  mean  a  natural  father, 
but  a  step-father  or  a  foster-father,)  qui  el  secundum  te  (Archelae)  fuit  Joseph, 
aed  totus  ille  ipse  descendens,  semetipsum  in  quocunque  voluit  transformavit  in 
hominem,  eo  pacto,  quo  Paulus  dicit,  quia  {vj^if/LAtiy)  habitu  repertus  est  ut  ho- 
mo. -  -  Quando  voluit  hunc  hominem  rursum  transformavit  in  spedem  soHs  ac 
▼ultum :  (as  on  mount  Tabor.)  All  Manichaean  writers,  whose  works  have 
reached  us,  unifonnly  repeat  the  opinions  and  arguments  of  their  master  on  this 
subject  Fariunatus,  (in  his  first  Dispute  with  Augustine,  in  the  Opp.  August, 
torn.  viii.  p.  73.)  says :  Salvatorem  Christum  credimus  de  coelo  venisse.  Vos  se- 
cundum carmen  asseritis  ex  semine  David,  cum  praedieetur  ex  virgine  [p.  833.] 
natus  esse,  et  Filius  Dei  magnificetur.  Fieri  autem  non  potest,  nisi  ut  quod  de 
spiritu  est,  spiritUB  habeatur,  et  quod  de  carue  est,  caro  intelligatur.  Contra 
quod  est  ipsa  auctoritas  £vangelii,qua  dicitur,  quod  caro  et  sanguis  regnum  Dei 
non  possibebnnt.  Faustus,  the  Manichaean,  in  many  passages,  disputes  largely 
and  fiercely,  against  those  who  think  that  Christ  was  born  and  had  a  body.  See 
Lib.  iL  iiL  viL  xi.  xxiii.  xxix.  Among  many  other  things,  he  says,  (L.  xxiii.  c.  2 
p.  300.)  :  Symbolum  vestrum  ita  se  habet,  ut  credatis  in  Jesum  Christum,  Fili- 
nm  Dei,  qui  sit  natus  ex  Maria  virgine :  vestrum  ergo  de  Maria  accipere  Filium 
Dei,  nostrum  ex  Deo.  -  •  De  hac  sententia  nemo  nos  prorsus  dejiciet  ex  Deo 
accipiendi  Filium  Dei,  non  ex  utero  mulieris  natum.  S&mndinus,  a  Manichaean 
not  destitute  of  geniqs,  in  his  Epistle  to  Augustine,  (p.  372.)  says  :  Desine  quss- 
80  utero  claudere  Christum,  ne  ipse  rursum  utero  concludnris.  Desine  duaa 
naturas  facere  unam,  quia  appropinquat  Domini  judicium.  Those  Gnostics,  wlio 
having  similar  views  of  the  nature  of  matter  with  Manes,  likewise  denied  to 
Christ  a  body  and  humanity,  still  admitted,  that  in  the  opinion  of  men,  or  in 
appearance,  he  was  born  of  Mary.  But  the  Manichaeans  had  such  abhorrence 
of  the  idea  that  Christ  was  hem,  that  they  would  not  even  concede  so  much. 
Fai/s/v5,  indeed,  (L.  xxix.  c.  1.  p.  313.)  seems  not  very  averse  from  the  opinion, 
which  makes  Christ  to  have  been  apparently  born.  He  says :  Vos  pro  certo 
pnerperium  fi^e  (Christum)  creditis  et  utero  muliebri  portatura.  Aut  si  ita 
non  est,  fjiteanlm  vos  quia  hoc  etiam  imaginarie  sit  factum,  ut  videreiur  natus, 
et  omnis  nobis  erit  profligata  contentio.  But  he  orily,  among  the  Manichienns, 
so  thought :  the  rest  thought  very  difierently.  For  thus  Augustine  replies  to 
Faustus :  Quaere  ab  eis,  si  nostra  contentio  terminatur,  cum  hoc  dixerimus,  cur 
hoc  ipsi  non  dicunti  Cur  ipsi  mortem  non  veram,  sed  imaginariam  Christi  af- 
firmant: nativitotcm  autem  non  saltern  talem,  sed  pronus  nuUam  dicere  dele* 
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genint?  -  -  An  quia  mortem  simulare  honestnm  est,  nativitatem  aatem  etUm 
simulare  turpe  est  ?  Cur  ergo  nos  hortatur  hoc  confiteri,  quo  possit  nostia 
contentio  proflrgnri  ?  Aod  again,  (contra  FauBtnm  L.  xxxL  c  6.  p.  318.)  Au- 
gustine  pays :  Mors  Christi  visa  vobis  est  vel  fallax  et  simulata  prsedicanda:  at 
non  etiam  nativitas.  -  -  In  nativitate  enim  quia  lignri  Deam  vesrram  creditis, 
hanc  ncc  saltern  fallaciter  imaginatum  Christum  creditis:  Manes  therefore 
would  say,  that  Christ  descending  suddenly  from  heaven,  appeared  among  the 
Jews,  in  the  form  of  a  man ;  but  he  was  without  father,  without  mother,  with- 
out relatives,  wiiiiout  brethren,  without  a  body ;  and  sll  that  occurs  in  the  Gos> 
pels  contradictory  to  these  assertions,  as  also  the  history  of  his  baptism,  ho 
would  place  among  Jewish  fables.  Says  FausluSj  (L.  xxxii.  c.  7.  p.  3*22,) : 
Nos  de  Testamcnto  novo  sola  accipimus  ea,  quae  in  honorem  et  laudem  Filii 
majestatis  dicUi  comperimus,  dissimulamus  cetera  ...  dioo  autem  hoc  ipsum  (a) 
[p.  834.]  natum  ex  foemin^  turpiter,  (b)  circumcisnm  Judaice,  (c)  sacrificasse 
gentiliter,  (d)  bnptizatum  humiliter,  (e)  circumductum  a  Diabolo  per  deserta  et 
ab  eo  tentatum  quam  miserrime.  His  igitur  exceptis,  et  si  quid  ei  ab  scriptori* 
bus  ex  Testamento  vetere  fals&  sub  testificatione  injectum  est:  credimut 
cetera. — The  reason  why  Christ  showed  himself  among  the  Jews  especially, 
and  not  among  other  nations,  was,  undoubtedly,  that  the  Jews,  as  Manes  sup* 
posed,  worshipped  the  Prince  of  darkness  himself  instead  of  God,  while  the 
other  nations  only  served  In's  captains  and  fellow  warriors.  The  King  of  dark- 
ness, therefore,  had  established  the  seat  of  his  empire  in  Palestine. 

He  who  is  destitute  of  a  body,  has  no  need  of  food  or  drink,  or  of  sleep  and 
rest    Manes,  therefere,  could  not  believe,  that  Christ  really  ate,  drank,  6lept» 
and  rested :  but  all  these  he  pretended  to  do,  that  the  Jews  might  not  doubt 
his  humanity.    Says  Faustus,  (L  xxvi.  c.  1.  p.  307.)  :  Jesus  ab  initio  sumptA 
hominis  similitudine,  omnes  humame  ccndUionis  simulavU  qffectus :  Sic  ab  re 
non  erat,  si  in  fine  quoque  consignandsB  ceconoroiss  gratia  fuit  visns  et  mori. 
But  the  miracles  ascribed  to  him,  Faustus  admitted  to  be  real,  (L,  xxv.  c.  9b 
p.  307.) :  Nam  et  coecum  a  nativitate  lumen  videre  natura  non  sinit,  quod  tamen 
Jesus  potenter  operatus  videtur  erga  hujus  generis  ccecoa  .  -  manum  aridam 
sanasse,  vocem  ac  verbum  privatis  his  per  naturam  redonasse,  mortals  et  in  ta- 
bem  jam  resolutis  corporibus  compage  reddita  vitalem  redintegrasse  spiritum, 
quern  non  ad  stuporem  addacat  ?  -  .  Quie  tamen  omnia  nos  communiter  facta 
ab  eodem  credimus  Christian!,  non  consideratione  jam  natur»,  sed  potestatia 
tantum  et  virtutis  Dei.    It  is  strange,  that  the  Manichseans  could  believe  these 
mimcles  real.    For  they  were  all  wrought  upon  bodies :  and  bodies,  in  their 
estimation,  are  the  fabrications  of  the  evil  Demon ;  and  they  belong  to  the 
world  of  darkness,  because  they  consist  of  gross  concrete  matter.    And  thers> 
fore,  the  Son  of  God,  who  had  come  to  destroy  bodies,  tho^e  works  of  the 
Prince  of  darkness,  and  to  liberate  souls  from  their  prisons,  ai'tually  restored 
and  healed  these  vicious  bodies,  so  that  the  unhappy  souls  might  be  the  longer 
detained  in  them  ;  and  thus  the  Light  bestowed  labor  on  the  darkness,  and  re- 
newed, arranged,  and  preserved  from  destruction  evil  matter,  the  possession  of 
his  enemy.    Who  that  embraces  Manichssan  views,  could  easily  believe  this  t 
And  still  more  incredible  should  it  be,  to  a  Manichaean,  that  Christ  restored  the 
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dead  to  life.  For  death,  according  to  the  opinion  of  Manes,  was  the  release  of 
a  Bonl  or  a  particle  of  the  divine  nature,  from  its  gloomy  and  severe  imprison- 
ment. There  is  an  Epistle  of  Augustine  to  a  certfliii  Manichaean  presbyter, 
(Epist.  Ixxix.  0pp.  torn.  ii.  p.  141.  edit  Benedict.)  from  which  it  appears,  that 
the  Manichsans  despised  death.  He  says :  Bene,  quia  non  times  mortem.  And 
he  subjoins  the  cause  they  assigned,  for  this  their  contempt  of  death :  Quia 
mors  est,  quod  adjungls  de  vestro,  separatio  boni  a  malo.  This  Ma-  [p.  835.] 
nichiean  reasoned  most  correctly,  from  the  opinions  of  his  master.  Now  who 
could  eusily  persuade  himself,  that  the  Son  of  God  would,  by  recalling  the  dead 
to  life,  again  connect  the  good  and  divine  when  separated  from  the  evil,  with  the 
evil  work  of  his  enemy  ?  This  iswBO  incongruous  with  the  object  for  which  the 
Bon  of  God  came  among  men,  Ihat  nothing  could  be  more  so.  And  yet  the 
Manichseans,  as  Faustus  states  most  explicitly,  did  believe  the  miracles  of 
Christ ;  that  is,  although  at  the  first  rise  of  the  sect,  they  disagreed  on  this  as 
well  as  other  points. — In  like  manner,  the  Manicheeans  believed,  that  the  dis- 
courses ascribed  to  Christ  by  his  biographers,  were  really  uttered  by  him :  and 
in  those  discourses,  Ihey  thought  they  discovered  their  own  primary  doctrine  of 
two  first  principles  of  all  things.  Thus  Faustus,  (L.  xxxii.  c.  7.  p.  322.)  says: 
Pnecepta  salutaria  Christi,  tum  parabolas,  cunctumqne  sermonem  deificum,  qui 
maximeduarum  prseferens  naturarum  (i.  e.  of  two  first  principles)  discretionem, 
ipsins  esse  non  venit  in  dubium. 

Now,  when  the  Prince  of  darkness  saw  those  miracles  of  Christ,  and  heard 
bis  discourses,  and  perceived  that  Christ  intended  to  subvert  his  empire,  and  to 
abolish  the  law  which  the  Prince  had  enacted  through  Moses,  he  formed  the 
purpose  of  destroying  him.  He  therefore  instigated  the  Jews,  the  most  faithful 
subjects  over  whom  he  reigned,  to  seize  Christ  and  nail  him  to  the  cross.  jSs- 
cundinus,  a  Manichaean,  (in  his  Epistle  to  Augustine,  }  4.  p.  370.)  says :  Ipse 
non  ignoras,  quam  audacter  (the  Lord  of  the  world  of  darkness)  illud  molitua 
sit,  ut  Domino  -  -  Iscariotem  rapuerit,  et  ut  ad  ultimum  crucis  supplicium  veni* 
retur:  in  perniciem  ipsius  Scribas,  Pharisaeosque  accenderit,  ut  Barrabam  di* 
mitti  clamarent  et  Jesum  cruciBgi.  The  Son  of  God  was  therefore  seized  by 
the  Jews,  subjected  to  punishment,  nailed  to  a  cross,  and  at  length  died ;  yet 
none  of  these  things  actually  occurred,  but  the  whole  was  feigned.  For  the 
divine  Light,  being  destitute  of  a  body  and  of  all  matter,  could  not  be  seized, 
nor  could  he  die ;  only  the  shadow  of  a  body  of  Christ,  therefore,  appeared  to 
endure  all  these  things.  Says  Manes,  (Epistle  to  Zebena,  in  the  Biblioth. 
Graeca  of  Fabricius,  vol.  y.  p.  284.) :  "Aa-xn  ^vo-zc  hv%  Avo^wku  %at  suia  vaf^ds 

lu  vravpiZrai.     Miay   ovv  l/uiivff  *riv   puirn  xui   lvify%ia¥  rd  pus  fJiti^Xv  ira^6Z<ra»  rS 

htrto-xtavfAari  t»c  ca^xdt  ouk  Ix^fti  pu^if  xfartvfAhiif.  Simplex  natura  non  mori- 
tur,  et  umbra  carnis  non  crucifigitur.  Perpetuo  igitur  unam  naturam  et  unam 
operationem  Lux  (the  Son  of  God,  consisting  of  a  mass  of  divine  light)  habere 
perseveravit  nihil  patientem  ab  umbra  carnis,  quae  naturam  (simplicem)  neuti- 
quam  compreheVisam  tenet.  So,  also,  in  his  Epistola  fundamenti,  (apud  Euo- 
dium,  Libro  de  fide,  c.  28.  in  Opp.  Augustini,  tom  viii.  Append,  p.  29.)  Manes 
says:  Inimicus  quippe,  qui  eundera  S.ilvatorem  justorum  patrem  crucifixisse  so 
speravit,  ipse  est  cruciflxus,  (metaphorically,  not  literally) :  quo  teD)pore  allnd 
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actum  est,  atque  aliud  oatensum.  And  Faustus^  (L  xiv.  o.  1.  p.  187.)  says: 
[p.  836.]  Mosen  execramnr,  quod  Cbristnm,  Filium  Dei,  qui  nostne  salutis  caoasi 
pependit  in  ligno,  diro  devotionis  convicio  laceasivit— dicena  maladictoin  eaae 
omnem,  qui  pendet  in  ligno.  (Hia  reaaoning  ia  very  ailly,  and  inconaiatent  with 
hia  own  doctrinea;  and  it  ia  brought  forward  only  to  calumniate  Moaea.  For 
Faustus  himaelf  did  not  believe  that  Chriat  hung  on  the  tree,  but  only  hia 
shadow.)  So,  also,  (L.  xxiz.  c.  I.  p.  313.)  he  aaya  expreaaly:  Denique  et  noa 
tpecietenus  pasaum,  nee  vere  mortuum  eonfitemur.  And,  (L.  xzvL  c  2.  p.  308.)* 
Nobia  nee  Jeaua  mortuua  eat,  nee  immortalia  Eliaa.  See  alao  Alexander  of  Lj- 
copolis,  (contra  Manichaeos,  p.  19.)  where  he  aaya:  *0  M^ux^tos  Ma^-mu  «^ 

^«6tou  itrn-if  ^waTov  ivrot  tMhw  revro  voiijr,  id  eat,  irttduf*    ManicluB|18  do> 

cet,  fieri  id  nullo  modo  poaae,  ut  Chriatua  vere  patiatur.  Atigiuttne^  (contra 
Fauatum,  L,  xxix.  c.  2.  p.  314.):  Paaaionem  mortemque  ejua  apecietenna  detain 
et  fallaciter  dicitia  adumbratum,  ut  mori  videretur,  qui  non  moriebatur. — Chriai 
had  weighty  reaaona  for  feigning  death,  and  the  aufferinga  and  triala  that  pre- 
ceded it  The  first  waa,  to  teach  men  the  wretched  atate  of  aoula  indoaed  in. 
bodies.  For  a  aoul  bound  to  a  body,  ia,  aa  it  were,  nailed  to  a  croas,  and 
dreadfully  wounded.  ForiuncUus,  (in  hia  firat  diapute  with  Avgustinej  p.  69, 70,): 
Hoc  ergo  aentimua  de  nobia,  quod  et  de  Chriato,  qui  cum  in  forma  Dei  esaet 
conatitutua,  factua  eat  aubditua  uaque  ad  mortem,  ut  simUUudinem  animarum 
nostrarum  Oatenderet  -  -  Si  fuit  Chriatua  in  paaaione  et  morte,  et  noa :  ai  vo- 
luntate  Patria  deacendit  in  paaaionem  et  mortem,  et  noa.  And  FausluSj  (L.  xxxu. 
c  7.  p.  322.):  Credimua  prscipue  crucia  Chriati  fixionem  myaticam,  qua  noatro 
animcB  pasaionia  monatrantur  vulnera.  Alexander  of  Lycopolia,  (contra  Mani- 
cbsBos,  p.  19.)  quoting  from  a  book  of  Manes  on  thia  aubject,  aaya,  that  Christ 
waa  crucified,  to  exhibit  to  men:  rif  i^vfttfjuf  «r«v  ^%iaw  ivtiffjtoo-^titf  invriu^ma-^At 
«r»  uA.il.  divinam  virtutetn,  id  eat,  animam  in  materiam  immeraam  et  in  materia 
crucifixam  eaae. — The  second  reason  for  Chriat'a  feigning  death,  waa,  to  teach 
men  to  despise  death,  or  to  ahow  them  that  death  ia  no  evil,  but  a  boon,  and 
therefore  ahould  be  endured  with  firmness.  AugTisiine,  (contra  Faustum, 
L.  XXX.  c.  6.  p.  318.) :  Mortem  tanquam  separationem  animae,  id  est,  naturae 
Dei  veAri  a  corpora  inimicorum  ejus,  hoc  est,  a  figmento  Diaboli,  praedicatis  at- 
que  laudatis :  ac  per  hoc  rem  dignam  fuisse  credidiatia,  quam  Chriatua  etsi  non 
moriena,  tamen  mortem  aimulana,  commendaret. — Lastly^  by  feigning  death, 
Chriat  deaigned  to  admonish  souls,  that  they  must  not  spare  the  body,  if  they 
wish  to  be  aaved;  but  muat  crucify  the  flesh  and  all  its  lusts,  or  wholly  extir- 
pate and  slay  them.  Alexander  of  Lycopolia,  (contra  Manichaeoa,  p.  19.)  aays: 
Manes  wrote,  that  Christ  auffered  crucifixion,  wc  Uli'uy/utA,  to  set  men  an  example 
[p.  837.]/or  their  itniiation.  These  reasons  for  Ch rist's  feigning  death,  are  manifc8tly 
futile ;  and,  I  believe.  Manes  would  as  readily  have  ^denied  the  death  of  Christ, 
as  he  did  hia  birth,  if  he  could  have  doite  it :  but  there  was  so  much  e\idence  of 
his  death  and  resurrection,  that  he  dared  not  deny  them;  and  therefore,  he 
must  resort  to  some  fanciful  explanation,  that  he  might  not  appear  to  avoid  the 
aubject.  Fatislus  himself,  (L.  xxix.  c.  1.  p.  313.)  seems  to  place  little  reliance 
on  these  reasons :  Nos  passionis  Christi  rationem  aliquam  reddimus  et  probabu 
Um :  (and  therefore  not  solid,  sufficient,  and  satisfiictoiy.)    Manea  could  not 
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possibly  deny  either  the  death  or  the  resurrection  of  Christ  He  therefore 
taught,  that  Christ  was  laid  in  the  grave,  returned  from  the  tomb  to  hb  disciples, 
showed  them  the  scars  on  his  body,  and  perhaps  ascended  to  heaven  before 
their  eyes.  But  all  these,  as  well  as  his  death,  were  only  imaginary,  and  emble- 
matic of  the  return  of  a  soul  to  its  primeval  state.  Says  Fortunatus  the  Mani- 
ch»an,  (in  his  first  Dispute  with  AngtMvne,  p.  70.) :  Quemadmodum  Christna 
in  se  mortis  similitudinem  ostendit,  et  se  a  Patre  esse  de  medio  mortuoram  re- 
soscitatum :  eo  modo  sentimus  et  de  animis  nostris  futurum,  quod  per  ipsum 
poterimus  ab  hac  morte  liberarL  And  Augustine^  (de  Hnres.  c.  46.  p^  13.): 
Affirmant  (Manichsi)  Christum  non  fuisse  in  came  vera,  sed  simulatam  spedem 
camis  ludificandis  humanis  senaibus  prsbuisse,  uti  non  solum  mortem,  verum 
etiam  resnrrectionem  similiter  mentiretur.  And,  (contra  Faustum,  L.  xxix.  c  3. 
p.  313.):  Ex  quo  fit,  ut  ejus  quoque  resnrrectionem  umbraticam,  imaginarianit 
fallacemque  dicatis :  neque  enim  ejus,  qui  non  vere  mortuus  est,  vera  esse  resur- 
rectio  potest  Ita  fit,  ut  et  cicatrices  discipulis  dubitantibns  falsas  ostenderit» 
nee  Thomas  veritate  confirmatus,  sed  fallacift  deceptus  damarit,  Dominus  mens, 
et  Deus  meus:  et  tamen  persuadere  conamini,  linquft  vos  loqui  verum,  cum 
Christum  dicatis  toto  corpore  fuisse  mentitum. — This  pious  fraud  of  Christ,  in 
exhibiting  to  men  the  appearance  of  a  body  instead  of  a  real  body,  had  reference 
not  only  to  the  Jews,  but  also  to  his  own  Apostles;  for  they  had  no  doubt,  that 
Christ  really  died,  and  actually  arose  from  the  dead.  And  Manes^  by  the  com* 
mand  and  inspiration  of  God,  first  brought  the  truth  to  light 

As  the  Manichasans  held  the  opinions  described,  respecting  Christ,  they 
could  not  possibly  observe  all  the  festal  days  consecrated  by  Christians  to  the 
memory  of  the  Savior ;  and  those,  which  their  principles  allowed  them  to  ob- 
serve, they  of  necessity  celebrated  in  a  different  manner  from  other  Christians. 
In  the  first  place,  the  day  commemorative  of  the  nativity  of  Christ,  they  abso- 
lutely could  not  observe.  For  they  so  strenuously  denied  the  birth  of  Christ 
as  not  even  to  concede  to  him  an  apparent  bulh.  Neither  could  they  conse- 
crate the  day,  on  which  the  Oriental  Christians  commemorated  his  baptism.  For 
they  denied  that  Christ  was  baptized.  But  as  they  believed  that  Christ  was 
apparently  crucified  and  died,  they  could  celebrate  the  time  of  his  death ;  [p.  838.] 
and  they  actually  did  religiously  observe  it  though  with  little  display  or  so- 
lemnity. The  anniversary  of  the  execution  of  Manes  their  master,  as  already 
stated,  they  celebrated  with  considerable  display ;  but  in  celebrating  Christ's 
death,  they  were  quite  lukewarm.  And  for  this  difference,  they  ofiTered  the  fol- 
lowing reason :  Manes  really  died ;  Christ  only  appeared  to  die.  Thus  Augu^ 
tiney  (in  his  Liber  contra  Epistolam  Manichrai,  c.  8.  p.  112.)  says:  Cum  scepe 
a  vobis  quaererem  illo  tempore,  quo  vos  audiebam,  quae  caussa  esset  quod 
Pascha  Domini  (We  may  observe,  that  Avgtistine  here  uses  the  word  paschOf 
as  the  ancient  church  did,  as  denoting,  not  the  day  commemorative  of  Christ's 
resurrection,  but  the  day  commemorative  of  his  death.)  plerumque  null&,  inter- 
dum  a  paucis  tepidissini^  celebritate  frequentaretur,  nullis  vigiliis,  nullo  prolix- 
iore  jejunio  auditoribus  indicto,  nullo  denique  festiviore  apparatu,  quum  ves* 
tmm  Bema,  id  est  diem,  quo  Manichaeus  occisus  est  -  -  magnis  honoribua 
prosequamini.    Hoc  ergo  quum  quaererem,  respondebatur,  ejus  diem  passionia 
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oelebrandam  esse,  qui  vere  passus  esse! ;  Christum  autem,  qui  nataa  non  ei«6t| 
neque  veram  Bed  simalatam  carnein  humanis  oculis  oatendisaet,  non  pertulisae^ 
sed  finxisse  passionem.  Whether  they  likewise  observed  the  day  of  Christ's 
resurrection,  that  other  pascha  of  Christians,  called  ifttrtd^tfivfy  cannot  be  de- 
termined from  thi'j  passnge  of  Augustine^  nor  from  any  other  source.  Perhaps 
they  did  not  deem  this  necessary,  because,  like  other  Christians,  they  observed, 
every  week,  Sunday,  as  the  day  on  which  Christ  rose  from  the  dead.  But  there 
was  this  singularity  among  them,  that  while  the  laws  of  the  church  forbid  fasU 
ing  on  the  day  called  the  Lord's  Day,  the  Manichacans  passed  the  day  without 
food.  The  cause  of  this  custom,  Leo  the  Great  tells  us,  was  their  reverence 
for  the  sun ;  Leonis  Sermo  xli.  c.  5.  0pp.  torn.  i.  p.  106.  edit.  Quesnellii) :  Ma- 
nichaei  in  honorem  solis  et  lunae  die  Dominico  ct  secund&  fcrift  deprehensi 
fuerunt  jejunare :  uno  perversitatis  suae  opere  bis  impii,  bis  profani  sunt,  qui 
jejunium  suum  et  ad  siderum  cultum,  etad  resurrectionis  Christi  instituere  cod- 
temtum.  -  -  Ob  hoc  diem  salutis  et  laetitiae  nostrae  sui  jejunii  motrore  con^ 
demnant  Leo  repeats  the  same  thing,  (Epist.  zv.  ad  Turibiam,  p.  228.) :  lla- 
nichaoi,  sicut  in  nostro  examine  detecti  ac  convicti  sunt,  Domiiiicum  diem,  quem 
nobis  Salvatoris nostri  resurrectio  eonsecravit,  exigunt  in  moerore  jejunii:  Solis^ 
nt  proditum  est,  revereiitiae  hanc  continentiam  devoventes.  But  a  very  different 
reason  for  this  practice,  is  adduced  by  Hebed  JesUf  an  Armeno-Nestoriaii  bishopi 
on  the  Canons,  (apud  Jo.  Sim.  Assemanum^  Biblioth.  Oriental.  Clement.  Vatic, 
tom.  iii.  pars  ii.  p.  361.)  For  he  tells  us,  that  the  Manieheeans  abstained  from 
food  and  drink  on  Sunday,  because  they  supposed  the  world  would  be  dissolved 
[p.  839.  J  on  that  day,  and  therefore  looked  for  the  destruction  of  it  every  Sunday: 
Manichsei  resurrectionem  abnegontes  contra  Chrbtianos  jejunium,  luctamque  in 
die  Dominico  faciunt,  aientes,  in  isto  die  fore,  ut  hoc  saeculum  habeat  interitum 
dissolutionemque  omnem.  But  this  reason  is  intirely  inconsistent  with  the 
opinions  of  Manichaeans  respecting  the  world ;  and  therefore,  is  doubtless 
untrue.  For,  according  to  the  views  of  Manichssans,  the  destruction  of  our 
world  is  to  be  the  end  of  all  evils,  the  separation  of  light  from  darkness^ 
and  the  termination  of  the  empire  of  the  Prince  of  darkness ;  and  therefore  it 
presented  to  them  ground  for  rejoicing,  rather  than  for  sorrow.  Besides,  if  we 
belieye  them,  this  world  will  not  be  destroyed,  until  the  greatest  part  of  the 
souls  in  it  are  recovered  to  God :  and  therefore  they  had  no  reason  to  fear  its 
speedy  dissolution.  Whether  the  reason  offered  by  Leo  was  more  true,  I  very 
much  doubt.  J  know  the  Manichaeans  paid  some  honor  to  the  sun  and  moon; 
and  I  have  already  stated  the  fact.  But  that  they  consecrated  certain  days  to 
the  sun  and  moon,  and  considered  fasting  ns  a  part  of  the  worship  to  be  paid  to 
these  heavenly  bodies,  no  one,  acquainted  w^ith  the  principles  of  the  sect,  will 
easily  believe.  I  will  state,what  has  occurred  to  my  mind,  while  thinking  on  the 
subject.  The  Manichaeans  had  little  regard  for  the  festal  days  of  Christians; 
and  not  without  reason.  For  they  denied  the  reality  of  the  facts,  in  commemo- 
ration of  which  those  days  were  kept  Yet,  that  they  might  not  appear  to  dif- 
fer too  much  from  other  Chris tians,  they  observed  as  many  of  these  days  as  they 
could  consistently.  And  they  said,  that  on  those  days  they  expressed  by  action, 
the  things  symbolized  by  the  apparent  actions  and  sufferings  of  Christ    Au- 
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gustine  is  authority  for  this  opinion,  in  his  Tmct  ngninst  Adxnuxntus^  a  celebr^ 
ted  Manichsean,  (c.  16.  }  3.  p.  98.)  where  he  says :  Nos  et  Dominicum  diem  et 
Pnschn  solem niter  celebramus,  et  qua&libet  alios  Christimms  dierum  festivi* 
tales.  -  -  M:inichasi  autem  sic  ca  reprehendunt,  quasi  nullos  dies  et  tempom 
observent^  (You  see,  the  Manichaeans  had  little  attachment  to  these  festival 
dfiys ;  and  they  dechired,  that  in  the  celebration  of  them,  they  differed  from 
ether  Christians :)  Sed  cum  de  his  interrogantur  secundum  opinionem  sects 
suae,  omnia  conantur  exponere,  ut  noo  ipsa  tempera,  sed  res,  quorum  ilia  signa 
sunt,  observare  videantur.  And  therefore,  on  the  day  kept  in  memory  of 
Christ's  dcatfi,  they  did  not  direct  their  thoug^hts  to  his  deaths  which  they  re- 
garded as  only  fictitious;  but  they  meditated  on,  nnd  in  a  sense  performed,  the 
thing  bignified  by  that  imaginary  death.  The  death  of  Christ  was  a  figurative 
representation  of  the  calamity  and  misery,  in  which  souls  were  involved,  when 
they  were  inclosed  in  bodies.  They  therefore  fixed  their  thoughts  on  the  sad 
condition  of  their  souls,  and  endeavored  to  restore  the  soul  in  some  measure  to 
11&,  or  to  abstract  it  from  the  body.  And,  I  can  suppose,  they  did  the  some 
thing  on  Sundays.  The  feigned  resurrection  of  Christy  they  supposed,  woa 
emblematic  of  the  deliverance  of  souls  from  the  bondage  of  their  bodies.  And 
therefore,  on  Sundays  they  solaced  themselves  with  the  hope  of  such  deliver- 
ance, and  also  prepared  the  way  for  it.  Among  the  efiective  means  of  freeing  a 
eoul  from  its  prison,  and  fitting  it  for  its  celestial  journey,  abstinence  [p.  840.] 
from  food  was  not  the  least :  and  therefore,  on  Sundays,  they  denied  the  body 
food,  to  advance  the  liberty  of  the  soul. 

§  XLYni.  Christ  as  the  SaTiour  of  Men.  Clirist  the  Son  of 
God,  therefore,  came  to  restore  lost  happiness  to  souls :  but  he 
did  not,  by  his  sufferings  and  death,  make  expiation  for  the  sins 
of  intelligent  beings ;  nor  did  he,  in  their  stead,  satisfy  the  divine 
law.  For,  good  souls,  because  they  are  parts  of  the  divine  na- 
ture, and  God  is  unchangeable,  cannot  become  polluted  and  cor- 
rupt ;  and,  of  course,  they  cannot  really  commit  sin.  They  remain 
pure,  holy,  and  innocent,  even  in  the  most  impure  body ;  and, 
by  their  native  energy,  if  they  would  exert  it,  they  can  pave  and 
prepare  for  themselves  a  way  of  return  to  their  celestial  country.(") 
Christ  therefore  came  down  to  men,/r5i,  to  destroy  the  kingdom  of 
the  Prince  of  darkness ;  that  is,  to  withdraw  men  from  the  worship 
of  the  evil  Principle,  and  his  captains,  and  fellow  warriors,  and 
draw  them  to  the  worship  and  religion  of  the  true  God.  And, 
secondly,  he  came  down  to  teach  men  in  what  ways  the  evil  soul, 
together  with  the  body  in  which  it  resides,  should  be  overcome 
and  subdued ;  so  that  the  good  mind  may  be  purged  from  all  its 
contagion,  and  gradually  become  fitted  and  prepared  for  a  return 
to  the  world  of  light  from  which  it  came.  Christ  therefore  taught 
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a  severe  moral  discipline,  and  prohibited  all  desires  after  exter- 
nal and  sensible  objects,  and  sdl  bodily  and  sensual  pleasures 
whatever.  For  as  the  body  is  composed  of  matter  that  is  evil  by 
^  nature,  and  the  soul  living  in  it  is  a  part  of  the  nature  of  the 
Prince  of  darkness ;  and  as  in  these,  consequently,  the  root  of  all 
evil  is  located ;  all  the  motions  of  the  sentient  and  craving  soul 
are  to  be  most  studiously  repressed ;  and  the  body,  which  excites 
those  motions,  must  be  weakened  and  enervated.(') 

(1)  The  Manichaeans  so  talk  of  the  object  of  Christ'B  advent  to  men,  that 
if  one  were  to  regard  only  their  language,  and  not  estimate  its  import  by  their 
other  doctrines,  he  might  easily  suppose  that  there  was  little  or  no  difference  of 
opinion  on  this  subject  between  them  and  other  Christians.  For  they  say,  that 
Christ,  by  his  advent,  procured  life  and  salvation  for  souls ;  that  without  liim, 
there  was  no  way  to  eternal  life ;  that  he  is  the  only  Saviour  of  mankind ;  and 
that  his  death  was  beneficial  to  men,  by  procuring  eternal  life.    In  place  of  all,  | 

hear  how  FortunatuSy  a  Manichaean  presbyter,  speaks,  (in  his  first  Dispute  with  i 

[p.  841.]  Augustine,  p.  69.)  :  Nostra  professio  est  -  -  Deum  sui  similem  Salva- 
torem  direxisse  -  -  ipso  ductore  hinc  iterum  animas  ad  regnum  Dei  reversuras  * 
esse,  secundum  sanctam  ipsius  pollicitationem,  qui  dixit :  Ego  sum  via,  Veritas 
et  janua.  £t :  Nemo  potest  ad  Patrem  pervenire,  nisi  per  me.  His  rebus  nos 
credlmus,  quia  alias  animae,  id  est,  alio  mediante  non  poterunt  ad  regnura  Dei 
reverti,  nisi  ipsum  repererint  viam,  veritatem  et  januam.  Ipse  enim  dixit:  Qui 
me  vidit,  vidit  et  Patrem  meum.  Et :  Qui  in  me  crediderit,  mortem  non  gns- 
tabit  in  etemum,  sed  transitum  facit  de  morte  ad  vitim,  et  iu  judicium  non  ve- 
niet  His  rebus  credlmus,  et  hsec  est  ratio  fidei  nostra.  And,  after  a  few 
other  remarks,  he  says,  (p.  70.)  :  Nos  fatemur  et  ostendimus  ex  Salvatoris  ad« 
ventu,  e&  ipsius  sancta  praedicatione,  ex  ipsius  electione,  dum  animis  miserelur, 
•  -  ut  eamdem  animam  de  morte  liberaret,  et  perduceret  earn  ad  eternam  gloriam, 
et  restitueret  PatrL  And  near  the  end  of  the  discussion,  (p.  73.) :  Animss  substan- 
tiam  ostendit  (Paulus ;  whom  he  had  just  quoted,)  quod  sit  ex  Deo,  et  animam 
aliternon  posse  reconciliari  Deo,  nisi  per  magistrum,  qui  est  Chistus  Jesua,  -  -  Sal- 
Tatorem  Christum  credimus  de  coelo  venisse,  voluntatem  Patris  complere.  Qu9 
voluntas  Patris  h«c  erat,  animas  nostras  de  eadem  inimiciti^  (Dei)  liberare,  in- 
terfect&  eadem  inimicitift.  And,  a  little  after :  Virtute  Dei  contrariam  naturam 
vinci  confiteor  et  ad  meum  regressum  Salvatorum  esse  Christum  missum. 
These  declarations  appear  sound  and  beautiful,  if  considered  in  the  gross :  but 
if  compared  with  the  Manichaean  doctrines  concerning  Christ  and  the  soul,  they 
differ  immensely  from  the  sentiments  of  other  Christians,  as  to  the  obj^ts  of 
Christ's  advent  For,  in  the  first  place,  the  Manichaeans  supposed  Christ  had 
no  flesh  and  blood,  and  that  he  died  only  in  appearance.  Of  course,  they  could 
not  possibly  believe,  that  he  endured  punishment  in  the  stead  of  mankind,  and 
that  he  expiated  our  sins  by  his  death  and  blood.  In  the  next  place,  they  deni- 
ed, that  our  souls  are  infected  and  defiled  with  any  stain  originating  from  the 
fint  human  pair :  for,  as  souls  are  portions  of  the  divine  nature,  which  never 
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ean  be  comiptecl,  vitiated,  or  deprived  of  its  sanctity,  so  also  sonls  cannot  in  kny 
degree  lose  their  integrity  and  purity.  And  hence,  souls  never  do  properly  sin ; 
but,  contrary  to  their  will,  they  are  driven  by  an  opposing  nature,  which  is  con- 
nected with  them  while  they  reside  in  bodies,  to  permit  the  criminal  deeds  of 
the  depraved  soul.  I  have  already  substantiated  this,  by  the  declarations  of 
Manes  in  his  Epistle  to  his  daughter  Menoch ;  and  I  will  now  adduce  some  other 
testimonies.  Fortunaius  discoursed  much  on  the  subject  with  Augtuline ;  and 
I  will  cite  some  portions  of  that  discussion.  In  the  first  Dispute,  (p.  70.)  For- 
tunatus  says .  Negasti  (Augustine,)  animam  ex  Deo  esse,  quamdin  peccatis  ae 
vitiis  deservit,  -  -  quod  fieri  non  potest,  nt  aut  Deus  hoc  patiatur  (that  a  soul  * 
should  serve  sin,)  aut  substantia  ejus,  (the  soul.)  Est  enim  Deus  incorruplibi- 
lis,  et  substantia  ejus  immaculata  est  et  sancta.  He  goes  on  to  enlarge  upon 
the  subject,  constantly  inculcating,  that  the  soul  is  of  divine  origin,  [p.  8.42.] 
and  therefore  can  neither  think  nor  do  anything  that  is  evil.  In  the  second  Dis- 
pute, (p.  73.)  he  says :  Dico,  quod  nihil  mali  ex  se  proferat  Deus  omnipotens, 
et  quod  quae  sua  sunt  incorrupta  maneant,  uno  ex  fonte  inviolabili  orta  et  ge- 
nita:  cetera  vero  quae  in  hoc  mundo  versantur  contraria,  non  ex  Deo  manare. 
And  therefore  in  the  soul,  which  originated  from  God,  sinful  emotions  and 
vicious  desures  cannot  arise;  they  are  exterior  to  the  soul,  and  arise  from 
the  body  and  the  evil  soul.  Hence,  both  Manes  and  all  his  discpies  most 
positively  deny  free  vf72,  or  the  power  of  the  soul  to  incline  itself  to  either  good 
or  evil.  Because  the  soul,  being  an  offshoot  from  God,  is  most  constantly,  and 
by  its  own  nature,  borne  towards  the  good,  and  cannot  possibly  choose  what 
is  evil.  The  same  Fortunatus^  strenuously  arguing  against  free  will,  says:  Si 
mala  (if  our  evil  thoughts  and  emotions)  ex  Deo  essent,  aut  daret  licenttam 
peccandi,  quod  dicis  liberum  arbitrtum  dedisse  Deum,  consensor  jam  invenieba- 
tnr  delicti  mei — aut  ignorans,  quid  futurus  essem,  delinqueret  -  -  Quae  ab  ipso 
diximus  facta  esse,  uti  ab  opifice  Deo,  uti  ab  ipso  creata  et  genita  incomiptibi 
Ka  haberi — fides  Evangelica  docet  -  •  Invki  peccamus  et  cogimur  a  contrari& 
et  inimic&  nobis  substantia  And  (p.  76.) :  Dicimus,  quod  a  contrari&  nature 
anima  cogatur  delinquere.  -  -  Constat,  hoc,  quod  in  nobis  versatur,  malum,  ex 
auctore  malo  descendere  et  portiunculum  esse  mail  banc  radicem.  Secundinus 
the  Manichaean,  in  his  Epistle  to  Augustine,  ({  2.  p.  369.)  says:  Si  anima  a  spip 
ritu  vitiorum  incipiat  trahi — ac  poenitudinem  gerat,  habebat  harum  sordium  in^ 
dulgentiee  fontem.  Camis  enim  commixtione  dticitur,  non  proprid  voluntate. 
And  hence  Augustine,  (Diaput  II.  cum  Felice,  c.  8.  p.  348.)  shrewdly  remarks ; 
Secundum  vos  (ManichsBos)  nulla  peccata  sunt.  Gens  enim  tenebrarum  non 
peccat,  quia  suam  naturam  facit :  Natura  luds  non  peccat,  quia  quod  facit,  fa- 
cere  cogitur.  Nullum  ergo  invenis  peccatum,  quod  damnat  Deus. — These  things 
being  so,  as  the  good  soul  cannot  change  its  divine  nature,  nor  commit  any  sin, 
it  is  manifest,  that  such  a  soul  has  no  need  of  a  Saviour,  to  wash  away  and  re- 
move its  sins,  by  his  death  and  sufferings.  Yet  Au,gustine  went  too  for,  in  say- 
ing that  there  were  no  sins  whatever,  which  God  could  punish,  on  Manichaean 
principles.  For  according  to  their  views,  a  soul  sins,  especially  if  it  has  received 
a  knowledge  of  the  truth,  whenever  it  does  not  use  its  intelligence  to  suppress 
the  emotions  and  desires  of  the  body  and  of  the  malignant  souL   It  sins  by  ita 
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negligence  and  inaction.  For  it  is  required  to  subdue  the  body  and  the  indium 
tion  to  sin ;  and  this  it  can  do,  partly  by  its  natural  energy,  partly  by  the  aid  of 
the  truth,  and  partly  by  the  assistance  of  God  and  the  Holy  Spirit  It  thcrefort 
sins  whenever  it  neglects  this  duty,  notwithstanding  the  offences  of  the  body 
and  of  the  evil  soul,  do  not  properly  belong  to  it  ForlunaluSj  (Dispnt.  11.  cum 
August,  p.  75.)  says  explicitly :  Id  est  peccatum  animse,  si  post  cominonitionem 
[p.  843.]  Salvatoris  nostri  ct  sanam  doctrinam  ejus,  a  contrari&  et  inimicA  sui 
stirpese  non  segregavent  anima,et  prioribus  se  nonadornansanima:  alitcrenim 
non  potest  substantias  sun  reddi.  Dictum  est  enim :  Si  non  venissem  et  loeu- 
.  tus  cis  fuissem,  peccatum  non  haberent.  And  yet  this  sin  of  negligence  and 
inaction,  is  not  voluntary,  but  is  constrained  and  coerced  against  tlie  will  of  the 
soul.  For  Fortunatus  immediately  subjoins :  Patet  igitur,  (he  had  just  cited 
Rom.  viii.  7.)  his  rebus,  quod  anima  bona,  factione  illius,  quss  legi  Dei  non  est 
subjectn,  pcccare  videtur,  non  sua  spmUe,  And  in  proof  of  this  doctrine,  he 
cites  Galat  v.  17.  and  Rom.  vii,  23.  The  Manichaeans,  indeed,  sometimes  f^peak, 
as  if  the  soul  sinned  voluntarily ;  and,  by  its  assent,  approved  the  lusting  of  the 
evil  soul.  Thus  Secundinus^  (Epist.  ad  August }  2.  p.  370.)  Si  vero  anima  a 
spiritu  vitiorum  incipiat  trahi  et  consenliat  ac  post  contensum  pcenitudinem  g^ 
rat.  -  -  At  si  cum  seipsam  cognoverit,  consenliai  malo  et  non  se  armet  contra 
inimicum,  volunlate  sua  peccavit  Hence  Euodius^  (de  fide  contra  Manichaeos, 
c  5.  in  Opp.  August  tom.  I.  Append,  p.  26.)  says :  Ipse  etiam  Manichsus  non 
potuit  nisi  fateri  animas,  etiam  quas  dicit  ad  substantiam  Dei  pertinere,  praprid 
voiunLale  peccare.  And  tliis  he  attempts  to  prove,  by  some  passages  in  the  7%e- 
saurus  of  Manes,  and  from  his  Epistola  FundamenlL  But  whoever  will  com- 
pare together  all  the  things  said  in  these  passages,  will  easily  see,  that  the  Mi^ 
nichacans  use  terms  improperly,  when  they  say,  the  good  sonl  sins  voluntarily, 
and  consents  to  the  lustings  of  the  evil  soul.  The  soul,  the  offspring  of  the 
divine  nature,  cannot  possibly  will  or  approve  evil :  and  therefore  its  consent  is 
not  real.  Yet  the  soul  is  said  to  consent  to  the  evil  deeds  of  the  bad  soul,  when 
it  suffers  its  perceptions  to  be  obscured  by  the  flesh  and  the  evil  soul,  and  its 
energies  to  become  so  impaired  and  weakened,  as  not  to  resist  them :  it  con^ 
sents,  when  it  allows  itself  to  be  overcome  and  compelled  by  the  evil  mind,  so 
as  not  to  prevent  what  it  abhors.  This  consent  is  like  that  of  a  man,  who  does 
not  shut  up  his  house  at  night,  nor  keep  a  guard,  and  by  such  negligence  af- 
fords thieves  an  opportunity  to  plunder  some  portion  of  his  goods.  Therefore 
this,  the  only  sin  which  the  soul  can  commit,  is  in  one  sense  involuntary,  and  in 
another  sense  voluntary.  It  is  involuntary,  in  as  much  as  the  pure  mind  can- 
not but  abhor  the  purposes  and  actions  of  the  evil  soul,  and  is  nnwillingly  over 
come  and  compelled  not  to  arrest  those  purposes  and  actions :  and  it  is  voluntary, 
in  as  much  as  it  does  not  brace  itself  against  them,  when  it  is  blinded  and  over- 
come. This  sin,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  not  so  great  and  heinous,  that  God  can- 
not let  it  pass  unpunished  ;  nor  does  it  require  any  Saviour.  All  the  crimina- 
lity of  it  may  be  washed  away  by  repentance,  because  it  was  not  voluntary.  So 
the  Manichaeans  invariably  teach.  Thus  Secundinus^  (Epist  ad  August  { 2. 
p.  369.)  :  Si  anima  post  consensum  poenitudinem  gerat,  habebit  harum  sordium 
indulgentisB  fontem.   Carnis  enim  commixtione  dudtor,  nou  propria  voluntate. 
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•  -  Qaam  si  iterom  pudeat  erranRe,  paratam  inveniet  misericord i&nim  [p.  8^14.] 
aactorem.  Non  entm  punitur,  quia  peccavit,  sed  quia  de  pi'ccnto  non  doiult 
And  FortknatuSy  (Disput.  ii.  cum  Aagustino,  p.  75.) ;  Unde  p  itet,  recte  esse 
pceniterr.iain  datiim  post  .'idventuin  Servatoris  et  post  har.c  scicittinm  reruni,  qua 
possit  aniina,  acsi  divino  fonte  lota,  du  aordibus  et  viiiin  tarn  inundi  totiusquum 
eorporum,  in  quibus  endcm  aniuia  vcrantur,  regno  Dei,  uiule  progreH>a  v^t,  re- 
pnescntari. — Thia  doctrine  of  the  Manichneflns  rcttpceiiiig  the  sins  of  the  good 
aoul,  iis  likewim*  all  that  Ihey  teach  rcHpeuting  both  ibc  good  houI  and  the  bad 
one,  is,  ]  admit,  a  compound  of  incongruities,  and  appears  not  well  put  together. 
But  I  will  not  go  into  any  dl^usaion,  as  I  am  merely  acting  the  historian. 

(2)  According  to  Manes,  Christ* »  advent  hod  two  objects.  In  the  Jint  place, 
it  brought  to  men  the  knowledge  of  the  truth.  Before  the  advent  the  greatest 
part  of  mankind,  through  the  wiles  of  tho  Priirce  of  darkness  followed  the 
grossest  errors,  and  were  alike  ignonint  of  llieir  own  nature,  and  of  the  nature 
of  God.  The  Jews,  instead  of  worhhipping  God,  worhhipped  the  Prince  of 
darkness  himself*,  and  obeyed  his  law  given  by  Moses,  as  if  it  were  divine.  'J*he 
ether  nations  served  the  prefects  of  the  w*orld  of  darkness  resident  in  the  s'.ars, 
and  supposed  them  to  be  Deities.  The  Son  of  God,  therefore,  caiue  to  over- 
throw this  kingdom  of  darkness  among  men.  which  was  based  on  ignorance  and 
error ;  or  to  teach  mortals,  whence  came  evil,  what  was  the  origin  of  ^ouls,  and 
what  is  the  cause  of  tho  perpetual  conflict  in  man  between  reason  and  inelino- 
tion,  &c.  Says  Forlunalus,  (Uisiput.  I.  cum  August,  p.  74.)  :  Quia  inviti  peceamua 
— -idcirco  ffcqnimur  scientiam  rcrum.  Qua  scienti&udmonita  anium  el  memoriae 
pristinae  redditii  (for  the  soul  resident  in  the  body,  forgets  the  truth  which  it 
Vefore  underslood)  recognoscit,  ex  quo  ori^^ineni  traluit,  in  quo  uialo  ver>e:ur, 
quibus  bonis  iternm  emendan^  quod  nolens  peccavit,  possit  per  emcndationem 
delictorum  suorum,  bonorum  operum  gratis,  meritum  sibi  reconcili  itionis  apud 
I>eum  coliocare,  auctore  S.tlvatore  nostro,  qui  nos  docet  et  bona  exercerc  et 
mala  fugere. — In  the  second  place,  Jesus  Christ,  both  by  precept  and  by  example, 
showed  men,  how  the  good  i^oul  dwelling  in  an  evil  body,  and  associated  with 
an  evil  soul,  must  be  purgated,  in  order  to  become  worthy  to  return  to  its 
celestial  country.  He  therefore  prescribed  an  austere  system  of  moral  discipline. 
That  code  of  morals,  which  Manes  says  was  taught  by  Christ,  and  which  Manes 
expounded  in  hin  Epistola  Fundament!,  (as  Augustine  testifies,  in  his  work  de 
moribtts  Manichasorum,  L.  ii.  c.  20.  0pp.  torn.  i.  p.  554.)  was  most  gloomy,  and 
repulsive  to  human  nature.  IMie  principal  parts  of  it  are  recounted  with  much 
compl.icency,  by  Faustus^  an  eloquent  disciple  of  ManeSy  (L  v.  c.  1.  2.  p.  140.) 
thus :  Ego  patrem  dimisi,  et  matrem,  uxorem,  filios,  et  cetera,  quae  Evangelium 
jubet,  et  interrogns,  utrum  accipiam  Evangelium  ?  Nisi  adhuc  nescis,  quid  sit, 
quod  Evangelium  nuncupatur.  Est  enim  hihil  uliud,  quam  pnedicatio  et  man- 
datum  Christi.  (So  then  the  Manichaeans  affirmed,  that  tho  Qospel  [p.  845.] 
consisted  principally  in  the  rules  of  life  enjoined  by  Christ.)  Ego  argentum  et 
aurum  rcjeci,  et  sbs  in  zonts  habere  destiti,  quotidiano  contentus  cibo,  nee  de 
crastino  curans.  -  -  Vides  in  me  Christi  beatiiudinos  ilhis,  vidcs  pauperem,  vides 
mitem,  vides  pacificum,  pure  corde,  lugcntem,  esurientem,  siiientem,  (FausLus 
omits  tlie  words  for  righteousness^  in  order  to  find  hia  fasting,  or  tho  hungermg 
VOL.  n.  34 
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and  thirsting  pnciued  by  his  sect,  among  the  precepts  of  Christ;)  peraeentiones 
et  odia  suslinentem.  -  -  Omnia  mea  dimisi,  patrem,  matrem,  oxorem,  fitioa,  an- 
rum,  nrgcntum,  manducare,  bibere,  deliciaa,  yoluptates.  Faustus,  a  man  of  ia- 
genuity  and  fluency,  pursues  the  subject  at  conuderable  length ;  and,  among 
other  things,  he  says:  Age,  interrogemas  Christum,  unde  potissimum  nobis  ss- 
lutis  oriatur  occasdo.  Quis  hominum  in'  regnum  tunm  intrabit,  Christet  Qai 
fecerit,  inquit,  voluntatem  Patris  mei,  qui  in  cobUs  est  Non  dixit,  qui  me  pro- 
fessus  fuerit  natum:  (for  the  Manichceans  pertinaciously  denied,  that  Christ 
was  ever  born.)  Et  alibi  dixit  ad  discipulos,  Ite,  docete  omnes  geotes — doceo- 
tes  eos  servare  omnia,  quae  mandavi  vobis.  Non  Dixit:  docentes  eos,  quia  sum 
natus.  Nee  non  in  monte  quum  doceret:  Beati  pauperes  -  -  nusquam  dixit: 
Beati,  qui  me  confessi  fuerint  natum.  -  -  Diviti  qiiaerenti  vitam  aetemam:  Yade, 
inquit,  vende  omnia,  quae  babes,  et  sequere  me.  Non  dixit:  Crede  me  natum, 
Ut  in  aetemum  vivas.  And  thus,  whatever  precepts  Christ  gave  to  his  Apostles, 
or  to  individual  men,  are  all  converted  into  general  rules  of  life,  and,  solely  by 
performing  them,  souls  become  prepared,  as  they  supposed,  for  salvation.  Says 
Secundinus,  (Epist  ad  August  p.  369.):  Ut  hominum  corpora  arma  peccati 
sunt,  ita  salutaria  (Christi)  praecepta  arma  justitiae. — As  the  whole  reli^ous 
system  of  Manes,  U  nothing  but  the  religion  of  the  Persian  ilfogi,  tinctured 
with  some  portions  of  Christianity ;  so,  also,  this  severe  code  of  morals,  is  Per- 
sian, and  derived  from  the  schools  of  the  Magi,  in  which  Manee  was  educated. 
For  this  assertion,  I  have  the  authority  of  Diogenes  LairUuSj  and  likewise  d 
Evhtdus,  whom  Jerome,  (contra  Jovinianum,  L.  ii  0pp.  tom.  iv.  p.  206.  edit 
Benedict)  thus  cites :  Eubulus,  qui  Historiam  Mithrae  multis  volumtnibns  ex- 
plicuit,  narrat  apud  Persas  tria  genera  Magorum,  quorum  primos,  qui  aint  doe-  | 

tissimi  et  eloquentissimi,  excepta  faring  et  olere,  nihil  amplius  in  cibo  sumere.  I  j 

add  Clemens  Alexandrmus,  (Stromat.  L.  iii.  p.  533.  edit  Paris.)  who  says: 
'Afilxii  liu  ffofrf^cs  irrt  x*l  role  M&yiSy  Sivov  *r§  iuov,  ft«2  i^^^^^J^f  »«l  ipfU'trim 
4rl;^f«'d'cu»  \aTf%u9V9^if  iyyiXois  »ai  i'ai/ueo'tr.    Certe  Magis  quoque  curae  est,  qui  ' 

angelos  et  daemones  colunt,  simul  a  vino  et  animntis  et  rebus  venereis  absttoere.  I 

No  two  things  could  be  more  perfectly  alike,  than  the  Manichoeans  and  these  I 

Magi.   According  to  our  feelings,  most  of  the  duties  which  Jlfones,  in  imitation  | 

of  the  Magi,  enjoined  on  his  followers,  are  exteedingly  unpleasant;  but  they  i 

[p.  846.]  were,  undoubtedly,  less  annoying  to  the  Persians;  whose  bodies,  like 
those  of  all  the  Orientals,  do  not  require  so  much  nutriment  as  ours,  and  who 
can  dispense  with  flesh  and  solid  food  without  much  inconvenience,  and  neither 
crave  nor  relish  wine.  The  modern  Persians  have  no  fondness  for  wine  or 
flesh,  and  can  live  very  comfortably  on  fruits,  herbs,  and  melons.  I  have  no 
doubt,  therefore,  that  both  Manes  and  his  early  followers  observed  the  precepts 
he  set  forth,  and  led  a  sober  and  apparently  an  austere  life.  This,  Manes  could 
the  more  easily  do,  because  he  had  been  accustomed  to  those  rules  from  early 
life  among  the  MagL  But  this  discipline,  which  in  Asia  was  but  slightly  repul- 
sive and  painful,  when  transferred  to  Europe  and  other  regions,  was  very  an- 
noying and  painful,  and  it  exhausted  and  emaciated  the  body.  Hence  the  Mani- 
chssans  who  lived  at  Rome,  and  in  Italy,  and  Africa,  were  most  of  them  pale, 
lean,  and  emaciated,  with  gloom  and  anguish  visible  in  their  countenances.  This 
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appearance  of  exeeasive  abstinence  and  self^enial,  is  conceded  to  them  by  their 
most  virulent  opposers,  notwithstanding  they  give  intimations  that  the  private 
habits  of  the  Kect  were  not  very  sober  and  chaste.  AvguttirUt  in  his  worlc  de 
Qtilitate  credendi,  sddressed  to  Honoratusy  whom  he  wished  to  recover  from 
Manichieism,  (c.  18.  Opp.  torn.  L  p.  51.)  thus  writes:  Alia  multa  me  docuit  eo- 
clesia  catholica,  quo  illi  homines  (Manichaei)  exsanques  corporihns,  sed  crassi 
mentibus  adspirare  non  possunt  And  Leo  the  Great,  (Sermo  zxxiiL  c  4.  Oppi 
torn.  i.  p.  93.)  says:  Neminem  fallant  (ManichsBi)  discretionibas  ciboram,  sordU 
bus  vestium,  vuUuumque  pallarilms.  Non  sunt  casta  jejunia,  qua  non  de  ratione 
veniunt  continentiae,  sed  de  arte  fallaciae.  Leo  would  persuade  his  hearers,  that 
the  lean  and  emaciated  form,  and  the  pallidness  of  the  Manichieans,  which  could 
not  be  denied,  were  the  result  of  some  imposition,  and  not  of  abstinence :  but 
I  know  not,  whether  he  had  good  evidence  to  support  him.  The  pallidnes  of  th« 
Manichaeans  became  proverbial  at  Rome;  so  that  persons  meeting  a  young 
woman  with  a  pallid  countenance,  would  call  her  a  Manichaean.  Thus  Jerome 
tells  us,  (Epist  xviii.  ad  Eustochium  de  custodia  virginitatis,  Opp.  tom.  iv.  Para 
II.  p.  32.) :  Et  quam  viderint  pallentem  atque  trlstem,  miseram,  Monacham  et 
Mamchcam  vocant  And  yet  these  colorless,  lean,  and  sorrowful  Manichaeans, 
who  dwelt  at  Rome  and  in  Italy  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  were  not 
genuine  followers  of  Manes,  but  had  departed  in  many  respects  iVom  the  stric) 
rules  of  their  master.  For  the  Manichaean  discipline  had  been  relaxed  in  the 
countries  of  the  West;  nor  were  even  their  bishops  able  to  endure  the  discip- 
line, which  Maries  imposed  in  his  Epistola  FundanienlL  A  striking  example  in 
point,  is  narrated  by  Augustine,  (de  moribus  Manichaeorum,  L.  il  c.  20.  tom.  i 
p.  653,  554.  and,  contra  Faustum,  L.  v.  c.  7.  tom.  viii.  p.  142.)  One  Constanlius^ 
a  Manichaean  of  the  class  called  Auditors,  a  man  of  great  wealth,  and  peculiarly 
devoted  to  the  intersts  of  his  sect,  was  much  troubled,  at  hearing  that  the  dis- 
persed and  vagrant  Manichaeans  often  lived  quite  otherwise  than  the  [p.  847.) 
law  of  Manes  required.  And,  to  put  an  end  to  this  disgrace,  he  Avished  to  col- 
lect them  together  in  his  own  house,  where  they  could  conveniently  live  accord- 
ing to  the  precepts  of  their  master.  At  first,  the  bishops  of  the  sect,  knowing  tiie 
intollerablc  pcverity  of  their  rules,  resisted  his  purpose ;  and  he  complained,  thai 
his  so  important  efforts  were  foiled,  by  the  laxness  of  the  bishops,  (who,  neverthe- 
less, were  pallid  and  colorless,)  by  whose  assistance  those  efforts  ought  to  be  cat" 
vied  into  effect.  But,  by  good  fortune,  one  of  the  bishops  favored  his  project. 
Therefore  all  the  Elect,  who  could  be  collected,  were  assembled  at  Rome,  The  rtds 
<^  life  in  the  Epistle  of  Manes  was  proposed.  Many  deemed  it  intoUerable,  and 
retired;  but  a  considerable  number,  from  modesty,  remained.  These  commenced 
living,  as  Constantius  wished,  and  as  toas  prescribed  by  so  high  authority.  But 
their  zeal  was  of  short  duration.  First,  broils  arose  among  them ;  then,  they 
muttered,  that  these  mandates  could  not  be  endured;  and  thence  sedition,  Constan- 
tius, the  founder  of  the  company,  showed  them  clearly,  that,  either  aU  these  pr^ 
cepts  are  to  be  followed,  or  the  man  must  be  deemed  a  consumate  fool,  who  gave 
precepts  which  no  one  can  follow.  But  he  could  effect  nothing.  First  the  bishop 
eloped ;  and  many  followed  his  example.  Yet,  a  few  remained,  who  had  sepft- 
lated  from  the  rest    And  these,  the  other  Manichaeans  contemptuously  called 
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MaUarii^  because  they  slept  on  maila  (mats),  a  sort  of  mdo  bc^ds  withoot 
framest. — ^Tiiia  shows,  how  groat  was  the  severity  of  the  moral  discipline  of  Ma- 
ttes; which  could  not  be  endured,  even  by  thoae  who  otherwise  lived  abstemi- 
ously and  harshly,  or  by  persons  who  manifested  by  their  count enancex,  and  by 
the  leanness  and  emncintion  of  tluar  bodies,  how  much  they  shunned  all  iiidol- 
gencea. — But,  let  us  come  more  directly  to  our  Kuliject. 

As  the  body,  according  to  Manes^  is  itself  evil,  and  in  tbe  work  of  the  Prince 
ef  darkness,  or  a  prison  in  whic!i  good  souls  arc  held  captive,  it  was  necessary 
timt  ho  should  teach,  that  the  body  is  to  bo  attenuated,  tortured,  and  deprived 
of  all  comforts.  And  as  he  further  held,  that  ihe  good  soul  is  influenced  by  no 
cravings  and  no  desiren,  and  maintained  tliat  all  appeiitos  and  lu^ts  arc  seated 
in  the  evil  soul,  which  dwells  in  the  body;  he  could  not  avoid  inculcating,  that 
all  appetence  whatever  of  things  without  us,  is  not  merely  to  be  rest  rained  and 
allayed,  but  to  be  wholly  extirpated;  that  all  emotions  and  affections  of  the 
mind,  being  in  their  very  nature  evil,  are  to  be  slain,  and  no  inclination  is  to  bo 
gratified.  For,  the  more  liberty  U  allowed  to  the  evil  soul  of  d«'siring  and 
hankering,  the  more  Inngor  and  weakness  befall  the  good  soul ;  so  Uiat  it  becomes 
less  able  to  purge  itself,  and  to  repel  the  defilements  with  which  it  is  beset  on 
every  side.  And,  on  the  contrary,  the  more  rigidly  the  good  mind  binds  down 
and  confines  the  body  and  the  evil  soul,  the  more  easily  it  fi>rccs  its  way  out  of 
the  darkness.  The  true  Manichaean,  therefore,  will  not  suffer  himself  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  any  desire  whatever  of  any  sensible  object;  he  must  neither  sorrow 
nor  rejoice,  neither  fear  nor  hope,  every  pleasure  must  be  shunned,  and  the 
drama  of  this  world  must  be  contemplated  with  a  stible,  unmoved,  and  tranquil 
[p.  848.]  mind.  Those  only  who  obey  this- law,  can  hope  to  return  to  the  work! 
of  light  when  they  leave  the  body. — But,  ilh  Maries  could  foresee,  that  if  he  pre- 
acribed  to  all  his  followers  this  very  stringent  law  so  revolting  to  human  nature, 
he  could  have  but  few  adherents,  and  be  the  head  of  only  a  small  seel ;  he  pre- 
scribed a  more  indulgent  rule  for  the  multitude  or  the  common  ])eople.  And 
thus,  following  the  example  of  the  Magi,  from  whom  he  derived  the  greatest 
-  part  of  his  regulations  he  divided  his  commonwealth  into  the  Elect  and  tlio 
Auditors;  the  former,  bound  to  observe  most  sacredly  all  the  irksome  precepts 
»oon  to  be  described,  and  the  latter,  allowed  to  follow  the  instincts  of  nature. 
Of  this  distinction  among  Maniclifeans,  we  shall  treat  in  the  proper  place;  we 
now  connlder  only  the  rule  of  life  for  the  Elec!,  and  which  is  the  only  way 
to  salvation. 

The  Manichffinns  arranged  their  whole  system  of  moral  discipline  under 
three  heads,  which  they  called  Signacula^  or  Seals;  namely,  the  signaculum  of 
the  mouth,  nf  the  hands,  and  of  the  bosom.  Thus  Augustine,  (de  Moribus  Mani- 
chieor.  L.  iL  c  10.  p.  638  ):  Vileamus  trla  ilia  signacula,  qus  in  vestris  moribus 
magna  laude  ac  pnedicatione  jactatis.  Quss  snnt  tandem  ista  signacutal  Oris 
eerte,  et  manuum  ac  sinu^*.  Ut  ore,  et  mnnibus,  ct  sinu,  castus  et  innocens  sit 
homo.  I  have  no  doubt  that  Manes  derived  this  distribution  of  duties  from  tho 
Persian  Magi..  At/^^u.^Z/ne  contends  that  il  is  clumsy  and  imperfect;  which  we 
readily  grant:  but  if  the  system  was  in  other  respects  correct,  we  could  put  up 
with  the  imperfection  of  tlie  distribution.    Before  we  arrange  the  duties  co- 
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joined  by  HnniehffiAns  under  these  three  heads,  let  ns  henr  their  own  ezplnna- 
tion  of  the  dintinction  they  make.  Augustine  thus  stntes  the  views  of  the  doc 
tore  of  the  sect :  Quum  on  nomino,  omncs  scnsus,  qui  sunt  in  cnpite,  intellig) 
volo;  qaum  nutcm  manuro,  omnem  operationem;  quum  sinum,  omnero  libidi* 
nero  seminalcm.  Therefore,  nil  duties  and  faults,  which  can  be  referred  to  the 
eyes,  the  cars,  the  tongue,  the  mouth,  the  tAste,  or  Ijie  smell,  belong  to  the  first 
signaculum,  that  of  the  mouth.  All  actions,  whether  commanded  or  forbidden, 
are  comprehended  under  the  second  iignamlam,  that  of  the  hands.  The  third 
stgnaculum^  that  of  the  bosom,  prohibits  all  venereal  desires  whatever. — Amonjf 
the  duties  of  the  sinrnaculum  of  the  mtnitk,  the  Hrst  was,  (ns  Augustine  tells  us, 
L  c.  e.  11.  p.  638.)  to  re/rain  from  all  blasphemy.  This  precept,  in  accordance 
with  their  views  they  so  explained  ns  to  declare  those  blasphemers^  who  pro- 
fessed but  one  first  cause  of  all  things,  who  tji light  that  the  bodies  of  men  and 
animals  were  crented  by  God,  who  inculcated  that  the  law  of  Moses  proceeded 
from  God,  who  declared  that  the  Son  of  God  was  born  and  actually  died  ;  and, 
on  the  contrary,  thoso  hnd  holy  thoughts  of  God,  and  were  believed  to  eschew 
all  blasphemy,  who  enibr.iced  and  professed  the  religion  taught  by  Manes,  This 
precept  is  thererore  very  broad,  and  requires  the  adoption  of  the  intire  system 
of  the  Manichffians.— In  the  next  place,  to  the  signaculum  oris  belongs,  the  rigid 
and  austere  abstinence  of  the  Manichseans.  Thi.<4  required  them,  firsts  [p.  849.] 
to  abstiin  from  all  JUsh.  See  AugujUine ;  (do  Ilsres.  c.  46.  and,  de  Moribus 
Manicheeor.  L.  ii.  c.  13,  &c.  p.  540.)  Faustus,  also,  (L.  vi.  c.  1.  p.  145.)  says: 
Omnem  ego  carnem  immundum  exiniimo.  The  principal  reason  for  this  precept 
undoubtedly  was,  that  the  use  of  flesh  as  food,  strengthened  the  body,  which 
■hould  be  weakened  and  attenuated ;  and  excited  and  inflamed  animal  passionsi 
which  should  be  wholly  extinguished.  But  there  were  other  reasons.  Ani« 
mals,  while  alii'e,  contain  light  or  celestial  soul  commingled  with  matter;  but 
when  dead,  their  flesh  U  wholly  without  soul,  and  consequently  is  a  mere  mass 
of  matter,  belonging  entirely  to  the  Icingdom  of  darkness:  and  therefore,  those 
who  eat  it,  augment  and  enlarge  the  quantity  of  evil  which  is  in  them.  Says 
Augustine^  (de  Moribus  Manich.  L.  ii.  c.  15.  p.  543.):  Aiunt,  cum  anima  car* 
nem  deseruerit,  nimias  sordes  reliquas  fieri,  et  ideo  eorum,  qui  carnibus  vescun* 
tur,  animam  coinquinari.  That  no  portion  of  light  or  celestial  matter  remained 
in  the  flesh,  they  proved  from  this,  that  flesh  when  burned  emitted  no  light 
Says  Augustine^  (1.  c.  c.  16.  p.  544.):  Dicitis,  olivae  folia  cum  incenduntur,  ig.* 
nem  emittere,  in  quo  pnesentia  tucia  apparet;  carnes  autem  cum  incenduntur 
non  idem  facere.  I  pass  by  other  reasons. — From  the  same  causes,  undoubtedly, 
they  reckoned  eggs  and  mUk  among  forbidden  aliments.  Says  Augustine,  (de 
Hseres.  c  46.  p.  12):  Nee  ova  saltern  sumunt,  quasi  et  ipsa  cum  franguntur 
expirent,  nee  oporteat  uliis  mortuis  corporibus  vesci  -  -  Sed  ncc  alimonl&  lac- 
tis  utuntnr,  quamvis  de  corpore  animantis  vivente  mulgeatur  sive  sugatur,  non 
quia  putant  dlvinie  substantias  nihil  ibi  esse  permixtum,  sed  quia  sibi  error  ipse 
non  constat.  Augustine  here  thinks,  they  had  no  reason  for  prohibiting  the 
oso  of  milk :  but  it  is  sufiiciently  clear,  that  they  had  a  reason. — Fish,  they 
abominated,  even  more  than  flesh ;  and  they  would  rather  starve  than  eat  it 
Augustine,  (contra  Faustum,  L.  xvL  c-9.  p.  205.) :  Cur  ita  piacem  vos  noxiutn 
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pnDclicatifl,  ut  si  alia  eaea  non  occnrrat,  prius  fame  consnmamini,  qnam 
Teacamini.  Perhaps,  as  often  elsewhere,  Augustine  here  exaggerates,  in  regard 
to  the  Manichaean  abhorrence  of  fish.  But  if  bis  statement  is  true,  I  confeas  I 
can  as^^ign  no  reason  for  this  abhorrence. — As  the  Munichaeans  prohibited  the 
use  of  all  animal  food,  they  were  obliged  to  repel  hunger,  with  bread,  salads, 
herbs,  pulse,  fruits,  and  the  products  of  the  earth  and  trees.  They  therefore 
used,  first,  bread;  both  ordinary  bread,  and  also  cakes.  Of  their  bread  AvgiU' 
tine  speaks,  (contra  Faustum,  L.  xx.  c  23.  p.  348.) :  £o  pane  Teacimini,  quo  ee- 
teri  homines,  et  fructibus  vivitis  et  fontibus.  Of  their  cakes  be  often  speaks^ 
and  particularly,  (de  Moribus  Manicheor.  L.  iL  c  16.  p.  647.) :  In  Electis  tos* 
tris  esse  non  potest,  qui  proditus  fuerit,  non  concupiscendo,  sed  medendo  (for 
[p.  850.]  the  recovery  of  healtli,)  partem  aliquam  coenaase  gallinae :  esse  antem 
in  iis  potest,  qui  vehementer  cumiphas  (a  species  of  cakes,)  et  alia  placenta  de- 
fliderasse  se  ipse  provident  I  cite  this  passage  in  preference  to  others  of  the 
kind,  because  it  shows,  that  flesh  was  so  strictly  prohibited  by  them,  that  even 
the  sick  could  not  use  it  without  offending.  They  also  preferred  potherbs  and 
the  products  of  trees  and  the  ground,  before  bread  and  cakes ;  because  the  for- 
mer, they  supposed,  contained  a  greater  portion  of  the  celestial  elements  than 
the  otiier  kinds  of  food.  SayH  Augusiinej  (de  Moribus  Manichseor.  L.  iL  c  16. 
p.  643.) :  Quuero,  undo  doceatis,  in  frumentis  ac  legumine,  et  oleribus,  et  flori- 
bus  et  pomis  inesse  istam  nescio  qnnm  partem  Dei.  Ex  ipso  <^loris  nitore, 
inquiunt,  et  odorls  jucundltate,  et  saporis  suavitate  manifestum  est:  quae  dum 
non  habent  putria,  eodem  bono  sese  deserta  esse  significant  A  little  beforoi 
(c.  13.  p.  541.)  he  had  given  a  list,  though  an  imperfect  one  of  the  Manichaean 
eatables,  thus :  Quid  porro  insanius  dici  aut  cogitari  potest,  hominem  boletos, 
orizam,  tubero,  placentas,  caroenum,  piper,  laser,  distento  ventre  cum  gratula- 
tione  ructantem  et  quotidie  talis  requirentem,  non  inveniri,  quemadmodum  a 
tribus  signaculis,  id  est,  a  regula  sanctitatis  excidisse  videatur,  aliam  vero  fru- 
ges  vilissimos  fumoso  obsonio  (lard,  he  supposes,)  condientem  certo  supplicio 
pmeparnri.  But  of  no  food  were  the  Manichaeans  more  fond,  than  of  meUms, 
For  their  master  had  a  predilection  for  them ;  which  is  not  strange,  be  being  a 
Persian,  and  the  Persians  to  this  day  making  great  use  of  melons,  which  their 
country  produces  of  the  most  delicious  kind.  Says  Augustine,  (de  Moribus 
Munichneor.  L.  ii.  c.  15.  p.  544.) :  De  thesauris  Dei  melonem  putatis  aureum 
esse.  And,  (c.  18.  p.  550.) :  Mclonibus  quam  hominibus  estis  amiciores.  Next 
to  melons,  they  preferred  potherbs  and  oHces,  Says  Augustine,  (1.  citato,  p.  544.) : 
Cur  nitorem  atque  fulgorem  olei  clamare  copiam  coadmixti  boni  arbitramini,  et 
ad  id  purgandum  fauces  ot  ventrem  paratis.  The  first  Manichaeans,  like  their 
founder,  ate  their  fruits,  potherbs  and  salads,  simple,  or  undressed  snd  unsea- 
soned ;  and  this  was  required  by  the  law  of  Manes ;  which  condemned  all 
gratifications  of  the  bodily  senses,  lest  the  evil  soul  should  become  excited  by 
them.  But  in  this  particular,  as  in  many  others,  the  European  and  African 
Manichaeans  departed  widely  from  the  rule  of  their  master ;  for  they  seasoned 
their  potherbs  and  pul.ie,  with  pepper  and  other  things.  Hence  Augustine, 
(I.  citato,  c.  13.  p.  541.)  charges  upon  them  that:  Exquisitas  et  peregrinas  fro- 
ges  multis  ferculis  variataa  et  largo  pipere  adspersas  nonk  bor&  libenter  assu- 
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manCf  noctis  etiam  principio  talia  coenent  And,  (c  16.  p.  541.)  he  says  to 
them :  Quae  ratio  est,  vel  potius  amentia,  de  numero  Electorum  hominem  peU 
lere,  qui  forte  carnem  valetudinis  eaussii  gustaverit :  Si  autem  piperata  tubera 
▼oraeiter  edere  concnpierit,  immodestili  tantum  forte  possitia  reprehendere,  non 
autem  ut  corruptorem  damnare  ftignaduli  ?  And  yet  Augiuline  admits,  [p.  86 1 .] 
that  there  were  some  among  them,  though  few,  so  zealous  for  the  ancient  and 
rigid  customs,  that  they  blamed  these  too  luxurious  brethren  ;  (1.  citato,  p.  641.) : 
Eiectus  vester  tribus  signaculis  predicatus,  si  ita,  uti  dixi,  vivat,  ab  uno  et  for. 
tasse  duobus  gravioribus  reprehend!  potest,  damnari  autem  tanquam  signaculi 
dissignator  non  potest  Si  autem  semel  frusto  pernae  vel  rancido  labra  unxeril 
et  vnppa  ndaverit,  solutor  signaculi  vestri  auctoris  sententia  judicabitur. — From 
their  food,  I  pass  to  their  drink.  The  law  of  Manes  most  strictly  prohibited  all 
use  of  wine ;  and,  undoubtedly,  all  other  intoxicating  drinks.  Wim,  aa  alr&idy 
stated,  Manes  declared  to  be  the  gall  of  the  Prince  of  darkness,  poured  upon 
the  earth.  Yet  his  Italian  and  African  disciples,  in  the  times  of  Auffustine,  had 
no  hesitation  to  eat  grapes.  Says  Augustine,  (1.  citato,  c.  16.  p.  646.) :  Quas 
tanta  perversio  ent,  vinum  putare  fel  principum  tenebrarum,  et  uvis  comedendis 
non  parcere  ?  Magisne  inerit  illud  fel  cum  in  cupa,  quam  cum  in  acinis  fuerit  t 
But,  I  suppose,  these  Manichsans  took  greater  liberties,  than  the  very  severe 
and  troublesome  law  of  their  master  allowed.  And  these  later  Manichieans 
differed  also  from  the  more  ancient,  in  other  things  pertaining  to  this  part  of 
their  discipline.  The  primitive  Manichaeans  drank  either  pure  water,  or  as 
CyriU  of  Jerusalem  says,  (Cateches.  vL  {  31.  p.  108.)  water  with  an  infusion  of 
wheat  or  barley  straw :  vut  dxvf»f  vlx^h  ptUearum  aquis.  But  the  Augustinian 
Manichaeans  were  more  indulgent  to  the  palate ;  although  it  was  displeasing 
to  the  graver  and  more  austere  brethren.  For  Augustine  says,  (1.  citato,  c.  13. 
p.  641.) :  Bibebant  mulsum,  cnroenum  passum,  et  nonnullorum  pomorum  ex- 
presses succos,  vini  speciem  satis  imitantes,  atque  id  etinm  suavitate  vincentes. 
What  Augiutine  here  calls  canxnum  possum^  he  h.id  just  before  called  cocium 
vinum,  (c.  16.  p.  546.)  :  Carcenum,  quod  bibitis,  nihil  aliud  quam  coctura  vinum 
est,  quod  vino  deberet  esse  sordidius.  Beausobre,  (vol.  II.  p.  775.)  well  con- 
jectures, that  this  caromum  was  water  in  which  bruised  grapes  had  been  boiled. 
Undoubtedly,  it  was  some  kind  of  liquor,  produced  from  bruised  grapes,  by 
boiling ;  and  one  which  the  Latins  called  p(zs8um,  a  name  also  used  by  Avgus* 
tine.  But  I  do  not  suppose  this  caroenum,  to  bo  that  species  of  sweet  factitious 
wine,  called  carenum,  mentioned  by  Palladius.  And  yet  I  have  doubts,  whether 
the  two  words  caranum  passum  should  be  joined  together,  as  they  are  in  the 
printed  editions  of  Augustine ;  or  should  be  disjoined,  so  as  to  make  them  de- 
note two  kinds  of  liquor.  Some  of  the  Manichaeans  also  used  hordei  succo  ; 
that  1%  as  I  apprehend,  beer  or  <ile.  Says  Augustine,  (c.  16.  p.  546.)  :  Hordei 
quidam  succo  vinum  imitantur. — Hoc  genus  potus  citissime  inebriat :  nee  tamen 
unquam  succum  hordei  fel  principum  dixistis. — I  proceed  to  other  things.  As 
the  signaculum  oris  extended  to  all  the  senses,  and  condemned  all  indulgence 
of  thein,  I  suppose  we  must  refer  to  it; — First,  That  the  Manichaeans  were  [p.  852.] 
required  by  their  master  to  sleep,  not  on  couches,  but  on  the  ground,  or  on  matis 
QT  coarse  rags.     Epiphanitu,  (Haeres.  IxvL  {  12.  p.  629.)  says,  they  slept  iwl 
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ji«ex£tt«fr,  on  rushes.  Of  thyt,  I  have  already  spoken  ;  and  T  may  here  observe^ 
that  Mams  borrowed  this  pnrt  of  his  discipline  also  from  the  Mag^i.  For  Sdiim^ 
88  quoted  by  Diogenes  Lxrtius^  (Proem,  de  diet  is  et  factis  Philosophor.  p.  6.) 
says  of  the  M.'igi :  Te(^T»v  /t  Ird-iif  fA%f  Kwxiy  a-tt/iis  /#  ivr«,  zkt  \ax**<'f  T^sfv* 
tvfdi  Tt  Kdi  d^Tcc  •i/Tcxiic.  Hls  vestls  Candida,  lectus  hamus,  esca  olua,  ciseasi 
panisque  cibarius  est.  If  you  except  from  this  list  the  cheese^  which,  as  well  as 
milk,  the  Manichaeans  abhorred  ;  you  have  here,  the  mode  of  livin«^  presenbed 
by  Maries  to  his  disciples. — Secondlyy  That  they  were  to  be  chid  in  plain,  and 
even  sordid  garmeiits,  entirely  witiiuut  ornament ;  and  to  wear  their  beards  and 
hair  lon^,  nfier  the  example  of  their  master.  We  have  already  cited  a  pissage 
from  Leo  the  Great  As  for  t^e  clothing  and  beard  of  Manes,  see  Archelaui 
Dispute  with  him,  (p.  23.)  :  Habebat  calceamenti  genus,  quod  qnadrisole  vulgo 
appellari  solet,  (high  and  troublesome :)  pallium  autem  varium,  tanqunm  aerina 
specie,  (old  and  much  worn,  I  suppose,  so  that  its  color  could  hardly  be  de- 
termined :)  in  manu  vcro  vnlidissinium  baculum  tenebat,  (as  was  usual  with  the 
Magi.)  ex  ligiio  tbelino  ;  crura  etiam  braccis  obtexerat  colore  diverso,  quarum 
una  rufa,  alia  velut  prasini  choris  erat,  (that  is,  to  indicate  his  poverty,  he  wore 
trowsers  of  various  pieces  of  different  colored  cloth  sewed  togetlier;  8uch  as 
beggars  wore.)  Vultus  vero  ut  senis  Perss  artificis  et  bellorum  duels  (that 
Is,  grave  and  venerable.)  ersCt  Archelaus  thus  addressed  him,  (}  36.  p.  23.) : 
Barba  (i.  e.  long-bearded)  Sacerdos  Mithne  et  eollusor. — Thirdly^  That  they 
were  required  to  shun  the  baths,  the  shows,  and  the  theatres.  Avgustme,  (ia 
his  last  Book  dc  Moribus  Manichceorum,  p.  551,  552,)  specifying  in  what  re* 
epects  the  Manichaeans  had  abandoned  the  unconfortuble  rule  of  theic  master, 
among  other  things,  says :  Multi  in  vino  et  carnibus,  muiti  lavantes  in  balneis 
invent!  sunt.  In  theatris  Electos  et  aetate  et  moribus  graves  cum  sene  presby- 
tero  snepissimc  invenimus.  Omitto  juvenes,  qnos  etiam  rixnntes  pro  scenicis  et 
aurigis  deprehenderc  solebamus.  Baths,  therefore,  and  theatres  and  shows, 
were  utterly  forbidden  them.  Tyrbo,  likewise,  (in  the  Acta  Archelai,  \  la 
p.  16.)  testifies  to  the  strict  prohibition  of  the  baths. — ^To  al!  these  duties,  com- 
prised under  the  signaculum  of  the  mouthy  were  added  fasL%  both  annual  and 
on  certain  days  of  each  week,  obligatory  on  Manichaeans.  As  to  their  annual 
fasts,  I  find  nothing  specific  on  record:  yet  that  they  held  such  fastn,  cahnotbe 
doubted.  Jerome  tells  us,  (Comment  on  Amos.  c.  3.  Opp.  torn.  iii.  p.  1396.) 
that,  just  like  Taiian :  Manichaeum  laborare  continentiA  et  jejuniis,  xerophagiis, 
chamaeeuniis.  Many  suppose  the  Inst  word  to  denote  vigils;  but  I  doubt  it 
[Du  Cange,  Glossar.  mediae  et  imf.  Latinit.  torn.  i.  p.  1042,  thinks  chameunc 
(^*f*wfiai)  to  be  malts  spread  on  the  ground  for  sleeping.]  Yet  it  is  certain, 
[p.  853.]  that  the  Manichaeans  kept  vigiU,  and  held  them  at  stated  times:  Au- 
gusline  occasionally  mentions  them.  Jerome,  in  another  passage,  (Comment  on 
Joel,  tom.  iii.  p.  1345.)  says:  Jejunat  Manichaeus*  sed  hoc  jejunium  saturitate 
et  ebrietate  deterius  est  Two  days  in  every  week,  Sundays  and  Mondays,  the 
Manichaeans  devoted  to  fjisting:  of  this  we  have  before  given  evidence.  One 
of  these  fasts,  that  on  what  we  call  the  Lord's  day,  or  Sunday,  was  observed 
both  by  the  Elect  and  the  Auditors  ;  and,  of  course,  was  a  fast  of  the  whole 
church.    To  this  Augustine  testifiies,  (Epist  ccxxxvL  tom.  IL  p.  643.)  :  Audi- 
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tores  die  qnoque  Dominico  cnm  Electia  jojanant,  et  omneA  b1a.^hemias  cum  iU 
lis  crediint.  From  thii  it  U  inferred,  that  the  fiwt  <»f  the  second  day  of  the 
week,  or  Bfonday,  was  confined  to  the  Elect,  That  these  fiista  were  very  strict, 
and  restrained  the  Manichaeans  from  all  food  and  drink,  the  precepts  of  the  sect 
pot  beyond  all  controversy.  And  hence,  they  siccoanted  it  among  the  best 
proofs  of  their  sanctity.  Said  Fatixlus,  (L.  v.  c.  1.  p.  140.) :  Vidcs  mo  esurien* 
tem  et  sitientcm:  et  interrogans,  ntnim  accipiam  Evangelium?  Hunger  and 
thirst,  therefore,  according  to  the  Manichaeans,  were  not  tlie  smallest  part  of 
that  Gojipel  which  the  Son  of  God  proclaimed  to  men  :  and  to  prove  it,  they 
mntiliited  the  words  of  the  Savior,  Matth.  v.  6.  by  omitting  the  word,  ^tx^no-ufnff 
rigkieousness ;  so  that  their  copies  rend  simply ;  Blessed  are  they  that  hunger 
€md  thirst. — Of  all  the  pleasures  of  sense,  the  signaculum  oris  tolerated  but  one^ 
that  derived  from  music.  For  they  supposed  music  to  be  of  divine  origin  ;  a« 
Augustine  informs  us,  (de  moribus  Manichneor.  L.  ii.  c.  16.  p.  546.)  :  Dulcedo 
musica,  quam  de  divinis  regnis  venisse  contenditis,  nobis  mortuurum  carnium 
•ordibus  exhibetur.  Beausobre^  (in  the  Preface  to  his  Hi^toire  de  Itfnniche^, 
p.  xxxi.)  adds  the  pleasure,  which  the  mind  derives  through  the  nostrils  from 
perfumes  and  burning  incense.  Where  he  learned  this,  I  do  not  know ;  but  it 
is  quite  credible ;  for  the  Persians,  like  all  the  people  of  the  East«  are  exceed* 
ingly  fond  of  sweet  odors.  Besides,  that  the  pleasures  of  smell  were  not  deem* 
ed  unlawful  by  the  Manichaeans,  is  sufficiently  manifest  from  the  fact,  before 
mentioned,  that  they  concluded  ex  odoris  jucunditate  emitted  by  fruits  and 
flowers,  that  these  contained  more  celestial  matter  than  other  objects.  See 
AugtLsline,  (de  moribus  Manichaeor.  L.  ii.  c.  16.  p.  643.) 

I  pass  to  the  signaculum  of  the  hands;  which  prohibited  all  actions  incon- 
ristent  with  the  tranquillity  of  the  soul,  or  proceeding  from  any  desire.  For,  if 
we  except  the  single  desire  of  returning  to  the  celestial  country  after  leaving 
the  body,  which  the  divine  and  good  mind  ought  to  cherish,  all  other  desires, 
instincts,  and  appetites,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  Manichaeans,  originate 
from  the  body  and  the  evil  soul,  and  are  therefore  vicious  and  impure.  Aug^iu 
tine,  (de  moribns  Manichaeor.  L  ii.  c.  17  &c.)  treals  of  this  signaculum  manuumj 
as  if  it  required  nothing  but  to  abstain  from  killing  animals  and  lacerating 
vegetables.  But  it  required  many  other  things,  which  Augustine  seems  [p.  854.] 
to  have  omitted,  lest  he  should  be  obliged  to  acknowledge  something  good  and 
eommendrtble  in  the  Manlchaean  discipline;  and  so  he  named  only  that,  which 
would  afford  opportunity  for  most  censure  and  vituperation. — First,  The  perfect 
Manichaean,  therefore,  following  the  example  of  Christ's  Apostles,  ought  to  di- 
vest himself  intirely  of  all  natural  affection  towards  parents,  children,  brothers, 
and  relatives;  and  also  to  suppress  the  love  of  life,  health,  and  comfort  For 
the  love  of  kindred  originates  from  flesh  and  blood,  and  of  course  from  evil ; 
and  the  end  of  life  is  the  liberation  of  the  soul  from  its  prison,  which  the  wise 
ahould  rather  desire  than  fear.  Said  Faustus,  (L.  v.  c.  1.  2.  p.  140.):  Ego 
patrem  dimisi  et  matrem,  uxorem,  filios  et  cetera,  quae  Evangelium  (so  he  calls 
the  system  of  moral  discipline,)  jubet  -  -  Omnia  mea  dimisi,  patrem,  matrem, 
uxorem,  filios,  aurnm,  argentum,  manducare,  bibere,  delicias,  voluptales.  Other 
proofs  may  be  gathered  from  the  testimonies  heretofore  adduced. — Secondly^ 
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The  perfect  If anichaean  ought  to  live  in  extreme  poverty,  and  neither  to  poaaect 
nor  desire  any  worldly  goods,  neither  gold,  nor  silver,  nor  furniture,  nor  home, 
nor  anything  whatever;  and  to  live  contentedly  on  a  slender,  sparing,  daily 
amount  of  food,  supplied  him  by  those  called  Auditors,  Said  FaustuSf  (L  v. 
c.  1.  2.  p.  140.):  Ego  argentum  et  aurum  rejeci  (when  I  became  a  MonichcanO 
et  aes  in  zonis  habere  destiti,  qnotidiano  cibo,  nee  de  crastino  curans.— Vides  in 
me  Christi  beatitudines  illaa,  vides  pauperem.  And  a  little  after:  Chriatus  dixit: 
Beati  pauperes;  et,  diviti  quaerenti  vitam  aetemam,  Vade,  vende  omnia  quae 
habes,  et  sequere  me.  We  may  here  remark  that  the  Manichsans,  in  order  to 
prove  that  Christ  required  thia  absolute  penury  of  all  things,  read  the  Unguago 
of  the  Saviour,  Matt  v.  3.  simply,  lAttttiftu  ii  wTt»xoU  (Blessed  are  Ike  poor;) 
omitting  the  words  t*  wrfv/uctT/,  (in  spiriL)  And  Tyrbo^  (in  the  Acta  Arehelai, 
\  9.  p.  16.)  saya:  Si  quia  dives  est  in  hoc  mnndo,  cum  exierit  de  corpore  suo> 
necesse  est,  eum  in  corpus  pauperis  injici.  ...  Qui  aedificaverit  sibi  domum, 
dispergetur  in  omnia  corpora.  I  am  aware,  that  thia  Tyrbo  erred  in  some 
things ;  but  in  reporting  the  precepts  of  the  ManichsDana,  he  did  not  miatake. 
Augustine^  (de  moribus  ecclesiae  et  Manich.  L.  i.  c  35.  p.  631.)  says:  Quid  c»- 
lumniamini,  quod  fideles  jam  baptismate  renovati  procreare  filios,  et  agroa  ae 
domos,  pecuniamque  ullam  possidere  non  debeant.  -  .  Dicitis  catechnmenia 
licere  habere  pecuniam,  fidelibus  non  licere. — Thirdly,  The  perfect  Manichaean 
should  refrain  from  all  labor,  and  from  all  business  whatever;  and  should  spend 
his  life  in  uninterrupted  repose  and  contemplation.  He  should  therefore  not 
build  up,  nor  pull  down ;  not  bake  bread,  nor  grind  in  the  mill ;  not  till  the 
ground,  nor  reap  the  grain,  nor  engage  in  any  manual  labor  whatever.  Tyrbo^ 
(In  the  Acta  Arehelai, }  9.  p.  16, 17.)  having  said,  tliat  it  is  not  lawful  for  Mani- 
[p.  855.]  chaeans,  (he  means,  the  Elect,)  to  plant,  build,  reap,  put  grain  into  the 
mill,  or  bake  bread,  adds:  Aca  rovro  djru^^rat  Ji/tois  ify^f  iroiio'Ai.  Propter  hoc 
lllicitum  est  apud  eos  opus  quoddam  facere.  And  hence  Avgjistine,  (de  utilitate 
credendi,  c.  1.  p.  34.)  says,  that  he  refused  to  pass  from  the  class  of  Auditors  to 
that  of  the  Elect  among  the  Manichaeans,  Ne  hujus  mundi  spem  atque  negotia 
dimitteret  And  a  little  after,  he  says  that  he,  while  a  Manichnean,  Spem 
gessisso  de  pulchritudine  uxoris,  de  pompa  divitiarum,  de  inanitate  honorum, 
ceteri^ue  voluptatibus.  Haec  omnia,  (he  says,)  cum  studiose  iilos  audirem, 
cupcre  et  sperare  non  desistebam.  Sed  fateor,  iUos  sedulu  monerej  ut  ista  cave- 
antur.  The  reason  of  the  precept  is  obvious.  All  manual  labors  proceed  from 
solicitude,  and  are  subservient  to  the  desires  of  men ;  but  all  solicitudes  are 
evil ;  and  therefore,  a  holy  man  should  neither  obey  them  nor  harbor  theuL-^ 
Fourthly,  In  particular,  it  was  not  lawful  for  a  true  and  perfect  Manichaean,  to 
pluck  the  fruit  from  trees,  to  strip  trees  of  leaves,  to  pull  up  plants,  shrubs,  and 
herbs,  or  to  do  violence  to  any  part  of  nature.  Of  thia  obligation,  Augustine 
treats  in  many  places,  and  formally,  in  hia  work  de  moribus  Manichaeorum, 
(L  iL  c  17  &c.)  where,  among  other  things,  he  says:  Poma  ipsi  non  decerpitia, 
herbamque  non  vellitis,  sed  tamen  ab  Auditoribus  vestris  decerpi  et  evelli  atque 
afierri  vobis  jubetis.  Ho  had  just  before  said:  Si  quis  non  imprudentiA,,8ed 
Kiens  pomum,  foliumve  de  arbore  decerpat,  signaculi  corrupter  sine  ulla  dubi- 
tatione  damnabitur,  sed  omnino  (damnabitur)  si  orborem  radicitus  eruat    And 
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(de  Haeres.  c.  46.  p.  12.) :  Agram  spinis  pargare,  nefas  habent — ^Electi  nihil  in 
Bgm  operantes,  nee  poma  carpentea,  nee  aaliim  folia  nlia  vellentes,  expectant 
haec  afferri  usibuit  suis  ab  Auditoribus  suiii.  And,  (contra  FauBtum,  L.  zvi.  o. 
28.  p.  214.):  A  vobis  quisquis  vulfierit  Bpica8,ex  traditione  Manichaei  homicidn 
deputatur.  This  puerile  precept  wili  not  appear  very  strange  to  one  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  principles  of  their  'system.  The  Manichaeans  supposed  all 
nature  to  be  animated,  or  that,  in  all  its  parts,  there  was  a  commixture  of  the 
celestial  elements  with  matter.  Thus  Manes  himself,  (Epist  ad  filiHm  Menochi 
apud  August,  Opus  imperf.  L.  iii.  in  a  passage  already  quoted,)  says :  Animam 
confusam  esse  omnibus  corporibus  et  saporibus,  ot  speciebus  variis  cohaerere. 
And,  as  quoted  by  Alexander  of  Lycopolis,  (contra  Manichaeos,  p.  19.)  he  says: 
TliMTa  i^ui  W*r\.  Omnia  sunt  anima.  Augustine,  (de  Haeres.  c.  46.  p.  11,  12.) 
says :  Herbas  atque  arbores  sic  putant  vivere,  ut  vitam,  quae  11  lis  inest,  et  sen- 
tire  credant,  et  dolere,  cum  laeduntur,  nee  aliquid  inde  sine  eruciatu  eomm 
quemquam  posse  vellere  aut  carpere.  Therefore,  in  the  opinion  of  this  secti 
whoever  plucked  off  or  pulled  up  herbs,  apples,  leaves,  or  any  fruits,  not  only 
offered  violence  and  gave  pain  to  some  soul,  but  also  dislodged  it  from  its  place 
or  habitation.  There  was  also  another  and  a  graver  reAson.  The  Manichaeans 
were  persuaded,  that  rational  human  souls,  portions  of  the  divine  light,  [p.  856.] 
if  not  sufficiently  purgated,  migrated  into  other  bodies,  and  also  into  trees,  herbs, 
and  plants :  of  this  we  shall  treat  hereafter.  Augustine^  (de  Haeres.  c.  46.  p.  12.) 
says:  Animas  et  in  pecora  redire  putant  et  in  omnia,  quae  radicibus  fixa  sunt, 
et  aluntur  in  terra.  Hence  it  might  be,  that  he  who  plucked  leaves,  or  an  ap- 
ple, or  a  fig,  or  pulled  up  an  herb,  might  be  equally  culpable  with  one  who  slew 
a  man.  And,  as  I  have  before  shown,  it  was  common  for  Manichaeans  to  com- 
pare the  laceration  of  shrubs,  and  violence  done  to  trees  and  ears  of  corn,  with 
the  crime  of  homicide. — Fifthly,  Manes  had  the  same  reasons  for  strictly  forbid- 
ding his  more  jterfect  disciples,  from  pursuing  agriculture,  or  anything  auxiliary 
to  it;  although  he  allowed  the  Auditors  a  liberty  to  cultivate  the  ground.  Says 
Augustine^  (de  Haeres.  c.  46.  p.  12.):  Agriculturam,  quae  omnium  artium  est 
innocentissima,  tanquam  plurium  homicidiorum  ream  dementer  accusant.  And 
Tyrho,  (in  the  Acta  Archelai,  {  9.  p.  16.)  tells  us,  that  they  held  agriculture  in 
such  abhorrence,  that  they  said  of  usurers,  those  bloodsuckers  of  the  unfortu- 
nate, that  they  sin  less  than  husbandmen.  And  Augustine,  (de  moribus  Mani- 
chaeor.  L.  ii.  c  17.  p.  550.)  after  saying,  that  the  founder  of  the  sect  allowed  the 
Auditors  to  pursue  agriculture,  proceeds  thus:  Quanquam  saepe  etiam  dicere  au- 
deatis  fceneratorem  innocentiorem  esse,  quam  rusticum.  Manes  supposed  the  whole 
earth  to  be  full  of  souls;  so  that  whoever  disturbs  their  repose,  commits  an  of- 
fence, as  it  were,  against  God  himself  the  parent  of  those  souls. — Sixthly,  But 
it  was  a  much  greater  violation  of  the  signaculum  manuum,  to  slay  animals  of 
any  species  whatever.  This  was  not  allowable  even  for  the  Auditors;  although 
they  might  eat  the  flesh  of  animals  killed  by  others.  See  Augustine,  (de  Hae- 
res. c.  46.  p.  12.  and,  de  moribus  Manichaeor.  L.  ii.  c.  17.  p.  649.  and  many  other 
places.)  For  this  prohibition.  Manes  himself  gave  a  special  reason.  Animals  came 
into  tills  world  from  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  or,  as  was  shown  in  a  proper  place, 
they  fell  down  from  the  stars  where  the  demons  reside.    Therefore  the  princes 
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of  daiicness  are  attached  to  these  animnls,  And  inflict  punishments  on  micb  ts 
kill  them.  Augustine^  (de  nioribos  Mnnichaeor.  L  ii.  c.  17.  p.  549.):  Non 
deest  homini  callido  {Maneti)  adversns  indoctos  in  natursB  obscuritnte  per- 
fbgium.  Coelesti-B  enira,  nit,  principes,  qui  de  gente  tenebrarum  capti  niquo 
Tincti,  a  conditore  mundi  in  ilh's  ordinal!  sunt  loeis,  sua  quisque  pos^det  in 
terra  animalia,  de  suo  scilicet  genere  ac  stirpe  venienlia:  qui  pereoiptores 
eorura  reos  tenent,  nee  de  hoc  mundo  exire  permittunt^  poenisque  illos  quibua 
possunt  ct  crueiatibua  adterunt.  But  from- this  prohibition  of  killing,  tlii'y  ex- 
oepted  the  insects  which  annoy  men's  bodies,  fleas,  d:c. ;  for  they  denied  that 
these  animnls  came  from  the  skie^  and  accounted  them  ihe  filth  of  our  bodies. 
AvgustinA,  (I.  citato,  p.  550.) :  Quid  quod  a  nece  animalium  nee  vos  ipsi  in  pe- 
[p.  857.]  diculii*,  in  pulicibus  et  cimicibus  temperntis.  Magnamque  hujus  rei 
defensionem  putati^,  quod  has  esse  sordes  nostrorum  corporum  dicitis.  Against 
this  opinion,  Avgustine  argues  with  shrewdncj^s. — Lastly;  strange  as  it  may 
appear  in  men  professing  to  be  strict  imitators  of  Christ,  they  forbid  the  giving 
of  bread  and  other  things,  to  the  poor,  who  were  not  Manichseans.  fiut,  for 
this  inhumani'y,  if  so  it  may  be  calUd,  they  had  tlieir  reasons,  derived  from  the 
internal  principles  of  their  religion.  Augvftine,  (de  moribus  Manichsor.  L.  iL 
c.  15.  p.  543.)  :  Hinc  est,  quod  mendicanti  bomini,  qui  Manfchieus  non  sit,  pa^ 
nem,  vel  aliqnid  frugum,  vel  aquam  ipsam,  quae  omnibus  vilis  est,  dari  prohibe- 
Us,  ne  membrum  Dei  (i.  e.  good  and  celestial  matter,)  quod  his  rebus  admixtum 
est,  suis  peccatis  sordidatum  a  reditu  (ad  terram  lucis)  impediat.  But  to  free 
themselves  in  some  measure  from  the  odium  they  incurred  by  this  custom,  they 
allowed  money^  instead  of  bread,  to  be  given  to  the  needy.  Avgusiine,  (1.  <nt, 
e.  16.  p.  547.) :  Quae  cum  ita  sint,  etiam  panem  mendicanti  dare  prohibetis: 
censetis  tamen  propter  misericordiam,  vel  potius  propter  invidiam,  nnmmos  dari. 
Quid  hie  prius  arguam,  crudelitatem  an  vecordiam  ?  Beausobre,  (vol.  \L  p.  7t!6^ 
&c.)  as  he  is  always  officious  in  behalf  of  the  Manichseans,  so  he  labors  hard 
to  wipe  from  them  this  stain,  whksh  he  erroneously  thinks  to  be  worse  (plus  sut' 
prenanie)  than  all  others.  But  this  excellent  man,  in  the  explication  of  this  mat* 
ter,  commits  mistakes  which  show  that  even  great  men  may  err ;  and  he  adducea 
no  proof,  on  which  even  a  suf^picion  can  be  raised,  that  Avgustine,  whohad  lived 
nine  years  among  the  Manichseans,  voluntarily  misstated  and  calumniated  them. 
Nor  is  Augustine  the  only  writer,  as  this  learned  man  supposes,  that  accuses 
the  Manichaeans  of  this  crime.  'Jo  pass  over  others,  Theodt/ret,  (Hseret.  Fabul. 
L.  i.  c.  26.  torn.  iv.  p.  213.)  says:  Tmv  /t  its  rivwr^t  ytfcfutifnf  I't*l^iXXou0'i  p<x«r* 
d'^mrUf,  tm;  Sx»c  lif*i  xiytfrtt  d-i^atari/otv.  Benignilatem  quae  exercetur  ergm 
pauperea  reprehendant,  dicentes,  earn  esse  cultum  materiae.  By  vx»  or  maieriOt 
as  has  been  shown,  and  as  Thecdorel  had  just  before  stated,  the  Manichsans 
were  ai'customed  to  designate  the  Lord  of  matter,  or  the  Prince  of  darkness 
himself.  They  therefore  supposed,  that  to  give  food  to  a  poor  man,  not  a  Ma- 
nichaean,  (this  limitation  is  omitted  by  Theodorety)  would  be  to  render  some 
honor  or  service  to  the  demon.  This  reason  appears  to  differ  from  that  assign* 
ed  by  Augustine ;  but  both  may  be  made  to  harmonize.  Those  who  were  not 
Manichaeans,  were  the  servants  and  snbjects  of  the  Prince  of  darkness:  but  be 
who  aids  and  assists  the  servants  of  God's  enemy,  in  a  sense  serves  that  enemy. 
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Moreover,  in  every  part  of  n:iture,  during  t)mt  first  conflict  between  the  good 
and  the  evil  Principles,  Aome  portion  of  celes'ial  ni:itter  hecAriic  intermixeil; 
and  it  muHt  be  grndunliy  Aepar.ted  nnd  restored  to  itn  original  atnte.  Such  a 
Rcpnr:ition  is  Imppily  effected  in  the  bodies  of  MunichsennR,  wliose  houIs,  mind- 
ful of  their  du'y,  wi  hdraw  the  ceh'Stial  in  Uieir  food  from  pollution,  [p.  858.] 
Sjivh  Avgustviet  (1.  cir.  p.  643.)  :  Cibi,  qui  do  frugiUm  et  pomis  pnrnntur,  (for 
flesh  is  siltogcther  evil,  nnd  contains  nothing  divine,)  si  ad  sanctos,  id  es^  ad 
Manichaeos  veniant,  per  eorum  caKtitatem,  et  orationem,  et  psnimos,  quicquid  in 
eis  est  luculfntum  et  divinuni  pur^atur,  id  est,  ex  omni  p:irtc  perBcitnr,  ut  nd 
regna  propria  sine  ulla  sordiuin  diOiculUite  refentur.  But  in  the  bodies  of  ser« 
vants  of  llie  Prince  of  darkness,  in  which  the  evil  houI  has  the  nFccndamy,  such 
a  separation  is  hindered.  For  the  evil  kouI  appropiates  to  itself  all  the  food 
they  take,  and  retains  the  particles  of  celestial  matter  in  bonda^re.  And  hence, 
a  holy  innn  cannot  give  food  to  Kuch  men.  S.-iys  AthandsiuSy  (ilisloria  Arianor. 
ad  Monachos,  0pp.  torn.  L  p.  381.):  lUpft  hA*ttx*i^tt  Saccc  ovk  lvr\»,  dXXa  »«? 
i;t^^*'  '^^^  ^'f  dyrcls  rd  ixuh  jrhttxA.  Apud  Manichspos  nulla  est  commi- 
aeratio,  resque  illis  odiosa  est  pauperem  (He  should  add:  tion  Manichaeum) 
miserari.  This  was  apparently  very  criminal  in  them  :  but  it  was  less  so,  than 
it  appeared  to  be  ;  and  it  was  rather  superstitions,  than  criminal,  if  duly  consi. 
dered.  For  Jirsi,  the  Manichasans  were  kind  and  liberal  to  the  poor  of  their 
aect.  They  wholly  maintained  the  Elect  among  them,  as  will  be  shown  here- 
after ;  and  they  undoubtedly  succoured  those  of  the  Avdiinrx  who  were  needy^ 
But,  sectmdlyt  their  Auditors  were  forbidden  to  give  to  the  indigent  of  other 
aects,  bread,  water,  and  those  aliments  which  Fpring  from  the  earih,  with  which 
iliey  suppo>ed  some  portion  of  celestial  matter  to  be  mixed.  Yet,  thirdly^  they 
might,  to  such  bnggars  givejfc»/i.  For,  as  fiesh  belonged  wholly  to  the  world  of 
darkness,  and  was  intirely  de^ititute  of  celestial  matter,  after  the  soul  lefl  it  at  the 
death  of  the  animals,  there  was  nothing  to  hinder  their  giving  it  to  them.  Mor^ 
over}  fTurlhlyy  it  was  lawful  to  give  such  persons  moneyy  with  which  they  could 
buy  food  if  they  wished.  As  I  have  said,  there  was  suj:ersiiiion  in  this  regular 
tlon  ;  and  I  will  add,  foolish  and  ridiculous  superstition  :  but  as  for  Ihnt  great 
0171,  which  their  enemies  found  here,  and  also  learned  men  of  this  age,  I  do  not 
aee  it  For  it  is  substantially  the  same,  to  give  a  person  money  with  which  ho 
can  buy  food,  os  to  give  the  food  itself. — I  have  placed  this  prohibition  among 
the  rules  of  the  severe  discipline  of  the  Monichasans,  but  in  reality  it  was  only 
a  part  of  the  laxer  discipline,  or  a  rule  of  duty  for  those  called  Auditors.  For 
the  Elect  or  more  perfect,  were  absolute  paupers,  and  lived  entirely  on  the  gra» 
tuities  of  the  Auditors.  They  had  neither  ojoney,  nor  bread,  nor  houses,  nor 
barns  nor  fields,  nor  anything  superfluous ;  and  th<^efore,  they  could  not  give 
either  bread,  or  flesh,  or  money  to  mendicants.  , 

The  signaculum  of  the  hostmi  reqnired  perfect  chastity,  and  forbid  nil  luat, 
unchastity,  and  even  marriage.  For  the  distinction  of  sexes  and  the  procreation 
of  children,  as  it  is  well  known,  the  Manicheeans  believed  to  be  a  cunning  dc- 
vwe  of  the  Prince  of  darknesn,  by  which  souls  arc  bound  up  in  bodies,  [p.  869.] 
the  empire  of  darkness  in  this  world  e.xtended,  and  the  return  of  the  light,  or 
(he  oelestial  matter,  to  God,  impeded.    Atod,  therefore,  they  enjoined  upon  aU 
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tbeir  disciples  all  possible  continence  and  virginity,  and  upon  the  Elect  thej 
imposed  perfect  celibacy.  According  to  tlieir  views,  whoever  procreates  a  body, 
begets  a  prison  for  a  celestial  soul ;  and,  by  the  gratification  of  last,  he  serves 
the  Prince  of  all  evil.  Hence,  married  persons,  wishing  to  be  admitted  to  the 
rank  of  the  Elect,  were  required  forthwith  to  put  away  their  wives  and  hua- 
banda  FaustuSt  (apud  August  L.  v.  c  1.  p.  140.)  says:  Omnia  mea  dimL4, 
patrem,  matrem,  uxorem,  liberos.  This  point  does  not  need  elaborate  proof, 
being  so  perfectly  well  known,  that  no  one  doubts  it  In  place  of  all,  see  the 
passage  in  Faustus,  (L.  xzx.  c.  4.  p.  316.)  Some  one  objecting  to  him,  that 
the  Manichseans  were  the  persons  prophetically  foretold  by  St.  Paul,  1  Time, 
iv.  i :  Discedunt  a  fide,  intendentcs  doctrinis  dsemoniorum,  prohibentes  nubcre ; 
Faustus  discusses  the  subject  largely,  and  denies  that  his  sect  prohibited  mar- 
riage ;  because,  so  strong  is  the  force  of  nature,  that  to  attempt  to  suppress  it, 
would  border  on  madness.  He  says :  Demens  profecto  ille,  non  tantum  stul- 
tus  putandus  est,  qui  id  existimet  lege  private  prohiberi  posse,  quod  sit  public^ 
concessum ;  dico  autem  hoc  ipsum  nubere.  Yet  he  confesses,  that  they  exhorted 
the  people  to  avoid  matrimony :  Nos  hortamur  quidem  volentes,  ut  permaneant 
(coelibes,)  non  tamen  cogimus  invitos,  at  accedant  No  vim  us  enim,  quantum 
voluntas,  quantum  et  natarse  ipsius  vis  etiam  contra  legem  publicam  valeat,  ne- 
dum  adversus  privatam,  cui  respondere  sit  liberum :  Nolo.  Nor  does  he  deny, 
that  absolute  chastity  was  required  of  the  Elect  And  this  regulation  he  de- 
fends, by  the  words  of  Christ,  Matth,  xix.  12,  at  the  same  time  calling  Christ, 
Professionis  puellarum  coelibem  sponsum.  He  says :  Quid  de  magistro  ipso 
dicemus  ac  sanctimonii  totius  auctore  Jesn,  qui  tria  genera  tazans  spadonum, 
eis  palmam  attribuit,  qui  se  ipsos  spadones  fecerunt  propter  regnum  coelorum, 
significans  virgines  et  pueros,  qui  nubendi  ipsa  a  cordibus  suis  exsect&  cupidU 
tate,  spndonum  vice  in  ejus  ecclesi&  semper,  tanquam  in  domo  regia  conversco- 
tur.  Et  hoc  vobis  doctrina  videtur  dsmonionim  ?  From  this  difficult  part  of 
his  discipline.  Manes  exempted  the  common  people,  who  were  called  Auditors, 
Respecting  the  milder  discipline  appointed  for  the  Auditors^  we  shall  speak 
when  we  come  to  treat  of  that  order  of  persons.  Some  parts  of  it,  however, 
have  already  been  cursorily  noticed. 

§  XLIX.     The  RetQTii  of  holy  Souls  to  the  World  of  Li^ht.     So 

many  souls  as  receive  Jesus  Christ  for  the  Son  of  God  and  Savior, 
and,  forsaking  the  worship  of  the  Prince  of  darkness  and  his  as- 
sociates, serve  only  the  Father  of  Light,  and  obey  with  all  their 
[p.  860.]  might  the  perfectly  holy  law  enacted  by  Christ,  and 
constantly  resist  the  desires  of  the  evil  soul ;  are  becoming  gra- 
dually purged  from  the  pollutions  of  vicious  matter.  This  pro- 
cess, indeed,  the  Prince  of  darkness,  both  personally  and  by  his 
ministers  and  satellites,  strives  with  all  his  power  to  retard :  But 
the  Holy  Spirit,  resident  in  the  ether,  aids  the  struggling  souls, 
that  they  may  more  easily  escape  his  snares  and  overcome  the 
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perpetual  temptations.^)  And  to  those  souls  which  occasionally 
succumb  and  give  the  reins  to  the  evil  soul,  as  is  not  uncommon, 
the  gate  of  sorrow  and  repentance  is  open,  by  which  the  pardon 
of  their  oflFences  may  be  obtained  from  God.(*)  Yet  the  entire 
purgation  of  souls  cannot  be  eflfected  in  the  body.  Therefore, 
these  souls,  when  released  from  the  body,  must  undergo  a  two- 
fold lustration  after  death ;  the  first  by  pure  water,  and  the  second 
by  fire.  That  is,  they  are  first  elevated  by  the  sun's  rays,  and 
pass  into  the  moon,  which  is  composed  of  good  water :  in  that 
they  are  purified  during  fifteen  days,  and  then  they  proceed  to 
the  sun,  the  good  fire  of  which  entirely  takes  away  what  defile- 
ment remains ;  and  thence  they  go  perfectly  clean  and  bright  to 
their  native  country.(^  And  the  body,  which  they  left  on  the 
earth,  being  composed  of  evil  matter,  returns  to  its  original  state, 
and  will  never  be  resuscitated.  (*) 

(1)  That  the  ManichsBans  believed  the  Holy  Spirit,  resident  in  the  air,  and 
God  in  general,  to  aid  and  assist  souls  conflicting  with  the  Prince  of  darkness, 
the  body  and  the  evil  soul,  in  order  to  their  victory,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
FcmstitSy  (L.  XX.  c  1.  p.  237.)  mentions :  Vires  ac  spiritalem  profusionem  Spirt* 
tas  Sancti,  quam  (dicit)  tertiam  Majestatem.  And  Manes  himself,  in  the  be* 
ginning  of  his  Epistola  Fundamenti,  (apud  August.  Disput  i.  cum  Felice,  p.  341.) 
says :  Pietos  Spiritns  Sancti  intima  vestri  pectoris  adaperiat,  ut  ipsis  oculis  vi- 
deatis  animas  vestras.  And  Secundinus^  a  Manichsan,  (in  his  Epist  ad  Au^ 
gust  J  1.  p.  260.)  says  much  about  the  aid,  which  all  the  three  divine  Persons 
afford  to  good  souls,  against  the  efforts  and  the  machinations  of  the  Prince  of 
evil.  After  giving  thanks  to  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  for  af- 
fording  him  an  opportunity  for  a  diiicusaion  with  Augustine,  he  proceeds  thus : 
Nee  mirum :  Sunt  enim  (Pater,  Filius,  Spiritus  Sanctus)  ad  omnia  bona  prss- 
tanda  et  ad  omnia  mala  arcenda  satis  aptissimi,  quique  tuam  benevolentiam  suis 
defendant  propugnaculis,  eripiantque  ab  illo  malo — quod  paratum  est,  nt'  ve- 
nlat  -  -  Nam  dignus  es,  qui  ab  iisdem  talia  munera  consequaris,  iidemque  veri- 
tatis  tu8B  nutritores  efliciantur,  vere  lucerna,  quam  in  cordis  tui  can-  [p.  861.] 
delabro  dextra  posuit  veritatis,  ne  furls  adventu  thesauri  tui  dilapidetur  i>atri- 
monium,  -  -  illumque  a  nobis  repellant  atrocem  spiritum,  qui  hominibus  timo- 
rem  immittit  et  perfidiam,  ut  animas  avertat  ab  angusto  tramite  Salvatoris : 
cujus  omnis  impetus  per  illos  principes  funditur,  contra  quos  se  Apostolus,  in 
Ephesiorum  Epistola  (Ephes.  vi.  12.)  certamen  subiisse  fatetur.  -  -  Hoc  Paulus, 
hoc  ipse  tesuuur  Manichoius.  Non  ergo  armorum  pugna  est,  sed  spirituum,  qui 
iisdem  utuntur.  Pugnant  autem  animarum  gratis.  Horum  in  medio  posita  est 
anima,  cui  a  principio  natura  sua  dedit  victoriam.  Hsec  si  una  cum  Spiritu  vir- 
tatem  feceret  ( — The  Manichaeans,  therefore,  did  not  suppose  the  saints  alone 
and  unaided,  repressed  the  instincts  of  nature  and  the  motions  of  the  evil  soul, 
but  they  had  the  Holy  Spirit  assisting  them — )  habebit  cum  eo  vitam  perpetuam, 
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illudque  po»»iclebit  reg^num,  ad  quod  Dominas  noftfcr  invitat  Nor  does  A»- 
gusline  deny,  tlint  the  MnnichwnoH  lind  no  doubU  of  the  grace  flfTorded  to  men 
in  conflict  with  the  evil  Prim-iplis  Btrennrthening,  oj^iftistinv,  ;ind  confirming  them. 
For,  in  repelling  the  calnmny  of  the  Pel.'igi.'infs  who  charged  ciitholfc  Chrt^^fiiint 
wilh  hnving  tiie  Knme  views  of  human  nature  with  the  IfanichnanH,  (contn 
daoM  Episto/as  Pelagi.mor.  L  ii.  r.  3.  Opp.  torn.  x.  p.  286.)  he  Mys:  Manichiii 
merititt  naturae  bonie,  Pelagiani  aiitem  meritis  volant-ilis  bone,  ficrhibent  divi. 
nitus  subveniri:  Illidicunt:  Debet  hoc  Dens  Uboribiia  membrornm  snonim; 
isti  dicunt:  Debut  hoc  Deus  virtntibas  servoram  suorum.  Attgustijie  appre- 
hended the  Henliments  of  the  Miinichaeans  correctly.  For,  ha  they  supposed 
that  the  good  soul  diil  not  come  voluntarily  into  this  world  and  into  these 
bodies,  but  involuntarily,  and  by  a  sad  misfortune ;  and  as  they  moreover  bs- 
Ueved  the  rational  soul  to  be  a  portion  of  the  divine  nature,  or  of  eternal  lighti 
and  therefore  ever  remaining  entire,  and  neitlier  vitiated  nor  capable  of  viti- 
ation; consistency  required  them  to  maintain,  thut  God  was  compelled  hf 
justice,  to  aid  these  holy  souIh  toiling  in  bodies  and  combatting  with  vile  mat- 
ter. It  is  therefore  certain,  that  the  Manichaeans  promised  divine  grace  and  the 
assi-^tince  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  their  people.  But  in  what  way  and  mnnmr 
the  Holy  Spirit  aids  sou^,  or  with  what  energy  he  illumines  them,  and  by  what 
means  he  moves  them,  1  do  not  find  anywhere  explained  ;  and  perhaps,  the  Ha* 
nichacnns  gave  no  explanations.  They  were  ignorant  of  spiriiual  snbstanreSi 
and  Rnppos«*d  both  the  human  foni  and  the  Holy  Spirit  to  conMr^t  of  a  subtile 
kind  of  mailer  or  of  light.  And  therefore,  in  a  manner  v^ry  different  from  what 
we  believe,  they  must  have  supposed  the  Holy  Spirit  operates  on  minds,  or 
movcH  and  guides  them. 

(2)  The  Mnnielwans  a«cribed  great  efficacy  to  repentance,  in  restoring 
sonis  aci'identnlly  lapsing,  and  in  averting  the  retributions  of  the  didoe* 
Judge.  This  has  been  already  demonstrated  from  some  passages  in  At/gtia- 
tine,  I  will  now  explain  the  sulject  more  fully,  and  confirm  it  by  a  splendid 
passage  from  a  celebrated  and  ingenious  Manichsean. — Mana  made  repentance 
[p.  86J.]  to  consist  in  sorrow  for  sins  unintentionally  committed.  For,  as 
we  have  showed,  the  soul,  which  is  a  portion  of  eternal  light,  or  of  the  di- 
vine nature,  and  absolutely  unchangeable,-— cannot  sin  in  the  proper  and  true 
sense.  But  it  is  said  to  sin,  when  it  suffers  the  evil  soul  to  follow  and  obey  its 
lustfi  and  instincts :  and  whenever  it  does  f^o,  it  increases  and  confirms  its  owa 
filthincss  and  Hervi.udo.  And  this  negligence  is  regarded  by  God,  just  as  if  it 
had  consented  to  tho  criminnl  deeds  of  the  evil  soul ;  which,  however,  was  im- 
possible from  \U  natnre.  Moreover,  what  is  said  of  the  souKs  sinning,  must  be 
understood  especially  of  enlightened  souls;  that  is,  of  such  as  have  attained  a 
knowledge  of  tho  truth,  or,  as  the  Manichaeans  speak,  such  as  hate  a  knowledge 
€f  Ihemselces ;  such  as  have  learned,  either  from  the  instruction  and  books  of 
Manes,  or  in  some  other  way,  the  origin  of  this  world,  the  distinctness  of  good 
and  evil,  the  source  of  evil,  their  own  divine  nature,  &c.  For,  souls  remaining 
in  darkness,  and  in  ignorance  of  these  things,  go  astray,  indeed,  and  have  no 
prospect  of  salvation  atter  death ;  yet  they  do  not  properly  commit  sin,  because 
no  one  can  transgress  a  law,  of  which  he  luia  no  knowledge.   Therefore  pen^ 
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iMiee,  with  Mtniclwans,  wm  ike  aorrow  cf  an  erdighienei  Maul,  arising  from  a 
eonaciausness  cf  Tugligenoe  in  repressing  the  desires  cf  She  evU  souL  The  effect 
of  thii  sorrow  is,  that  H  exempts  from  those  panUhments  io  hell,  which  soals 
merit,  by  consenting  to  the  desirea  of  the  evil  soul,  after  they  have  received  a 
knowledge  of  the  tmth.  Repentance,  therefore,  does  not  porgate  the  soul,  and 
open  the  way  for  its  salvation  or  return  to  heaven  ;  nor  does  it  free  the  soul 
from  the  discomfort  of  a  migration  into  another  body :  but  it  removea  the  fear  ^ 
of  hell,  or  induces  God  to  remit  the  penalty  of  hell-iire  to  the  sinner.  Says 
SecundinuSf  (in  his  Epist  ad  AvgusL  }  3.  p.  369.) :  Si  anima  a  spiritu  vitiorum 
(so  he  called  the  evil  soul,  in  which  all  the  desires  and  appetites  reside^  incipiai 
trahi  et  consentiat,  ae  post  eonsensum  posnitudinem  gerat,  habebit  harum  sordi. 
am  indttlgentitt  fontem.  Camis  enim  commixtione  diicitur,  non  propria  volnn* 
tate.  At  si  cum  seipsam  cognoverit,  consentiat  malo,  et  non  se  armet  contra 
inimicum,  voluntate  sua  peccavit.  Quam  si  itemm  pudeat  errasse,  paratnm  iiw 
veniet  misericordiamm  Auctorem.  Non  enim  punitur,  quia  peccavit,  sed  quia 
de  peccato  non  doluiL  At  si  cum  eodem  peccato  sine  veni&  reoedat,  tunc  ex- 
dudetur  -  -  tunc  ibit  cum  diabolo  ad  ignem  originis  ipsins. 

(3)  Of  the  return  of  the  souls  purgated  in  the  body,  to  the  world  of  Iight» 
Avgustine  and  the  other  adversaries  of  the  ManichtBans,  treat  only  briefly  and . 
generally.  Aygu^ine^  for  instance,  (de  Hnres.  c.46.  p.  11.)  says:  Qnidqsid 
undique  purgatur  luminis  per  quasdam  naves,  quas  esse  lunam  et  solem  volunt» 
regno  Dei,  tanquam  propriit  sedibus,  reddi  pntant  Quas  itidera  naves  de  8ab> 
atantifi  Dei  purft  perhibent  fabricatas.  •  •  Naves  autem  illas,  id  est,  duo  eoeii 
luminaria,  ita  distinguunt,  at  lunam  dicant  factam  ex  sqnk  bona,  solem  vero  ex 
igne  bono.  And  very  nearly  the  same  statement  is  given,  not  only  by  [p.  868.] 
Avgusiine  in  several  other  places,  but  also  by  the  other  writers,  both  hiatorw 
ana  and  disputants.  The  lianichaeans,  therefore,  supposed  the  sun  and  moon 
to  be  two  shipsj  in  which  souls  purgated  from  their  filth,  were  transported  to 
their  country :  the  san  they  called  the  greater  ship,  and  the  moon  the  lesser. 
But  in  both  ships,  the  disembodied  souls  had  to  undergo  a  severe  luatration» 
before  they  were  restored  to  their  former  happy  state,  or  were  borne  to  their 
desired  haven.  For,  although  the  soul  while  in  the  body  should  spare  no  efforts 
or  diligence  in  expelling  and  ejecting  the  filth  of  depraved  matter,  it  will  never 
depart  pore  and  lumhioua  out  of  this  dark  and  filthy  body.  Its  grosser  filth  b 
therefore  washed  off  in  the  good  water,  of  which  the  moon  is  composed.  But  ita 
interior  filth,  or  the  minuter  particles  of  malignant  matter,  which  have  penetrat. 
ed  deeper  into  the  soul  and  liave  vitiated,  so  to  speak,  its  very  marrow,  requires 
a  severer  Instration  by  tlie  good  fire,  of  which  the  s«n  is  composed :  and  thia  fire, 
being  kindred  with  that  light  of  which  the  soul  consists,  penneates  and  pervades 
it  perfectly,  and  consumes  what  there  is  remaining  of  the  evil  elements  within. 
And  thus  the  mind,  being  first  washed,  and  then  roasted,  becomes  bright  and 
shining,  and  therefore  worthy  to  return  to  its  pristine  glory.  And  as  Christ 
dwells  in  the  sun  and  in  the  moon,  as  we  have  before  showed,  hence  it  is  mani> 
fest  that  He,  since  his  departure  out  of  our  world,  is  a  Saviour  of  souls ;  Hs 
perfects  their  puigation  begun  m  this  life,  after  they  leave  the  body. 

What  the  aneisnt  writers  state  generally,  in  regard  to  the  return  of  soola  to 
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tiM  world  of  light,  J^bo  deaeribes  more  partioaUurly  and  nunvtdy,  b  Hie  Aeli 
Disputationie  Arehelai  cum  Manete.  But  these  Acta,  as  puUiahed  in  I^tin  bj 
Laur.  Alex.  Zaccagm^  and  by  Jo.  Alb.  FaMctto,  (in  the  0pp.  IBfpoiyli^  tom.  iL) 
are  much  corrupted,  and  greatly  deformed  by  numerous  blemishes.  And  hence, 
J^ptpfcontiM,  who  had  access  to  earlier  and  purer  Greek  co^es  of  these  Acts, 
should  be  consulted  and  compared,  in  order  to  a  better  understanding  of  thia 
amusingfoble  of  Jlfones,  or  rather  of  the  Magi,  his  master.  Tfrbo^  (( 8.  p.  19L 
die)  thus  begins :  Cum  venisset  Filius  Dei,  machinam  quandam  condnnaYit  ad 
salutem  animarum,  id  est,  rotam  statuit  habentem  duodeeim  ureeos,  quae  rota 
per  banc  sphtoram  vertitnr  bauriena  anunas  morientittm,  quasqne  luminare  ma- 
jus,  id  est,  sol  radiis  suis  adimens  (in  the  Greek  of  EipiphanxM^  Xtfi^  nraieni^ 
otirdhenM^)  puigal  et  lunn  tradit,  et  ita  adimpletur  ]un»  discus.  Naves  emm 
vel  translatorias  cymbss  esse  dicit  (Mane$)  duo  ista  luminaiic  T^prbo  telb 
wondera  I  For,  what,  pray,  is  that  ukedt  ftimiahed  with  tweWe  water-pots,  and 
whirled  and  turned  about  by  a  sphere,  which  the  Son  of  God  constmctedl 
But  Efiflkamutt  (Hares.  IxvL  }  10.  p.  626.)  partially  explains  the  enigina,  and 
corrects  the  errors  of-  T^rAo,  or  perhaps,  of  his  translator  and  transcribers.  I 
[p.  864.]  will  give  only  Petamu^  Latin  version  of  Efipkamiu^  which  is  suffici- 
ently faithful :  Sapientia  ilia  sidera  m  ccbIo  collocavit  -  •  et  illam  duodeenn  de- 
mentis, ut  Gnseis  placet,  constantem  machinam  produzit  OK«;i^cv«r  itk  raSv  /m/hm 
r<r«<)^«»v.)  Quibua  ab  elementis  affirmat  mortuorum  hominum  et  aliorum  anfr* 
malinmanimas  in  altum  spleodidas  et  collucentes  evehi,  undo  in  scapham  feraa- 
tur.  Solem  quippe  et  lunam  navigia  quiedam  esse  eziBtimat  We  here  remark  ^— 
Fin^  The  erection  of  the  machine  in  question,  is  not  here  ascribed  to  the  Son  of 
God,  as  it  ia  by  7)frboy  but  to  the  wisdom  of  the  Being  who  placed  the  stars  in  the 
sky,  or  the  Being  called  the  Living  Spiril  by  the  Manichaeans ;  a  very  di&reBt 
personage  from  the  Son  of  God. — Secondly^  There  is  no  mention  ci  a  mlaelp 
nor  of  twelve  water-pots,  but  only  of  a  fnachine  composed  of  twelve  demaiCt. 
The  words  rota  and  urceus  were  metaphorical  terms,  here  used  by  the  Manicha»- 
ana  in  the  manner  of  the  Persians.  In  place  of  them  Epiphanbu  gives  the 
proper  terms.^>T&tn%,  The  machine  is  the  same  tlutt  the  Greeks  mention. 
This  leads  us  to  believe  it  to  be  2&e  heavens ;  which  the  Manichaeans  compared 
to  a  wheel,  because  the  heavens  rotate  or  turn  around  like  a  wheel  And  this 
being  admitted,  it  b  at  once  evident,  that  the  twelve  demenU  {f*t9ix^u)  must  be 
the  twelve  cdestial  iignsy  which  the  Manichaeans  compared  to  water-pots.  This 
conjecture  was  before  made  by  Beausobret  (vol.  ii  p.  603.)  but  upon  other 
grounds :  for  he  did  not  call  in  Epiphanius  to  aid  him,  who,  as  I  suppose,  es- 
tablishes the  point  If  there  were  room  for  it,  and  my  plan  would  allow  it,  I 
could  show  from  the  Greek  writers,  that  the  celestial  signs  were  by  them  called 
rT6i>^ir«  or  dements, — Fourthly^  These  twelve  elements  take  up  the  purified 
souls,  as  they  leave  the  body,  and  bear  them  to  the  moon,  there  to  be  purgat- 
ed.  This  then  was  the  opinion  of  the  Manichaeans:  That  the  better  souls, 
which  had  carefully  attended  to  their  pui^gation  while  in  the  body,  were  borae 
by  the  orb  of  signs,  the  Zodiac^  as  the  Greeks  named  it,  up  to  the  moon :  and, 
to  enable  them  more  easily  and  expeditiously  to  perform  the  journey,  they  were 
aided  by  the  light  and  influence  of  the  stars.    Nor  was  Mams  alone  in  this  he- 
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lief:  For  some  phUosophen,  and  some  sects  of  Gnotfties,  believed  that  seals 
retarned  to  God,  or  to  their  celestial  country,  along  the  orb  of  signs.  See  Clc 
mens  Alexand.  (Stromat  L  v.  p.  638.)  who  thinks  PkUo  was  of  this  opinion : 
and  Macrolnus,  (in  Somnium  Scipionis,  L.  L  c  12.  p.  60.  61.) — Let  us  now  fol- 
low the  souls  escaping  from  the  body.  Theur  first  station  was  in  the  moon : 
which,  being  a  sea  of  celestial  toot^r,  was  admirably  fitted  to  wash  off  the  exter. 
nal  filth  of  souls.  Fifteen  days  the  souls  swam  in  this  celestial  ocean :  and 
when  these  days  terminated,  the  moon  emptied  itself,  by  transferring  the  well 
washed  souls  to  the  sun,  to  be  more-perfectly  lustrated.  On  this  subject,  T^bo 
is  not  sufficiently  explicit:  but  EpipkaniuSj  (I.  cit  {  10.  p.  626.)  happily  explains 
it,  thus:  Navigium  minus  pro  Innae  crescentis  spatio  onus  quindecim  diebus  ve- 
hit,  idque  demnm,  eonfecto  post  xt.  diem  cursu,  majus  in  navigium,  [p.  865.] 
■olem  videlicet,  exponit— This  puerile  fable  was  invented  by  the  Magi,  or  by 
Manesj  to  explain  the  cause  of  the  waxing  and  waning  of  the  moon.  These 
subtle  philosophers,  observing  that  the  moon  was  sometimes  luminous  and 
sometiffles  dark,  that  it  increased  and  decreased ;  and,  from  their  consummate 
ignorance  of  astronomy,  being  unable  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  these  changes 
in  the  moon's  appearance,— explained  this  great  mystery  to  their  disciples, 
by  ascribing  it  to  the  return  of  souls  to  the  world  of  light  The  moon  in- 
ereases  and  becomes  luminous,  according  to  these  acute  men,  when  souls,  those 
particles  of  light,  are  congregated  there  in  great  numbers ;  and  it  decreases  and 
loses  its  light,  when  it  transfers  to  the  sun  these  shining  souls,  which  illuroin- 
ed  its  waves.  Says  Tyrho,  (1.  cit  p.  13.) :  Cum  repleta  fuerit  Luna,  transfretare 
animas  ad  subsolanam  partem,  et  ita  Apocrysin  detrimentum  (luna)  patitur,  cum 
onere  fuerit  relevata,  et  itenim  repleri  cymbam  et  rursus  exonerari,  dum  hauri- 
nntur  per  urceos  animae.  The  moon  was  said,  by  the  Greek  Astronomers,  to 
make  its  Apocrynn^  when  it  became  old  or  waned.  Epiphanius  states  the  same 
thing,  (1.  cit  c.  22.  p.  639.) :  Plena  est  alias  luna,  alias  luce  privatur,  quod  earn 
animae  repleant  Also  Alexander  of  Lycopolis,  (contra  Manichaeos,  p.  15.)  and 
SimplicitUt  (comment  in  Epictet  p.  167.)  and  many  others. — Were  these  per^ 
sons  worthy  of  high  commendation  from  learned  men,  for  their  knowledge  of 
philosophy  and  their  acumen,  and  to  be  placed  above  the  ancient  Christians  in 
intelligence  ?— After  fifteen  days  spent  in  the  moon,  the  moon  approached  the 
sun ;  and  then  the  souls  passed  from  the  lesser  ship  into  the  greater,  the  sun, 
where  they  sustained  a  new  and  more  thorough  purgation.  How  long  a  time 
was  required  for  this  second  lustration,  I  do  not  find  any  where  stated.  The 
tediousness  of  it  was  relieved  by  the  agreeable  society  which  they  enjoyed  in 
the  sun.  For  Christ  himself,  the  Saviour  of  souls,  was  present  in  the  sun ;  nnd 
besides  him,  many  celestial  beings,  eminent  for  their  virtues.  I  shall  hereafter  cite 
a  splendid  passage  from  the  seventh  Book  of  Manes*  Thesaurus,  which  will  con- 
firm a  large  part  of  these  statements.  The  allotted  time  having  passed,  the  sun 
transferred  the  souls  to  their  native  country,  the  world  of  light  Says  Tyrbo 
(in  the  Acta  Arehelai,  p.  13.):  Cum  igitnr  luna  (here  is  an  error  of  T)/rho  or 
tiie  transcriber :  it  should  read :  So2,  the  sun,)  onus  quod  gerit,  animarnm  saecu- 
11s  (Toir  * A/«3ri,  the  Mens,  as  the  Gnostics  called  them,  agreeing  in  many  things 
with  Manes^  tradiderit  Patris,  permanent  illsB  in  column^  glorin  (iv  rm  o-r6xf 
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TMf  /«(»f>;  quod  ▼ocAtur  a€r  perfectus.  Hie  autem  a^r  ( — ^The  Ladn  tranalator, 
wlio  often  blunders,  here  incorrectly  read :  ivHf-  and  Uierefore  trantJated  it:  Fir 
perfectus ;  which  makes  no  sense.  In  EpiphanhtSy  the  reading  is  dif — )  est  co* 
iumna  lucis,  repleta  est  enim  mundaram  animarom.  By  this  air,  in  whieh  the 
happy  souls  dwell,  undoubtedly,  must  be  understood,  that  which  Pholius,  (Bibli- 
othcca  Cod.  clxxix.  p.  406.  406.)  from  Agapius  a  Manichaean,  thus  deeeribes: 
[p.  866.]  6fox«yii  il  Ktti  t49  dint-  tiUva  iv^rdv  »Ai  i»^fmw«f  t{v/uv«v.  Aerem  Y^ 
ro  (Agapius)  tanquam  Deum  praedicat,  cojumnam  eum  et  hominem  cum  iaude 
vocans.  Epiphanius  expresses  the  views  of  l)prbo,  or  rather  of  Manes,  more  coiw 
cisely  and  more  exactly,  thus :  Solem  vero  sive  majorem  illam  navim  in  aeter 
nam  vitam  ( — In  the  Greek  it  is :  its  rdp  th  {ms  diwa.  that  Is :  tn  aeonem  viiae. 
For  the  Gnostics  and  the  Manichaeans  apply  the  name  of  JEans,  not  only  to 
the  eternal  and  unchangeable  Beings  descended  from  God,  but  sometimes  also 
to  their  residence  or  habitation.  This  JEon  viiae,  therefore,  is  the  regien  where 
Is  true  and  never  ending  life — )  et  terram  beatorum  animas  transmittere  putant 
In  another  passage,  ({  22.  p.  640.)  Epiphamus  neatly  and  vivaciously  expresws 
the  thing  thus:  A  lunii  tanquam  minori  navigio  animae  ezonenui  pntat  et  intra 
solem  recipi  atqoe  in  sBVum  beatorum  ( — So  Petavius  translates  the  Greek : 
Uf  r<v  r&9  /Jt0)Lifm/t  tfiwra*)  expouL  What  IS  here  called  aeon  vitae  and  aevum 
beatorum,  we  have  found  l\frbo  calling  ^t^^«f»  eolvmna  gloria  el  lueis,  and  aerem 
perfectum.  Beauscbre  supposes  this  pillar  to  be  the  mi/fcy  way:  in  which,  aa  we 
learn  from  the  Somnium  Scipionis  of  Cicero,  aod  its  expositor  ilf<icro6tia,many 
of  the  ancients  supposed  the  happy  souls  to  reside.  But  I  do  not  attribute 
much  weight  to  this  conjecture.  Manes  himself,  (in  the  seventh  Book  of  fab 
Thesaurus,  from  which  Augustine  gives  a  long  extract,  in  his  treatise  de  natoim 
boni,  c.  44.  p.  366.  367.)  describes  the  sun  and  moon :  Naves  esse  lacidaa,  qum 
ad  evectationem  animarum  atque  ad  sua  patrite  trannfretationem  sunt  prspaim- 
t».  Therefore,  according  to  the  founder  of  the  sect,  souls  return  to  their  noCtw 
ccuntry.  But  that  is  the  world  cf  light,  from  which  they  came  down,  by  eom- 
mand  of  God,  to  combat  with  the  Prince  of  darkness ;  and  it  is  not  the  miOty 
way,  to  which  the  description  of  the  world  of  light  is  altogether  InappiieaUe. 

(4)  That  God  will  resuscitate  hnman  bodies,  the  Mamchaeans  could  not 
possibly  believe.  For  bodies  are  works  of  the  Prince  of  darkness,  composed  of 
depraved  base  matter,  and  the  prison-houses  of  good  souls;  and  if  God  should 
restore  them  to  the  purgated  and  liberated  souls,  he  would  strengthen  the  em- 
pire of  his  enemy,  and  involve  good  minds  in  new  perils,  calamities  and  toila 
Says  7%eodaret,  (Haeret  Fabul.  L.  i  c  26.  p.  214.) :  Tit  nSr  wmuii^  iwi^m^v 
•K  fcv3'6v  UfiSXKttwif,  Mortuornm  vero  eorporum  resurrectionem  tanquam  h^ 
bulam  rejiciunt  And  Augustine,  (de  Haeres.  c.  46.  p.  13.) :  Christum  novissi- 
mis  temporibus  venisse  dicunt  ad  animas,  non  ad  corpora  liberanda.  Tlie  same 
testimony  ia  given  by  all  writera  concerning  the  Manichaeans  and  their  aflairSi 
And  to  avoid  the  force  of  the  declarations  of  holy  Scripture  respecting  the  re- 
•nrrection  of  the  body,  they  either  pronounced  those  declarations  interpolations 
by  impostors,  or  explained  them  mystically,  of  the  renovation  of  souls  by  means 
01  divine  truth.  Augustine,  (contra  Fanstum,  L.  iv.  c.  2.  p.  140.) :  Dicitia» 
[p.  867.]  nunc  esse  resurrectionem  tantnmmodoanimanim  perpniedleafionem  veri- 
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tatiK,  eorporam  autem,  quam  praedicavenint  Apostoli,  futoraai  negatis.  (Com- 
pare L.  X.  e.  3.  p.  157.)  See  also  the  extract  from  Agapius  a  Manichaean,  in 
Phoiius^  Bibliotheea  Cod.  clxxix.  p.  404.) 

§  L.  Condition  of  nnpnrfated  Souls  afler  Deatli.  The  Souls  that 
were  ignorant  of  the  saving  truth,  or  that  neglected  their  purgation 
while  in  the  body,  or  that  committed  certain  great  crimes,  would, 
after  their  exit  from  their  former  bodies,  pass  into  other  bodies, 
either  of  animals,  or  trees,  or  plants,  or  of  sotnething  else ;  until 
they  shall  ftiUy  expiate  their  guilt,  and  become  prepared  to  enter 
on  their  celestial  journey.  In  this  matter,  divine  justice  will  re- 
gard the  different  merits  of  individuals,  and  will  assign  purer  and 
better  bodies  to  the  more  innocent,  and  more  uncomfortable  and 
filthy  habitations  to  the  more  polluted  and  deformed.(')  Heavier 
punishments  will  fidl  on  the  souls  which  either  contemptuously 
rejected  the  truth  when  presented  to  them,  or  persecuted  its 
firiends  and  professors,  or  defiled  themselves  with  crimes  of  the 
higher  order.  For,  on  leaving  the  body,  such  souls  will  be  de- 
livered over  to  the  princes  of  darkness  dwelling  in  the  stars,  to 
be  tortured  and  punished  by  them,  in  proportion  to  their  offences, 
in  the  bad  fire  situated  beyond  our  earth.  And  yet  these  pun- 
ishments of  hell  are  to  have  an  end.  For,  after  a  certain  time, 
determined  by  Qod,  has  been  spent  in  hell,  these  souls  will  be 
sent  again  into  this  our  world,  and  be  put  into  other  bodies,  to 
commence  as  it  were  a  new  course,  and  to  resume  with  more  fer- 
vor the  purgation  which  they  neglected  in  their  former  liie.(') 

(1)  The  migration  of  souls  into  other  bodies,  is  one  of  the  principal  dogmas 
of  Manes :  and  it  is  a  doctrine  indispensable  to  his  system.  For  as  God  is  ex- 
tremely desirous  that  all  the  particles  of  light,  or  all  the  souls,  which  by  a  sad 
misfortune  have  become  connected  with  material  bodies,  may  be  restored  to 
their  original  state ;  and  as  the  greatest  part  of  these  souls  neglect  the  purga- 
tion prescribed  by  Christ,  and  give  way  to  the  lusts  of  the  body  and  of  the  evil 
soul ;  it  is  necessary  that  divine  goodness  should  afford  them  opportunity  to 
awake  and  become  vigilsnt,  and  should  in  various  ways  attempt  to  reform  them. 
This  doctrine,  moreover,  as  well  as  many  others,  Manes  received  from  the  Magi, 
his  instructors ;  for  they  all,  as  Pairjhyry  informs  us,  (de  abstinentia  a  car-  [p.  86S.] 
nibus,  L.  iv.  { 16.  p.  165.  from  Evindi  Historia  Mithrse,)  held  the  doctrine  of  the 
transmigration  of  souls  as  most  sacred :  A»)r/u«  wAwr^v  It^tX  nip  irfurw  tAv 
fttrtfd^Xl'^*^  *<'"**  Omnibus  Magis  (though  divided  into  various  classes,)  pri- 
mum  hoc  et  maxime  ratum  dogma  est,  dan  animarum  transmigrationem.  But 
from  this  brief  statement,  it  cannot  be  determined  whether  Manes  agreed  in  all 
nspeeta,  or  only  m  part,  with  the  views  of  the  lliagi    As  we  have  seen,  Maties 
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exempted  a  large  portion  of  human  aonla  from  the  diaeomforts  of  a  migratidii 
into  new  bodiea.  Whether  the  Magi  did  the  same,  or  whether  they  doomed 
all  aonU  without  exception,  to  thia  proceaa,  is  not  anfficiently  known. — ^The 
different  state  of  aonls  on  leaving  the  body,  according  to  the  yiewa  of  Mmm^  as 
likewise  his  whole  religious  system,  was  professedly  expounded  by  Agt^Uu,  a 
shrewd  and  crafty  Manichaean,  who,  for  the  sake  of  concealment,  uaed  the  com- 
mon words  and  phrases  of  Christians,  but  affixed  to  them  meanings  aocordsnt 
with  the  opinions  of  his  master.  His  woik  was  aufficiently  extei^ed  and  co- 
pious^ for  it  consisted  of  xxiii.  Books,  and  103  Chapters.  From  it  Photku  haa 
given  us  some  extracts,  (in  his  Bibliotheca,  Cod.  eixxix.  p.  403.)  which  are  not 
indeed  useless,  and  may  be  serviceable  to  help  us  understand  the  aubtilty  of 
the  later  Manicheans  in  concealing  their  doctrinea ;  and  yet  they  are  mors 
brief  than  could  be  wished.  Among  them,  howeyer,  is  the  following  neat 
epitome  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Maniohaans,  respecting  the  state  of  aoula  when 
released  from  tlie  body :  iLf^erhu  i\  »ac  rAf  fifr%fi'^itxArut%  T«»r  /uiv  Ut  btf9 
4pfT«(  iXaXvs^r«f,  lit  Bio?  d»m\6m9,  Tovt  it  itt  ixfOf  »««£«(  irvfl  /«/cv(  sAc 
rmorm.  Tevs  /i  futirmt  irwf  «r»KfTtor«/ufr»vf,  w6Xi9  kit  TufutttvA  a«T^y«r.  Probat 
praeterea  animorum  migrationes :  alioa  quidem,  qui  aummum  virtuUa  gradnm 
attigerunt,  ad  Deum  facit  reverU :  alios  vero,  qui  ad  fiutigium  malitia  pervener- 
unt,  igni  tradlt  et  tenebria :  inter  hoa  vero,  qui  medio  quodam  modo  hfe  vixerunt, 
eos  in  corpora  iterum  detrudit  ilfones,  therefore,  distributed  departing  aoula 
into  three  classes,  the  fmrey  the  tmpurv,  and  the  paniaUy  pure.  The  ^icns^  whieh 
had  kept  the  whole  law  of  Christ,  went  directly  to  God,  and  regained  their 
primeval  seats :  Such  were  the  souls  of  the  perfect  Manichsana,  whom  they 
called  the  Elect.  The  tmjnire,  which  had  wholly  disregarded  the  law  of  Chriat, 
were  delivered  over  to  the  princes  of  darkness,  to  suffer  the  just  penalty  of  their 
wickedness.  The  partiaUy  fmre,  who  had  fulfilled  their  duty  in  part,  were 
obliged  to  migrate  into  other  bodiea ;  Such  were  the  aoula  of  those  called  ilt»- 
liftoff,  who  in  many  things  obeyed  the  body  and  thf  inatincta  of  nature.  Of  the 
return  of  purer  souls  to  God,  by  means  of  the  moon  and  the  aun,  we  have  al- 
ready spoken ;  so  thai  it  now  remaina  only  to  apeak  of  the  impure  and  the  par- 
tially pure. 

Such  aoula  as  are  partially  pure^  pass  into  othcfr  bodies,  until  they  shall 
have  completed  their  purgation ;  and  they  pass  not  only  into  the  bodies  of  men 
[p.  869.]  and  animals,  but  also  into  those  of  trees,  planta,  herbs,  dte.  For  the 
whole  world  of  nature,  aa  Manes  moat  expreaaly  asaerts,  ia  full  of  aoula.  I 
will  cite  only  a  single  passage  from  Augustine,  (de  Hieres.  e.  46.  p.  19.) :  Ani- 
maa  Audilorum  auorum  (—he  means,  such  of  them  aa  live  up  to  their  duty^  ia 
Eledoe  revolvi  arbitrantur,  aut  felidore  compendio  in  eecas  Eledorumt  (melons^ 
cucumbers,  herbs,  fhiits,)  ut  jam  inde  purgatsB  in  nulla  corpora  revertantur. 
Ceteras  autem  animaa  et  in  pecora  redire  putant  et  in  omnia,  quas  radksibua  fixa 
aunt,  atque  aluntur  in  terra.  But  flrom  the  animala  into  whose  bodies  soula 
may  migrate,  the  ManichaBana  excepted  the  very  small  animals,  and  particulariy 
fleas,  lice,  gnats,  and  other  inseeta ;  which,  they  said,  were  not  animals,  but  the 
filth  of  human  bodies;  and  the  reason,  I  suppose,  was,  that  their  bodiea  were 
thought  too  email  to  contun  human  souls.    Says  Avguetine^  (contra  Adimao- 
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tmn,  e.  13.  torn.  ?iil.  p.  90.) :  Negniit  (Manieh»i)  aaqae  ad  kta  ninvtiuiBUi 
anitnantia  revolvi  animaa  hamanaa  posae.  Hoe  negant,  ne  tam  muJtaraai  intei^ 
feetiontiin  rei  teneantor,  ant  ooganinr  pareare  pedieulia  ei  palieibua  et  cimiai- 
baa,  et  tantaa  ab  eia  moleatiaa  aine  qIU  endia  eorum  lieenUA  aoatinere.  Nam 
vehementer  urgentor,  cor  in  mlpeealam  retolvi  anima  humana  poaait,  et  non 
in  mustelam,  cum  eatuloa  Tulpecalae  fortaaae  etiam  minor  ait,  quam  magna 
muatela.  Deinde  ai  in  muatelam  poteat,  cor  in  mnrem  non  potest  t  Et  ai  in 
iatum  potent,  (The  Maniehaeana  certainly  did  admit,  that  a  aonl  might  migrate 
into  a  mouMe;  aa  will  be  ahown.)  cur  in  atelUonem  non  poteat !  Et « in  enm 
potest,  cur  in  loenatam  non  poteat  t  Deinde  in  apem,  deinde  in  mnaeam,  deinde 
in  eimicem,  atque  inde  usque  in  pulicem,  et  ai  quid  eat  aliud  mnlto  minntina, 
pervenire.  Ubi  enim  terminum  eonstituant,  non  inveniunt  On  tbia  aubject 
Avgtutine  reasons  in  the  same  manner,  (de  moribus  Bfanichaeor.  K  iL  o.  17. 
torn.  i.  p.  660.)  where,  among  other  thinga,  he  aaya :  Hue  aecedit  ilia  gradatio, 
qnae,  cum  voa  audirem,  noa  aaepe  tnrbavit  NnlU  enim  eauaaa  eat,  cur  propter 
parvum  eorporia  modulum  pnlex  necandus  ait  (because,  not  containing  a  aouL 
For  this  was  the  reason  why  a  flea  might  be  killed.)  non  etiam  mnsoa,  quae  in 
ihba  gignitnr.  Et  ai  haec,  cur  non  etiam  lata  paullo  amplior,  eujua  eerte  fetoa 
minor  eat,  quam  ilia.  -  -  Ne  lonqum  faeiam,  nonne  videtia  hia  gradibua  ad  ele- 
phantum  perveniri  t  I  know  not  whether  tlie  Kanichaeana  alao  excepted  from 
among  animala  into  which  souls  migrate  any  of  those  that  are  noxious  and 
troublesome  to  mankind.  But  I  think  it  quite  probable ;  becanae  we  learn  from 
Atigusiine  (de  moribua  Manichaeor.  L.  it.  c.  17.  p.  660.)  that  they  thought 
aome  of  these  animals  are  not  genuine  anunala,  but  originated  from  the  dead 
bodiea  of  men :  Impuniua  ergo  oeciditur  vel  anguis^  vel  aorex,  vel  aeorpio,  qnoa 
de  hunmnis  cadareribua  nasci,  a  vobis  potiasimum  solemua  audire.  Perhapa» 
also,  there  were  some  speciea  of  trees,  plants,  and  herbs,  which  they  sup- 
posed incapable  of  receiving  human  aoula.  But  I  'find  nothing  written  [p.  870.] 
on  the  subject. 

These  transmigrations  of  the  Imperfectly  purgated  aonls,  are  ordered  of  God 
fai  perfect  equity,  according  to  the  merita  of  iodividuala.  For  aa  each,  while  in 
the  body,  conducted  himself  well,  or  ill,  or  indiflerently,  so  his  new  habitation 
will  be  either  noble  or  ignoble,  either  wretched  or  tolerable.  T)frbot  in  the 
Disputation  of  Arehelaus,  haa  aaid  much  respecting  tbia  doctrine,  but  very  con- 
fusedly; and  he  Is  apparently  not  free  from  errors.  I  will  attempt  to  ayatema- 
tize  the  subject  In  iteelf,  it  is  indeed  of  little  importance;  yet  it  may  be  of  use 
for  elucidating  aome  passages  in  the  ancient  writers,  and  for  explaining  the  in- 
ternal principlea  of  thia  sect — Finl,  the  souls  of  the  AudUors^  which  came  the 
neflrest  to  the  virtue  practised  by  the  Elect,  who  neither  cultivated  the  ground, 
nor  Hlew  nnimalM,  nor  begat  children,  nor  busied  themselves  with  bailding 
houses  or  accumulating  wealth,  although  they  pursued  other  kinda  of  worldly 
business,  married  wives,  and  ate  flesh; — ^these  souls,  I  say,  being  purer  than 
others,  passed  either  into  the  bodies  of  the  Elect,  or  into  the  kinds  of  food  moat 
used  by  the  Eleett  such  aa  melons,  cucumbers,  oUvea,  potherba,  &c  From  aueh 
bodies  there  is  direct  sccess  to  heaven.  For,  as  the  Elect  live  in  celibacy,  they 
eannot  again  infuse  souls  into  new  bodiea,  aa  others  do,  by  eohabitation.  More- 
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over,  the  food  eaten  by  the  Elect,  is  so  purified  by  their  pnyen  and  eanetity, 
that  the  goals  latent  in  it,  can  freely  ascend  to  the  world  of  light.  A  peaaage 
whieh  sttbstantiatea  this,  has  jast  been  cited  from  Avgustine.  I  will  now  add 
two  others  of  similar  import.  The  first  is,  (contra  Faustnro,  Lw  v.  c  10.  p.  144): 
Fallitis  Auditores  veHtros,  qui  cum  suis  uxoribus,  et  filiis  et  famtliis  et  domihua 
et  agris  vobis  serviunt. — ^Nam  els  non  resurreclionem,  sed  revolutionem  ad  istam 
mortalitatem  promittitis,  ut  rnrsus  nascantur  et  rita  Electorum  veatrorum  vi- 
vant — aut  si  melioris  meriti  sunt,  in  melones  et  cucumerea,  vel  in  alios  aiiquos 
eibos  veniant,  quos  vos  manducaturi  esti^s,  at  veatris  ractatibus  dto  purgentar. 
The  other  passage  is,  (de  Hieres.  c  46.  p.  11.):  Ipsam  boni  a  male  purgaUonem 
non  solum  virtutes  Dei  facere  dicunt,  verum  etiam  £lectos  suos  per  alimeiita, 
qvm  sumunt  Eia  quippe  alimentis  Dei  sabatantiam  perliibent  esse  comnuztim, 
quam  pargari  putant  in  Eleetis  aui^  eo  genere  vlt»,  quo  vivnnt  ElectL  A  harder 
lot  awaited  those  (Audiiors)  who  pursued  agriculture,  and  especially  reiipcrs. 
Plowmen  were  promised  impunity ;  if  AugiMine  has  correctly  stated  the  views 
of  the  sect,  (de  Hseres.  c  46.  p.  12.):  Auditoribus  suis  ideo  agriculturam  (by 
which,  however,  many  homicides  were  committed,)  arbitrantur  ignosci,  quia  pne- 
bent  inde  alimenta  Eiectis  sals,  ut  divina  ilia  substantia  in  eorom  ventre  purgnta 
impetret  eta  veniam,  quorum  traditur  oblatione  purganda.  But  those  who  cut 
down  wheat,  herbs,  potherba,  grass,  dtc.  would,  after  death,  pass  into  stalks  of 
[p.  871.]  grain,  grass,  or  herbs,  that  they  might  suffer  the  same  pangs  which 
they  had  inflicted  on  grass  and  herbs.  Tyrba,  (in  Acta  Arehelai,  {  9.  p.  15.)  ssys: 
Meesores  necesse  est  transfundi  in  fcsnum,  aut  in  faaeolum,  aut  in  hordeum,avt 
in  olera,  ut  et  ipsi  desecentur  et  demetantur.  Tyrbo  adds:  Qui  manducant  pa- 
ttern, neeease  est,  ut  et  ipsi  manducentur,  panem  effeeti.  Yet  this  cannot  be  en- 
tirely true;  for  the  Elect  themselves,  whose  souls  go  immediately  to  God  at  the 
death  of  their  bodies,  ate  bread.  I  therefore  suppose,  that  this  is  to  be  under* 
stood  of  such  as  ate  bread,  without  obtaining  a  license  from  the  ElecL  For,  the 
AvdUars  who  consulted  the  interests  of  their  souls,  went  before  the  Elect,  and 
commended  themselves  to  their  prayers,  that  so  they  might  fearlessly  eat  their 
food,  and  especially  bread.  Such  Auditors  as  slew  animals,  which  was  a  thing 
absolutely  forbidden,  migrated  into  the  bodies  of  such  animals  as  they  had  slain. 
TyrbOf  (1.  cit  p.  16.):  Qui  occiderit  pullum,et  ipse  puUus  erit,  qui  murem,  mus 
etiam  ipse  erit  A  heavier  punishment  was  to  be  endured  by  those,  who  had 
labored  to  accumulate  riches,  or  had  built  for  themselves  convenient  houses: 
Si  quis  vero  est  dives  in  hoc  mundo,  cum  exierit  de  corpore  suo,  necesse  est 
eum  in  corpus  pauperis  injici,  ita,  ut  ambulet  et  mendicet  -  -  Qui  antem  edifi- 
eaverit  sibi  domum,  dispergetur  per  omnia  corpora;  that  is,  he  will  wnnder 
through  various  bodies.  For,  as  he  wished  to  prepare  himself  a  permanent  seat 
or  conatant  home  in  this  life,  his  just  punishment  will  be,  when  released  from 
the  body,  to  have  no  fixed  residence,  but  to  dwell  aometimes  in  one  body,  and 
sometimes  in  another.  It  was  allowed  to  Manichean  AvdUors^  (but  not  to  the 
Electa  of  whom  absolute  poverty  was  required,)  to  hold  property  of  all  kinds 
descending  to  them  from  their  ancestors;  and  there  were  examples  of  wealthy 
men  among  them:  such  was  that  Constantius  of  Rome,  mentioned  a  few  limei 
by  AtigusUne,  who  was  very  wealthy  and  prosperous*    But  it  waa  criminal  to 
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eagerly  hesp  vp  liebesi  or  to  baild  houses;  for  all  such  u  indulged  their  desires 
and  lusts,  serve  the  evil  soul  and  the  Prince  of  evil.  Those  who  committed  any 
great  crime,  would  be  punished  by  divine  justice,  in  proportion  to  the  magnitude 
and  atrocity  of  their  offences.  A  homicide,  for  instance,  as  TSfrho  says:  In  ela- 
phantiaconim  corpora  tranaferetur:  that  is,  will  pasa  into  human  bodies  infected 
with  some  species  of  leprosy,  the  most  loathsome  and  filthy  of  diseases.  And 
he  who  shall  have  planted  a  ffersea^  (a  tree,  but  of  what  species  I  icnow  not  *  It 
was  held  in  the  greatest  abhorrence  by  the  Miinicheans^  probably,  because  its 
fruit  was  thought  to  excite  lascivious  desires,)  necesse  est  euui  transire  per 
multa  corpora,  usque  quo  persea  ilU,  quam  plantiiverat,  concidnt  Otiier  erimear 
doubtless,  hod  alao  their  specific  penalties.  The  Electa  as  already  remarked,  if 
they  should  swerve  from  duty,  could  wash  out  the  stain  thus  contracted,  by  re- 
pentance. Souls  not  belonging  to  the  Manich»an  community,  and  destitute  of 
a  knowledge  of  what  they  called  the  truth,  when  life  ended,  roamed  through  the 
bodies  of  five  animals;  and,  if  tliey  became  somewhat  purgated  in  these,  [p-  87*J.] 
they  passed  into  the  bodies  of  Manichaeans;  but  it'  they  wholly  neglected  tiieir 
purgation  in  the  five  bodiea,  they  were  sent  to  hell.  Says  Tyrln),  ({  9.  p.  15.): 
Anim»  (doubtless,  meaning  the  souls  destitute  of  the  light  of  truth,)  in  alia  quinque 
( — In  the  6r.  of  Epiphcmius,  wivn*  The  Latin  translator  erroneously  says,  guo- 
que, — )  corpora  transfunduntur.  In  horum  prime  purgatur  aliquid  ex  ea  parum, 
deinde  transfunditur  in  oanem»  aut  in  camelum,  aut  in  alterins  animalis  corpua. 
(2)  The  transmigration  of  souls  into  other  bodies,  waa  rather  a  paternal 
chastisement,  or  a  salutary  admonition,  than  a  judicial  penalty:  or,  if  you 
please,  it  was  the  penalty  for  negligence.  But  tliere  were  souls,  which  either 
tinned  enormously,  or  contemned  God's  gentle  and  wise  coercion  of  the  erring, 
and  in  a  degree  added  malignity  to  negligence ;  and  to  these  divine  justice  aU 
lotted  a  heavier  punishment,  and  they  were  therefore  sent  to  hell  to  be  toN 
mented  by  the  demons.  For  the  Manichaeans  had  their  hell,  though  very  dif- 
ferent from  ours.  When  the  Living  Spirit  arranged  the  material  substances,  so 
as  to  frame  our  world,  he  found  a  mass  of  evil  fire,  with  no  mixture  of  good 
fire  in  it,  which  the  vanquished  and  flying  princes  of  darknesn  had  left  behind. 
And  that  mass  he  east  out  of  this  world,  shutting  it  up  in  n  place  without  our 
world,  I  know  not  where,  but  probably  in  the  air,  lent  it  should  injure  thin  ter- 
restrial  globe;  and  this  is  the  ManiehaBan  hell.  Over  tliit  noxious  fire,  which  is 
a  portion  of  the  worid  of  darkness,  the  princes  of  darkness  nnd  their  king  pre- 
side: and  as  they  are  stationed  in  the  stars  or  the  regions  above  us,  that  fire  must 
be  situated  in  their  vicinity.  Such  souls,  therefore,  ss  are  distinguished  for  the 
magnitude  of  their  crimes,  are  delivered  over  to  the  enemies  of  God,  not  indeed 
to  perish,  for  this  the  divine  goodness  cannot  permit;  but  that  they  may  be 
roasted,  as  it  were,  in  that  fierce  and  terrible  fire,  and  thus  become  freed  in  good 
mc'isure  from  the  depraved  matter  which  they  have  absorbed.  Some  of  these 
souls  are  sent,  immediately  on  leaving  the  body,  into  this  fire ;  but  others,  after 
a  fruitless  peregrination  in  certain  bodies.  Of  the  former  of  these  two  classes, 
besides  some  perhaps  not  mentioned  by  the  ancient  writers,  are: — 1st.  Those 

*  Da  Can^e,  (GloaMr.  med.  et  inf.  Latinitiitii,  torn.  iiL  p.  977.)  suppoM*  it  wm  a  ptack  Itm,  Um 
maluB  Peniea  of  the  Latipa,  which  Uie  OresU  called  trfria,     Tr. 
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irhieh  spani  difine  tnith,  or  the  raligion  of  Mdnesy  ind  wilfully  pet»ey<re  fa 
their  errora.  Thfrba,  (in  the  Acta  Archeiai,  { 10.  p.  18.)  says:  Si  exierit  anima, 
qo»  non  eogfnoverit  veritatem,  traditar  temonibus,  at  earn  doment  in  gebemia 
ignia.  And,  a  little  after:  Si  qais  aequitur  verba  ipsomm  (Moaea  and  the  Jew- 
iah  prophets,)  morietar  in  nscula  (lir  T««f  itwatf  in  Umgum  Kvam,)  devinetna 
intra  maaaam  (in  tvv  fUk$Pf  namely,  cf  evil  Jb%)  quenlam  non  dididt  acientiam 
Paracliti,  (that  ia,  of  Manes,)  Beware  of  underatanding  this,  of  the  aonla  un- 
avoidably ignorant  of  the  truth ;  theee  paaa  into  the  bodiea  of  varioua  animala, 
aa  we  hare  before  aliown.  The  aoula  here  intended,  were  undoubtedly  auch  aa 
[p.  873.]  rejected  the  light  of  divine  truth,  and  obstinately  preferred  darkneaa  to 
light. — ^Sdly.  The  souls  which  apostatize  from  the  Maniehasan  religion,  after 
having  embraced  it  The  Manichsana  called  deserters  from  their  sect,  men 
destitute  of  light,  or  men  wholly  forsaken  by  the  light.  Saya  AvguUme^  (de 
utilitate  credendi,  c  1.  tom.  i.  p.  35.):  Desinant  dicere  illnd,  quod  in  ore  habent 
tanquam  necessarium,  cum  eos  quisque  desemerit,  qui  diutins  audisaet:  lAmen 
per  ilium  transitum  fecit;  that  is,  as  AuguMtine  himself  immediately  explaina  it: 
A  lumine  plane  desertus  est  For  those  who  have  caat  away  the  truth,  have 
loat  all  claim  to  divine  favors,  and  deaerve  to  be  delivered  over  to  the  mien  of 
darkness  for  chastisement — 3dly.  Still  more  worthy  of  auch  panlahment,weie 
the  souls  which  obstructed  the  progress  of  the  religion  of  Manes,  and  reviled 
and  abused  its  profeasors.  Manes  himself,  in  his  EpistoU  Fundamenti,  (jKpaA 
Euodium,  de  fide,  c.  1.  in  Append.  Opp.  August  tom.  i.  p.  36.)  saya:  Qua  ini- 
mic»  lumini  sancto  extiterunt,  aperteque  in  pcmidem  sanctorum  elementorum 
■e  armamnt  et  igneo  apiritui  (the  Demon)  obsequutae  aunt,  infeata  etiam  peN 
eecutione  aua  sanctam  eceleatam,  atque  Electoa  in  eadem  constitutoa  ooelestium 
praeceptorum  observatorea  afflixerunt,  a  beatitudine  et  gloria  terrae  aanctae 
arcentur— et  configentur  in  praedieto  honibili  globo.— 4thly.  Into  the  evil  fire 
will  be  sent)  the  aools  which  left  the  body  without  penitence  and  sorrow  for  the 
aina  they  may  have  committed.  Saya  Seeundinus,  (Epistola  ad  August  {  %, 
p.  369.):  Si  cum  eodem  peccato  (anima)  aine  venia  recedat,  tune  ezcludetnr, 
tunc  virgini  atultae  comparabitur,  tunc  heres  erit  sinistrae  manus,  tune  a  Do- 
mine  pelletur  ex  convivio  nuptiamm,  nigrarum  caussa  veatium,  ubi  Aetna  erit  et 
atridor  dentium,  ibitque  cum  diabolo  ad  ignem  originis  ipaiua.  Non  punitur, 
quia  peccavit,  sed  quia  de  pecoato  non  doluit— 6thly.  The  souls  which  would 
not  supply  the  E2ect  with  food.  The  Elect,  as  before  shown,  spent  their  lives 
in  leisure  amid  prayer  and  meditations,  and  could  neither  engage  in  or  perform 
any  worldly  business  whatever;  they  were  also  absolute  paupers,  and  wholly 
destitute  of  either  money  or  goods.  Hence  the  Auditors  were  required  to  afford 
them  support  Nor  was  this  any  great  burden,  or  an  onerous  duty,  because  the 
Elect  lived  upon  bread,  water,  fruit,  herbs,  and  melona;  and  also  macerated  theur 
i>odie8  with  frequent  fasto.  Therefore,  such  Auditors  as  refused  sustenance  to  these 
very  holy  persons,  involved  themselves  in  an  atrocious  sin.  Says  Tyrbo,  (in  the 
Acta  Archeiai, }  9.  p.  16.):  Qui  non  pr»atiterit  Electis  ejus  alimenta,  posnis  sub- 
detur  gehenne,  et  transformatur  (i^r  enduring  this  punishment,)  in  catechu- 
menorum  corpora,  usque  quo  faciat  misericordias  multaa.  Consequently,  these 
hard  and  inhumane  Auditors,  before  they  paased  into  other  bodiea,  were  mb- 
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j^ieted  fo  ufftTt  ^nithmento  in  hell. — Of  the  other  olaas  of  eoals,  (on  whkh 
tansmignition  was  first  tried,  and  then  hell-fire,)  were : — (a)  Siwh  aa  retained 
their  desireii  for  wealth  and  riches,  eren  in  the  bodies  of  jmapers  and  mendi- 
cants, into  which  they  hod  been  sent  Says  Tyrbo,  (in  the  Acta  Archelal, 
p.  16.}:  Dives  in  hoc  mundo  cum  exierit  de  corpore  siio,  necesse  est  [p.  874.] 
earn  in  corpus  pauperis  injici,  ita  at  ambnlet  et  mendicet,  et  post  h»c  (namely, 
if  in  this  body  he  did  not  OTercome  his  thirst  for  wealth,)  eat  in  pcenas  aetemas. 
(L  e.  in  the  style  of  the  Manichaeans,  in  poenas  dhUtarruu.) — (b)  The  sonli 
which,  after  migrating  through  the  five  bodies,  retained  all  their  vitiosily.  Thf 
Manichaeans  supposed,  that  in  general  souls  pass  through  five  bodies  of  animals 
in  each  of  which  they  ought  to  drop  some  portion  of  their  filth ;  but  if  they  did 
not,  they  deserved  the  punishment  of  hell.  For  more  forceable  and  energetic 
medicines  are  necessary  when  moderate  and  gentle  ones  falL 

But  these  punishments  in  hell,  to  which  God  sends  the  more  perverse  souls 
have  their  termination,  doubtless,  according  to  the  offences  of  the  individuals*, 
and  they  are  salutary  to  souls.  For  by  that  fierce  fire  a  large  part  of  the  filthi- 
ness  which  hindered  theur  purgation  in  the  former  life,  is  consumed ;  and,  this 
being  as  it  were  roasted  out  of  them,  they  are  again  sent  into  other  bodies,  for 
a  new  probation,  in  which  they  are  to  conflict  again  with  the  body  and  the  evil 
soul.  Bays  TS/rho^  (in  the  Acta  Archelal,  p.  18.) :  Si  exierit  anima,  quae  non 
eognoverit  veritatem,  traditur  daemonibus,  nt  eam  doment  in  gehenna  ignis,  et 
posteaquam  corrects  fberit,  (futl  rh  waUwt'n,  See  here,  the  salutary  infiuencs 
of  these  punishments.)  transfunditur  in  alia  corpora,  ut  dometur,  (to  be  purgat. 
ed,)  et  ita  injicitnr  in  magnum  ilium  ignem  usque  ad  consummationem.  He 
here  expresses  himself  concisely,  as  he  nsnally  does ;  but  it  is  manifest,  that  hs 
intended  to  say :  If  a  soul,  after  punishment  by  fire.  Is  sent  into  other  bodieSi 
and  still  perseveres  in  its  negligence,  and  follows  its  lusts,  just  as  in  the  former 
life,  it  loses  all  hope  of  salvation,  and  is  again  east  into  the  bad  fire,  over  which 
the  princes  of  darkness  have  control ;  and  it  will  remain  in  that  fire  until  the 
end  of  the  world.  What  will  become  of  it  at  the  end  of  the  world,  we  shall 
soon  show. — ^The  Manichaeans  therefore  believed,  as  other  Christians  did, 
though  for  different  reasons,  and  in  a  different  way,  that  many  souls  of  sinful 
men  are  now  in  hell,  and  are  tormented  by  evil  demons.  What  Tyrho  states 
OB  this  subject,  is  also  stated  by  Eyiphaniusj  and  by  other  more  modem  writers, 
whose  testimonies  I  need  not  cite. 

§  LI.  Tke  liberation  of  tke  PassiTe  Jesvs*  Besides  the  ration- 
al and  intelligent  sonls,  those  partieles  of  the  divine  light,  there 
are  portions  of  the  celestial  elements  scattered  throughout  the  na- 
tural world,  and  mixed  up  with  base  matter ;  and  these,  in  va- 
rious ways,  but  especially  by  the  heat  and  influence  of  the  sun, 
are  detached  from  base  matter,  and  drawn  upwards ;  and,  being 
purgated  in  the  moon  and  sun,  they  return  to  the  world  of  l)ght.(*) 
But  the  son  of  the  First  Man,  the  Passive  Jesus^  whom  [p.  875.] 
the  Prince  of  darkness  and  his  warriors  devoured  during  the  first 
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war,  and  still  hold  in  durance,  is  gradually  liberated  by  a  singu- 
lar artifice  of  God.  For  at  certain  times  God  presents  to  the 
view  of  the  demon  some  of  the  celestial  Beings  resident  in  the 
sun  and  moon,  clothed  in  the  form  of  very  beautiful  boys  and 
girls ;  and  on  seeing  them,  the  lasts  of  the  demons  are  so  in- 
flamed that  they  sweat  most  profusely,  and  the  celestial  matter 
ooziDg  out  with  the  sweat  from  their  huge  bodies,  falls  upon  our 
earth.  'This  celestial  matter,  thus  expressed  from  the  princes  of 
darkness  and  falling  upon  the  earth,  fecundates  it  and  causes  it 
to  produce  or  send  forth  trees,  fruits,  plants,  salads,  potherbs,  &G. ; 
and  when  these  are  eaten,  that  which  is  divine  in  them,  the  sen- 
tient soul,  is  detached  from  depraved  matter  and  escapes,  and, 
being  purgated  in  the  moon  and  sun,  ascends  to  the  world  of 
light.  And  this  accounts  for  the  clouds,  the  rains,  the  storms, 
the  showers,  the  lightnings  and  the  thunder.  For  the  Prince  of 
darkness  and  his  associates,  becoming  enraged  and  agitated  when 
God  frustrates  their  lustful  desires,  disturb  both  heaven  and 
earth,  and  frequently  produce  terrible  commotions  in  nature; 
which,  however,  are  in  some  respects  useful  and  salutary .(") 

(1)  These  statements  will  be  easily  understood,  from  what  has  been  said 
Mid  repeated  more  than  once.  Souls  pertain  to  the  element  light;  and  cons^ 
quently,  they  are  nearly  allied  to  the  nature  of  God,  or  rather,  they  are  his  ofl^ 
spring.  But  besides  this  light,  there  are  four  other  elements;  and  innumerable 
particles  of  all  these  elements,  in  the  war  of  the  First  Man  with  the  Prince  of 
darkness,  became  mixed  up  and  joined  with  the  depraved  elements.  And  there- 
fore, previously  to  the  destruction  of  this  world,  it  is  necessary  that  so  much  of 
the  celestial  elements  as  adheres  to  the  vicious  elements,  should  be  disengaged, 
and  be  restored  to  the  kingdom  of  God.  And  this  God  effects  in  various  ways, 
but  especially  by  means  of  the  heat  and  rays  of  the  sun.  For  instance,  the 
sun,  by  its  influences,  gradunlly  extracts  the  particles  of  good  water  joined  with 
the  bad  water  in  our  world,  and  transmits  them  when  purgated  to  their  native 
country.  And  so  of  all  the  elements.  Our  fire  is  principally  evil  fire ;  yet  it 
contains  many  particles  of  good  fire,  and  these  gradually  escape,  being  elicited 
by  the  air  which  agitates  the  fire.  Augustine^  (de  natura  boni,  c  44.  p.  365.) : 
Ipsam  partem  naturae  Dei  dicunt,  ubique  permixtam  in  coelis,  in  terns,  sub  ter- 
ns -  -  solvi  vero,  liberan,  purgarique  non  solnm  per  di;«cursum  solis  et  lunae, 
et  virtutes  lucis  (Beings  living  in  the  sun  and  moon,)  verum  etiam  per  Eleutos 
suos. 

[p.  876.]  (2)  We  now  come  to  that  portion  of  the  ManiehsBan  system  which, 
although  not  destitute  of  ingenuity,  exceeds  all  the  rest  in  fienselessness  and  folly, 
according  to  our  apprehensions :  1  say,  according  to  our  apprehensions,  for  to  the 
people  of  the  East»  especially  to  the  Persians,  who  philosophized  more  grossly 
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than  we  do,  it  was  nndonbtedly  less  ineipid,  and  perhnps  appeared  wise.  Bj 
the  commixture  of  good  with  evil,  Manes  would  account  for  all  occurrences  in 
the  physical  world  and  in  human  nature.  And  in  many  particulara,  hifi  plan 
seemed  to  succeed  pretty  well.  But  in  the  midst  of  his  course,  a  great  difficulty 
met  him ;  nnmely,  whence  originated  the  clouds,  the  showers,  the  tempests,  tlie 
soaking  mins,  the  thunder^  &c  T  From  God  they  undoubtedly  do  not  come ; 
for  he  is  perfectly  and  exclusively  good.  Although  the  rains  are  of  some  use 
in  fertilizing  the  earth  and  causing  it  to  produce  fruits  and  plants  and  trees,  the 
food  of  the  Elect ;  yet  they  also  cause  many  evils  and  inconveniences  to  men. 
But  the  storms,  tempests,  thunders,  and  fogs,  appear  simply  evil  and  hurtful. 
Therefore,  the  Princes  of  darkness  residing  in  the  air  or  the  upper  regions,  un- 
doubtedly, are  the  cause  of  these  occurrences  in  nature.  But  the  rain,  though 
often  hurtful,  is  yet  beneficial  both  to  the  earth  and  to  its  inhabitants :  and  no- 
thing useful  or  good  can  come  from  the  rulers  of  darknes-s  who  are  evil  by 
nature.  This  difficulty  compelled  Manes  agnin  to  resort  to  his  commixture  of 
good  and  evil,  and  to  suppose  that  a  considerable  portion  of  celestial  matter 
Btill  remained  in  the  bodies  of  the  evil  demons,  notwithstanding  the  principal 
part  of  it,  the  light,  had  been  forced  out  of  them.  Still  the  difficulty  was  not 
wholly  removed ;  for  it  might  be  asked,  What  induces  the  Prince  of  darkness 
and  his  associates  to  give  up  the  celestial  matter  contoined  in  their  bodies,  and 
to  suffiir  it  to  descend  upon  this  our  earth  t  That  they  would  do  it  spontane* 
ously,  cannot  be  believed.  It  must  then  be  that  they  are  compelled,  unwilling- 
ly, to  relax  their  hold  on  the  celestial  matter.  But  who  can,  either  by  force  or 
by  artifice,  bring  them  to  relinquish  so  great  a  treasure  T  To  free  himself  from 
this  difficulty,  the  fertile  genius  of  Manes  invented  a  fable,  in  itself  monstroua 
and  void  of  all  reason,  yet  coinciding  very  well  with  his  other  opinions.  He 
supposed,  1st,  That  during  the  first  conflict  between  the  good  and  evil  Princi- 
ples the  general  of  the  army  of  light  produced  a  son : — 2dly,  That  the  Prince  of 
darlLuess  and  his  warriors  devoured  that  son : — 3dly,  That  God,  in  order  to  ex- 
tract gradually  from  the  bodies  of  the  demons  and  liberate  this  son  of  the  Firal 
Man,  (who  is  a  mass  of  celestial  matter,  endowed  with  a  sentient  soul,)  exdtet 
the  natural  lusts  of  those  demons ;— 4thly,  And  then  suddenly  withdraws  the 
spectacle,  by  which  he  had  inflamed  their  lustfbl  desires ; — 6thly,  And  then  the 
demons,  being  much  agitated,  are  thrown  into  violent  perspiration,  and  pour 
out  with  their  sweat  the  vital  matter  contained  in  ther  members. — 6th1y,  This 
sweat  is  our  rain : — ^7thly,  And  the  thunders,  high  winds,  tempests  [p.  8T7.] 
and  tornadoes,  which  often  accompany  rain,  are  indications  of  the  rage  of  the 
demons  when  deluded  by  God  with  fictitious  images. — ^For  the  sun  and  moon, 
those  two  divine  ships,  are  full  of  celestial  Beings,  or,  as  Manes  himself  calls 
them.  Angels.  And  God,  as  often  as  he  sees  fit,  transforms  some  of  these  An- 
gels into  very  beautiful  boys  and  girla^  and  bids  them  exhibit  themselves  to  the 
princes  of  .darkness.  The  boys  show  themselves  to  the  female  demons,  and  the 
girls  to  the  male  demons.  And  those  extremely  libidinous  giants,  on  seeing 
these  very  beautiful  images,  rush  to  embrace  them,  eager  for  coition.  But  the 
beautiful  Angels  flee ;  and  by  their  flight  elude  the  hopes  of  their  lovers :  and 
hence  the  amazing  heats  and  violent  commotions  in  their  bodies.    Their  liui 
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first  riiflM  a  very  copioiu  perspiration ;  and  with  their  sweati  as  God  inteiidedl» 
they  let  out  the  vital  and  celestial  matter :  a  part  of  which,  mixed  with  the  rain, 
falls  upon  our  earth,  and  makes  it  productive  of  plants  and  trees ;  and  a  part 
becomes  mixed  with  the  air,  and  flows  into  the  sun  and  moon,  where  it  is  pur- 
gated,  and  then  is  transmitted  into  the  realm  of  light  Tlie  sweating  princes  of 
darkness  meanwhile  exhibit  terrific  evidence  of  their  rage  and  fury,  on  account 
of  the  flight  of  the  beautiful  young  men  and  mudena.  Their  Lord  manifeats 
his  rage  by  terrific  roaring,  and  by  darting  the  malignant  fire,  of  which  he  has 
abundance :  and.  these  are  the  thunders  and  lightning  which  frighten  mortala. 
He  and  bis  associates  violently  agitate  the  air,  and  produce  whirlwinda,  hale, 
tornadoes  and  tempests,  and  emit  dense  vapors,  which  form  clouds,  obscure  the 
sky,  and  intercept  the  rays  of  the  sun ;  and  thus  they  often  put  all  nature  into 
commotion.  Tyrbot  (in  the  Acta  Archelai,}  relates  this  absurd  fiible,  though 
not  very  accurately  or  perspicuously,  from  the  oral  teaching  of  Manes  himself: 
and  CyriU  of  Jerusalem,  (Cateehes.  vi  {  34.  p.  110.)  tells  us,  he  had  read  it  m 
the  books  of  Manichaeans.  AvgusHne  and  othera  often  mention  it,  and  reproach 
the  Manichaeana  with  it  (See  Avgiutine,  contra  Faust  L  xx.  c  6.  p.  238.  and, 
de  Heres.  c  46.  p.  18.  and  elsewhere.)  Felix,  the  Maniehaean,  tacitly  admits 
and  acknowledges  it,  (in  his  second  Dispute  with  August  c.  7.  8.  p.  348.)  Says 
Avgustine  to  him :  Dicitis,  Denm  virtutes  suas  convertere  in  maaculos  ad  irri- 
tandum  concupiacentias  damonum  foeminarum,  et  eosdem  rursus  convertere  in 
foeminas  ad  irritandum  concupiacentias  daemonum  maaculorum,  ut  cum  demo- 
niis  injiciunt  libidinem,  accensis  in  formas  confictas  a  Deo,  relaxentur  membn 
eorum  et  sic  evadat  pars  Dei«qu»  ibi  fuerat  colligate.  Hoc  tantum  opprobrium, 
hoc  tantum  aacrilegium  credere  ausi  estis  et  pnedicare  non  dnbitatia.  And  what 
reply  does  Fdix  make  ?  Does  he  deny  the  facts  ?  Or  assert  that  the  whole  is 
a  calumny  of  their  adversaries  f  Or  does  he  strive  to  extenuate  and  explain 
[p.  878.]  away  the  turpitude  of  the  thing  ?  Nothing  of  these.  He  is  silent 
Silent,  did  I  say  ?  He  acknowledges  that  this  fable  waa  taught  by  his  master; 
and  maintains,  that  Christ  taught  what  equally  grates  on  human  ears,  respect, 
ing  the  punishments  of  the  wicked  in  hell :  Crudelem  asseriUs  ManichsBum  hoc 
dicentem !  de  Christo  quid  didmus,  qui  dixit :  Ite  in  ignem  sternum  I— But  these 
many  and  credible  witnesses  have  not  induced  the  very  learned  Beenuobref  to 
believe  that  so  foolish  and  absurd  a  fable  could  come  from  Manes,  whom  he  re- 
gards as  no  contemptible  philosopher :  (Histoire  critique  du  Manich^  vol.  n. 
p.  388  &C.)  Manich^e  n'a  jamais  porte  Tegarement  jusque-1^  He  does  not  in- 
deed venture  to  deny,  that  Manes  considered  the  rain  to  be  the  sweat  of  the 
Prince  of  darkness,  and  thunder  to  be  his  angry  voice :  but  the  rest  of  the  fable 
he  boldly  denies,  placing  it  among  the  false  criminations  maliciously  invented, 
to  bring  dishonor  upon  a  man  who  erred  indeed,  yet  was  not  wholly  infatuated. 
Manes,  he  supposes,  taught  his  followers  that  God,  whenever  he  thinks  rain  to 
be  needed  by  mankind,  exhibits  to  the  princes  of  darkness  a  species  of  virgm 
light,  i.  e.  the  purest  kind  of  light,  perfectly  chaste  and  spotless;  and  that  they 
are  so  charmed  and  captivated  with  this  delightful  spectacle  that  the  sweat  flows 
from  them ;  and  when  they  are  deprived  of  it,  they  manifest  their  strong  indig- 
nation by  lightning,  clouds,  and  thunder.    The  other  things  were  idle  whimsi 
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^rigfaiatiiigf  la  the  bndni  of  enemies  to  the  good  Peraian ;  and  who,  horn  i^or- 
jmee  of  the  highly  figumtive  Oriental  style,  transformed  vir^^  lighlt  or  the 
most  perfect  light,  into  a  heaatifal  virgin^ — ^But  Mwum  himself  rejects  this  eru- 
dite i»tn>n ;  and  demands  liberty  to  retain  and  assert  the  opinion,  which  this 
worthy  man  would  abstract  from  him.  Bmusofrne,  a  man  of  immense  reading* 
and  at  other  times  of  sn  excellent  memory,  was  so  carried  away  by  his  strang0 
eagerness  to  exculpate  and  make  respectable  the  ancient  heretics,  thai  he  could 
not  recollect  a  long  and  noted  passage,  still  extant,  from  the  seventh  Book  of 
the  Thesaurus  of  ManeSj  in  which  he  not  only  states  but  expounds,  in  a  copi- 
ous and  eloquent  discourae,  that  whole  fable,  concerning  whwh  Beatuobre  says, 
Nothing  could  be  more  stupid.  The  passage  Is  not  only  in  AvguMtine,  (de  na- 
tara  boni,  c  44.  p.  364,  365.)  but  likewise,  in  the  same  words,  in  EuodhiM^  (de 
fide,c.  16,  p.  36,  27.)  That  there  may  be  no  ground  for  a  suspicion  of  any 
misrepresentation,  I  will  cite  the  passage  entire.  It  will  conduce  much  to  a  just 
estimate  of  the  genius  of  Manes ;  and  it  will  show  that  the  Christians  of  those 
times  did  not  deceive  posterity  by  declaring  his  system  folly,  and  the  man  him- 
self absurdly  ingenious.  It  reads  thus:  Tunc  beatus  ille  Pater  (God,  the 
Lord  of  the  world  of  Lifi^t,)  qui  lucidas  naves  (the  sun  and  the  moon,)  habet 
diversoria  et  habitacula  seu  magnitudines,  ^  e.  who  has  placed  in  the  sun  and 
moon,  as  their  homes,  many  Angels  and  celestial  Beings,)  pro  insita  sibi  ele- 
mentift  fert  opem,  qua  exuitur  et  liberatur  ah  impiis  retinaculis  et  angustiis  at- 
qne  angoribus  (from  the  bodies  of  the  princes  of  darkness,)  sua  vita-  [p.  879.] 
lis  substantia :  (the  son  of  the  First  Man,  the  Jems  ptunbUis^  of  whom  we  have 
already  spoken.)  Itaque  invisibili  suo  nutu  illas  suos  virtutes,  quae  in  clarissi- 
mk  hac  navi  (the  sun)  habentur,  transfigurat,  (for  the  Angels,  like  God  himself 
are  mere  lucid  matter  without  form,)  easque  parere  (i.  e.  apparere)  facit  adverais 
potestatibns  (to  the  demons,)  que  in  singulis  coelomm  tractibus  ordinatie  sunt 
QuflB  quoniam  ex  utroque  sexu,  masculorum  et  foeminarum,  consistunt,  ideo 
praedictas  virtutes  partim  specie  puerorum  iuvestium  (beardless,)  parere  jubet 
generi  advereo  foeminarum,  partim  virginum  lucidarum  form&  generi  contrario 
masculorum ;  sciens  eas  omnes  hostiles  potestatea  propter  ingenitam  sibi  letha- 
lem  et  spurcissimam  concupiscentiam  facillime  capi,  atque  iisdem  speciebus 
pulcherrimis,  quae  apparent,  mancipari,  hocque  mode  dissolvL  Sciatis  aut^n, 
hunc  eundem  nostrum  beatum  Patrem  hoc  idem  esse,  quod  etiam  suae  virtutes 
(that  is,  these  Beings  or  Angels  are  of  the  same  nature  with  God,  and  were  begot- 
ten of  him,)  quas  ob  necessariam  caussam  transformat  in  puerorum  et  virginum 
intemeratam  siniilitudinem.  Utitnr  autem  his  tanquam  propriis  armis  atque  per  eas 
suam  complet  voluntatem.  (Behold,  the  moral  character  of  this  stupid  fable!) 
Harum  vero  virtutum  divinarum^qnaead  instar  conjugii  contra  infema  genen  sta- 
tauntur,quaeqae  alacriaate  ac  falicitate  id,  quod  cogitaverint,  memento  eodem  effi- 
ciunt,  plaenae  sunt  lucidae  naves :  (the  sun  and  moon.)  Itaque  cum  ratio  posceret, 
ut  maaculb  (daemonibus)  appareant  eaedem  sanctae  virtutes,  illico  etiam  suam 
effigiem  virginum  pulcherrimarum  habit u  demonstrant.  Rursus  cum  ad  foeminas 
ventum  fueritvpostponentes  species  virginum,  pueronim  investium  speciem  osten- 
dunt.  Hoc  autem  visu  decoro  illarura  ardor  et  concnpiscentia  cresdt, atque  hoc  mo- 
do  vinculum  pesaimarum  earum  cogitationum  solvitur,  (For  the  princes  of  darknssi 
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h»ve  resolved,  never  to  part  with  that  celestial  matter  which  they  have  devour, 
ed :  it  doubtless  temperates  and  alleviates  their  misery.  But  God  so  beguiles 
them  with  images  of  youths  and  virgins,  that  they  forget  themselves,  and  disregard 
their  pernicious  plans  and  purposes ;)  vivaque  anima,  (not  endowed  with  reason, 
bnt  only  with  life  and  sensation,)  quae  eorundem  membris  tenebatur,  hae  ocea^ 
sione  laxuta  evadit,  et  suo  purissimo  s^ri  miscetur,  ubi  penitus  ablutae  animae 
ad  lucidas  naves,  (the  sun  and  moon,)  quae  sibi  ad  uvectationem  atque  ad  suae 
patriae  transf^etationem  sunt  praeparatae.  Id  veto  quod  adhuc  adversi  generis 
maculfls  portat,  per  aestus  atque  calores  particulatim  descendit,  (namely,  by  the 
rain,)  atque  arboribus,  ceterisque  plantationibus  ae  satis  omnibus  miscetur  et 
ealoribua  diversis  in6citur.  Et  quo  pacto  ex  ista  magna  et  clariasama  nave,  (the 
sun,)  figursB  puerorum  ac  virginum  apparent  contrariis  potestatibus,  quas  in 
[p.  880.]  eoeliM  degunt,  queque  igneam  habent  naturam  atque  ex  isto  aspeetn 
decoro  vitae  pars,  quae  in  earumdem  membris  habetur,  laxata  dedueitar  per 
ealores  in  terram :  eodem  modo  etiam  ilTa  alUsnima  virtus,  quae  in  navi  vitali- 
um  aquarnm  habitat,  (Christ  b  here  intended,  whom  the  Manichaeans  made 
resident  in  the  moon,)  in  similitudine  puerorum  ac  virginum  sanctarum  per  suos 
angelos  apparet  his  potestatibus,  quarum  natum  frigida  est  atque  humida,  quae- 
que  in  coelis  ordinatae  sunt  Et  quidem  his  quae  foeminae  sunt,  in  ipste  formA 
puerorum  apparet,  masculis  vero  virginum.  Hac  vero  mutatione  et  diversitate 
divinarum  personarum  ac  pulcherrimarum,  humidae  frigidaeqne  stirpis  principei 
masculi  sive  foeminae  solvuntur,  atque  id,  quod  in  ipHis  est  vitale*  fugit ;  quod 
vero  resederit,  laxatum  dedncitur  in  terram  per  frigora  et  cunctis  terrae  generi* 
bus  admiscetur.  After  reading  these  declarations  attentively,  can  we  say,  thai 
the  ancient  Christians  did  injustice  to  Manes! — ^The  demons  or  princes  of 
darkness  dispersed  about  in  the  upper  regions  and  resident  in  the  stars,  are  not 
all  of  the  same  nature,  nor  of  the  same  sex.  Some  are  of  a  fiery  nature,  and 
others  of  a  cold  and  humid  nature :  And  some  are  males,  and  others  females. 
But  they  all  carry  in  their  bodies  no  small  quantity  of  celestial  matter,  or  of 
vital  soulf  as  Manes  calls  it  They  are  all  full  of  unbridled  lust ;  and  this  they 
have  most  unfortunately  propagated  among  mankind  through  their  bodies.  And 
God  very  sagaciously  employs  this  their  innate  viUosity,  to  extort  from  them 
the  vital  sotd.  The  princes  of  a  fiery  nature,  God  excites  to  let  out  the  celestial 
matter,  by  the  igneous  Beings  resident  in  the  sun,  clothed  in  the  fonns  of 
young  men  and  virgins.  The  princes  of  a  cold  and  humid  nature,  Chriat,  resi- 
ding in  the  moon,  moves  by  means  of  the  lunar  Beings.  The  celestial  matter 
or  Vital  soul,  elicited  by  such  deceptions  from  the  huge  giants  of  both  sexes  in 
sweat  and  otherwise,  is  in  part  pure  and  uncontaminated,  and  in  part  defiled 
with  the  stains  contracted  in  those  foul  bodies.  That  which  is  pure,  mingles  at 
once  with  the  virgin  air,  and  mounts  aloft  to  the  world  of  light  But  that 
which  has  stains,  descends  with  the  rains,  frosts  and  showers,  to  the  earth,  b^ 
comes  connected  with  plants  and  trees,  and  causes  the  passive  Jesus  to  shoot 
forth,  which,  as  Faustus  says,  hangs  on  all  the  trees.  A  ludicrous  and  amusing 
philosophy  truly,  and  not  unworthy  of  Persian  ingenuity ! — This  fable,  which 
Manes  himself  announces  rhetorically  and  pompously,  others  explaim  more 
briefly,  in  accordance  with  the  oral  teaching  of  Manes,  and  with  the  books  of 
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Maniehoeans.  Among  these,  are  Tyrbo^  (in  the  Acta  Archelai,  p.  13,  14 )  nnd 
Cyrill  of  Jerusalem.  Tyrho  says :  Virgo  quaedam  decora  et  exomata,  elegans 
valde,  furto  appetit  Principea  (masculos,)  qui  sunt  in  firmamento  a  vivente 
Spiritu  educti  et  crucifixi,  quae,  cum  apparuerit,  maribus  foemina  decora  appnret: 
foeminis  vero  adolescentem  speciosum  et  concupiscibiiem  demonstrat.  Sed 
principea  qnidem  (masculi)  cum  eam  viderint  exornatam,  amore  ejus  in  libidi- 
nem  moventur:  (All  this,  we  have  heard  Manes  himself  say:  what  [p.  881.] 
follows,  is  not  so  clearly  stated  by  him.)  et  quia  eam  apprehendcre  non  pos- 
Bunt,  vehementer  instigantur  amoris  incendiis  excitati :  rapti  sunt  enim  libidinis 
caloro :  cum  enim  currentibus  post  eam  anxii  effecti  fuissent,  virgo  subito  nus- 
quam  comparuit.  Tunc  princeps  ille  magnus  producit  nebulas  ex  semetipso, 
vti  obscnret  in  irft  sua  omnem  mundum,  qui  cum  tribulatus  fuerit  plurimum, 
aicat  homo  sudat  post  laborem,  ita  et  hie  Princeps  sudat  ex  trlbulatione  sua, 
cujus  sudor  pluviae  sunt:  (which  are  often  preceded  by  thunders  and  light- 
nings.) Cyrill  also,  (Cateches.  vi.  {  34.  p.  110.)  more  concisely:  Imbres  ex 
amalorio  sestu  oriri  statuunt,  audentque  dicere,  esse  quamdam  in  coelo  specio- 
sam  virginem  cum  juvene  formoso  -  -  illam  (virginem)  fugere  aiunt,  istum  per- 
Bequi,  atque  inde  sudorem  emittere,  quo  ex  sudore  imbrem  exsistere.  Haec  in 
Manichnonim  libris  scripta  sunt  Ea  nos  legimus,  dum  narrantibus  nolumus 
fidem  habere.  These  absurd  notions  of  the  origin  of  rain,  lightning  and  thun- 
der, induced  the  Manichseans,  when  it  thundered  and  lightened,  not  like  other 
Christians  to  implore  the  divine  clemency  by  prayers,  but  to  curse  the  Prince 
of  darkness,  whose  voice  they  supposed  they  heard.  This  we  lenm  from  CyriU^ 
(1.  cit  p.  110.)  :  Tonat  Deus  et  contremiscimus  omnes:  isti  autem  in  bluMphe- 
mas  voces  erumpunt :  (That  is,  they  curse  the  author  of  the  thunder.)  Ful- 
gurat  Deus,  omnesque  nos  in  terram  procumblmus:  illi  autem  de  coelis  con 
Ticiu  jactant :  n^Z  ovpa»Ci¥  rhs  ^u^^ifiai  ix^v^'  y\u)0-a-a5' 

§  LII.    Destruction  of  the  World  and  Consammation  of  all  things* 

When  the  greatest  part  of  souls  shall  have  been  recalled  to  the 
world  of  light,  and  of  course  the  human  race  be  reduced  to  a  few 
persons,  when  the  celestial  matter  dispersed  through  our  world 
shall  in  various  ways  have  been  extracted,  and  no  souls  remain 
on  earth,  except  such  as  can  in  no  way  be  purgated  and  reformed ; 
then  will  God  remove  the  walls  and  ramparts  by  which  the  evil 
fire  is  inclosed ;  and  that  fire,  bursting  from  its  caverns,  will  burn 
up  and  destroy  the  fabric  of  the  world.  At  the  same  time 
Omophcfrus  will  withdraw  his  shoulders  from  it,  and  will  suffer 
this  dirty,  depraved  mass,  now  divested  of  all  life,  to  be  con- 
sumed. After  this,  the  Princes  of  darkness,  being  deprived  of 
all  celestial  matter  or  light,  will  be  compelled  to  return  to  their 
own  wretched  country :  and  in  that  dreary  world  they  will  for- 
ever remain.(*)    And  to  prevent  their  again  invading  the  world 

of  light,  God  will  guard  the  orb  of  darkness  with  a  very  strong 
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[p.  882.]  force :  for  those  souls,  whose  reformation  and  salvation 
are  despaired  of,  like  a  cordon  of  soldiers,  will  surround  the  world 
of  darkness  and  guard  its  frontiers,  lest  its  wretched  inhabitants 
.  should  again  issue  forth  and  invade  the  realm  of  lightO 

(1)  Our  world  was  created  of  God,  only  that  the  good  matter  mixed  witii 
evil  might  be  gradually  detached ;  and  especially,  that  the  souls,  those  daugh- 
ters of  eternal  light,  which  by  the  crafty  Prince  of  Darkness  had  been  inclosed 
in  bodies,  might  be  liberated  from  their  prison.  This  arduous  business  being 
completed,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  good  matter  being  restored  to  its  origi- 
nal state,  nothing  will  remain  but  a  deformed  mass,  filthy,  vile  and  sterile,  which 
ought  to  be  thrown  back  whence  it  came.  Therefore,  when  Crod  shall  have 
accomplished  his  object  and  recovered  his  treasures  plundered  by  the  evil  Prin- 
ciple, a  conflagration  of  this  world  will  ensue.  That  immensely  great  Angel, 
Omnphorus^  who  sustains  the  world  on  his  shoulders,  being  notified  by  God  that 
the  consummation  of  all  things  is  at  hand,  will  cast  down  his  burden,  the  evil 
fire  will  burst  its  barriers,  and  will  consume  the  whole  fabric ;  and  all  things 
will  return  to  their  original  state.  God,  with  the  fieings  begotten  of  him,  will 
lead  a  life  of  blessedness  in  the  world  of  light :  and  the  Prince  of  darkness, 
with  his  associates  and  friends,  will  lead  a  life  of  wretchedness  in  the  world  of 
darkness.  Says  Tifrboy  (in  the  Acta  Disput  Archelai,  {11.  p.  21.) :  Post  haee 
omnia,  ad  ultimum  Senior  cum  manifestam  fecerit  ejus  imaginem,  tunc  ipse 
Omophorus  extra  se  terram  derelinquit,  et  ita  dimittitur  magnus  ille  ignis  (that 
evil  fire,  which  the  Living  Spirit  cast  out  of  this  world,  when  he  formed  the 
earth,  and  inclosed  within  strong  ramparts  or  mounds,  and  in  which  the  very 
wicked  souls  that  would  not  be  reformed  have  been  for  a  time  tormented,}  qui 
mundum  consumat  nniversum.  -  -  Tunc  autem  hsec  fient,  cum  statuta  venerit 
dies.  What  is  here  said  of  an  Elder's  exhibiting  his  image,  is  very  obscure. 
But  this  much  is  obvious,  that  by  this  Elder^  whoever  he  may  be,  God  will  sig- 
nify to  the  world-bearing  Atlas,  called  Omophorus,  that  the  end  of  the  worid 
has  come.  And  on  learning  this,  the  huge  giant  will  quit  his  position,  and 
throw  down  his  load,  as  he  had  long  and  ardently  wished  to  do.  Tyr6o,  soon 
after,  proceeds :  Post  h»c  restitutio  erit  duarum  naturarum,  (the  Latin  version 
has :  duorum  luminariumf  L  e.  of  the  sun  and  moon :  Extremely  erroneous.  In 
the  Greek  of  Epiphanius,  we  correctly  read :  'AToxard^racis  rw  /wo  fv^tm 
The  sun  and  the  moon  need  no  restoration.  The  due  nature,  in  the  style  of 
Manichseans,  are  the  two  first  principles  of  all  things,  good  and  evil.  The  im- 
port of  the  passage  therefore  is :  Those  two  natures  (or  substances)  will  then 
return  to  their  original  state,  or  that  in  which  they  were  before  the  war  between 
the  good  and  evil  Principles :)  et  Principes  habitabunt  in  inferioribus  partibus 
suis :  (in  the  world  of  darkness,  where  they  dwelt  before  the  war :)  Pater  au- 
tem (God)  in  superioribus,  (in  the  world  of  light,)  quse  sua  sunt  recipiens : 
[p.  883.]  (i.  e.  after  all  the  celestial  matter  which  the  princes  of  darkness  had 
seized,  shall  have  returned  to  him.) — The  burning  of  our  world  will  be  slow 
and  of  long  continuance.  For  Tifrbo  says,  that  all  those  celestial  Beings,  who 
were  concerned  in  the  government  of  our  world,  and  also  the  Living  Spirit,  the 
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framer  of  the  world,  will  reside  in  the  sun  and  moon,  until  the  whole  &bric  is 
consumed.  And  he  odds,  that  he  had  not  learned  from  Monex,  how  many  years 
the  burning  would  continue.  Majori  in  navi  (the  sun,)  vivens  Spiritus  (the 
world-builder,)  adhibetur,  et  Murus  illius  ignis  magni  (the  AngeU  the  guardian 
of  hell  fire,  who  keeps  watch  lest  this  evil  fire  should  burst  fVom  its  caverns 
before  the  appointed  time,)  et  Mums  venti  (the  Angela  who  guards  the  winds) 
et  aSris,  et  aquae,  et  Interioris  ignis  vivi  (i.  e.  horn.  Each  of  the  elements  had 
its  superintending  Angel,  or  keeper  and  governor. — )  qus  omnia  in  lun&  habita- 
bunt,  usque  quo  totum  mundum  ignis  absumat ;  in  quot  autem  annis,  numerum 
non  didici.  And  I  suppose.  Manes  himself  did  not  know  the  number  of  these 
years. — ^This  whole  statement  of  Tyrho  is  confirmed  by  nearly  all  the  ancient 
writers.  Alexander  of  Lycopolis,  (contra  Manichaeos,  p.  6.)  adds  moreover,  that 
this  fire  which  is  to  consume  the  world,  will  also  consume  itself;  which  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive :  'AiaxeofiTd-iifHf  tm^  d-ifar  iutaiutmt  rd  t(»  jrvfi  fao-(y  rvfA- 
9'10-air  lavri  KaX  j^Xo  v^fitraw^  e  rX  i\  Jkw  Affrirac  tn;  vX»c,  rv^^xara^X^fir.  Se- 
gregate vero  k  materia  omni  virtute  eoelesti,  erumpet  ignis  externus,  et  seme* 
tipsura  una  cum  omni,  qusB  restat,  materidf,  con^umet.  The  same  thing  appears 
to  be  stated,  though  less  distinctly,  by  Titus  of  Bostra,  (Contra  ManichsBos,  lb 
iL)  But  I  omit  this  passage,  to  avoid  needless  prolixity. — ^The  time  or  day  of 
this  conflagration  of  the  world  and  restoration  of  all  things,  none  of  the  ancient 
writers  has  indicated.  But  a  modern  writer,  Hehed  Jesu,  an  Armenian,  (apud 
Assemanum^  Biblioth.  Orient  Clement.  Vatic.  Tom.  iiL  P.  ii.  p.  361.)  affirms, 
that  the  Manichseans  believed :  Fore,  ut  in  die  Dominico  hoe  seeculum  habeat 
interitum,  dissolutionemque  omnem  post  circulum  novem  mille  annorum.  But 
as  this  statement  is  neither  confirmed  nor  contradicted  by  any  other  writer,  it 
must  be  held  doubtful. 

(2)  The  God  of  the  Manichaeans  was  cautious  and  provident,  but  imbecile, 
or  of  moderate  power.  And  he  had  reason  to  fear,  lest  the  Prince  of  darkness, 
although  once  vanquished,  would  again  venture  to  invade  the  world  of  light;  and 
if  he  should  do  so,  the  same  tragedy  as  in  the  former  war,  would  undoubtedly 
recur.  To  prevent  this  great  and  terrible  evil,  he  enrolled  a  powerful  army  of 
guards,  from  among  the  souls  which  would  not  be  purgated,  and  therefore  could 
not  return  to  the  world  of  light,  and  yet  could  not  be  given  over  to  the  kingdom 
of  darkness  because  possessed  of  a  divine  nature, — of  these  souls,  I  say,  he 
formed  an  army,  which  should  valiantly  resist  the  counsels  and  machinations 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  world  of  darkness,  and  prevent  their  passing  beyond 
their  frontiers.  As  before  shown,  the  souls  which  have  twice  passed  through  five 
successive  bodies  without  being  reclaimed,  are  sent  to  hell,  to  be  tor-  [p.  884.] 
mented  in  the  evil  fire  until  the  end  of  the  world.  When  the  world  is  about  to 
be  destroyed,  they  will  be  drawn  forth  from  hell,  and  be  made  garrison  soldiers 
for  the  supreme  God,  or  guards  of  the  world  of  darkness.  To  these  will  be 
added  the  souls,  which  the  last  day  will  find  still  resident  in  the  bodies  of  men, 
animals,  and  other  things;  for  these  also  are  such,  that  their  salvation  is  hope- 
less. Says  ManeSy  in  the  second  Book  of  his  Thesaurus,  and  in  his  Epistola 
Fundament!,  (apud  Euodium^  de  fide  contra  Manichaeos,  c.  4.  p.  25.) :  Animae 
quae  negligentift  sua  a  labe  praedlctorum  (malorum)  spirituum  purgari  se  minime 
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penniserint,  mandatiaqne  divinis  ex  intergo  parum  obtemperaverint,  legemqne 
sibi  a  8110  liberatore  (Christ,)  datam  aenraro  pleniua  noluerint,  neque  at  docebat 
aese  gubernaverint,  quae  mundi  amore  errare  ae  a  priori  aua  lucida  natur&  pasaae 
aunt,  atque  inimicae  lumini  sancto  extiterunt  -  -  a  beatitudine  atque  gloriA  ter- 
rae  aanctae  arcentur.  £t  quia  a  malo  se  superari  pasaae  aunt,  in  eadem  mali 
attrpe  perseverabunt,  pacificu  ilia  terr&  et  regionibus  immortalibua  sibimet  inier- 
dictis.  Quod  ideo  illis  eveniet,  quia  ita  iniquia  operibua  ae  obstrinxerunt,  nt  a 
vita  et  libertate  sanctae  lucia  alieniantur.  Non  igitur  poterunt  recipi  in  regoa 
ilia  pacifica,  aed  configentur  in  praedicto  horribili  globo,  cut  eliam  necesse  est 
custodiam  adhiberi  Unde  adhaerebunt  his  rebua  animae  eaedem,  quaa  dilexerunti 
relictae  in  eodem  tenebrarum  globo,  suis  mentis  id  aibi  acquirentea.  When 
Augustine,  in  his  second  Dispute  with  Felix  the  Manichaean,  (c.  16.  p.  351.)  bad 
said,  that  according  to  the  opinion  of  Manes,  many  portions  of  the  divine  nature 
would  be  damned;  his  antagonist  denied  the  fact,  and  replied  in  these  words: 
Hoc,  quod  dixit  sanctitas  tua,  quia  pars,  quae  se  non  mundavit  ab  coinquinatione 
gentis  tenebrarum :  et  sic  dicit  Manichaeus,  quia  non  aunt  missi  in  regnum  Dd. 
Hoc  enim  asseris  tu,  quia  damnati  sunt:  Sed  Manictiaeaa  non  hoc  dicit,  quia 
damnati  sunt,  sed  ad  custodiam  positi  sunt  illiua  gentis  tenebrarum.  Yet 
Augustine  did  correctly  apprehend  the  sentiment  of  Manes;  as  appears  from 
several  passages,  but  especially  from  this  very  lucid  one,  (de  Haeres.  c.  46. 
p.  13.):  The  Manichaeans  say,  In  nobis  sanatum  hoc  vitium  (of  lust)  nunquam 
futunim:  sed  a  nobis  sejunctam  atque  seclusam  substantiam  istam  mail,  et  finito 
isto  saeeulo  post  conflagrationem  mundi  in  globo  quodam,  tanquam  in  careers 
sempiterno,  esse  victuram.  Cui  globo  affirmant  accessurum  semper  et  adhaeau- 
rum  quasi  coopertorium  atque  tectorium  ex  animabus,  naturft  quidem  bonisp 
sed  quae  tamen  non  potuerint  a  naturae  malae  cogitatione  mundari.  If  we  es- 
timate the  doctrine  of  Manes  by  these  passages,  the  souls  whose  filthiness  pre- 
vents their  being  received  into  the  world  of  light,  will  be  stationed  within  the 
sphere  of  darkness,  or  on  its  exterior,  and  will  cover  the  whole  sphere  like  a 
[p.  885.]  garment  or  outer  covering,  so  as  to  leave  no  crevice  through  which  the 
inhabitants  can  escape.  But  Tyrbo,  (in  the  Acta  Archelai,  p.  21.)  seems  to  in- 
dicate, that  those  impure  and  slothful  souls  will  have  their  station  or  camp,  not 
within  the  world  of  darkness,  but  on  the  intervening  space  between  the  world 
of  bliss  and  the  world  of  misery.  He  says :  Delude  (in  the  end  of  the  world^ 
iterura  (deemones)  dimittunt  animam,  (or  rather  animas,  which  were  detained  in 
the  evil  fire,)  qus  objicitur  (is  opposed  to  the  demons,)  inter  medium  novi  sas- 
culi  (the  world  of  light,)  at  omnes  nnimsB  peccatorum  vinciantur  in  seternum. 
But  the  two  opinions  are  not  so  diffbrent,  as  to  be  utterly  irreconcilable. 

I  have  bestowed  much  labor  on  the  explanation  of  the  Manichaean  system, 
for  more  reasons  than  one.  None  of  all  the  sects  that  arose  among  Christians, 
was  more  difficult  to  be  suppressed  than  this ;  and  it  still  exists  notwithstand- 
ing it  is  regarded  as  vile  and  hateful  by  the  Mohammedans  as  well  aa  Christians. 
Perhaps  also  the  books  of  Manes  are  preserved  to  the  present  day,  and  read  by 
his  many  followers  in  the  eastern  C9untries.  There  have  also  been,  and  still  are 
numerous  discussions  among  learned  men,  respecting  this  singular  form  of  re- 
ligion.   Some  regard  it  aa  not  altogether  nonsense  and  folly,  but  as  very  dex- 
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teroualy  solving  all  difficnlties  respecting  the  origin  of  evil ;  while  others  look 
upon  it  as  perfectly  absurd,  and  more  worthy  of  brute  animals  than  of  men. 
The  candid  man  will  acknowledge,  that  the  system  as  a  whole,  and  in  a  general 
view,  displays  ingenuity,  that^it  deduces  all  its  doctrines  from  a  very  few  prin- 
ciples, which  have  a  great  appearance  of  plausibility,  and  that  all  the  parts  of  the 
system  are  harmoniously  consistent  But  if  we  examine  it  minutely,  we  shall 
find  in  it  much  that  is  silly,  trifling,  and  fabulous.  For  Manes^  finding  that  he 
could  not  well  explain  all  the  changes  and  operations  in  nature  from  the  few 
principles  he  had  admitted,  was  compelled  to  tax  his  ingenuity  to  invent  and  de- 
vise fables,  in  order  to  solve  by  means  of  the  imagination,  what  could  not  be 
solved  by  reason.  Moreover,  the  most  discerning  and  ingenious  of  the  Mani* 
chseans  themselves  have  admitted,  that  some  of  their  master's  dogmas  could  not 
be  explained  and  demonstrated  satisfactorily.  And  among  these  dogmas,  they 
name  in  particular,  that  of  iioo  first  principles  of  all  things,  or,  as  they  call 
them,  two  natures ;  and  the  doctrine  of  the  new  age  or  world,  (de  novo  sseculo,) 
and  some  others.  Yet  they  contended,  that  these  dogmas,  although  above  hu- 
man reason,  were  to  be  simply  believed,  because  revealed  to  us  by  God.  Thus 
Secundinus  writes  to  Augustine,  (p.  371.):  Illud  tamen  uotum  facio  tuas  saga- 
eisaimeB  bonitati,  quia  sunt  qnsedam  res,  qu»  sic  exponi  non  possnnt,  ut  intel- 
ligantur:  excedit  enim  divina  ratio  mortalium  pectora:  ut  puts  hoc  ipsum,  quo- 
modo  sint  duse  natune,  aut  quare  pugnaverit  (Deus)  qui  nihil  poterat  pati,  nee 
non  etiam  de  sseculo  novo,  quod  idem  memorat.  What  Manes  taught  respect- 
ing a  new  age  or  world,  like  several  other  things  pertaining  to  his  system,  is  at 
this  day  almost  wholly  unknown. 

§  Lni.  Public  Worship  among  Manichseans.  The  mode  [p.  886.] 
of  public  worship  among  the  ManichaBans  was  very  simple. 
They  had  no  temples  or  houses  dedicated  to  God,  no  altars,  no 
images,  no  love-feasts,  nor  any  of  the  ceremonies  usually  prac- 
tised by  other  Christians.  When  assembled  they  prayed  to  God 
with  becoming  devoutness,  but  with  their  faces  turned  towards 
the  sun.  They  sung  hymns  in  praise  of  God,  of  the  sun  and 
moon,  and  of  the  principal  jEons;  read  the  books  of  ManeSj 
especially  his  Epistola  Fundamenti ;  and  heard  exhortations  from 
their  teachers,  enjoining  the  renunciation  and  subjugation  of  sin- 
ftil  desires.  They  observed  Sunday  as  a  sacred  day,  but  abstained 
wholly  from  food  on  that  day.  Among  their  annual  holy  days, 
the  most  noted  was  the  Bema,  the  day  on  which  they  honored 
with  great  solemnity  the  memory  of  their  master,  who  was  cruelly 
slain  by  the  king  of  Persia.  The  Christian  festivals  commemo- 
rative of  the  birth  and  baptism  of  the  Saviour,  they  did  not  ob- 
serve ;  because  they  denied  that  Christ  was  either  born  or  bap- 
tized   Easter  they  observed  with  other  Christians,  but  with 
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little,  or  rather  with  no  ceremony.  For,  believing  that  Christ 
only  feigned  death  and  a  return  to  life,  they  supposed  that  short 
services  were  aU  that  the  day  required.(') 

(1)  Of  the  Bimple  manner  in  which  the  Manichaeana  worshipped  God, 
Faustue  the  Manichaean  disconrses  exnltingly,  (apud  Augustvman^  L.  xz.  e.  1. 
torn.  Till  p.  238  &c.);  and  as  Augustine  in  his  reply  charges  him  with  no  mis- 
representation, his  statements  are  undonbtedly  correct  Some  one  had  objected, 
that  the  Manichaeans  were  a  sect  cf  Pagans  and  Cfentiles.  This  charge  Faustus 
first  answers,  by  showing  that  there  was  a  very  wide  difference  between  Mani- 
chaeans  and  the  Gentiles.  He  says :  Mea  opinio  et  cnltus  longe  alia  snnt,  quam 
paganorum.  -  -  Pagani  aris,  delubria,  aimulacris,  victiinis  atque  incenso  Deum 
colendnm  pntant  Ego  ab  his  multum  diversus  incedo,  qui  ipsum  me,  si  modo 
sum  dignus,  rationabile  Dei  templum  pnto:  vivum  vivae  majestatis  simulacrum 
Christum  filium  ejus  accipio :  aram,  mentem  bonis  artibus  et  disciplinis  imbntam, 
honorea  quoque  divines  ac  saciificia  in  solis  orationibus,  et  ipsis  puris  et  simpli* 
eibus,  pono.  The  Manichaeans,  therefore,  had  no  temples  or  houses  consecrated 
to  God ;  and  no  images  either  of  God  or  saints :  Christ  to  them  was  in  place  of 
all  visible  representations.  Neither  had  they  altars.  And  lastly,  the  principal 
[p.  887.]  part  of  their  worship  consisted  in  prayers  to  God,  and  those  prayers 
pure  and  simple.  If  this  last  clause  is  true^— and  that  it  is  so  I  will  presently 
show  by  other  testimony, — ^then  it  is  manifest,  that  all  rites  and  ceremonies 
were  excluded  from  their  worshippmg  assemblies,  except  only  the  custom  of 
turning  the  face  towards  the  sun  in  prayer.  In  this  matter,  as  in  many  others, 
MaTies  followed  the  example  of  his  countrymen  the  Persians.  For  it  appears 
from  the  testimonies  of  Herodotus  and  others,  collected  by  Barnabas  Brisscnxus^ 
(de  regie  principatu  Persarum,  L.  ii. }  28.  p.  360  &c.)  that  the  Persians  deemed 
it  next  to  insanity,  to  dedicate  temples,  images,  and  altars  to  the  gods. — ^Having 
vindicated  his  sect  from  this  calumny,  he  turns  his  artillery  in  another  direction, 
and  endeavors  to  prove  that  the  Christians  were  more  truly  a  sect  ef  Pagans, 
In  doing  this,  he  again  testifies  that  the  Manichaeans  disregarded  and  despised 
the  ceremonies  usual  among  other  Christians  in  that  age,  and  were  studious  of 
simplicity  in  the  worship  of  God.  He  says:  Vos  saciificia  (gentium)  mutastia 
in  agapas :  (The  Maniciiaeana  therefore  omitted  altogether  those  feasts  of  love, 
which  the  other  Christians  celebrated.)  Vos  vertistis  idola  in  martyres,  quoa 
votis  similibus  colitis:  (The  Manichaeans  therefore  paid  no  honors  or  worship 
to  martyrs,  they  kept  no  images  of  them,  and  they  did  not  observe  their 
Natditia,  or  the  days  consecrated  to  their  memory.)  Vos  defunctorum  umbras 
vino  placatis  et  dapibus ;  (This  cuts  the  Christians  of  those  times,  who  carried 
wine  and  food  on  certain  days  to  the  sepulchres  of  the  martyrs,  and  there  held 
feasts.)  Vos  solennes  gentium  dies  cum  ipsis  celebratis,  ut  kalendau  et  solstitia: 
(Therefore  the  Manichaeans  abhorred  the  practice  of  the  Christians,  after  the 
time  of  Constantino  the  Great,  of  annexing  the  Christian  rites,  and  in  a  sense 
giving  consecration,  to  the  festal  days  of  the  Pagans.)  De  vit.&  certe  mutastia 
nihil.  All  these  things  Augustine  endeavors  to  excuse;  but  he  denies  nothing. — 
As  the  Manichaean  worship  consisted  chiefly  in  prayers,  they  called  their  wor« 
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Bbipping  asBemblies  the  prayer.  This  we  learn  from  Fortunatm^  a  Manichaeao, 
(in  hia  fint  Dispute  with  Augustine,  p.  69.)  who  inquired  of  Augustine :  Inter- 
fuisti  (nostrae)  orationi?  And  Augustine  replied:  Interfui.  The  subsequent 
remarks  plainly  show,  that  Manichaean  assemblies  for  public  worship  were  in- 
tended. And  U  is  worthy  of  special  notice,  that  Augustine  confesses  that 
nothing  reprehensible  occurred  in  their  worshipping  assemblies.  He  disapproves 
of  only  one  thing,  namely,  their  turning  their  faces  to  the  sun  in  prayer.  He 
says:  Qnamvis  orationi  vestrae  interfuerim,  utrum  separatim  vobiscum  habeaUs 
aliam  orationem,  (They  certainly  had  other  worship,  as  Augustine  himself  in- 
forms us  soon  after;  nor  does  FortvmUus  deny  it,)  Deus  solus  potest  nosse  et 
vos.  Ego  tamen  in  oratione,  in  qua  interfui,  nihil  turpe  fieri  vidi,  sed  solum 
contra  fidem  animadvert!,  -  -  quod  contra  solem  facitis  orationem.  Praeter  hoc 
in  ilia  oratione  vestra  nihil  novi  comperL  On  other  points  here  stated,  we  have 
heretofore  treated,  so  that  we  need  not  again  remark  upon  them. 

§  LI7.  The  exclnsiTe  Worship  of  the  Elect.  Baptism  and  [p.  888.] 
the  ^cred  Sapper.  Besides  the.  public  assemblies,  in  which  the  Elect 
or  perfect  and  the  Auditors  or  imperfect  met  together,  other  and 
more  private  conventions  for  religions  objects  were  held  exclu- 
sively by  the  little  band  of  the  JSlect '  What  was  done  in  these 
private  conventions,  or  in  what  manner  God  was  there  worshipped, 
is  not  known  at  the  present  day ;  the  books  of  the  sect  being  lost, 
or  at  least  not  being  known .(')  To  the  arcane  or  private  worship 
of  the  Manichseans,  pertained  baptism  and  the  sacred  Supper. 
Baptism,  the  Manichseans  held  to  be  a  mere  ceremony,  which 
conveyed  no  benefit  whatever  to  the  soul.  They  did  not  admit 
that  Christ  was  baptized ;  and  their  fundamental  principles  for- 
bid their  believing  that  any  efficacy  existed  in  water  for  purify- 
ing the  divine  soul,  the  offiipring  of  God.  Hence  they  did  not 
require  their  people  to  receive  baptism :  but  if  any  of  the  Elect 
desired  a  lustration  by  water,  the  leadei's  of  the  sect  did  not  op- 
pose their  wishes.(")  Of  the  sacred  Supper  of  the  Elect,  nothing 
scarcely  is  known  at  the  present  day :  for  the  horrid  and  obscene 
rites  of  it,  reported  by  many  of  the  ancients,  lack  authority,  cre- 
dibility, and  probability ;  and  the  genuine  followers  of  Manes 
cannot  be  taxed  with  them,  without  extreme  injustice.(*) 

(1)  Says  Augustine,  (Disput  L  cnm  Fortunate,  0pp.  torn.  viii.  p.  68.)  :  De 
moribus  vestris  plene  scire  possunt,  qui  Electi  vestri  sunt.  Nosti  autem,  me 
non  Electum  vestrum,  sed  Auditorem  fuisse.  -  -  Qnisquis  autem  vobis  opponit 
qusstionem  aliquam  de  moribus,  Electis  vestris  opponit.  Quid  autem  inter 
Yoa  agatis,  qui  Electi  estis,  ego  scire  non  possum.  Nam  et  Eucharlstiam  audivi 
a  vobis  saepe,  quod  accipiatis :  (It  is  manifest  from  this  language  that  th^  £u- 
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eharist  pertained  to  the  arcane  mysteries  of  the  Elect,  and  that  the  Au£icr$ 
were  not  admitted  to  it,)  tempus  autem  accipiendi  cum  me  lateret,  quid  accifH- 
atis,  unde  nosse  potui  ?  All  these  remarks  FortuncUus  passes  by,  and  there- 
fore approves,  or  tacitly  acknowledges  them  to  be  true.  Moreover,  there  is 
other  evidence  which  puts  it  beyond  controversy,  that  the  Elect  held  secret 
meetings,  from  which  the  Auditors  were  excluded. 

(2)  Respecting  baptism  among  Manichaeans,  learned  men  have  disagreed; 
some  affirm  that  they  practised  it,  others  deny  it,  and  others  combine  the 
two  opinions  in  some  way.  The  cause  of  this  disagreement  is  in  Augustine; 
who  seems  in  some  places  to  teach,  that  the  Manichaeans  despised  baptism, 
while  other  passages  are  extant,  and  some  of  them  in  Augustine^  which  bid  us 
believe  the  contrary.  TiUemonte^  (in  his  Memoires  pour  servir  a  THistoire  de 
[p.  889.]  TEglise,  tom.  iv.  p.  948.)  thinks  the  difficulty  cannot  be  surmounted, 
except  by  supposing  that  the  Manichaeans,  sometimes,  and  inconsiderately,  {par 
fanlaisie)  when  the  bishops  happened  to  take  it  into  their  heads,  practised  bap- 
tism ;  but  at  other  times,  when  their  leaders  deemed  it  expedient,  they  neglected 
baptinm.  But  it  is  wholly  incredible,  that  a  thing  of  this  nature  should  be 
regulated  by  no  rules  among  them,  and  should  be  left  altogether  to  the  caprice 
of  the  bishops.  Beausobre,  (in  his  Histoire  du  Manich^e,  tom.  ii.  p.  715,  &c.)^ 
if  I  do  not  mistake,^ — inconsiderately  cuts  the  knot,  which  he  would  gently  un- 
tie. For  he  tells  us,  that  Augustine  has  deceived  us :  and  he  contends,  that 
the  Manichaeans  not  only  baptized,  but  attributed  to  baptism  a  purifying  influ- 
ence on  the  soul,  and  for  that  reason  they  also  baptized  infants.  This  extraor- 
dinary man  would  have  judged  differently,  I  apprehend,  if  he  had  more  care- 
fully considered  the  passages  of  Augustine  and  others  on  the  subject,  and  had 
compared  them  with  each  other. — Augustine  no  where  says,  what  learned  men 
consider  him  as  saying. — I  will  try,  if  I  can  disentangle  this  subject,  and  lay 
open  the  true  character  of  Manichean  baptism. 

First :  Baptism  was  undoubtedly  practised  among  the  Manichaeans.  The 
first  witness  to  this  fact  is  Cyrill  of  Jerusalem,  (Cateches.  VI. }  33.  p.  109.)  He 

says  :    'Ov   roXutH  M  Av^f&v  »a<  yvfaixtav  r9  XVT^dr  dvTcSv  i^nyti^ao-^at,     Lavao- 

rum  eorum  coram  viris  et  mulieribus  enarrare  non  audeo.  Seeing  that  the  com- 
mon bathing  was  prohibited  among  the  Manichasans,  as  we  have  already  shewed, 
the  word  xvr^dw  must  here  necessarily  mean  baptism.  Besides,  CyriU  connects 
this  xurpdv  with  the  sacred  Supper.  He  therefore  here  criminates  the  Mani- 
chaeans for  immersing  mules  and  females  entirely  naked,  in  the  presence  of  both 
men  and  women.  If  this  were  the  fact^  which  for  many  reasons  I  doubt,  they 
certainly  oiTended  against  the  laws  of  decency  and  modesty. — The  second  wiU 
ness  is  Felix  the  Manichaean,  who,  in  his  first  Dispute  with  Augustine,  (c  19. 
p.  344.)  derives  an  argument  from  baptism,  in  proof  of  the  existence  of  an  evil 
Principle  opposed  to  a  good  one :  Si  adversarius  nullus  contra  Deum  est,  at 
quid  (perhaps  it  should  read  :  ad  (juid)  baptizati  sumus  ?  Ut  quid  Eucharistia, 
nt  quid  Christianitas,  si  nihil  contra  Deum  est. — ^The  third  witness  is  Augustine, 
(de  moribus  ecdes.  et  Manichjeor.  L.  i.  c.  36.)  The  passage  will  be  cited  here- 
after.— The  fourth  witness  is  Jerome,  who  bitteriy  inveighs  against  Hiiary,  a 
Roman  deacon,  because  he  had  received  into  the  cl\urch  persons  baptized  by 
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ManichcBans ;  (Dialogo  contra  Luuiferianos,  Opp.  torn.  iv.  p.  305.) :  Diaconus 
eras,  O  Hilari,  et  a  Manichseis  baptizatos  recipiebas  ? — ^To  these  are  to  be  added 
the  testimonies,  which  will  be  cited  to  prove,  that  baptized  Manichseans  when 
received  into  the  RomiRh  and  other  churches,  were  not  re-baptized. 

Secondly:  Yet  the  Manichaeans  attributed  to  baptism  no  salutary  influence 
on  the  soul ;  and,  for  that  reason,  they  did  not  require  any  of  their  people  to 
receive  baptism.  With  this,  Augustins  sometimes  reproaches  them ;  [p.  890.] 
,and  whoever  understands  the  opinions  of  the  sect,  will  readily  admit  his  charge. 
He  says:  (de  Haeres.  c.  46.  torn.  viii.  p.  13.):  Baptismum  in  aqua  nihil  cuiquam 
perhibent  salutis  afferre :  nee  quemquam  eorum,  quos  decipiunt,  baptizandum 
putant  And  (contra  duas  Epistt.  Pelagianor.  L.  ii.  c.  2.  tom.  x.  p.  286.) :  Ma- 
nicbiei  lavacrum  regenerationis,  id  est,  aquam  ipsam  dicunt  esse  superfluam,  neo 
prodosse  aliquid  profane  corde  contendunt.  And,  (same  work,  L.  iv.  c.  4.  p.  310.) : 
Quid  eis  (Pelagianis)  prodest  Baptismum  omnibus  aetatibus  necessarium  confi- 
teri,  quod  Manichaei  dicunt  in  omni  aetate  superfluum.  And,  (contra  litteras 
Petiliani,  L.  iii.  c.  17.  tom.  ix.  p.  208,  209.)  Petelian  having  supposed,  that  bap- 
tism  was  conferred  on  the  Manichaean  Auditors,  Augustine  confutes  him  thus : 
Petilianns,  quod  ei  placet  de  iliorum  (Manichaeorum)  baptismo  dicat  et  siribat, 
nesciens,  aut  nescire  se  fingens,  non  illic  ita  appellari  catechumenos,  tanquam 
els  baptismus  quandoque  debeatur.  Those  learned  men,  who  infer  from  these 
and  some  similar  passages,  that  the  Manichaeans  held  all  baptism  in  abhorrence, 
see  in  the  passages  more  than  they  really  contain.  Augustine  merely  says,  that 
the  Manichaeans  did  not  baptize  those  who  came  over  to  their  church,  and  that 
they  accounted  baptism  to  be  a  mere  ceremony.  And  this  may  be  substantiated, 
not  only  from  AugusHney  but  from  the  language  of  Manes  himself,  (in  the  Acta 
Disput.  Archelai, }  60.  p.  94.)  In  a  discussion  respecting  the  baptism  of  Christ, 
ATchelaus  uses  this  language  to  Manes :  Baptisma  si  non  est,  nee  erit  remissio 
peccatorum,  sed  in  suis  peccatis  unusquisque  morietur.  Manes,  on  hearing  this,  is 
surprised,  and  asks  with  astonishment :  Ergo  baptisma  propter  remissionem  pec- 
catorum datur?  This  was  as  much  as  to  say:  You  tell  me  something  new  and 
unheard  of;  that  sins  are  forgiven  through  the  medium  of  baptism.  He  there- 
fore disbelieved  the  saving  influence  of  baptism.  Archelaus  replied  to  his 
question :  Etiam :  this  is  my  opinion.  And  Manes  craftily  uses  this  answer,  to 
disprove  the  baptism  of  Christ,  and  says :  Ergo  peccavit  Christus,  si  baptizatus 
est? — Felix  the  Manichaean,  in  the  passage  recently  quoted,  seems,  indeed,  to 
admit,  that  there  is  some  virtue  in  baptism  against  the  Prince  of  evil.  But 
learned  men  have  long  since  remarked,  that  Felix  was  not  perfectly  acquainted 
with  the  religion  he  professed :  and  the  testimony  of  the  master  is  doubtless*  of 
more  weight  than  that  of  the  disciple. 

Thirdly :  But  if  any  of  the  Elect  wished  to  be  baptized,  it  was  conceded  to 
them.  But  no  Auditor  could  receive  baptism.  These  propositions  will  be  clear 
and  beyond  all  controversy,  if  it  can  be  shown, — ^I.  that,  among  Manichaeans,  in- 
fants were  not  received  into  the  church  by  baptism: — II.  that  the  Auditors  were 
not  admitted  to  baptism : — and  III.  that  all  the  Elect  were  not  baptized,  but  it 
was  lefl  optional  with  each  of  them,  to  receive  baptism  or  not. — I.  Bearu  [p.  891.] 
sobrcy  among  others,  (vol.  il  p.  718  &c.)  maintains,  that  aU  Manicheeans,  india- 
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criminately,  and  infimts  in  particalar,  were  baptized  with  water.  In  proof  of  tfab 
opinion,  a  certain  passage  of  Augustine  is  adduced,  and  then  the  langoage  of 
Manes  himself  is  appealed  to.  Augustiney  in  his  work  opposed  to  two  Epistles 
of  Pelagios,  (I^  iv.  c  3.  Opp.  torn.  x.  p.  309.)  seems  to  say,  that  Manes  believed 
infiuits  to  need  a  Saviour.  He  says:  Quapropter  ntrosqne  (the  Pelagians  and 
Manichaeans)  damnat  atque  devitat,  quisquis  secnndnm  regulam  cathplicaB  fidd 
sic  in  hominibns  nascentibus,  de  bqna  creaturii  camis  et  animas  glorificat  Crea- 
torem,  quod  non  vult  Manichaus:  nt  tamen  propter  vitinm,  quod  in  eoe  per 
peccatum  primi  hominis  pertransiit,  &teatur  et  parvulia  necessarium  Salvatorem, 
quod  non  vult  Pelagius.  In  the  last  clause  of  this  passage,  some  of  the  learned 
think,  Augustine  expounds  the  opinion  of  the  Manichttana  But  this  is  much 
to  be  doubted.  For,  from  what  Pelagius  denied,  that  infiints  need  a  Saviour, 
it  never  can  be  inferred  that  the  Manich»ans  believed  the  contrary.  But,  sup- 
pose it  was  as  learned  men  think,  and  that  JMotnes,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  AugustiTie^  believed  that  infants  need  a  Sayiour,  (which,  however,  for  several 
reasons,  is  not  credible,)  what  inference  can  be  drawn  from  it  ?  Can  we  reason 
thus:  Manes  believed  infiints  to  need  a  Saviour,  and  therefore  Manes  requured 
infants  to  be  baptized  !  1  think  not  For  .the  first  proposition  may  be  true,  and 
yet  the  second  be  falsCd — A  stronger  argument  for  their  purpose,  seems  to  be 
found  in  the  language  of  Manes  in  his  Epistle  to  his  daughter  Menoch,  (apud 
Augustinumt  Opere  imperf.  contra  Julianum,  L.  iiL  }  187.  torn.  iL  p.  833.) :  Qd 
(the  Catholic  Christians)  his  verbis  mihi  interrogandi  sunt:  Si  omne  malum 
aotuale  est;  ante  quam  malum  quispiam  agat,  quare  aecipit  purificationem  aqua, 
cum  nullum  malum  egerit  per  set  Aut  si  necdum  egit  et  pnrificandus 
est,  licet  eos  naturaliter  mal»  stirpis  pullnlationem  ostendere,  illos  ipsos  quos 
amentia  non  sinit  intelligere  neque  qu»  dicunt,  neque  de  quibus  affirmant  A 
person,  on  reading  this  passage  cursorily,  miglit  easily  fall  into  the  belief,  that 
Manes  here  supposes  (purificationem  aqua)  baptism^  to  be  needful  and  salutary 
to  infiints;  but  on  a  closer  inspection,  he  will  change  his  opinion.  Manes  here 
argues  ad  hominem,  ttar^  Srd-^MroF,  as  logicians  say,  from  the  belief  of  his  adver- 
saries, and  not  from  his  own  belief;  and  his  argument  is  this :  You  Catholiea 
unwillingly  establish  what  I  teach,  namely,  that  evil  is  not,  as  you  say,  a  nega- 
tive thing,  or  7U)thingt  (mhU;  as  Secundima,  in  his  Epistle  to  Augustine,  p.  369. 
explains  his  opinion  of  ori^nal  sin,)  but  something  actually  existing  and  present 
in  mankind.  For,  you  baptize  infants,  before  they  have  done  anything  evil,  in 
order,  as  you  say,  to  purify  them.  And  thereby,  you  admit  that  evil  really  ex- 
[p.  892.]  ists  in  infants,  before  they  have  acted  any  evil,  and  that  they  are 
(ntdoR  stirpis  puUulatio)  the  sprout  cf  an  evU  root,  or  in  a  certain  sense  belong 
to  the  Prince  of  darkness,  and  are  the Vork  of  his  hands.  And  in  this  manner 
Julian^  a  Pelagian,  who  was  opposing  Augustine,  understood  this  passage  of 
Manes,  He  says:  Audis  (Augustine,)  quomodo  convinciatur  nobis  (Manes)? 
Amentes  vocat,  nee  intelligentes  vel  quae  dicamus,  vel  qua  affinuemus,  qui  mabe 
stirpis  pullnlationem  negemus,  cum  baptizemus  etiam  eos  purificante  aqu&,  qui 
nullum  malum  egerint,  id  est  parvulos.  Manes,  therefore,  was  laboring  to  con- 
fute  the  Catholics  on  their  own  principles,  and  not  on  his! — ^11.  That  the  Audi- 
tcrSf  or  the  imperfebt  among  the  Manichaeans,  were  not  admitted  to  baptism,  is 
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clearly  taaght  by  AvguUine;  who  was  one  of  their  Auditors  nfaie  yean,  and 
therefore  a  moat  competent  witness.  In  his  work,  contra  Epistolam  Petiliani, 
(c.  17.  torn.  ix.  p.  208,  209.)  he  most  explicitly  teaches,  that  Auditors  among  the 
Manichaeans  were  not  admissible  to  baptism,  or  that  it  was  not  their  custom  to 
baptize  them.  And  the  same  thing  is  manifest  from  the  very  ancient  work  en^ 
titled,  Commonitorium,  quomodo  agendum  sit  cum  ManichaBis  qui  convertuntur, 
usually  ascribed  to  Augustine^  and  printed  with  his  works,  (torn.  viii.  Appendizt 
p.  34.)  For  we  clearly  learn  from  it,  that  Manichnan  Auditors^  when  they  went 
over  to  the  Orthodox  Christians,  were  admitted  to  the  rank  of  CaleckumenSf  that 
is,  such  as  had  not  yet  been  baptized;  but  if  any  of  their  EUcty  who  had  received 
baptism  among  the  Manichsans,  were  converted,  they  were  enrolled  among  the 
PeniterUs,  or  such  as  did  not  need  baptism.  Unusquisque  (of  the  converted 
ManichsBans,)  det  (to  the  bishop)  libellum  confessionis  et  poenitentis  suae  atque 
anathematis,  petens  in  ecclesia  vel  CkUechumini^  (that  is,  if  he  had  been  an  Au^ 
ditor  among  the  Manichsans ;  as  appears  incontrovertibly  by  what  follows :) 
vel  Pasniieniisj  (that  is,  if  he  had  been  one  of  the  baptixed  Elect;  which  also  will 
be  put  beyond  all  doubt,  by  what  I  shall  presently  quote,)  locum.  -  -  -  Neo 
facile  admittantur  ad  baptiamum,  si  Catechumeni  sunt,  (Therefore  the  Auditors 
were  unbaptized  persons,  whose  place  among  Christians  was  that  of  Catechu^ 
mens,)  nee  ad  reconciliationem,  si  poenitentisB  locum  acceperint,  (For  to  the  Elect 
who  had  been  baptized  among  the  Manichasans,  the  church  did  not  deem  baptism 
to  be  necessary,  but  only  reconciliation  or  admission  to  fellowship,)  nisi  periculo 
mortis,  urgent  vel  si  eosafiqaantotemporo  probates  esse,  cognoverit  episcopus. — ^IIL 
AU  the  Elect  among  Manichsans  did  not  receive  baptism,  but  only  such  as  re- 
quested it  This  also  is  demonstrated  by  the  same  Commonitorium,  which  ma- 
nifestly discriminates  between  the  baptized  and  the  unbaptized  Elect:  Electis 
vero  eorum,  qur  se  convert!  dicunt  ad  Catholicam  fidem,  etiamsi  et  ipsi  hieresim 
anathemaverint,  non  facile  dandn  sunt  littero,  sed  cum  Dei  servis  esse  debebunt, 
rive  Clericis,  aive  Laicis  in  monasterio,  donee  appareant  penitus  ipsa  supersti- 
tione  caruisse :  et  tunc  vel  baptizentur,  si  rum  fiterint  haptixati  (Therefore,  all 
the  Elect  were  not  baptized,)  vel  reconcilientur,  si  (being  already  baptized) 
pOBnitentise  locum  acceperint. 

Fourthly:  Such  of  the  Elect  as  chose  to  be  baptized,  must  remain  in  [p.  893.] 
the  class  of  the  Ekct^  and  might  not  change  their  manner  of  life.  The  mode  of 
life  prescribed  to  the  Elect,  was,  as  we  have  seen,  exceedingly  severe  and  dis- 
agreeable ;  and  those  who  found  by  experience,  that  they  could  not  endure  its 
rigors,  might  pass  over  to  the  class  of  Auditors,  who  were  subjected  to  a  much 
milder  law.  fiut  those  who  received  baptism,  deprived  themselves  of  this  privi- 
lege, and  might  in  no  case  recede  from  their  adopted  rule  of  life.  This,  if  I  do 
not  wholly  misapprehend,  is  confirmed  by  Augustine,  (de  moribus  ecclesia  et 
Manichseor.  L.  i.  c.  35.  tom.  i.  p.  631,  532.) ;  Quid  calumniamini  (vos  Mani- 
chsei),  quod  fideles  jam  baptismate  renovati  procreare  filios,  et  agros  ac  domes, 
pecuniamque  uUam  posidere  non  debeant  1  Permittit  hoc  Paul  us.  According 
to  the  Manichaean  principles,  baptized  persons  were  perpetually  bound  exclu- 
rively  to  the  rigorous  rules  of  the  Elect,  which  forbid  their  procreating  children, 
or  possessing  any  property  whatever.    But  we  have  shown,  that  all  the  Elect 
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did  not  receive  baptism :  we  mast  therefc^  conclude,  that  such  ones  might  re- 
linquish that  rule  of  life.  And  this,  doubtless,  was  the  reason  why  aU  the 
Elect  did  not  desire  baptism. 

With  what  forms  and  rites  the  Manichaeans  baptized  their  Electa  who  were 
doubtless  esteemed  holier  and  better  than  other  people,  no  one  of  the  ancients 
Jias  informed  us :  for  this  was  a  part  of  the  sacred  arcana  of  the  sect  But 
learned  men  very  justly  suppose,  they  baptized  with  water,  and  in  the  name  of 
the  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Spirit.  We  have  already  seen,  from  the  Commons 
iarium  ascribed  to  Augustine,  that  the  baptized  Elect  were  admitted,  by  the 
Latin  church,  among  Penitents,  and  were  not  to  be  again  baptized.  And  tliis  is 
confirmed  by  an  Epistle  of  Leo  the  Great,  (Epist.  viiL  ad  episcopos  per  Italiam, 
tom.  i.  p.  215.)  in  which  he  writes  that  he,  de  voragine  impietatis  suae  confessos, 
pcenitentiam  concedendo,  levasse  certain  Manichaean  doctors,  whom  he  found 
at  Rome :  and  he  makes  no  mention  whatever  of  a  renewed  baptism.  It  is 
also  confirmed  more  distinctly,  by  the  prayers  of  Augustine,  at  the  close  of  his 
booic  de  natura  boni,  (c.  28.  p.  368.)  where  he  says :  Dona  nobis,  Deus,  ut  per 
nostrum  ministerium,  sicut  jam  multi  (Manichaeorum)  liberati  sunt,  et  alii  libe- 
rentur,  ei  sive  per  sacramenium  sancti  baptismi  tui,  sive  per  sacrificinm  contribu- 
lati  spiritus  et  cordis  contriti  et  humiliati  in  dolore  pomitenlvzy  remissionem 
peccatorum  accipere  mereantur.  These  sentiments  accord  exactly  with  the 
Commonitorium.  Some  Manichaeans  were  received  into  the  church,  by  bap- 
tism ;  and  others,  without  baptism,  by  mere  penitence.  Now,  if  this  was  the 
fiict,  the  two  following  things  were  undoubtedly  true :  first,  that  not  all,  but  only 
some  Manichaeans  had  been  baptized :  and  secondly,  that  the  Manichaeans  who 
had  received  Manichaean  baptism,  were  not  again  baptized,  but  were  merely 
[p.  894.]  purified  by  penitence.  The  Latin  church  accounted  Manichaean  baptism 
legitimate  and  valid.  But  how  could  they  so  esteem  it,  if  the  Manichaeans  bap- 
tized in  a  way  and  manner  different  from  that  prescribed  by  Christ  to  his  fol- 
lowers 1  For  the  Latins  accounted  all  baptisms  vain  and  useless,  in  which  any 
other  substance  than  water  was  employed,  or  in  which  the  names  of  the  Father, 
Son  and  Holy  Spirit  were  not  used.  I  therefore  suppose,  Turibius,  (a  Spanish 
bishop  of  Astorga,)  must  have  been  misled  by  rumor  or  misapprehension,  when, 
in  an  Epistle  published  among  the  Epistles  of  Leo  the  Great  (tom.  i.  p.  232.) 
he  states  that  the  Manichseans  baptized  with  oil. 

(3)  The  passages  from  Felix  the  Manlcheean,  and  Augustine,  which  I  re- 
cently quoted,  when  treating  of  baptism  and  the  sacred  rites  of  the  Elect,  de- 
monstrate that  the  Elect,  and  they  only,  among  the  Manichseans,  celebrated  the 
holy  supper.  Augustine,  who  had  been  only  an  Auditor,  did  not  know,  what 
the  Elect  might  receive  in  the  holy  supper,  or  in  what  manner  the  supper  was 
administered.  This  portion  of  the  secret  worship  of  the  Manichaeans,  therefore, 
lies  wholly  in  the  dark.  Some  learned  men  have  conjectured,  that  they  used 
water  instead  of  wine ;  because  it  was  not  lawful  for  the  Elect  to  drink  wine : 
but  they  might  also  use  oil,  in  which  they  supposed  much  celestial  matter  to  be 
latent  Among  the  ancients  there  were  men  of  high  authority,  such  as  CyriU 
of  Jerusalem,  Augustine,  and  Leo  the  Great,  not  to  mention  several  of  less 
character  and  fame,  who  report  that,  in  the  sacred  supper,  flour  or  figs  sprinkled 
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with  hnman  semen  was  presented  to  the  Elect  to  be  swallowed.  Says  Augys-^ 
iinef  (de  haeres.  c.  46.  p.  11.):  Qua  occasione  vel  potius  execrabiliii  cujusdam 
soperstitionis  necessitate,  coguntur  Electi  eonim  velut  Eucharistiaro  (the  flonr: 
which  Cyrill  calls  a  Jig^  or  a  dried  Jig,  Cateches.  vi.  p.  110.)  conspersam  cum 
semine  humano  sumere,  ut  etiam  inde,  sicut  de  aliis  cibis,  quos  accipiunt,  sub- 
stantia ilia  divina  purgetur.  There  are  other  passages  of  Attgustinef  in  which 
be  states  this  grave  charge  more  fully :  but  they  need  not  be  cited.  The  very 
learned  patron  of  the  Manichseans,  Beausobrej  (in  the  close  of  the  second  vol- 
ume of  his  History  of  the  ManicheauH,)  inquires  very  fully,  and  with  much  zeal 
and  ingenuity,  into  the  truth  of  this  accusation;  and,  after  weighing  with  great 
care  ail  the  arguments  and  testimonies,  he  pronounces  it  to  be  a  fubricated 
falsehood.  I  think  the  business  may  be  accomplished  in  a  more  summary  man- 
ner.  In  the  first  place,  the  Manichseans  do  not  deny,  that  there  was  an  infa- 
mous and  filthy  set  of  people,  who  defiled  themselves  with  such  a  ceremony ; 
but  they  most  strenuously  repel  the  base  charge  from  their  sect  Aitgusiine 
(loco  cit)  says :  Sed  hoc  se  facere  negant,  el  alios  nescio  quos  sub  nomine  Ma* 
nichseorum  facere  affirmant  And  a  little  after,  he  says,  that  a  certain  Mani- 
chsean,  named  Viator,  declared  before  a  judicial  court,  that  they  who  did  those 
things,  were  called  Catkarista ;  that  they  originated  from  the  Manichseans,  and 
used  Manichsean  books,  yet  were  a  distinct  people  from  the  genuine  [p.  896.] 
Manichsans.  In  another  place,  (de  natura  boni,  c.  47.  p.  367.)  he  says :  Isti 
autem  cum  hoc  eis  objicitur,  solent  respondere,  nescio  quem  inimicum  suum  de 
Dumero  suo,  hoc  est,  Electoram  suorum,  descivisse  et  schisma  fecisso,  atque 
hujusmodi  spurcissimam  haresin  infecisee.  In  my  judgment,  confidence  in  this 
matter  is  to  be  reposed  in  the  Manichseans,  who  best  understood  their  own  af- 
fairs. Some  one  may  say :  What  the  Manichseans  admit,  namely,  that  some 
among  them,  bearing  the  name  of  Manichaeans,  were  guilty  of  that  obscene 
conduct,  may  be  believed ;  because  no  reason  can  be  assigned,  why  they  should 
fabricate  such  a  story.  But  the  other  part,  that  true  Manichaeans  abhorred  such 
conduct,  cannot  with  equal  safety  be  believed.  I,  however,  maintain,  that  the 
latter  also  may  be  received  as  true ;  and  this,  on  the  authority  of  Augusline 
himself.  For  he,  although  he  labors  in  several  passages  to  make  it  appear,  by 
arguments  and  testimony,  that  the  Manichaeans  were  not  so  innocent  in  this 
matter,  as  they  wished  to  be  accounted,  yet  in  other  places,  he  hesitates,  fluctu- 
ates, and  shows  plainly,  that  he  had  nothing  certain  to  guide  him.  And  this, 
in  my  judgment,  is  sufficient  to  establish  the  testimony  of  the  Manichaeans 
respecting  themselves.  Fortunalus  the  Manichaean,  publicly  demanded  of  Au- 
gusiine,  either  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  stories  in  circulation  respecting  the 
sacred  supper  of  the  Manichaeans,  or  to  admit  their  falsehood.  He  says,  (torn, 
viii.  p.  68.) :  Falsis  criminibus  pulsamur.  Ex  te  ergo  praesentes  audiant  boni 
viri,  utrum  sint  vera,  super  quibus  criminamur  et  appetimur,  an  sint  falsa. 
Etenim  ex  tua  doctrinft,  et  ex  tua  expositions  et  ostensione  poterunt  verins 
scire  nostram  conversationem,  si  a  te  fuerit  prodita.  Augusline  showed  fore- 
sight and  caution  by  declining  the  task  assigned  him  by  the  Manichaean  ;  and 
his  first  reply  is,  that  the  question  before  them  did  not  relate  to  the  morals  of 
tlie  Manichaeans,  but  to  their  faith.    But  Forlunaiua  still  persists,  and  says, 
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{hat  it  is  necessary,  before  discussing  the  creed  of  the  Manichacana,  to  investi- 
gate their  moral  character,  which  appeared  to  many  to  be  most  base.  When 
driven  to  extremity,  Augustine  aclcnowledges,  that  he  has  no  certain  knowledge 
of  the  morals  of  the  Manichaean  Elect  He  knew,  indeed,  that  the  Elect  at- 
tended the  sacred  supper;  but  what  they  received  there,  he  did  not  know :  Eu- 
charistiam  audivi  quod  accipiatis :  quid  vero  accipiatia,  undo  nosse  potui  %  This 
ingenuous  acknowledgment  of  his  ignorance,  destroys  all  the  force  of  those 
passages,  in  which  he  boldly  and  confidently  charges  the  Manichaeans  with  the 
shameful  conduct  above  mentioned.  In  another  place,  where  he  is  professedly 
inquiring  what  there  is  reprehensible  in  the  morals  and  usages  of  the  Manichae- 
ans, (de  moribus  Manichaeorum,  L.  ii.  c.  19.  torn.  1.  p.  651.)  he  again  very 
timidly  and  cautiously  touches  this  subject :  Quia  non  possunt  ab  Auditoribus 
vestris  talia  semina  (hominum  et  animalium)  vobis  purganda  offerri,  quts  non 
tusficeiur^  (So  the  whole  thing  rests  on  sutpieion!)  secretam  de  vobis  ipsis 
[p.  896.]  inter  vos  fieri  talem  purgationem,  et  ideo  illis  ne  vos  deserant,  occnl- 
tari  ?  Quae  si  non  facitis,  quod  utinam  Ua  siL  (Who  can  suppose  the  man 
who  so  speaks,  is  stating  well  ascertained  facts?}  Videtis  tamen  quantae  sus- 
picioni  vestra  snperstitio  pateat,  et  quam  non  sit  hominibus  succensendnm  id 
opinantibus,  qnod  de  vestra  professione  colligitur,  cum  vos  animam  per  eacam 
et  potum  de  corporibus  et  sensibus  liberare  praedicatis.  Nolo  hie  diutius  im- 
morari :  et  videtis,  qnantus  sit  invectionis  locus.  Sed  res  talis  est,  ut  earn  po- 
tius  reformidet  quam  insectetur,  oratio.  Thus  wrote  Avgustinej  in  a  calm  and 
tranquil  state  of  mind.  When  warmed  by  passion,  he  speaks  more  confidently. 
But  the  utterance  of  the  sober  mind,  refutes  the  declarations  of  the  impassioned 
mind. 

§  LY.  Constitution  of  the  ManichsDan  Chnrch.  The  organization 
of  the  community  established  by  MdneSj  was  peculiar.  Over  the 
whole  community  an  individual  presided,  who  represented  Jesus 
Christ.  -Next  to  him  were  twelve  Magistri^  representing  the 
twelve  Apostles.  After  them  came  seventy-two  Bishops^  corres- 
ponding with  the  seventy-two  disciples  of  Christ.  To  the  several 
Bishops  were  subject  the  PreAyters  and  Dea/cons,  All  these  be- 
longed to  the  class  of  the  Elect^  and  were  the  head  men  of  the 
sect.(*)  The  members  of  the  community  were  divided  into  two 
classes,  the  Elect  or  Perfect^  and  the  Auditors^  who  were  also  called 
Oaiechumsns.  The  Elect  were  subjected  to  a  severe  and  uncom- 
fortable rule  of  life,  and  consequently  were  held  in  very  high 
veneration.  They  were  of  two  descriptions,  the  baptized  and  the 
unbaptized.  The  baptized  could  never  change  their  condition ;  but 
the  unbaptized,  if  they  found  themselves  utterly  unable  to  en- 
dure the  rigorous  discipline  of  the  EUct^  might  descend  to  the 
rank  of  Avditxyrs^  who  were  allowed  to  live  and  act  with  greater 
freedom.(") 
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(1)  On  the  eonetitntion  of  the  HCanichaBan  chnich,  there  is  only  one  passage 
to  be  cited  from  Augustine^  (de  Heeres.  c.  46.  p.  13.):  Ipse  Manichseus  duode- 
dm  discipulos  habuit,  ad  instar  Apostolic!  nameri,  quern  numerum  Manichisi 
hodieque  cnstodiunt  Nam  ex  Electis  suis  habent  duodecim,  quos  appellant 
Magisiros  et  tertinm  de9imum  principem  ipsorum :  episcopos  autem  septuaginta 
duos,  qui  ordinantur  a  Magistris:  Et  presbyieroSf  qui  ordinantur  ab  episcopis. 
Habent  etiam  episcopi  diaconos,  I  could  wish  Augustine  had  described  with 
more  particularity  the  constitution  of  the  Manichaean  community,  had  named 
the  place  where  the  head  of  the  sect  and  the  Magistri  resided,  and  had  informed 
ns  what  were  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  several  orders  of  tfie  clergy,  [p.  897.] 
how  they  were  inducted  into  office,  &c.  But  I  suppose  that,  being  only  an 
Auditory  he  did  not  himself  know  these  things,  as  they  pertained  to  the  sacred 
arcana  of  the  sect,  and  to  the  interior  discipline  of  the  Elect  It  is  probable, 
that  the  head  of  the  sect  and  the  college  of  the  Magistri  resided  in  some  city 
of  Persia;  for  the  sect  originated  in  Persia,  and  its  founder  was  a  Persian.  But 
in  the  times  of  Augustine^  the  severe  laws  of  the  emperors,  which  are  now  ex- 
tant in  the  Codex  TheodosianuSy  were  in  force  against  the  Manichaeans;  and 
therefore,  undoubtedly,  they  concealed  the  residence  of  their  chief,  and  the  other 
things  from  which  the  internal  state  of  the  sect  might  be  known. — The  Mani* 
ehaeans,  then,  had  a  supreme  Paniiff;  though  by  what  title  he  was  designated, 
is  not  known ;  for  the  term  Princeps  used  by  Augustine,  was  not  probably  his 
true  title.  I  conjecture  that,  as  Manes  himself  assumed  the  appellation  of 
Apostle  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  same  appellation  was  transmitted  to  his  successors. 
With  the  Pontiff  was  associated  a  college  of  twelve  Magistri:  but  whether  they 
were  dispersed  in  various  places,  or  all  resided  near  the  Pontiff,  does  not  appear. 
The  Pontiff,  I  suppose,  was  elected  and  consecrated  by  the  Magistri;  and  he, 
in  return,  appointed  and  consecrated  the  Magistri.  In  what  way  the  Bishops 
were  created,  does  not  appear:  but  they  could  be  installed  only  by  the  Magistri; 
and  afterwards  they  installed  the  Presbyters,  The  Bishops  seem  to  have  se- 
lected the  Deacons,  and  to  have  inducted  them  into  office.  Diverse  from  all 
these,  yet  doubtless  belonging  to  the  sacred  order,  were  the  Evangelists,  as  we 
may  call  them,  or  those  whose  office  it  was  to  extend  and  propagate  the  sect; 
but  what  title  the  Manichaeans  gave  to  them,  I  do  not  know.  They  were  the 
more  distinguished  among  the  Elect  for  talents,  ability,  and  zeal.  Says  Augus- 
tine, (loc.  cit  p.  13.):  Mittuntur  etiam  ipsi,  qui  videntur  idonei  ad  hunc  errorem, 
Tel  ubi  est,  sustentandum  et  augendum,  vel  ubi  non  est,  etiam  seminandum. 
The  electing  and  commissioning  of  them,  undoubtedly  belonged  to  the  head  of 
the  sect 

(3)  That  Manes  divided  the  members  of  his  community  into  two  classes, 
the  Elect  and  the  Auditors,  is  a  fact  well  known.  Says  Augustine,  (de  Haeres. 
c.  46.  p.  11.):  Electi  Manichaeorum  sanctius  vivunt  et  excellentius  Auditoribus 
suis.  Nam  his  duabus  professionibus,  hoc  est,  Electorum  et  Auditorum,  eccle- 
siam  suam  constare  voluerunt.  Some  suppose,  that  Manes  borrowed  this  classi- 
fication from  the  Pythagorean  school;  which  was  composed  of  the  McUhenuUici 
and  the  Acusmatici  (<l»oi/ff-/uarc»di),  the  former  corresponding  with  the  Elect,  and 
the  latter  with  the  Auditors.  I  am  persuaded  that  this  Persian,  who  was  doubt- 
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leas  ignorant  of  Pythagoras,  followed  in  this  matter  his  instractera,  the  Magi. 
Evhvlus,  in  his  history  of  Mithra,  (apud  Porphyriian  de  abstinentia  a  camibusi 
L.  iv.  }  16.  p.  165.)  besides  others,  testifies  that  the  Magi  were  distributed  into 
[p.  898.]  three  classes :  Primi  et  doctissimi  neque  edebant  anunalia,  neqne  neca- 
bant :  These  were  very  similar  to  the  Elect  among  the  Manichaeans.  Secondi 
ordinis  Magi  animantes  interficiebant  quidem,  sed  nullas  cicares :  That  is,  they 
slew  the  noxious  animals,  or  such  as  were  injurious  to  mankind,  but  spared  the 
useful  animals.  Nor  was  it  wholly  unlawful  for  the  Manichaean  Audilors  to 
slay  those  animals  which  endanger  the  lives  of  men,  such  as  serpents,  field-mice, 
and  scorpions:  these,  however,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Augustine,  (de 
moribus  Manichaeor.  L.  ii.  c  18.  tom.  L  p.  560.)  they  supposed  not  to  be  real 
animals,  but  to  originate  from  the  dead  bodies  of  men.  Tertii  generis  Manicktei 
{Magi  ?)  quaedam  quidem  animalia  edebant,  sed  non  omnia.  There  are  several 
things  which  go  to  show,  that  the  Manichaean  Auditors  were  also  forbidden  to 
eat  certain  animals. 

The  Elect,  as  Theodoret  testifies,  (Haeret.  Fubul.  L.  i.  c.  26.)  were  likewise 
called  r%K*loh  the  Perfect ;  because  they  appeared  to  obey  the  whole  of  the  law 
which  was  considered  aa  enjoined  by  Christ  And,  although  they  were  not  all 
priests,  yet  they  were  all  compared  to  the  Jewish  priests,  and  were  generally 
called  priests,  and  the  priestly  order.  Thus  Faustus,  (L.  zxx.  c.  1.  p.  316.): 
Nos  quidem  solum  in  plebe  sacerdotale  hominum  genus  censemus  a  camibus 
abstinere  debere.  Perhaps  Faustus  likewise  used  the  word  Fidelium ;  for  ilu- 
gustine  often  calls  them  fideUs :  e.  g.  (de  morib.  ecclesiae  cathol.  L.  L  c  35. 
p.  532.):  Nolite  dicere  catechumenis  uti  licere  conjugibus,  ./Eie^i^us  autem  non 
licere:  catechumenis  licere  habere  pecuniam,/(ieZi6t<5  autem  non  licere. — TS/rho, 
(in  the  Acta  Archelai, }  9.  p.  16.)  is  the  first  that  gives  the  appellation  Caiechn' 
mens  to  the  Auditors,  After  him,  Epvphanius  several  times  designates  them  by 
this  appellatibn.  But  some  learned  men  disapprove  the  term :  they  think  that 
the  term  Catechumens,  which  was  appropriate  to  Catholic  Christians,  is  indis- 
creetly applied  to  a  class  of  persons  very  different  from  Catechumefis,  But 
Tyrho,  and  those  who  followed  him,  committed  no  mistake.  For  Augustine^ 
once  himself  an  Auditor,  and  therefore  a  very  competent  witness,  informs  us 
that  the  title  of  Catechumens  was  applied,  even  among  the  Manichaeans,  to  the 
Auditors.  I  have  just  cited  from  him  a  passage  which  proves  it  But  I  will 
add  one  still  clearer  and  more  irrefragable,  (contra  Htteras  Petiliani,  Lb  lit  c.  17. 
p.  208,  209.) :  Nescit  (Petilianus,)  non  illic,  (among  Manichaeans,)  ita  appellari 
Catechumenos,  tanquam  eia  baptism  us  quandoque  debeatur,  (^for  Petilian  had 
supposed,  that  the  Manichaean  Catechumens,  like  those  of  other  Christians, 
were  to  be  baptized,)  sed  eos  hoe  vocari,  ^t  etiam  Auditores  vocaniur,  quod  vi- 
delicet tanquam  meliora  et  majora  praecepta  observare  non  possint,  quae  obser- 
vantur  ab  eis,  quos  Electorum  nomine  discernendos  et  honorandos  putant.— 
They  were  also  called  Seculars;  because  they  might  engage  in  secular  business, 
[p.  899.]  Faustus,  (L.  xvi.  c.  6.  p.  204.) :  Judaei  Christo  credere  non  poterant^ 
indifierentiam  docenti  ciborum,  et  a  suis  quidem  discipulis  (the  Electa)  omnia 
penitus  removenti,  ssecularibus  vero  (to  the  Auditors,)  vulgo  concedcnti  omnia 
quae  possent  edL 
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The  number  of  the  Elect  was  small.  It  would  appear  from  the  Acta  Arche^ 
lai,  Q  10.  p.  19.)  that  Maries  was  attended  by  only  seven:  Prnecipit  Electis  suis 
solis,  qui  non  sunt  amplius,  quam  septem  nnmero.  But  I  must  confess,  this  tes- 
timony appears  to  me  doubtful.  For  in  the  same  Ada,  a  little  after,  (}  12.  p.  23.) 
Atones  is  said  to  have  arrived,  adducen.s  aecum  juvenes  et  virgines  eicctos  ad 
viginti  duo  simul.  Besides,  it  is  beyond  all  controversy  that  Manes,  after  the 
example  of  Christ,  had  twelve  disciples  of  the  highest  order,  or  twelve  Apostles; 
and  these  were  undoubtedly  of  the  class  of  the  Elect,  I  suspect  that  the  seven, 
whom  Tyrbo  calls  Elect,  were  Magistri;  and  that  Manes,  oX  that  time,  could 
find  no  more  of  the  Elect  worthy  of  being  thus  promoted.  The  smnllne.98  of 
the  number  of  the  Elect  will  not  appear  strange,  to  one  who  considers  what  we 
have  frequently  shown,  that  the  Elect  were  obliged  to  lead  a  very  uncomfortable 
and  cheerless  life.  For  as  they  must  live  in  perfect  inactivity,  and  must  so  re- 
frain from  all  labor  and  business  as  not  even  to  pull  up  an  herb  or  pluck  an 
apple,  without  sinning ;  this  very  inactivity  was  more  painful  and  disagreeable 
than  the  most  busy  and  active  life.  They  were  prohibited  from  everything  that 
can  delight  the  senses,  exhilarate  the  mind,  or  give  pleasure  to  the  body,  except 
only  music.  In  part,  these  disagreeables  were  relieved  by  the  high  veneration 
in  which  they  were  held.  For  they  were  addressed,  as  Deities  are,  on  bended 
knees.  Thus  Augustine,  (Epist.  ccxxxvii.  ad  Deuterium,  tom.  ii.  p.  643.) ;  Au- 
ditores  qui  appellantur  apud  eos  et  carnibes  vcscuntur,  et  agros  colunt,  et,  si 
voluerint,  uxores  habent,  quorum  nihil  faciunt  qui  vocantur  Electi.  Sed  ipsi 
Auditores  ante  Electos  genua  figunt,  ut  eis  manus  supplicibus  imponantur,  non 
a  solis  presbyteris,  vel  episcopis  aut  diaconibus  eorum,  sed  a  quibuslibet  Electis. 
Therefore,  although  tlie  bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons,  were  higher  in  rank 
or  dignity,  yet  all  the  Elect  were  supposed  to  possess  equal  sanctity,  and  the 
power  of  conferring  celestial  gifts  on  the  Auditors,  As  they  were  entirely 
penniless,  and  could  neither  possess  anything  nor  supply  their  wants  by  labor, 
it  was  necessary  that  the  Auditors  should  furnish  them  with  salads,  potherbs, 
fruits,  melons,  bread,  &c.  for  their  sustenance ;  and  whoever  neglected  this  duty, 
was  deemed  guilty  of  atrocious  sin,  and  deserving  the  flames  of  hell.  And 
henee  the  Auditors  were  always  ready  and  willing  to  present  to  the  Elect  what- 
ever  they  needed ;  and  frequently  they  brought  to  them'  more  than  they  wanted. 
Says  Tyrbo,  (in  the  Acta  Archelai,  p.  16.):  Si  quid  optimum  eat  in  escis  (those, 
namely,  which  the  Elect  might  lawfully  eat,)  offerunt  illud  Electis.  But  this 
very  liberality  of  the  Auditors  frequently  became  onerous  to  the  Elect :  for, 
whatever  the  Auditors  presented  to  them,  was  considered  as  consecrated,  [p.  900.] 
and  therefore  could  neither  be  eaten  by  any  other  persons,  nor  be  thrown  away. 
And  hence  the  Elect  had  to  load  their  stomachs  immoderately,  whenever  a  large 
quantity  of  food  was  offered  them ;  or  the  boys  whom  they  had  under  instruc- 
tion, were  compelled  to  eat  what  their  masters  were  unable  to  consume.  Au- 
gustine,  (de  moribus  ecdes.  et  Manichseor.  L.  ii.  c  16.  p.  527.):  Quae  vobis 
quasi  purganda  afferuntur,  (Manes  supposed  some  portion  of  the  divine  and 
celestial  substance  was  combined  with  all  natural  objects ;  and  that  the  conti- 
nence, the  chastity,  and  the  sanctity  of  the  Elect,  caused  all  that  was  celestial 
and  divine  in  the  things  they  ate,  to  be  at  once  separated  from  sordid  matter, 
VOL.  n.  37 
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and  80  to  return  to  the  world  of  light  Therefore  Augustine  iays:)  C^nod  ei, 
quse  vobis  quasi  purganda  afferuntur  ad  epulas,  nefaa  pntatia,  m  qius  alios,  pne. 
ter  Electos,  ad  cibandam  tetigerit,  quantae  turpitudlnis  et  aliquando  aceleiia 
plenum  est !  Si  quidem  saepe  tarn  multa  dantur,  ut  consumi  facile  a  panels  hob 
poasint  Et  quoniam  sacrilegium  pntatur,  vel  aliis  dare  quod  redundat,  vel 
certe  abjicere,  in  magnas  contrudimini  cruditates,  totam  quod  datum  est  quasi 
purgare  cnpientes.  Jam  vero  distenti  et  prope  crepautes,  eos,  qui  sub  vestia 
discipline  sunt,  pueros  ad  devorandum  reliqua  crudeii  dominatione  compellitis: 
ita,  ut  cuidam  sit  Romse  objeetum,  quod  miseros  panrulog  cogendo  ad  vescendum 
tali  superstitione  necayerit  Quod  non  crederem,  nisi  scireni,  quantum  nefaa 
esse  arbitremini,  vel  aliis  haec  dare,  qui  Electi  non  sunt,  yel  eerta  projicienda 
enrare.  Unde  ilia  vescendi  necessitas  restat,  quae  ad  turpissimam  cruditatem 
paene  quotidie,  aliquando  tamen  potest  et  usque  ad  homicidium  pervenire.  This 
is  a  memorable  passage  on  several  accounts,  and  particularly  as  teaching  u% 
what  we  nowhere  else  Jeam,  that  the  Elect  occupied  themselves  to  some  extent 
in  teaching  and  training  up  boys.  These  boys,  undoubtedly,  were  devoted  by 
their  parents  to  the  mode  of  life  prescribed  to  the  Elect.  For  the  sanctity  of  the 
Elect  being  held  in  the  highest  estimatioh,  and  their  souls  being  supposed  to  go 
directly  to  the  celestial  world  on  leaving  the  body,  it  was  a  common  thing  for 
parents,  influenced  by  affection  and  superstition,  to  commit  their  children  to  the 
training  of  the  Etecty  so  that  they  might  become  habituated  to  their  harsh  and 
cheerless  mode  of  life,  and  be  imbued  with  sound  religious  knowledge.  And  if 
any  one  ask,  how  we  know  that  these  boys  were  consecrated  to  the  life  of  the 
Elect;  I  answer,  we  may  infer  it  from  the  nature  of  the  case.  These  boys  were 
compelled  to  eat  the  surplus  food  of  the  Elect :  but  no  one  of  the  profiuie  or 
the  Auditors  might  touch  the  food  that  had  been  presented  to  the  Elect :  there- 
fore these  boys  must  have  been  of  the  class  of  the  Electa  or  were  destined  to 
belong  to  that  order.  The  instruction  and  education  of  boys  not  aspiring  to 
the  highest  degree  of  sanctity,  was  deemed  beneath  the  dignity  of  such  very 
great  men,  and  was  therefore  intrusted  to  the  Auditors. — Before  the  Elect  ate 
the  bread  presented  to  them,  (and,  I  suppose,  it  was  the  same  if  other  food  was 
offered  them,)  they  called  both  God  and  men  to  witness,  that  they  had  no  con- 
cern with  the  sins  committed  in  the  production  of  that  bread.  For  the  Mani- 
[p.  901.]  chasans  believed,  that  those  who  till  the  groosd,  reap  the  corn,  grind 
it,  or  bake  the  bread,  commit  a  sin  not  unlike  homicide ;  because,  as  they  sup- 
posed, this  whole  material  universe  is  full  of  celestial  and  animated  matter. 
The  Elect  also  added  prayers  for  the  Auditors  who  presented  the  bread,  that 
God  would  pardon  the  sin  committed  in  making  the  bread.  This  custom  is 
mentioned  by  CyrUl  of  Jerusalem,  (Cateches.  vL  {  32.  p.  108.  edit.  Bened.)  Bat 
he  speaks  in  too  invidious  a  manner:  for  he  tells  us,  the  Elect  imprecated  curaes 
instead  of  blessings,  on  the  Auditors  who  presented  to  them  the  bread ;  nay, 
that  they  blasphemed  God  himself.  Now  this  is  in  itself  incredible,  and  it  is  at 
variance  with  the  fundamental  precepts  of  the  Manichaean  religion.  I  choose, 
therefore,  to  explain  the  subject  by  the  language  of  7^*^  0^  ^^®  ^^^  Arche- 
lai, }  9.  p.  16.)  with  whom  Epiphanius  and  IHtus  of  Bostra  agree:  Cum  volue- 
rint  manducare  panem,  orant  primo,  ista  dicentes  ad  panem:  Neque  ego  te 
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messai,  neqae  molui,  neque  tribnlavi,  nee  in  dibaoum  te  n)iai>  alius  te  fecit  el 
detalit  te  mihi,  ego  Innooenter  te  manduco.  £t  cum  intra  semetipsum  liaec 
dixerit,  respondit  ad  eum,  qui  ei  detnlit:  Oravi  pro  te,  et  ille  discedit  ita.  These 
things  were  superstitious;  but  they  will  be  readiiy  credited,  by  one  acquainted 
with  the  Manichaean  system.  After  eating,  tJie  EUci  again  prayed ;  and  then 
anointed  their  head  with  consecrated  oil,  for  the  purpose,  I  suppose,  of  expelling 
or  enervating  the  virus  of  the  evil  matter  combined  with  the  celestial  in  the 
food.  Says  Tyrboy  (loc.  cit  p.  19.) :  Praecipit  autem  (Manes)  Electis  suis  so- 
lis,  ut  cum  desinerint  manducantes,  orarent,  et  mitterent  oleum  super  caput  ex- 
orcidiatum,  invocatis  nominibus  pinrimis  (either  of  ^ons,  the  good  spirits,  or  of 
the  bad  ones,)  ad  confirmationem  fidei  hujus.  But  all  tills  pertained  to  the 
arcane  discipline:  hence,  7y-6o  adds:  Nomina  tamen  mihi  non  manifestaviti 
(^Tyrbo  being  only  an  AudUor^  soli  enim  Electi  his  utuntur  nominibus. 

The  Auditors  had  little  that  was  peculiar  in  their  mode  of  living.  Says  Au- 
gustine,  (contra  Faust.  L.  zx.  c.  23.  p.  248.) :  Cum  Auditores  vestri  et  uxores 
habeant,  et  filios,  quamvis  inviti,  suscipiant,  eisque  patrimonia  congerant  vel 
custodian t,  came  vescantur,  vinum  bibant,  lavent,  metant,  vindemient,  negoti- 
entur,  honores  pablicos  administreut,  vobiscum  tamen  eos,  non  cum  gentibus, 
compntatis.  But  this  liberty  was  circumscribed  by  some  limitations ;  neither 
was  everything  lawful  for  Manichaean  Auditors^  which  was  permitted  by  other 
Christians. — First :  Although  they  might  possess  houses  and  lands,  which  they 
received  by  inheritance  or  by  gift ;  yet,  to  build  houses,  or  to  labor  for  the  ac- 
quisition or  increase  of  property,  was  accounted  a  great  iniquity.  This  has 
been  already  shown.  The  poorer  a  person  was,  and  the  less  he  cared  about 
wealth,  the  more  happy  was  he  considered. — Secondly:  It  was  lawful  for  them 
to  eat  the  flesh  of  animals,  though  doubtless,  with  moderation :  but  to  kill  or 
slaughter  animals,  was  criminal.  The  reason  has  been  already  stated. — [p.  902.] 
Thirdly :  They  were  not  forbidden  to  marry :  but  they  were  instructed  by  their 
teachers,  to  avoid  as  far  as  possible  the  begetting  of  children.  Nearly  all  wri- 
ters '  on  their  affiiirs,  tax  them  with  this.  Thus  Tilus  of  Bostra,  EpiphaniiiSy 
Tkeodcrety  and  others ;  but  no  one  more  frequently,  or  more  expressly  and  ve- 
hemently, than  Augustine,  J  will  cite  some  of  his  most  noticeable  passages ; 
and  they  will  show  us,  what  precepts  they  gave  for  avoiding  the  procreation  of 
children.  The  first  is,  (de  Haeres.  c.  46.  p.  12,  13.)  :  Monent  Auditores  sues, 
si  utuntur  conjugibus,  conceptum  tamen  generationemque  devitent,  ne  divina 
substantia  vinculis  oarneia  ligetur  in  prole.  *  Another  is,  (contra  Faustum,  L. 
XXX.  c.  6.  p.  318.)  :  Vos  eum  praecipue  concubitum  detestamini,  qui  solus  hones- 
tus  et  conjugalis  est,  et  quem  matrimoniales  quoque  tabulae  prae  se  ger unt,  li- 
berorum  procreandorum  causs4 :  unde  vere  non  tam  concumbere,  quam  nubere 
prohibetis.  Concumbitnr  enim  etiam  causs&  libidinum,  nubitur  autem  non  nisi  (ili- 
orum.  A  third  passage  is,  (contra  Faust  L.  xxiL  c.  30.  p.  270.)  :  Perversa  lex 
Manichaeorum,  ne  Deus  eorum,  quem  ligatum  in  omnibus  seminibus  plangunt 
(that  Is,  soulSj  those  particles  of  the  divine  light  or  nature,)  in  conceptu  feminae 
arctius  colligetur,  prolem  ante  omnia  devitari  a  concumbentibus  jubet,  ut  Deus 
eorum  turpi  lapsu  potius  efinndatur,  quam  crudeli  nexu  vinciatur.  There  is  a 
passage  still  more  full  and  explicit,  (de  moribus  Manichaeor.  L.  iL  c  18.  p.  651.) : 
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Nonne  vos  estis,  (Manichaei,)  qui  filioa  gignere,  eo  quod  animae  li^ntur  in 
came,  gravias  putatis  case  peccatum,  quam  ipsum  concubitum?  Nonne  \on  ear 
tis,  qui  noH  (Auditores)  solebatis  monere,  ut,  quantum  fieri  posset,  observaremos 
tempus,  quo  ad  eonceptum  uiulier  post  gcnitalium  viscerum  purgationem  apti 
esset;  eoque  tempore  a  concubitu  temperaremus,  ne  carni  anima  inipltoaretur! 
Ex  quo  illud  sequitur,  ut  non  liberorum  procreandorum  causs&,  sed  situindae 
libidinis  habere  conjugem  ccnseatis.  Whatever  some  learned  men,  the  advocates 
of  the  Mauichae^ins,  may  say  on  this  subject,  1  can  never  persuade  ray  sol  f  that 
Augustine  has  fabriated  all  these  charges  unjustly  ;  and  especially,  as  he  is  sup- 
ported by  other  writers,  and  by  the  primary  doctrines  of  the  sect.  Yet  Augus- 
tine himself  acknowledges,  that  the  procreation  of  children  was  tolerated  among 
the  Manichaeans,  and  that  no  penalties  were  inflicted  on  the  fat  hens  and  mo- 
thers :  but  stiii  he  maintains,  that  it  was  necessity  that  directed  this  lenity,  and 
that  their  doctrines  condemned  it.  He  says,  (contra  Faust.  L.  xxx,  c.  6.  p.  318.) : 
Nee  idco  vos  dicatis  prohibere  (legilimaie  marriage;  which  Avgiistine  bad 
charged  upon  them,)  quia  multos  vestros  Auditores  in  hoc  (in  avoiding  the  pro- 
creation of  children,)  obedire  nolentes  vel  non  valentes  8alv&  amiciti&  toleratisi 
Illud  enim  habetis  in  doetrina  vestri  erroris,  hoc  in  necessitate  societati^— 
Fourthly :  The  Auditors  were  not  required  to  observe  so  many  fasts  and  vigib 
as  the  Elexit :  only  on  Sund:iys  or  Lord's  Days,  all  food  and  drink  were  strictly 
forbidden,  to  them  as  well  as  to  the  Elect.  I  have  already  cited  a  passage  from 
[p.  903.]  Augustine  on  this  subject :  and  I  will  now  add  another,  which  has  not 
been  noticed,  (Epistle  xxxv.  c.  12.  torn.  ii.  p.  60.)  From  this  wc  lenrn,  first, 
the  severity  of  this  fast:  Toto  (enim)  die  Dominico  usque  ad  medium  noctis, 
vel  etiam  usque  ad  diluculuro,  reficere  corpora  non  curabant :  and  then  also  the 
sanctity  of  this  fast :  Impiissimi  Manichnei  jejunia  diei  Dominicae  non  aliqna 
necessitate  occurrente  peragere,  sed  quasi  sacra  solennitate  statuta  dogmatizare 
coeperunt,  et  innotuerunt  populis  Christiania. — ^None  of  the  ancients  has  ac- 
quainted us  with  any  other  rules  obligatory  on  the  Auditors^  except  those  of 
kneeling  before  the  Elecly  feeding  them,  and  paying  them  reverence. 

§  LVI.  The  Sect  of  the  Hieracites.  The  Manichaeans  were 
early  divided  into  several  sects :  which  is  by  no  means  strange, 
considering  how  many  of  their  doctrines  were  vaguely  stated. 
Among  these  sects,  many  esteem  that  to  be  one^  which  was  suo- 
oessfally  founded  in  Egypt  by  Uierax  or  Hieracas^  an  Egyptian 
of  Leonto,  a  learned  man  and  a  great  writer,  near  the  close  of 
the  century.  But  this  opinion  is  not  supported  by  competent 
testimony,  nor  by  valid  arguments.  For  although  Ilierax^ 
equally  with  ifanes,  opposed  marriages,  and  enjoined  on  his  fol- 
lowers a  severe  code  of  morals,  and  perhaps  also  believed  that 
the  source  of  all  evil  propensities  and  sins  is  to  be  found  in  mat 
ter  or  the  body ;  yet  in  other  respects  he  differed  widely  from 
Manes:  nor  is  there  any  testimony  that  he  approved  the  funda- 
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mental  principles  which  are  the  basis  of  the  Manichaean  re- 
ligion. (*) 

(1)  Hierax,  or  as  some  call  him  Hieracas,  was  not  the  least  among  those 
who,  in  this  century,  disquieted  the  church  with  new  opinions.  For,  near  the 
close  of  the  century,  he  founded  a  very  considerable  sect  in  Egypt,  which  con- 
tinued after  his  death  ;  yet,  as  Epiphanius  expressly  states,  (}  3.  p.  714.)  it  gra* 
dually  receded,  as  is  common,  from  the  severity  prescribed  by  the  founder. 
Nearly  all  we  know,  at  this  day,  respecting  the  man  or  his  opinions,  is  derived 
from  Epiphanius ;  whose  liaeresis  LX  VIL  is  that  of  the  Hieraciles.  From 
him,  Avgusline  and  the  other  historians  of  the  sectn,  derive  all  thot  they  recount 
to  us  respect! njjr  the  Hieraciles,  What  we  can  learn  from  others,  adds  very  lit- 
tle to  our  knowledge,  and  perhaps  does  not  all  relate  to  this  llierax.  The  man 
was  a  native  Egyptian  of  the  town  of  Leonto :  he  was  well  versed  in  the  Gre- 
cian sciences,  especially  in  medicine,  and  was  well  acquainted  with  the  polite 
learning  and  literature  of  both  tiie  Greeks  aud  the  Egyptians:  and  his  life  and 
habits,  as  Epiphanius^  his  adversary,  testifies,  (}  1.  p.  710.)  ^aa  plane  [p.  904.] 
admirabiiis:  6y*f  Ifxn-xnxrii  aS  d^Kiivu.  The  sanctity  of  his  life  so  captiv:ited 
the  Egyptian  Monks,  that  many  of  them  joined  his  sect.  By  occupation,  he  was 
a  book  maker ;  that  is,  he  wrote  elegantly  in  both  the  Grecian  and  the  Egyptian 
characters,  and  obtained  his  living  by  transcribing  books.  Says  Epiphanius^ 
(loc.  cit.  \  3.  p.  712.)  :  *£<»£  rh  if^ifai,  Zs  trtxtura  UaXXiy^atu.  KaWiyfd^os  yhf  h. 
Ad  obitum  usque  libros  descripsit ;  calligraphns  enim  seu  librarius  erat.  He 
lived  to  a  great  age,  and  was  vigorous  when  over  ninety  years  old.  He  wrote 
many  books,  especially  commentaries  on  the  books  of  the  Bible,  and  in  parti- 
cular  a  History  of  the  Creation  of  the  World,  or  of  the  six  day's  work  of  God< 
He  also  composed  and  published  some  hymns. 

Venerable  as  he  was  for  his  mode  of  life,  his  temperance,  his  chastity,  and 
bis  piety,  he  nevertheless  deviated  in  many  things  from  other  christians,  as 
Eprphanius  expressly  states.  Yet  Epiphanius  mentions  and  refutes  only  a  few 
of  his  opinions ;  and  he  is  wholly  silent  as  to  the  sources  from  which  those 
very  base  doctrines,  as  he  terms  them,  flowed.  Yet  that  the  errors  assailed  by 
Epiphanius,  were  only  consequences  from  otiier  and  more  general  notions  or 
principles,  is  manifest.  It  is  very  embarrassing,  that  the  early  writers  on  the 
affairs  of  christians,  state  only  some  portion  of  the  doctrines  advanced  by  the  re- 
ligious innovators ;  and  that  they  give  no  account  of  the  coherency  of  those 
doctrines,  and  of  the  sources  from  which  they  originated.  And  hence  the  true 
import  of  the  errors  mentioned,  cannot  bo  accurately  determined  or  estimated ; 
and  learned  men  may,  with  no  little  plausibility,  either  censure  or  excuse  the 
authors  of  those  errors.  And  hence  the  writers  who  treat  of  the  Hieraciles  are, 
one  and  all,  sterile  and  dry.  Most  of  them  merely  state,  that  Hierax  condemn- 
ed marriages,  and  denied  the  resurrection  of  our  bodies.  And  as  Manes  also 
held  these  errors,  some  confidentially  affirm,  that  Hierax  was  one  of  the  early 
disciples  of  Manes,  But  I  apprehend,  something  more  may  be  said,  and  that 
the  alledged  Manichaeism  of  the  Hieraciles  may  be  completely  disproved. 

I.  Those  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  which  Christians  regarded 
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divine,  Hierax  also  received ;  and  on  some  of  them  lie  wrote  expoutions.  This 
is  expressly  stated  by  his  adversary,  Epipkanius;  who  adds,  that  he  was  well 
acquainted  with  both  Testaments.  But  his  regard  for  the  sacred  books  was 
tarnished  by  two  errors.  For,  firsts  in  addition  to  the  sacred  volume  which  all 
Christians  revere,  he  appears  to  have  regarded  some  other  books  also  as  divine, 
and  books  written  by  fallible  men.  For  this  we  have  the  testimony  of  Ejtu 
jihanius^  a  competent  witness  in  the  case.  He  not  only  tells  us  that  Hiarax^  in 
support  of  his  error  concerning  the  Holy  Spirit,  (of  which  we  shall  speak  here- 
after,) placed  special  reliance  on  a  passage  from  a  book  called  the  Ascension  cf 
[p.  905.]  Isaiah ;  but  also  quotes  the  passage  of  that  book,  ({  3.  p.  712.)  which 
is  evidence,  among  other  facts,  that  Epiphanius  actually  saw  and  read  the 
books  of  Hierax.  Of  this  book,  the  Ascension  of  Isaiah,  Jo.  Alb.  Fabrieius 
treats,  (in  his  Codex  Pseudepigraphus  Vet  Test  tom.  I.  p.  1086,  &c.) — Se- 
condly,  abandoning  the  literal  sense  of  the  holy  scriptures,  and  following  the 
example  of  Origen,  Hierax  converted  the  historical  narrations  into  moral  fables 
and  allegories.  See  Epiphanius^  (loc.  cit  \  3.  p.  712.)  This  method  of  inter- 
preting or  rather  perverting  the  sacred  books,  doubtless  afforded  him  a  very 
convenient  refuge  against  all  the  texts  and  arguments  from  the  scriptures,  in 
opposition  to  his  views :  and  perhaps  also,  it  gave  rise  to  some  of  his  errors. 
He  may  have  been  a  disciple  of  Origen, — As  Hierax  held  the  Old  Testament 
to  be  equally  inspired  with  the  New,  it  is  evident  that  he  had  nothing  in  com- 
mon wiUi  Manes ;  who  maintained  that  the  entire  Old  Testament  was  the  work 
of  the  Prince  of  darkness,  and  Moses  a  legate  of  the  evil  demon ;  while  Hierax 
venerated  Moses  as  a  prophet  of  the  most  high  God,  according  to  Epiphanius^ 
(loc.  cit }  1.  p.  710.)  Manes  also  taught  that  the  New  Testament  is  either  false- 
ly ascribed  to  the  Apostles  of  Jesus  Christ,  or  is  entirely  corrupted  and  vitiat- 
ed. But  here  some  learned  men  bring  forward  Aihanasiits^  who  wrote,  they 
say,  (in  his  Sermo  contra  omnes  htereses, }.  9.  Opp.  tom.  ii.  p.  233.  Edit  Bened.) 
that  Hierax,  equally  with  Manes^  discarded  the  Old  Testament  For,  disput- 
ing with  Hierax  respecting  marriage,  he  introduces  Hierax  as  saying :  'AAA*  n 
Uyitiy  •ri  ev  /ix«A(a(  1*117  xaSaitkv  (/cad-))»jiv).  Quid  vero  dicls?  Vetus  testamen- 
tum  non  admitto.  But  these  learned  men  here  err,  through  ignorance  of  the 
system  of  Hierax.  The  sense  of  the  passage  is ;  I  do  not  admit  the  arguments 
or  dicta  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  this  debate  about  marriage.  Aihanasius  had 
proved  the  divine  origin  of  marriage  from  the  Old  Testament^  and  particularly 
from  the  history  of  Adam  and  Eve.  But  Hierax  conceded,  as  we  shall  soon 
learn,  that  under  the  Old  Testament,  marriage  was  allowed  to  all ;  but  he  con- 
tended, that  JeRus  Christ,  the  giver  of  a  more  perfect  law,  had  abolished  this 
liberty  of  marriage.  He  therefore  replied  to  his  antagonist :  Your  arguments 
from  the  Old  Testament,  in  this  matter,  prove  nothing.  But  there  are  other 
proofs,  besides  those  already  stated,  from  which  it  appears  that  Hierax  detract- 
ed nothing  from  the  divinity  of  the  Old  Testament  He  wrote  expositions  of 
some  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  in  particular,  a  very  copious  ex- 
planation of  the  history  of  the  creation,  or  of  the  six  day*s  work.  And  who  will 
believe,  that  a  man  would  voluntarily  expend  so  much  labor  in  explaining  a 
book  which  he  despised  and  rejected  ?    Moreover  he  taught,  that  Melchizedek 
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was  the  Holy  Spirit.    He  therefore  did  not  deny  the  divine  inspiration  of  that 
book  of  Moses  which  contains  the  history  of  Melchizedek. 

II.  Respecting  God,  and  the  three  persons  in  one  God,  Hierax  was  sound 
and  orthodox ;  as  Epiphanius  cle-arly  teaches,  (}  2.  p.  721.)  :  De  Patre,  [p.  906.] 
Filio  et  Spiritu  sancto  non  eadem,  quae  Origenes,  sentit :  quin  potius  et  a  Patre 
Filium  revere  genitum,  et  Spiritum  sanctum  credit  a  Patre  procedere. — But 
here  again  some  learned  men  think  to  detract  from  his  fame.  For  they  find, 
(npud  Epiphaniuniy  Hseres.  Ixix.  Arianor.  {  7.  p.  733 :  and,  apud  Athanasium  de 
duabus  Synodis,{  15.  Opp.  tom,  i.  P.  iL  p.  728 :  and,  apud  Hilarium  de  Trinitate 
L.  vl  \  6.  Opp.  p.  881.)  an  Epistle  of  Artui  to  Alexander  the  bishop  of  Alexan- 
dria, in  which  he  says  that  Hierax  maintained,  that  the  Son  of  God  is,  as  it  were, 
lucernam  e  lucernft:  xup^iroy  dird  k^x'^v.  aut  lampadem  in  duas  partes  divisam  : 
wf  Xa/A^afa  kit  ^uo>  And  he  adds,  tliat  this  idea  of  the  generation  of  Christ  was 
publicly  refuted  and  condemned  by  Alexander.  And  hence  the^e  learned  men 
do  not  hesitate,  to  place  Hierax  among  those  who  debased  the  doctrine  of  the 
eternal  generation  of  the  Son  from  the  Father,  by  unsuitable  and  improper 
comparisons.  But,  as  no  other  one  of  the  ancients  has  accused  Hierax  of  any 
error,  in  regard  to  tlie  doctrine  of  three  persons  in  one  God;  and,  on  the 
contrary,  as  Epiphanius  declares  his  opinions  concerning  God  to  have  been 
sound ;  il  appears  to  me  doubtful,  whether  it  w^as  our  Hierax^  or  another  of  the 
same  name,  that  believed  as  Arius  states,  respecting  the  generation  of  the  Son 
of  God.  The  name  Hierax  or  Hieracas  was  very  common  in  Egypt,  as  might 
be  rthown  from  Athmasius  and  others ;  and  therefore,  it  might  be,  that  somo 
presbyter  at  Alexandria  bearing  this  name,  used  the  above  comparison. 

III.  However  this  may  be,  it  appears,  that  Hierax  deviated  somewhat  from 
the  common  opinions  of  Christians  respecting  the  Holy  Spirit.  Epiphanius^ 
(loc.  cit.  }  3.  p.  711,)  says,  that  Hierax,  de  Spiritu  sancto  fusissimam  disputatio- 
nem  instituere,  multasque  nugas  proferre :  ToXXa  ^xuafCiv  mfi  -mZ  iyUv  rvtu/uaros. 
From  this  it  may  be  inferred  that  he  erred  in  more  than  one  respect,  in  regard 
to  tlie  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  And  yet  Epiphanius^  (both  here,  nnd  Hierea. 
Iv.  Melchisedecianor.  {  6.  p.  472.)  mentions  only  one  of  his  false  notions ;  name- 
ly,  that  Melchizedek  the  king  of  Salem,  who  blessed  Abraham,  was  the  Holy 
Spirit.  This  opinion  Hierax  proved,  or  rather,  stupidly  attempted  to  prove, 
from  Rom.  viii.  26.  Hebr,  vii.  3.  and  from  the  Ascension  of  Isaiah.  It  was  easy 
for  Epiphanius  to  refute  these  arguments :  and  yet  the  chief  proof  he  employs, 
in  regard  to  both  passages,  appears  to  me  not  entirely  unexceptionable.  If,  says 
he,  Melchizedek  was  the  Holy  Spirit,  then  the  Holy  Spirit  undoubtedly  assum- 
ed human  nature ;  for  Melchizedek  was  a  man.  But  how  absurd  is  such  a  sup- 
position :  for  where  was  the  mother  of  the  Holy  Spirit  ?  It  is  therefore  false, 
that  Melchizedek  was  the  Holy  Spirit.  In  reasoning  in  this  manner,  Epipha- 
nius forgets  what  he  Iiad  before  told  us,  that  Hierax,  after  the  example  of  Ori- 
gen,  disregarding  the  literal  sense,  changed  the  sacred  history  into  an  allegory. 
Undoubtedly,  therefore,  he  maintxdned  that  the  history  of  Melchizedek,  [p.  907.] 
is  not  an  account  of  actual  occurrences,  but  only  a  sort  of  picture  of  the  bless- 
ings with  which  the  Holy  Spirit  enrichea  men ;  and  that  Abraham  represents  all 
saints  and  devout  persona. 
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IV.  The  office  of  Christ,  he  placed  especially  in  the  promulgation  of  a  new 
lawj  more  strict  and  more  perfect  than  that  of  Moses.  This,  perliaps,  was  the 
greatest  of  nil  his  errors.  Epiphanius,  (loc.  ciU  {  1.  p.  710.)  clearly  shows  us, 
that  he  so  thought;  as  we  shall  soon  demonstrate.  Nor  will  it  be  unreasonable 
to  suppose,  especially  if  we  consider  his  doctrine  respecting  the  salvation  of  in- 
fants, which  will  soon  be  brought  forward,  that  he  wholly  denied  the  expiation 
of  our  sins  by  the  deaih  and  obedience  of  the  Saviour;  and  that  he  made  the 
endeavors  o{  men  to  repress  the  evil  instincts  of  nature,  the  ground  of  eternal 
salvation.  How  widely  such  opinions  differ  from  those  taught  in  the  New  IVs- 
tament,  is  manifest.  And  yet  no  one  either  of  the  ancients  or  the  moderns  has 
noticed  this  the  worst  of  all  the  errors  of  Hierax. 

V.  Regarding  this  opinion  as  true  and  undeniable,  he  concluded  that  Jesus 
Christ  interdicted  to  his  followers  marriages,  fiesh  and  wine,  and  enjoined  a  life 
void  of  all  pleasures.  According  to  Epiphanius^  Q  1.  p.  710.)  he  thus  reason- 
ed:  Jesus  Christ  introduced  a  new  and  more  perfect  law.  But,  if  we  except 
c(»ntinence  only,  every  thing  that  Christ  commands,  was  also  required  in  the 
Old  Testament.  Therefore,  unless  we  would  believe  that  Christ  introduced 
nothing  new,  we  must  believe  that  he  prohibited  marriage,  &c. :  Quid  verbum 
novi  praedicare,  aut  quod  egregium  facinus  moliri  voluit  (Christus)  ?  Si  Dei 
timorem  dixeris,  hoc  jam  lex  ipsa  continebat.  Si  invidiam,  avaritiam,  injustitiam 
damnasse  dicas ;  haec  omnia  Veteri  Testamento  comprchensa  sunt.  Superest 
ergo,  id  ut  unum  efficere  voluerit,  ut  continentiam  praedicaret  in  mundo,  ac  sibi 
ipsi  castimoninm  deligeret — Here  again,  we  perceive  a  wide  difference  between 
Manes  and  Hierax,  For  the  latter  conceded,  that  the  law  of  Moses  was  divine 
and  full  of  good  precepts,  although  in  a  few  things  less  perfect  than  the  law  of 
Christ ;  but  tiie  former  declared  the  law  of  Moses  to  have  been  ordained  by  the 
Prince  of  darkness.  Moreover,  it  was  for  very  far  different  reasons  that  Manes 
prohibited  marriage,  and  the  use  of  flesh  and  wine. 

VI.  So  then,  Hierax  taught,  that  marriage  was  abolished  by  Jesus  Christ 
He  admitted,  that  marriages  were  lawful  under  the  Old  Testament;  as  Epipha- 

nius  expressly  states  repeatedly,  Q  1  and  6.  p.  710.  714.)     But  he  tells  us,  that  | 

Jesus  Christ,  the  author  of  a  holier  and  better  law,  has  abrogated  the  liberty  to 
marry.  And  hence,  as  Epiphanius  says,  (}  2.  p.  711.):  Neminem  in  gregem 
suum  admittebat.,  nisi  virgo  esset,  aut  Monachus,  aut  continens  (i>«^dTj>f,)  aut 
vidua.  But  his  followers,  whether  by  his  permission  and  authority,  or  from 
their  own  choice,  I  know  not;  Mulieres  contubernales  {trvyttTaxrcvs  yvfainag) 
[p.  908.]  secum  habebant,  quas  ad  quotidianum  duntaxat  mini.sterium  se  adhibere  i 

gloriabantur.  See  Epiphanius^  (loc.  cit.  j  8.  p.  716.) — Did  Hierax  then  teach, 
that  our  Saviour  absolutely  forbid  marriage?  And  did  he  therefore  believe,  that 
no  married  person  can  attain  eternal  salvation?  Thus  all,  I  perceive,  explain  his 
views.  And  it  must  be  confessed,  that  the  ancient  writers,  especially  Epipha^ 
nius  and  Alhanasius,  speak  as  if  this  were  true.  Says  Alhanasius^  (Oratio  con- 
tra omnes  haereses,  {  9.  tom.  ii.  p.  266.):  Td»  dvonrof  xal  drv^ia-rarov  'U^axSv^ 
dd-iTi??  rdv  y&fACf.  Insanum  et  infelicissimum  Hieracam  virginitatem  extoUere, 
nuptiasque  aspernari.  And  Epiphanius,  (loc.  cit }  1.  p.  710.)  says,  that  Hierax 
denied:  Hominem  conjugio  vinctum  coeleste  regnum  consequi  posse. — But  I  j 
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anppose,  that  no  one  of  the  ancient  heretics,  who  were  hostile  to  marriages,  was 
80  infatuated  aa  to  maintain,  that  marriages  are  absolately  prohibited :  I  imagine 
rather,  that  they  all  merely  recommended  celibacy,  as  a  state  more  perfect  and 
more  pleasing  to  God.  No  one  ever  entertained  a  worse  or  a  more  degrading 
opinion  of  matrimony  than  Manes;  for  he  pronouncud  it  a  device  of  the  Prince 
of  darkness,  for  detaining  wretched  souls  in  the  prison  of  bodies.  And  yet  he 
could  see,  that  nature  is  more  powerful  than  regulations  and  comrainations;  and 
therefore  he  permitted  the  common  people  to  marry.  And  that  our  Ilierax  did 
the  same  thing,  and  that  the  reports  of  his  abhorrence  of  matrimony  must  not 
be  understood  strictly,  I  am  led  to  believe,  by  the  very  Epiphanius  whom  those 
follow,  who  tell  us  that  Hierax  excluded  all  married  persons  from  the  kingdom 
of  heaven.  For  Epiphanius  telU  us,  (}  2.  p.  710, 711.)  that  when  some  persona 
quoted  the  language  of  Paul,  1  Cor.  vii.  3.  {To  avoid  fomicalion,  let  every  man 
hate  his  own  wife,)  in  opposition  to  the  opinion  of  Hierax  respecting  marriage, 

Hierax  replied:  'Ov»  iTaivaJK  fnvX  ydfAOf  /uir&  tm?  ttaf^uffiavy  dXX2k  TUfx^eLTra^tawy 

ttA  fAM  its  TTifiTTdv  SXt^fof  If* T £9- 8^9' If .  NoH  laudat  Paulus  post  ndventum  Do- 
mini conjugium,  sed  tollerandum  putat,  ne  majus  in  exitium  praecipites  ruant 
homines.  Now  what  can  be  plainer?  Hierax  did  not  condemn  matrimony  ab- 
solutely ;  but,  on  the  authority  of  Paul,  he  supposed  it  should  be  tolerated,  on 
account  of  the  infirmity  of  nature.  His  company  therefore  was,  perhaps,  in 
this  respect,  like  the  Manichsean  community.  Those  who  aimed  at  the  highest 
degree  of  sanctity,  and  wished  their  souls  to  go  to  heaven  immediately  on  leaving 
the  body,  lived  in  celibacy ;  while  others,  whom  the  fear  of  purgation  after 
death  did  not  so  much  ten-ify,  were  allowed  to  obey  the  instincts  of  nature. 
Perhaps  also^ — and  this  is  the  more  probable  supposition, — Hierax  did  not  so 
much  aim  to  found  a  sect,  as  to  establish  a  religious  association  or  order,  like 
those  of  our  Monks,  into  which  he  received  none  but  unmarried  persons. 
Other  Christians  he  accounted,  indeed,  as  brethren,  and  allowed  to  live 
in  their  own  way;  but  he  considered  them  farther  removed  from  eternal 
felicity.  Yet,  whatever  may  have  been  his  inBtitution,  it  appears  that  [p.  909.] 
those  err,  who  suppose  he  absolutely  cut  off  from  everlasting  bliss,  all  married 
persons. 

VII.  This  error  of  Hierax,  respecting  marriage,  if  I  do  not  mistake,  produced 
that  opinion  respecting  Paradise,  which  Epiphanius  thus  censures  in  him, 
(J  2.  p.  711.):  'Ow  no-TK/fi  /i  Ti/roj  rafcJ'ua-cf  hrai  dio^^-tirdv.  Paradisum  porro 
sensibilem  estte  non  putat.  This  is  obscure :  but  as  he  adds,  that  Origen  held 
the  same  opinion,  the  meaning  must  be,  that  Hierax  considered  as  mystical,  or 
turned  into  a  sacred  allegorical  fable,  the  narrative  of  Moses  respecting  our  hrat 
parents.  Paradise,  and  the  state  of  innocence.  From  the  reasoning  of  Athana^ 
sius  against  him,  (contra  omnes  Christianos, }  9.  p.  235.)  I  perceive,  that  his  op- 
posers  urged  the  history  of  our  first  parents,  in  refutation  of  his  error  respecting 
the  excellence  and  sanctity  of  celibacy.  Hierax  believed,  that  marriage  was  al- 
lowed, indiscriminately,  under  the  Old  Testament ;  but  that  it  was  otherwise 
under  the  New  Testament^  that  Jesus  Christ  did  not  sanction  marriage,  but  only 
tolerated  it  in  the  more  imbecile ;  that  he  forbid  it  to  such  aa  wished  to  be  ad- 
admitted  to  the  inheritance  of  the  life  to  come,  immediately  after  death.    To 
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confnte  this  opinion  of  Hierax^  the  Christians  of  more  comet  Tiews  derired  an 
aigument  from  the  history  of  oar  first  parents  in  Paradise.  Grod  himself  joined 
the  first  human  being^s  in  the  bonds  of  marriage  in  Paradise.  And  can  you  then 
snppose,  that  Christ  has  prohibited,  what  God  himself  approved  and  institnted! 
To  parry  this  argument,  Hierax  denied  that  the  account  given  of  Paradise  was 
truly  a  history.  And  as,  like  Origeriy  he  was  very  fond  of  allegories,  and  there- 
fore obscured  the  history  of  the  creation,  or  of  the  six  days  work,  witii  very 
ftimsff  dlUgarie9  {yaniuimis  aUegorus^)  as  Epipkardui  expressly  states,  ({  3. 
p.  712.)  can  any  think  it  strange,  tiiat  he  should  treat  the  history  of  Paradise  in 
the  aame  manner  t 

Vni.  He  not  only  exhibited  a  severe  mode  of  life,  abstaining  from  all  ani- 
mal food  and  from  wine,  but  he  also  directed  his  followers  to  live  in  the  same 
austere  manner.  See  EpiphankLS^  (loc  cit  {  3.  p.  712.) — But  that  this  mode 
of  life,  like  his  rule  respecting  marriage,  was  not  imposed  on  all  his  disciples, 
but  only  on  the  more  perfect,  I  think  we  may  learn  from  Epipkdxmus,  who 

says:    '^f^'^^X'"^    ^    roAXol    ^    durtip    w   fAirixourt    r«5y    dXvd'Owr    dt/rih    r«v 

^iyfuiarot  MuUi  eorum,  qui  sectam  illins  vere  et  ex  animo  profitentur,  ab  ani- 
matis  abstinent  If  only  many  of  his  true  disciples  lived  on  herbs,  fruits,  and 
pulse ;  the  inference  is,  that  the  rigid  abstinence  from  all  flesh  and  Mdne,  was 
prescribed  only  for  those  who  could  endure  it 

IX.  He  denied  the  resurrection  of  the  bodies  of  the  dead :  and  to  elude  the 
force  of  the  passages  of  Holy  Scripture,  which  promise  a  renewed  life  to 
deceased  bodies,  he  maintained  that  those  texts  referred  to  the  soul.  Says 
[p.  910.]  E^fhamusy  (}  2.  p.  711.)  he  affirmed:  Solas  animas  resurgere,  et 
spiritualem  nescio  quam  fabulam  contexit:  ^Kwiirrairn  uK.f&9  xi^ii  iwirrmrn  A 
rwr  'i'^x^^*  *''^  rFiv/uariftif  ripa  fia-xmf  fAv^ohoyUv,  He,  therefore,  undoubt- 
edly, supposed  the  resurrection  to  be  the  illnmination  and  renovation  of  souls; 
which  the  sacred  writers  often  compare  with  a  restoration  to  life.  Nor  is  such 
an  opinion  surprising,  in  a  man  inflamed  with  the  love  of  allegories,  and 
disregarding  the  proper  import  of  scripture  language. — How  Hierax  was 
lead  into  this  error,  Epiphanius  has  not  told  us.  Perhaps  his  fondness  for 
allegories  produced  it:  but  more  probably,  he  believed,  with  Manes  and 
others,  that  matter  is  in  itself  evil,  and  that  the  fountain  of  all  depravity  is 
situated  in  the  body ;  whence  it  would  follow,  that  the  body  is  the  prison  of 
the  soul. 

X.  Hierax  excluded  from  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  all  infants  dying  before 
they  came  to  the  use  of  reason,  on  the  ground  that  rewards  are  due  only  to 
those  who  have  combatted  legitimately  against  their  bodies  and  the  force  of 
their  lusts.  See  Ejnphaniusy  (}  2.  p.  711.  and  \  4.  p.  713.)— This  dogma  of 
Hierax^  and  the  ground  of  it,  afford  strong  and  just  suspicion,  tiiat  he 
embraced  corrupt  opinions  respecting  the  redemption  and  satisfaction  for 
sin  by  Jesus  Christ;  and  that  he  supposed,  eternal  life  is  to  be  obtained, 
not  so  much  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  as  by  one's  own  efforts  to  overcome 
the  depravity  of  nature,  or  the  commotions  of  the  body  and  the  senses.  For, 
if  ch^dren,  dying  before  the  use  of  reason,  faQ  of  salvation,  because  they 
have  not  conflicted,  or  have  not,  by  reason,  overcome  the  incitements  to  sin; 
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it  follows,  that  those  who  attain  to  salvation,  are  crowned  solely  beeanse 
they  resisted  strenuously  their  natural  propensities.  But  the  sterility  and 
indiscretion  of  Epiphanius^  who  expatiates  largely  upon  doctrines  imper- 
fectly and  cloudily  explained,  prevent  our  forming  a  just  estimate  of  this 
opinion  of  HUerax. 


SRI)  OF  THB  TRIBD  CEKTUBT. 
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THE 

ECCLESIASTICAL    HISTORY 


OF  THE 


FOURTH  CENTURY. 


§    I.    Attempts  of  the  Pagan  Priests  to  get  op  a  new  persecntioB* 

At  the  commencement  of  the  fourth  century  after  the  birth  of 
the  Savior  of  mankind,  the  Eoman  empire  was  under  the  govern- 
ment of  four  sovereigns ;  of  whom  the  two  highest  in  rank, 
Diocletian  and  Maodmianus  HercuUus^  were  called  Augusti,  and  the 
two  lower  in  rank,  Constantius  Chhrus  and  Maximianus  Galerius^ 
were  called  Gesars  ;  but  each  of  them  had  supreme  power  over 
the  province  allotted  to  him.  Under  these  four  Emperors,  the 
state  of  the  christian  community,  as  well  as  that  of  the  common- 
wealth, was  quite  flourishing.  For  the  chief  of  the  Augusti, 
Diocletian^  although  superstitious  and  an  assiduous  worshipper  of 
the  Gods,  yet  harbored  no  ill  will  against  the  Christians ;  and  the 
first  of  the  Cesars,  Constantius  Chlorus^  was  averse  to  the  pagan 
religion,  followed  reason  as  his  religious  guide,  was  friendly  to 
the  Christians,  and  preferred  them  before  the  idolaters.  Nor  did 
the  future  portend  any  worse  condition  of  the  church :  but  ra- 
ther, it  was  to  be  expected,  that  Christianity  would  soon  gain  the 
ascendancy  in  the  Roman  empire,  or  at  least  obtain  as  much  in- 
fluence and  reputation  as  the  old  superstition.  The  friends  of 
paganism,  particularly  the  priests,  perceiving  the  danger,  exerted 
themselves  to  the  utmost  to  raise  a  new  persecution  against  the 
Christians,  who  then  felt  themselves  too  secure:  and,  by  fictitious 
oracles  and  other  frauds,  they  labored  especially  to  excite  Diocle- 
iian^  whom  they  knew  to  be  timid  and  credulous,  to  enact  laws 
against  the  Christians.^) 

(1)  Eusebius  (Hist  Eccles.  L.  viil  c.  1.  p.  291.)  eloquently  describes  the 
flourishing  state  of  the  christian  community,  at  the  beginning  of  this  century 
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before  the  rise  of  the  Diocletian  persecution;  and  also  the  security  felt  [p.  912.] 
by  the  chri^stians  in  consequence  of  their  prosperity^  and  their  vices  and  conten- 
tions.    The  palaces  of  the  Emperors  were  full  of  Christians,  and  no  one  hindered 
their  freely  professing  and  worshipping  Christ  without  any  fear.     Some  of  them 
were  selected  for  confidential  friends  of  the  Emperors,  the  governors  of  pro- 
vinces, magistrate;!,  and  military  commnnders.     And  tlie  bishops  and  ministers 
of  religion  were  treated  with  great  respect,  even  by  those  who  preferred  the 
ancient  religion  before  that  of  Christ.     A  vast  multitude  of  people,  continually, 
every   where,  abandoning  the  Gods,  made  profession   of  Christ  ianity.    And 
ht'iicc,  in  all  the  cities,  large  and  spncious  buildings  were  erected,  in  which  the 
people  publicly  assembled  for  religious  worship.     So  that  there  remained  but 
one  thing  to  be  desired  by  the  Christians,  namely,  that  one  or  more  of  the  Em- 
perors might  embrace  their  religion;  of  which  the  consequence  would   un* 
doubtedly  be,  that  the  worship  of  the  Gods  would  become  prostrate,  in  a  great 
part  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  the  Christian  religion  might  contest  with  the 
pagan  for  the  preeminence.    And  the  state  of  the  empire  at  that  time,  afforded 
the  observing  not  a  little  hope,  that  the  desires  of  Christians  would  not  be  dis. 
appointed.    Diocletian,  although  timid  and  immoderately  addicted  to  supersti- 
tion, was  yet  averse  from  blood  and  slaughter ;  and  he  had  Christians  among 
his  familiar  friends,  who,  understanding  well  the  genius  and  character  of  the 
man,  might  perhaps,  if  no  obstacle  was  raised,  withdraw  the  manageable  man 
from  his  idolatry.    Besides,  Prisca  the  Emperor's  wife,  had  renounced  the  wor- 
ship of  the  Gods,  and  privately  joined  the  Christian  church.     And  Conslanlius 
Chlonis^  his  colleague,  who  ruled  over  Spain,  Gaul  and  Britain,  was  a  semi- 
Christian,  and  favored  the  Christians  to  the  utmost  of  his  power.    And  his  sou 
Constantiney  who  afterwards  obtained  the  appellation  of  the  Grealy  a  youth  en- 
dowed with  extraordinary  powers  of  mind  and  genius,  and  admired  equally  by 
the  people  and  the  soldiers,  was  living  very  hononibly  in  the  court  of  Diocletian, 
with  the  highest  and  most  certain  prospect  of  attaining  to  tiie  rank  of  an  Em- 
peror.   Being  the  child  of  a  father,  who  was  the  worehipper  of  the  one  God, 
and  the  friend  of  Christians,  and  of  a  Christian  mother,  Helena^  he  had  un- 
doubtedly received  from  his  parents  a  hatred  of  superstition,  and  kind  feelings 
towards  Christians  and  Christian  worship;  and  although  he  did  not  publicly 
profess  Christ,  he  doubtless  showed  by  his  conduct,  what  would  take  place  if 
he  obtained  supreme  power.    I  have  pronounced  Helena,  the  mother  of  Con- 
stant! ne  the  Great,  a   Christian :  for  I  do  not  hesitate  to  admit  as  true,  what 
Theodoret  states,  (Hist.  Eccles.  L.  i.  c.  17.)  that  she  instilled  into  her  son  the 
elements  of  piety.    From  this  opinion  I  am  not  induced  to  recede,  by  a  passage 
in  Eusebius,  (de  vita  Constantini,  L.  iii.  c.  47.  p.  606.)  from  which  learned  men 
would  prove,  that  he  converted  her  from  the  worship  of  the  Gods  to  the  Chris- 
tian religion.     For  that  passage  may  very  suitibly  be  understood  of  his  inspir- 
ing her  with  a  desire  to  manifest,  by  actions  and  various  works,  her  piety  to- 
wards God.     Maximianus  Oalerius,  the  last  of  the  Emperors,  was  indeed  un- 
friendly to  the  Christians  ;  but,  being  the  son-in-law  of  Diocletian,  he  [p.  913.] 
had  a  wife,  Valeria,  who  followed  the  pious  example  of  her  mother  Prisca,  and 
was  averse  from  the  worship  of  imaginary  Deities.    The  state  of  the  Roman 
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commonwealth,  at  the  commencement  of  this  centniy,  was  therefore  such,  as  to 
indicate  a  great  religious  change,  and  vast  accessions  to  the  Christian  cause,  as 
near  at  hand.  Situated  as  the  three  imperial  courts  then  were,  a  slight  unfore- 
seen occurrence  might  divest  the  priests  and  worshippers  of  the  Gods  of  a  large 
part  of  their  honors  and  emoluments,  and  place  the  Christian  religion  on  the 
throne.  As  this  danger  was  much  better  understood  by  the  pontifis  of  the 
Gods  and  the  friends  of  the  ancient  religion,  than  it  can  be  by  us  with  the  few 
and  dubious  monuments  before  us,  who  can  wonder,  that  they  exerted  all  their 
diligence  and  cunning  to  avert  that  danger?  But,  for  their  own  preservation 
and  that  of  their  Deities,  it  was  necessary,  that  a  persecution  more  violent  than 
any  of  the  preceding  and  more  pernicious  to  the  Christians,  should  be  got  up 
by  the  authority  not  merely  of  one  but  of  all  the  Emperors,  and  should  extend 
through  all  the  Roman  provinces:  for  the  persecutions  under  the  former  Empe- 
rors were  only  partial  tempests,  of  short  continuance  or  limited  extent;  or  they 
were  so  obstructed  in  various  ways,  that,  though  not  a  little  afflictive  to  the 
Christian  cause,  they  did  not  destroy  its  vital  energies.  Yet  it  was  a  very  diffi- 
cult business,  which  necessity  compelled  the  patrons  of  the  Gods  to  undertake. 
For  they  had  to  act  upon  a  man  sluggish,  timid,  encompassed  by  Christians, 
and  of  a  disposition  by  no  means  cruel,  averse  from  shedding  blood,  and  fond 
of  peace  and  quietude :  for,  that  such  was  Diocletian^  both  his  actions  and  the 
testimony  of  the  ancients  show.  But  as  he  was  both  credulous  and  supersti- 
tious, they  concluded  to  terrify  him  with  fictitious  oracles,  omens,  and  other  ar- 
tifices ;  and  thus  to  obtain  from  him  by/ear,  what  they  could  not  accomplish  by 
arguments.  History  acquaints  us  with  two  of  their  artifices ;  which  demonstrate 
the  fears  of  the  priests  as  well  as  their  malice  and  cunning.  One  of  them  is 
stated  by  a  very  distinguished  and  trust-worthy  witness,  the  Emperor  Constant 
tine  the  Great,  in  his  public  letter  to  the  provincials  of  the  East,  (apud  Eusebi" 
urn  de  vita  Constantini  L.  ii.  c.  60,  61.  p.  467.)  It  was  reported  to  the  Empe- 
ror, that  Apollo  had  compkined, — not  through  the  priest  by  whom  he  usually 
gave  forth  his  oracles,  but  personally,  by  a  mournful  voice  issuing  from  a 
cavern,  Obstare  sibi  justos  viros  in  terra  degentes,  quo  minus  vera  praediceret, 
atque  idcirco  falsa  ex  tripode  oracula  reddi.  Diocletian^  when  informed  of  this 
oracle,  at  once  anxiously  enquired  of  the  courtiers  about  him,  who  were  those 
just  persons,  whom  Apollo  accused.  And  some  of  the  sacrificers  or  priests  of 
the  Gods,  being  present,  instantly  replied,  that  they  were  the  Christians.  On 
hearing  this,  the  Emperor  was  in  a  rage,  and  forthwith  decided,  that  severe  laws 
should  be  issued  against  the  Christians,  and  that  their  religion  should  be  extir- 
[p.  914.]  pated.  But  soon  after,  being  an  unstable  man,  and  perhaps  being  pa- 
cified by  his  wife  and  christian  friends,  he  abandoned  his  designs  and  returned 
again  to  a  state  of  tranquillity. — Of  the  reality  of  the  occurrence,  there  can  be 
no  doubt ;  for  Constaniine  was  himself  present  at  the  time,  and  he  affirms  on 
oath,  or  calls  God  to  witness,  that  he  speaks  the  truth :  Te  testem  appello. 
Dens  altisime. — ^This  oracle,  it  is  manifest,  was  a  fabrication  of  the  priests  of 
Apollo  :  and  it  obviously  had  a  twofold  object  In  the  first  place,  the  Chris- 
tians, in  order  to  convert  the  idol  worshippers  to  wisdom,  demonstrated  the 
falsehood  and  equivocation  of  the  oracles  uttered  by  the  Gods ;  and  thence  they 
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inferred,  that  the  Deities  worshipped  by  the  pagans,  were  unreal  beings.  And 
it  is  well  known,  that  the  priests  defended  the  truth  and  sanctity  of  the  pagan 
religion  by  divination ;  and  therefore,  if  this  argument  were  overthrown,  the 
ehief  prop  and  support  of  the  popular  religion  was  removed.  And  perhaps  the 
Christians  who  were  the  ministers  and  friends  of  the  Emperor,  had  assailed  the 
superstition  of  IHocletian  himself  by  arguments  from  the  vanity  and  falsity  of 
divination  and  oracles.  The  fact  alleged,  the  priests  could  not  deny :  for  they 
were  daily  confounded  by  examples  of  the  flexible,  false,  and  dubious  oracles. 
And  hence  they  only  attempted  to  account  for  the  fact,  that  the  Gods  no  longer 
relieved,  as  formerly,  the  anxieties  of  those  who  consulted  them,  vdth  clear  and 
certain  responses.  And  honest  ApoUo  himself  acknowledged,  that  being  hard 
pressed  by  the  Christians,  his  oracles  had  failed  of  late :  but  he  charged  the 
blame  on  the^i^  or  the  Christians,  who  withstood  his  power  of  divination.— 
But  whatever  construction  we  put  upon  it,  the  response  was  not  only  a  stupid 
but  a  hazardous  one :  for  the  Emperor  might  infer  from  it,  that  the  Christians' 
God,  and  Christians  themselves,  were  more  powerful  than  Apollo.  Yet  with 
such  a  man  as  Diocletian,  imbecile,  sluggish,  and  superstitions,  this  was  a  grave 
and  important  matter. — The  epithet  Just,  given  by  Apollo  to  Christians  in  the 
oracle,  was  not  a  commendation,  as  some  learned  men  have  supposed.  For 
who  ever  praises  his  enemies  ?  It  was  rather  a  reproach.  And  Apollo  denomi- 
nates those  the  just^  who  vainly  and  falsely  boast  of  their  justice,  who  without 
any  reason  pretend  to  be  more  just  than  others,  and  who  maintained  that  the 
whole  worship  of  God  is  summed  up  in  righteousness,  and  therefore  contemned 
the  sacrifices,  the  ceremonies  of  their  ancestors,  and  the  public  religious  rites. — 
With  this  first  object  of  the  oracle  under  consideration,  another  was  very  closely 
connected.  By  this  oracle,  the  priests  wished  to  stimulate  the  Emperor  to  put 
an  end  to  the  peace  of  the  Christians,  and  to  induce  him  to  enact  severe  laws 
against  them. — This  event  occurred,  undoubtedly,  in  the  year  302,  or  the  year 
before  the  persecution. 

A  little  afterward,  another  plot  of  the  same  character,  occurred  in  the  East 
Of  this  we  have  an  account  in  LactarUius,  (Institut.  divinar.  L.  iv.  c.  27.  p.  393. 
edit  Heumann.)  and  in  the  work  generally  ascribed  to  LactaniiuSy  (de  mortibus 
persequutor.  c.  10.  p.  943.)  In  the  year  302,  while  Diocletian  was  in  the  [p.  915.] 
East,  as  his  fears  led  him  to  inquire  into  future  events,  he  sacrificed  sheep,  and 
searched  in  their  livers  for  indications  of  coming  events,  according  to  the  rules 
of  hamspicy.  The  haruspices,  cunning  and  crafty  men,  pretended  not  to  find 
the  usual  signs  in  the  entrails,  and  frequently  repeated  their  sacrifices.  After 
several  fruitless  researches,  the  master  of  the  haruspices  said :  Idcirco  non  res- 
poiidere  sacra,  (that  is,  the  reason  why  future  events  could  not  be  divined  by 
the  entrails  of  the  sheep,  was)  quod  rebus  divinis  profani  homines  (thus  the  im- 
postor  designated  the  christians,)  interessent  For  among  the  ministers  and 
friends  of  the  Emperor,  who,  according  to  the  rules  of  their  station,  followed 
him  into  the  temple,  and  attended  him  while  sacrificing,  there  were  many  Chris- 
tians. LactantiiLS  believed,  that  here  was  a  miracle ;  for  the  Christians  who  atr 
tended  on  the  sacrificing  Emperor,  he  says :  Immortals  signum  (the  sign  of  the 
eross,)  firontibus  suis  imposuisse ;  hoc  facto,  daemones  fugatos  et  sacra  turbata 
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esee.  Many  of  the  moderns  follow  the  jadg^ment  of  LactarUua.  And  that  le 
should  attribute  to  the  cross  the  power  of  chasing  away  demons,  and  should 
consider  haruspicy  an  invention  of  the  Devil  for  deluding  mortals,  I  do  not  much 
wonder :  but  when  I  see  men  of  our  own  age,  and  not  destitute  of  learning, 
agreeing  with  him,  and  entertaining  no  doubts  that  the  haruspiees  did  foretell  fa- 
ture  occurrences  by  the  entrails  of  sacrificed  animals,  and  that  the  sign  of  the 
cross  could  frustrate  this  sort  of  divination,  I  am  at  a  loss  what  to  say.  It  is 
very  manifest,  that  the  haruspiees  wished  to  terrify  the  timid  and  superstitious 
Emperor,  who  was  contlnunliy  surrounded  by  Christians;  and  they  pretended, 
that  the  business  of  divination  failed  of  success,  as  Apollo  had  already  declared, 
because  Christians  were  present;  and  their  aim  was,  to  stimulate  the  Emperor, 
who  was  eager  to  know  future  events,  to  drive  Christiana  from  his  court,  and 
subject  them  to  persecution.  Besides,  the  soothsayers,  the  diviners,  the  augurs 
and  the  haruspiees,  as  appears  from  many  examples,  could  not  easily  pracUce 
tlieir  futile  arts  in  the  presence  of  Christians,  who,  as  they  were  aware,  could 
see  through  their  tricks,  and  were  ready  to  expose  them. — This  new  fraud  of 
the  priestd  was  more  successful  than  the  former :  for  Diocletian,  boiling  with 
indignation,  as  Lalantius  states :  Non  eos  (tantum,)  qui  sacris  miniatrabant,  sed 
(etiam)  universos,  qui  in  palatio  erant,  sacrificare  jubebat,etineos,  si  detrectaa- 
eeiit,  verberibas  animadverti,  etiam  milites  cogi  ad  sacrificia,  datis  ad  praepositos 
litteris,  praecipiebat,  ut  qui  non  paruissent,  militia  solverentur.  But,  as  the  Empe- 
ror was  unstable,  and  not  of  a  cruel  character,  this  fit  of  rage  also  soon  cooled  down. 

§  II.  Maximianas  Galcrias  moves  Diocletian  to  commence  Pei* 
socntion,  A.  i>.  303.  As  these  artifices  produced  little  eflFect,  the 
priests  used  Maximianus  Oalerius^  a  man  naturally  cruel,  pround, 
superstitious,  barbarous,  and  hostile  to  the  Christians,  for  inflam- 
ing the  mind  of  his  father-in-law  against  the  Christians,  And 
[p.  916.]  this  high  patron  of  the  sinking  cause  of  the  Gods,  seems 
to  have  been  found  ready  at  hand,  rather  than  sought  for,  by 
the  anxious  ministers  of  the  Gods.  For  his  own  rough  and  furi- 
ous temperament^  which  delighted  ,in  nothing  but  war,  and  his 
mother's  extravagant  devotion  to  the  Gods  and  to  the  priests, 
and  that  lust  of  power  with  which  he  burned,  sufficiently 
prompted  him  to  extirpate  a  class  of  people  opposed  to  his  de- 
sires and  purposes.  He  therefore  did  not  cease  to  urge  and  im- 
portune Diocletian^  then  residing  at  Nicomedia,  till  he  finally  ob- 
tained from  him,  in  the  year  303,  an  edict,  by  which  the  temples 
of  the  Christians  throughout  the  Eoman  empire  were  to  be  de- 
molished, their  sacred  books  to  be  burned,  and  Christians  them- 
selves to  be  deprived  of  all  their  civil  privileges  and  honors.(*) 
This  first  edict,  although  it  spared  the  lives  of  the  Christians,  yet 
caused  the  destruction  of  many,  who  refused  to  deliver  up  to  the 
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magistrates  the  sacred  boobs,  the  Airnitore  of  the  temples  and  the 
treasures  (of  the  churches,)  as  the  imperial  law  demanded.  And 
yet  many,  even  among  the  bishops  and  clergy,  to  save  their  lives 
obeyed  the  commands  of  the  Emperor,  and  gave  up  the  books  in 
their  hands  and  the  sacred  utensils ;  and  these  persons,  who  sup- 
posed themselves  guilty  of  only  a  slight  fault,  were  considered . 
by  the  more  resolute  Christians  as  having  committed  sacrilege, 
and  were  therefore  reproachfully  denominated  !rraditors.(^ 

(1)  Thifl  most  bloody  of  all  the  penecutions  against  the  Chriatians,  a  per* 
secution  of  ten  years  continuance,  has  been  called  the  persecution  of  Diode* 
tian  ;  but  it  might  more  properly  be  called  the  persecution  of  MaximiatL  For 
although  Diocletian,  being  deceived  by  the  fWtuds  of  the  priests,  inflicted  some 
injuries  on  the  Christians  resident  at  court,  or  attached  to  the  camps,  and  also 
subsequently  enacted  laws  adverse  to  them ;  yet  it  is  certain,  that  the  principal 
author  of  this  calamity  was  his  son-in-law,  JAaximiama  OaierhUi — a  man  of 
low  birth,  agrestic,  distinguished  for  nothing  but  military  bravery,  and  friendly 
to  none  but  soldiers, — ^who  extorted  from  his  unwillmg  and  reluctating  father* 
in-law  the  edicts  destructive  to  the  Christiana.  It  is  true  that  Diocletian,  on 
occasion  of  two  conflagrations  in  the  palace  at  Nicomedia,  came  down  upon  the 
Christians  of  that  city,  in  his  first  law  against  Christians.  But  those  who  at> 
tentively  inspect  this  furious  attack  upon  ,them  by  the  personal  direction  of  the 
Emperor,  will  perceive  that  the  Christians  were  arraigned  before  a  court  and 
punished  as  incendiaries^  or  not  on  religious  grounds,  but  as  perpetrators  of  an 
alledged  crime.  And  hence  this  calamity,  though  interwoven  with  the  great  tnu 
gedy,  should  be  considered  as  a  distinct  and  separate  act  I  may  add,  that  in 
less  than  two  years  from  the  commencement  of  the  persecution,  Diocletian 
relinquished  the  imperial  power,  and  retired  to  private  life ;  whence  it  [p.  917.] 
is  clear  that  the  {greatest  part  of  the  persecution,  or  that  decreed  and  inflicted 
on  Christians  during  the  eight  following  years,  w  not  attributable  to  him.  And 
lastly,  Maximian  himself,  in  the  edict  by  which,  a  little  before  his  death,  he  re> 
stored  peace  to  the  Christians,  confesses  that  he  himself  moved  the  persecution. 
See  EusebiuSy  (Histor.  Eccles.  L.  viii.  c  17.  p.  316.)  and  LactardiuSt  (de  mortibua 
persequutor.  c.  34.  p.  984.  edit  Heumann.) 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  pagan  priests,  who  had  in  vain  attempted  to 
stimulate  Diocletian  to  attack  the  Christians,  were  the  principal  authors  and  in^ 
stigators  of  this  bloody  persecution  by  Maximian^  a  barbarous  man,  and  igno- 
rant of  eveiything  except  military  affiiirs,  and  of  course  both  superstitious  and 
cruel.  And  men  like  him,  attached  to  nothing  but  lust  and  war,  usually  care 
little  about  religion  and  sacred  things.  Yet  such  persons,  chiefly  occupied  with 
lust  and  war,  if  their  passions  are  roused  by  cunning  men,  can  readily  engage 
in  tiie  most  unjust  and  cruel  projects ;  and  can  persevere  in  prosecuting  them, 
if  there  are  causes  which  confirm  and  strengthen  their  unrighteous  plans  and 
purposes.  Maximian  himself,  in  his  edkt  in  &vor  of  the  Christians  just  men- 
tioned, states,  that  attachment  to  the  religion  hoiided  d«wn  from  the  aneieiitai 
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mm  ft  reaaon  why  he  assailed  the  Chriatiana,  the  followen  of  «  new  KBgioD. 
He  aaya :  Volaeramoa  antehac  juzta  le^es  veterea  et  pablicam  disciplinam  Ro- 
manoram  cuncta  corrigere,  atque  id  providere,  at  etiam  Christiani,  qui  parentum 
BQorum  reliquerant  aectam,  ad  bonaa  mentea  redirent  I  have  no  doubt,  that  he 
wrote  thia  in  Bineerity :  but  undoubtedly,  this  zeal  for  the  Romish  superstttion, 
in  a  num  caring  only  for  the  body  and  disregarding  the  soul,  would  have  been 
alaggiah  and  inefficient,  if  it  had  not  been  excited  and  inflamed  by  the  priesta. 
— But  the  prieata  were  aided  by  the  querulouanesa  of  hia  mother,  Aomu/to, 
whose  influence  with  her  son  waa  very  great.  She  was,  mulier  admodnm  snper- 
stitiosa,  aa  LactarUias  aaya,  (de  mortibua  persequutor.  c.  11.  p.  944.)  and  when 
she  had  conceived  hatred  againat  the  Christians,  Filium  non  minus  auperstitio- 
aum  querelia  muliebribua  ad  tollendoa  hominea  incitabat.  The  cause  of  her 
hatred  to  the  Christiana,  LacUaUius  tells  us,  waa  thia :  She  offered  sacrifices  al- 
most every  day,  and  then  held  feaata  upon  the  meata  aacrificed  and  presented  to 
the  Goda.  But  the  Christians  would  not  attend  those  feasta ;  nor  could  they 
do  it,  consistently  with  their  principles.  It  ia  presumeable,  that  this  undoubt- 
edly proud  woman  regarded  thia  conduct  aa  disrespectful  to  herself.  But  be- 
sides this  reason,  I  apprehend,  another  may  be  gathered  out  of  Laciantius, 
although  it  is  not  expressly  stated.  He  tells  us  that  Romulia,  Deorum  monti- 
urn  cultricem  fuiaae ;  i.  e.  that  she  worshipped  the  Deities  supposed  by  the  Ro- 
mans to  preside  over  mountains.  Now  the  Christians  of  that  age,  aa  much  aa 
possible,  chose  to  erect  their  sacred  edificea  on  mountaina  and  elevated  places, 
[p.  918.]  The  Christian  temple  at  Nicomedia,on  which  the  persecution  first  com- 
menced and  which  was  deatroyed  by  command  of  the  Emperor  before  it  waa  com- 
pleted, waa  situated  on  a  mountain :  In  alto  conatituta  ecclesia,  ex  palatio  (Impe- 
ratoria)  videbatur ;  ^ys  Lactantius,  (loc.  cit.  c.  12.  p.  947.)  And  at  Carthage  also, 
A8  we  have  seen  in  another  place,  there  was  a  christian  church  built  on  a  moun- 
tain. I  therefore  suspect,  that  this  woman  regarded  the  christian  temple  on  the 
mountain  aa  highly  injurioua  to  those  Gods  whom  she  honored ;  and  on  thia 
account,  she  besought  her  son  with  tears  and  entreaties  to  suppress  this  re- 
proach to  the  Goda.  This  conjecture  is  strengthened  by  the  consideration,  that 
she  and  her  son  were  undoubtedly  then  living  at  Nicomedia,  in  the  imperial 
palace,  and  of  course  had  the  Christians*  temple  continually  before  their  eyea. 
— ^This  ground  for  persecuting  the  Christians,  is  dishonorable  to  Maximian; 
but  in  the  edict  already  twice  mentioned,  he  states  another  reason  rather  more  ho- 
norable and  not  improbable ;  which  it  is  strange  that  no  one  has  mentioned  when 
treating  on  this  subject.  For  he  says,  that  he  aaaailed  the  Christians  because 
they  had  departed  from  the  religion  of  their  anceators,  and  had  become  split 
into  various  sects  and  parties,  differing  in  opinion  and  practice.  Siquidem  qua^ 
dam  ratione  tanta  eosdem  Christianos  voluntaa  invaaisset,  et  tanta  stultitia  oo- 
cupasset,  ut  non  ilia  veterum  instituta  sequerentur,  quae  forsitan  primi  parentea 
eorundem  conatituerant,  sed  pro  arbitrio  suo,  atque  ut  hisdem  erat  libitum,  ita 
sibimet  leges  facerent,  quas  observarent,  et  per  diversa  (loca)  varies  populos 
congregarent:  (i.  e.  and  formed  various  sects  and  churches  in  divers  places.  £«- 
sebius  correctly  apprehended  the  meaning  of  the  Emperor,  and  expressed  it  in 
his  Greek  version  of  the  edict :  (Hist  Eccles.  L.  viii.  c  17.)  Maximian  there- 
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fore  distinctly  charged  upon  the  Christiane : — I.  That  the  religion  of  Christians 
in  that  age  differed  essentially  from  the  first  or  primitive  Christianity,  establish- 
ed by  their  progenitors. — 11.  That  in  the  primitive  religion  of  Christians,  the 
institutions  of  the  Romans  and  other  nations  were  nndoabtedly  retained  and 
approved :  that  is,  that  the  worship  of  inferior  Deities  or  Gods,  to  whom  the  su- 
preme Deity  committed  the  government  of  the  world,  was  not  rejected  or  die. 
approved  by  the  author  and  head  of  this  religion. — ^III.  But  that  the  later 
Christians  had  abandoned  that  first  law  of  their  religion,  and  had  substituted  in 
place  of  it  new  regulations. — ^IV.  And  hence  various  sects,  holding  very  diffe- 
rent opinions,  had  arisen  among  them,  in  the  several  provincesof  the  Roman 
empire.  This  reason  for  the  persecution  was  unquestionably  suggested  to  the 
Emperor,  who  was  wholly  ignorant  of  such  matters,  by  those  Platonic  philoso- 
phers, hostile  to  the  Christians,  some  of  whom  were  called  to  that  council  at 
the  court  of  Nicomedia,  which  deliberated  on  the  subject  of  crushing  and  des- 
troying the  Christians.  For  these  philosophers,  as  appears  from  credible  testi- 
mony elsewhere  adduced,  wished  to  make  out,  that  the  later  Christians  had 
corrupted  the  religion  taught  by  Christ,  and  had  swerved  from  the  injunctiona 
of  their  roaster:  That  Jesus  Christ  sought  indeed  to  correct  certain  &ults  [p.  919.] 
and  imperfections  in  the  ancient  religions,  to  restore  the  knowledge  and  worship 
of  the  supreme  Deity,  which  had  been  obscured  and  almost  extinguished  by  the 
worship  of  the  Gods,  and  to  abrogate  some  useless  and  superstitious  ceremonies; 
but  he  by  no  means  wished  to  subvert  the  most  ancient  religion,  or  the  worship 
and  honors  of  the  ministers  of  divine  providence,  that  is,  of  the  inferior  Deities  who 
presided  over  nations  and  departments  of  nature :  for  nature  itself  and  right  reason 
taught  us,  that  some  honor  or  worship,  though  much  less  than  to  the  supreme 
Deity,  ought  to  be  paid  to  those  exalted  Beings  whom  God  employed  in  the 
government  of  human  affairs :  And  although  the  priests  and  the  people  went 
too  far  in  this  matter,  and  transferred  the  ministers  of  God  into  Gods,  yet  the 
thing  itself,  if  restored  to  its  primitive  integrity,  could  by  no  means  be  con- 
demned or  disapproved :  And  that  the  Christians,  as  they  had  departed  from  the 
intentions  and  precepts  of  their  master  in  this  as  well  as  other  things,  so  they 
sought  wholly  to  subvert  all  the  institutions  of  the  ancients  and  the  worship  ot 
the  Gods,  and  even  wished  to  have  Christ  worshipped  as  a  God,  although  he 
never  arrogated  to  himself  divine  honors :  That  having  thus  changed  the  origin, 
nal  laws  of  Christ,  it  followed  as  a  necessary  consequence,  that  the  Christians 
became  divided  into  various  mutually  hostile  sects.  Such  were  the  common 
sentiments  of  Ammonius  and  most  of  his  followers :  and  they  undoubtedly 
brought  them  forward,  to  fix  the  fluctuating  and  hesitating  mind  of  Diocletian, 
and  to  induce  him  to  enact  laws  against  the  Christians.  And  they  said  it  was 
right,  that  the  Christiana,  who,  as  Maximanian  says,  Parentum  suorum  sectam 
reliquerant,  should  be  compelled — not  indeed  by  capital  punishments,  yet  by 
severe  laws, — ^to  return  back  to  their  ancient  religion :  which  if  they  should  do, 
all  disputes  respecting  the  Gods  and  religious  subjects  would  be  at  an  end.— 
Lastly,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  if  we  consider  the  conduct  of  Maximian  and 
the  state  of  the  republic  at  that  time,  that  polUical  reasons  also  conduced  to  re- 
commend the  war  upon  the  Christians:  and  these,  perhaps,  had  more  influence 
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on  the  mind  of  jlfartmum,  than  the  exbortBllons  of  the  prieeta,  the  entreaties  of 
his  mother,  or  the  reasonings  of  the  phiiosophera.  Being  inflated  with  pride 
and  the  last  of  dominion^ — ^for  he  ridieoloasly  wished  to  be  thought  procreated 
by  the  God  Mars ;  (See  Lactaniius,  loe.  dt  c.  9.  p.  943 :  Victor,  Epitome  c  36.) 
— lie  could  brook  neither  a  soperior  nor  an  equal,  but  wished  to  dethrone  the 
other  Emperors,  and  to  rule  the  Roman  empire  alone.  It  is  well  Icnovm  that 
two  years  after  the  perseeotion  commenced^  he  deprived  both  his  father-in-b« 
and  Maximiamu  Heradeus  of  the  imperial  dignity.  Bnt  the  Christians  appear- 
ed to  stand  in  the  way  of  his  ambition.  For  they  were  completely  devoted  to 
Constaniius  Chlonu  and  his  very  promising  son  Camiantine,  both  of  whom 
greatly  favored  the  Christian  worship  and  cared  little  for  the  Gods ;  and  under 
their  government,  the  Christians  hoped  to  enjoy  happy  time&  And  henoe  it 
was  easily  foreseen,  that  the  Christuins  would  take  arms,  and  wonkl  vigoroaaly 
[p.  920.]  defend  their  protectors  if  any  attempt  were  made  either  to  exclude  then 
ttom  the  throne  or  to  crush  them  by  war.  But  Maximitm,  the  youngest  of  the 
Emperors,  could  not  hope  to  become  lord  of  the  whole  empire,  except  by  the 
extermination  of  CoMtantius  and  his  son.  And,  therefore,  to  prevent  the  ocevr* 
rence  of  a  dubious  civil  war,  in  which  the  Christians  would  combat  for  Oofulsii- 
tius  and  his  son,  and  the  worshippers  of  the  Gods  for  Jlfajrimasii,  it  seemed 
necessary  to  weaken  the  very  considerable  power  and  resources  of  the  Chris- 
tians, and,  if  possible,  to  exterminate  their  religion,  before  the  contest  for  supr^ 
macy  in  the  republic  was  commenced. 

Moved  by  such  considerations,  in  the  year  303,  Maximian  proceeded  to 
Nicomedis,  the  capitol  of  Bithynia,  whither  Dioektian  had  retired  on  coming 
from  the  East,  for  the  purpose  of  persuading  his  father-in-law  to  enter  into  a 
public  and  formal  war  against  the  Christians.  On  this  subject,  there  was,  be- 
tween the  father-in-law  and  the  son-in-law,  strong  opposition  both  of  feelings 
and  opinions.  Diocletian,  indeed,  conceded  to  his  son-in-law,  that  Christians 
might  be  excluded  fh>m  the  palace  and  the  army,  and  that  all  the  attendants  on 
the  palace  and  the  soldiers  should  be  compelled  to  sacrifice  to  the  Gods;  but  he 
refused  to  issue  public  laws  against  the  Christians,  and  especially  to  inflict  on 
them  capital  punishments.  Says  LaetantiuSf  (ioc.  cit  c  11.  p.  945.):  Ostendebat 
quam  pemicioBum  esset,  inquietari  orbem  terra,  fundi  sangninem  multorum. 
Satis  esse,  si  palatinos  tantum  et  milites  ab  ea  religione  prohiberet  But  this 
moderation  would  not  comport  at  all  vrith  the  designs  of  Afoxtmian.  He  wished 
to  reign  sole  Emperor;  and  of  this  he  could  have  no  hopes,  if  the  Christians 
were  spared.  He  therefore  urged,  that  public  laws  should  be  enacted  sgainst  all 
Christians  throughout  the  Roman  empire ;  and  that  they,  who — sacrificio  re- 
pugnassent,  vivos  cremandos  esse.  The  sooner  to  accomplish  his  designs,  and 
wholly  overthrow  the  Christian  community  at  once,  he  was  disposed  to  proceed, 
not  as  in  the  former  persecutions,  which  sought  gradually  to  overcome  the 
minds  of  Christians  by  exhortations,  menaces,  imprisonments,  tortures,  confis- 
cations of  goods,  banishments,  dtc.  but  to  adopt  a  more  summary  process,  and 
decree  that  those  who  refused  to  offer  sacrifices,  should  forthwith  be  put  to 
death  with  all  manner  of  tortures.  If  this  cruel  counsel  had  prevailed,  a  very 
grievous  wound  would  unquestionably  have  been  inflicted  on  the  Christiaa 
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Bat  XKocMuM  eonld  not  be  indnoed  to  aaaent  to  it  After  TariooB  db- 
eneeiont,  it  wm  determined  to  refer  the  very  important  matter  to  the  advice  of 
firienda,  or  to  a  few  prudent  men  of  approved  fidelity.  A  few  peraona,  therefore, 
were  selected,  portly  from  the  juriats  and  partly  from  the  military  officers,  who 
were  to  judge  which  mode  of  proceeding  woold  be  beat  and  moat  salutary  to 
the  republic.  Maximian,  being  exceedingly  attached  to  aoldiera  and  military 
affairs,  undoubtedly  thought  military  officers  would  be  the  best  counsellors;  but 
Diocletian  had  more  confidence  in  jurists,  on  a  subject  relating  to  the  interests 
of  the  republic  Says  LactarUiuSy  (loc.  ciL  p.  946.) :  Admisai  ergo  jndi-  [p.  931.] 
cea  pauci,  et  paud  militarea,  ut  dignitate  antecedebant,  interrogabantur.  But 
LaclarUiuSy  who  often  does  injustice,  if  I  can  judge,  to  the  Emperors  that  per* 
secuted  the  Christians,  miHrepresents  the  design  of  Diocletian  in  referring  this 
question  to  the  judgment  of  men  of  experience  and  intelligence.  For  he  snys, 
it  was  Diocletian's  custom,  Cum  malum  facere  vellet,  multos  in  consilium  advo* 
care,  ut  aliorum  oulp«  adscrtberetur,qaiequidipse  deliquerat  But  Laetanlitu* 
own  Btatements  show,  that  this  censure  is  unjust  For  it  is  clear,  from  the  facta 
recorded,  that  Diocletian  was  averse  from  doing  the  evUy  and  he  wished  to  hear 
the  opinion  of  eminent  men,  in  order  to  avert  from  the  Christiana  much  of  the 
evil  which  hia  aon-in-law  was  plotting.  The  Emperor's  intentions  are  also  vin- 
dicated by  the  fact  that  when  the  more  rigorous  course  waa  approved  by  the 
arbiters  mutually  chosen,  he  was  utterly  unwilling  to  follow  it  In  this  council 
of  friends  or  wise  men,  the  harsh  plan  of  Maximian  received  the  preference. 
For  some,  from  personal  hatred  of  the  Christiana,  others  from  fear  of  offending 
Maximian^  and  others  to  gain  hia  &vor,  Inimicoa  Deorum  et  hoates  religionum 
publicarum  tollendoa  eaae  censebant  Among  the  jurists  or  judges  called  to  de* 
eide  thia  queation,  was  ISerocks^  the  vicar-governor  of  Bithynia ;  whom  Lacian- 
tiuSj  (loc  dt  p.  963.)  pronounces,  Auctorem  et  consiliarium  ad  faciendam  per- 
secutionem  fuisse:  and  he  aays,  (Instit  divinar.  L.  v.  c.  3.  p.  417.):  Auctor  in 
primia  faciends  persecntionis  fuit  This  man,  afterwards  in  the  midst  of  the 
persecution,  addressed  two  short  treatises  to  the  Christians,  whom  he  called 
(f  iAaX»d-tiO  lovers  of  truth.  And  in  these  treatises,  he  loada  with  much  abu}«e 
and  injuatice  the  Christian  Scriptures,  which  he  shows  himself  to  have  rend  at- 
tentively ;  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  he  has  the  audacity  to  compare  with  ApoU 
lonius  Tyaneus,  yet  without  denying  his  miracles;  and  especially  Peter  and 
Paul,  the  Apostles  of  Christ  LadarUius^  in  the  hitter  of  the  passagea  just 
quoted,  states  pretty  fully  the  argument  of  this  treatise  against  the  ChriKtJans. 
This  HterockSf  as  learned  men  have  long  agreed,  was  a  different  person  from  the 
Platonic  philosopher  of  the  same  name,  whose  respectable  Commentary  on  the 
Golden  Verses 'of  Pythagoras,  has  been  often  published.  Yet  from  the  extracts 
which  Lacianlius  makes  from  his  book,  it  is  apparent  that  he  also  ^bb  a  fol- 
lower of  Ammonius  Saccas,  or  one  of  those  philosophers  called  the  younger 
Platonists.  For,  although  he  would  have  the  gods  to  be  worshipped,  yet  he 
makes  them  to  be  not  gods,  but  merely  the  ministers  of  the  one  supreme  God. 
Says  Ladaniiusj  addressing  him :  Ademisti  Jovi  tuo  regnum,  eumque  summa 
potestate  depulsum  in  ministrorum  (Dei)  numerum  redegisti.  -  -  Affirmas  Deoa 
» et  illos  tamen  aubjicia  et  mancipas  ei  Deo,  cujus  religionem  conaris  ever- 
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tere.  He  had  jnot  before  said ;  Aaaertor  Deorom,  eoa  ipeos  ad  ultimum  prodi- 
disti.  For  Hierocks^  at  the  end  of  his  book,  composed  a  splendid  eulogy  on  the 
[p.  922.]  supreme  God,  in  order  to  show,  that  he  was  far  from  approving  the 
superstition  of  the  people  and  the  priests,  and  that  he  would  have  the  ancestnJ 
Deities  so  honored,  that  God  should  still  be  exalted  greatly  above  them  all,  and 
should  receive  the  supreme  homage.  Says  Lactantius:  Prosecutus  ee  snmmi 
Dei  laudes,  quem  Regem,  quern  maximum,  quern  oiuficem  remm,  quern  fontem 
bonorum,  quem  parentem  omnium,  quem  factorem,  altoremque  vivendnm  con- 
fessuB  es. — Epilogue  itaque  te  tuus  arguit  stultitis,  vanitatis,  erroria. — ^Wheu 
contemplating  this  subject,  it  appears  to  me  exceedingly  probable,  that  from  this 
IBtrodes  especially,  originated  the  charge  against  the  Christians  in  the  edict  ci 
Maximian^  that  they  had  changed  the  religion  taught  by  their  fathers ;  and  also 
the  project  of  burning  the  sacred  books  of  the  Christians,  against  which  he  in> 
veighs  so  violently  in  his  work,  taxing  them  with  many  errors. 

Although  the  opinion  of  Maximian^  that  the  Christians  should  be  extirpat- 
ed, was  approved  by  the  arbiters  chosen  by  the  two  Emperors,  yet  Diocletian 
still  refused  his  consent    Men,  he  said,  were  fallible:  and  therefore,  that  no-  i 

thing  might  be  done  preposterously  and  imprudently,  he  would  have  the  matter 
referred  to  the  Gods,  and  particularly  to  the  Miletian  Apollo.  And,  as  Laeian" 
tins  says,  Apollo  when  consulted,  answered,  ut  divinae  religionis  inimicus ;  that  I 

is,  he  took  sides  with  Maximian,  and  ordered  the  Christians  to  be  exterminated. 
Therefore,  to  satisfy  his  son-in-law  and  friends,  and  likewise  Apollo,  and  yet 
follow  his  own  timid  disposition  and  aversion  to  blood,  he  adopted  a  sort  of  mid- 
die  course ;  viz.  he  would  allow  public  laws  to  be  enacted  against  the  Christians^ 
which  he  had  before  refused ;  but  he  would  have  the  business  accomplished  with- 
out bloodshed :  (rem  sine  sanguine  transigi  volebat)^*From  the  &cts  now 
faithfully  stated,  is  it  not  evident  that  Diocletian  was  reluctantly,  and  most  un- 
willingly, brought  to  disturb  and  persecute  the  Christians!  and  that  the  cause 
of  the  many  evils  endured  by  the  Christians  for  ten  years,  was  rather  in  Maxi' 
mian,  who  was  inflamed  with  superstition  and  lust  for  power,  and  was  instigat- 
ed by  the  priests  and  his  mother  1  And  hence,  in  my  judgment,  large  deduc- 
tions should  be  made  from  the  reproaches  and  complaints,  which  both  the  an- 
cients and  the  moderns  have  heaped  upon  Diodetiaru  I  acknowledge  that  he 
was  in  fault,  from  his  instability,  superstition,  and  timidity;  but  he  was  much 
less  in  fault,  than  is  commonly  supposed. 

This  long  and  cruel  persecution  commenced  in  the  month  of  February  or 
April,  A. D.  303  as  has  been  shown  by  learned  men,  THUemcnUe^  iVbrts,  (Histor. 
Donatistar.  P.  1.  c.  2.0pp.  tom.  iv.  p.  9, 14,  15.)  and  many  others:  and  it  was 
introduced  by  the  destruction  of  the  spacious  Christian  temple  at  Nicomedia, 
and  the  iSurning  of  the  books  found  in  it  See  Lactantius^  (de  mortibus  per- 
sequutor.  c.  12.  p.  946,  947.)  The  Emperor's  edict  was  published  the  day  fol- 
lowing. Strange  as  it  may  appear,  its  specific  injunctions  are  not  stated,  col- 
lectively and  methodically,  by  any  of  the  ancients:  and  therefore  we  collect 
them  from  diverse  sources. — 1.  The  Emperor's  edict  required  all  the  sacred  edi- 
[p.  923.1  fices  of  the  Christians  to  be  levelled  with  the  ground.  See  EumMus^ 
(Hist  Eccles.  L.  viiL  o.  2.  p.  293,  294 :  and  Oratio  in  laudem  Constant  c.  9. 
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p.  629.)  It  added,  that  the  thrones  of  the  bUhops  in  those  edifices,  and  the 
doors,  should  be  pabiidy  burned.  See  the  Gesta  purgattonis  Felicis  Aptunga. 
ni,  (apud  Steph.  Baluzium,  Miscellan.  L.  ii.  p.  84.) :  Galatius  perrexit  ad  lo- 
cum, nbi  orationes  celebrare  (Christiani)  consneti  faerant  Inde  cathredram  to^ 
HiDua  et  epistofas  salutatorias,  et  ostia  omnia  combusts  sunt,  secundum  sacrum 
praeceptum.  Whatever  was  of  stone^  was  to  be  pulled  down ;  and  what  was 
of  wood  was  to  be  burned. — II.  The  decree  commanded  that  the  sacred  books 
should  be  delivered  up,  by  the  Christians,  and  especially  by  the  bishops  and 
clergy,  to  the  magistrates.  See  the  Passio  S.  Felicis,  (apud  Balux.  MiscelL 
torn.  ii.  p.  77,  78.)  :  Magnilianus  curator  dixit:  libros  deificos  habetis?  Janna- 
rius  presbyter  respondit:  Habemus.  Magnilianus  dixit:  Date  illos  igni  aduii 
The  same  Magnilianus  thus  addressed  Felix  the  bishop:  Da  libros  vel  membra^ 
naa  qualescunque  penes  te  habes.  Felix  episcopns  dixit:  Habeo,  sed  non  tra- 
do  legem  Domini  mei.  Magnilianus  dixit :  Primum  est  quod  biiferataresjusser^ 
unt,  quia  nihil  est  quod  loqueris.  Other  examples  may  be  seen  in  the  citations 
hereafter  made. — And  the  penalty  of  dealh  was  decreed,  both  against  the  ma- 
gistrates who  should  be  negligent  in  executing  the  decree,  and  against  the 
Christians  who  should  refuse  to  give  up  the  sacred  books.  Of  the  penalty  in- 
curred by  the  Christians  refusiug  to  surrender  their  religious  books,  when  de- 
manded by  the  governors  or  their  officials,  we  shall  soon  speak :  at  present,  we 
speak  only  of  the  magistrates  who  were  temiss  or  lenient  in  the  requisition  of 
the  Christian  books.  That  they  were  to  be  punished  with  death,  appears  from 
two  passages  in  Augustine,  (Breviculum  collationis  cum  Donatistis,  c  15.  et  17. 
Opp.  tom.  ix.  p.  387.  et  390.)  One  Secundus  had  boasted,  that  when  ordered 
by  the  magistrate  to  deliver  up  the  books,  he  declared  he  would  not.  It  was 
replied.  This  is  incredible.  For  a  magistrate  would  endanger  his  life,  if  he 
should  let  such  a  man  go  unpunished.  Secundus  Centurioni  et  fieneficiario  res- 
pondit,  se  omnino  non  tradere  Scrlpturas.  Quod  illi  auditum  quomodo  illo  di- 
misso  renuntiare  potuerint  sine  suo  exiiio  non  apparet  Death  {exilium)  was 
therefore  the  penalty  incurred  by  a  magistrate,  who  should  hesitate  to  obey  the 
decree  of  the  Emperor.  The  second  passage  expresses  the  same  thing  more 
clearly :  Ordo  et  Curator  et  Centurio  et  Beneficiarius  ad  discrimen  capitis  per- 
venissent,  qui  Secundum  tradere  nolentem  impunitum  dimisisse  prodebantur. 
Hence  the  more  cautious  magistrates  did  not  send  their  centurions  or  other 
subordinates,  to  bring  the  sacred  books  from  the  temples  and  bishops*  houses, 
but  contrary  to  custom,  they  went  themselves  to  the  churches  and  clergymen's 
houses ;  and  whatever  books  or  other  articles  they  found  there,  they  caused  to 
be  carefully  collected,  inventoried,  and  taken  away.  A  striking  example  of  this, 
we  find  in  the  Gesta  purgationisCaeoiliani,(apud  Baluzium,  Mibcell.  tom.  [p.  924.] 
iL  p.  92  &c.)  For  Munatius  Felix,  a  flanien,  and  the  chief  magistrate  and  cura. 
tor  of  the  colony  of  the  Cirtensians,  went  in  person,  first  to  the  Christian  tem- 
ple, and  then  to  the  dwellings  of  the  bishop,  the  lectors,  the  subdeacons,  and 
even  of  the  private  Christians,  and  every  where  demanded  the  books  and  pa- 
pers :  Proferte  scripturas  legis,  et  si  quid  aliud  hie  habetis  (in  the  temple,  the 
vestments,  the  chalices,  the  lamps,  the  candlesticks,)  ut  praecepto  et  jussioni 
parere  possitis.    III.  The  imperial  edict  decreed,  that  all  the  Christian  books 
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giren  np  or  foQBd,  should  be  publicly  burned  in  the  fonim.  EusMus^  (Hiat 
Eeclee.  L.  viiL  c.  3.  p.  393,  294.  See  also  p.  318.)  Here  ehoold  be  read  the 
Acta  paasionis  Philippi,  epi9CO|H  Adrianopolitani,  (apud  MalnUoinium,  Analee- 
tor.  torn.  iv.  p.  189  &c.  of  the  new  edit.)  Baseue  the-goyemor,  there  addressee 
Philip  thus :  Legem  Imperatoria  aadistis,  jabentis  nasqaam  coRigere  Chiistia- 
Dos.  -  •  Vasa  ergo  quaecanque  vobiscum  sunt  aurea,  vei  argeotea:  Seriptaras 
etiam,  per  quas  vel  legitis,  vel  docetis,  obtntibus  nostrae  potestatis  ingerite. 
This  Bassas,  as  I  have  said  was  usaal  with  the  more  cautious  magistratea,  went 
in  person  to  the  temple  of  the  Christians :  and  the  bishop  with  his  assistants 
standing  at  the  doors,  immediately  gave  up  the  vessels.  Vasa,  quae  postulas, 
mox  accipe.  lata  contemnimus.  Non  pretioso  metallo  Deum  colimus,  sed  ti. 
more.  But  the  books  he  refused  to  give  up.  Bassus  therefore  snatched  them 
from  the  place  where  they  were  kept,  carried  them  into  the  forum,  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  Emperor's  command,  bunded  them  all.  Igne  subposito,  adstantiboa 
etiam  peregrinis,  civibusque  coUectis,  scripturaa  omnes  divines  in  medium  mi^t 
ineendium. — By  the  Christian  books  ordered  to  be  burned,  the  Emperor  seems 
to  have  understood  merely  their  divine  books,  or  the  holy  scripture,  libros  dei- 
ihoSi  scripiuras  legis,  as  it  is  expressed  in  the  passages  just  quoted  from  Baluze, 
or  yfo^kSi  as  Eusebius  calls  them.  But  as  he  knew  not  what  books  the  Chris- 
tians accounted  divine,  and  what  human,  he  used  general  terms ;  and  as  those 
who  were  entrusted  with  the  execution  of  the  law  were  equally  ignorant,  and 
supposed  that  the  Christians  accounted  all  as  divine,  that  were  religiously  kept 
either  in  the  churches  or  in  the  dwellings  of  the  bishops  and  presbyters ;  there- 
fore all  papers,  letters,  documents,  and  Acts  of  mar^rrs  were  indiscriminately 
drawn  from  their  repositories  and  cast  into  the  flames.  BasKus  of  Heraclea,  as 
we  have  before  seen,  demanded  of  Philip  all  the  $cripturas,  per  quas  vel  legerenif 
vel  docererU ;  and  whatever  he  found  in  the  temple,  he  ordered  to  be  burned. 
From  the  Acta  purgationis  Felicia,  (apud  Balux,  Miscel.  tom.  ii.  p.  84.)  it  ap- 
pears that  even  the  Epistolae  Salutaioriae,  which  the  bishops  wrote  to  one  an- 
other on  various  occasions,  were  burned.  For  these  were  commonly  deposited 
in  the  churches.  And  hence  the  history  of  Christianity  suffered  an  immense 
loss  in  this  Diocletian  persecution.  For  all  that  had  come  down  from  the  ear* 
[p.  925.]  lier  ages  of  the  Church,  the  documents,  the  papers,  the  epistles,  the 
laws,  the  Acts  of  the  martyrs  and  of  councils, — ^from  which  the  early  history  of 
the  Christian  community  might  be  happily  illustrated, — al'\  or  at  least  very  many 
of  them,  perished  in  these  commotions. — And  I  have  little  doubt,  that  the 
ERercoles  already  mentioned,  and  such  other  philosophers  of  the  Platonic  school 
ss  may  have  siiten  among  the  arbiters  chosen  by  the  two  Emperors,  instilled 
into  those  Emperors  this  malignant  purpose  of  destroying  by  fire  the  sacred 
books  of  the  Christians.  This  project  certainly  could  not  have  originated  from 
uninformed  men,  who  had  no  knowledge  of  Christianity,  or  such  men  as  Max- 
mian  and  his  father-in-law ;  but  it  must  have  come  from  men  of  learning,  men 
acquainted  with  the  sacred  volume,  men  who  had  themselves  seen  what  is  there 
mculcated,  and  knew  from  their  own  perusal,  what  influence  the  scriptures 
bave  to  fortify  the  mind  of  Christians  against  pagan  worship  and  superstition. 
And  just  such  a  man,  was  Hierocks ;  who,  in  his  work  against  the  Christians, 
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u  Laetamtius  Mya»  (InsUt.  divinar.  L.  v.  o.  3.  p.  417,  418.)  :  Adeo  multa,  adeo 
intima  (ex  sacro  codice)  enamerabat,  at  aliquando  Chriatianus  fuisae  yideretur. 
— IV.  The  imperial  edict  decreed,  that  soeh  as  resolved  to  remain  Chria- 
tiaoa,  and  refused  to  sacrifice  to  the  Gods,  ahould  forfeit  all  their  honors, 
offices,  rank,  and  all  civil  rights  and  privileges,  and  if  servants  they  should 
be  incapable  of  manumission.  Euaelnus  has  briefly  and  imperfectly  des- 
cribed this  part  of  the  law,  (Hist.  Eccles.  L.  viii  c.  3.  p.  294.)  He  says . 
Ut  hanorati  quidem  (rifiuf  iwuxufJtfAivot.  He  doubtless  means  those  in 
public  stations,  or  holding  some  office  or  post  of  honor,)  ir^amia  nolarenivr 
{ArtfAwt,  which,  I  think,  Vahsiut  here  translates  in  language  too  strong.  I 
should  suppose  the  sense  to  be.  That  they  shaU  be  divested  cf  all  their  honors  and 
distinctions:)  Tod; /i  iv  itMrtattlXav^tftas.^rtfilo'B'ai.  As  to  the  meaning  of 
these  words,  learned  men  are  not  agreed.  Hjnry  Fa2e«tti«,  with  whom  many 
agree,  renders  them :  PlebeH  vero  libertate  spoliarentur.  This  very  learned  man 
supposes  the  Emperor  decreed,  that  if  men  holding  posts  of  honor  ad  distinc- 
tion, would  not  return  to  the  religion  of  their  ancestors,  they  should  be  reduced 
to  the  rank  of  plebeians,  and  be  deprived  of  all  honor  and  dintinction ;  but  if 
they  were  plebeians,  they  should  lose  their  freedom,  snd  become  servants  or 
slaves.  But,  in  the  first  place,  the  natural  import  of  the  phrase,  oi  |y  onfrtaisy 
is  inconsistent  with  this  interpretation :  for  it  almost  invariably  denotes  servants 
and  not  plebeians.  Again,  history  is  opposed  to  it:  for  no  example  can  be  pro- 
duced of  plebeian  Christians  beifig  made  slaves ;  while  many  examples  occur  of 
persons  retaining  their  liberty  who  merely  gave  up  the  sacred  books.  Henee, 
very  many,  and  I  go  with  them,  prefer  the  Latin  translation  of  the  paasage  io 
Eusebius  by  Rufinus,  a  very  competent  authority  in  this  case.  Rujinus  renders 
it :  Si  quis  servorum  permansisset  Chri^ianus,  libertatem  consequi  [non]  posseL 
Some  punishment,  undoubtedly,  was  to  be  inflicted  on  servants  who  refused  to 
sacrifice  to  the  Gods:  yet  the  Emperor  wished  no  blood  to  be  shed  in  this 
transaction :  and  therefore  servants  could  not  b^punished,  except  by  the  loss  of 
all  prospect  of  obtaining  freedom  ;  and  no  more  grievous  punishment  [p.  036.] 
could  be  inflicted  on  servants  sighing  for  liberty.  Eusebius  therefore  speaks 
only  of  the  penal tiea  decreed  by  the  Emperor  against  men  of  distinction  and 
slaves ;  of  plebeians  he  says  nothing. — Lactantius,  (de  mortibus  persequutor. 
0.  13.  p.  947.)  states  more  at  large,  and  yet  not  very  distinctly,  the  penalties  of 
the  Diocletian  edict,  thus:  Postridie  prosposicum  e^t  edietum,  quo  cavebatur,ut 
religionls  illius  homines  cararent  omni  honore  et  dignitate,  (this  manifestly  re- 
fers exclusively  to  the  men  holding  offices  and  honors ;)  tomientis  subjecU 
essent,  ex  quocunque  gradu  et  ordine  venirent,  (this  reaches  all  classes,  or  both 
gentlemen  and  plebeians ;  yet  the  former  rather  than  the  latter ;)  adversus  eos 
omnia  actio  valeret,  ipsi  non  de  injuria  non  de  adulterio,  non  de  rebus  ablatis 
agere  possent,  (this,  I  suppose,  was  intended  for  the  plebeians.  They  might  be 
accused  by  any  body,  but  could  accuse  no  one ;)  libertatem  denique  ac  vocem 
non  haberent  This  last  clause  I  refer,  with  BaluzCj  to  servants  :  and  I  assign 
it  this  meaning.  Such  servants  as  refuse  to  abandon  the  Christian  religion  shall 
forfeit  all  hopea  of  becoming  free,  and  they  shall  not  be  allowed  vocem,  or  have 
a  right  to  petition  or  pray  for  liberty. — ^V.  Moreover,  the  decree  of  the  Emperor 
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severely  prohibited  all  religious  asMembUiges.  This  we  learn  from  the  ediet  of 
the  Emperor  Maximin  in  favor  of  the  Christians,  extant  in  Eusdrius,  (Hist 
Eccles.  L.  ix.  c.  10.  p.  364.)  which  says:  Compertnm  nobis  fait,  occaaione  l^is 
a  Diocletiano  et  Maximiano  parentibus  nostris  lat»,  ut  Chiistianoram  comenius 
penitus  abolerentur,  (rif  a-vtii'Qvt  ro>y  ;^i(rc«y«5r  i|ii^i0-d-a(>)  mnltas  eoD- 
onssiones  factas.  These  words  of  Maximin  likewise  informs  us,  that  the  ediet 
¥ra8  promulgated,  not  in  the  name  of  Diocletian  only,  but  in  the  name  of  both 
Diocletian  and  Maximian.  It  appears  also,  that  death  was  the  penalty  for  hold- 
ing religious  meetings.  There  are  extant,  in  Baha^s  Miscellanea,  (torn,  ii  p. 
66,  dtc.)  the  Acta  martyrum  Satumini  Presbyteri,  Felieis,  Dativl,  and  otheiSt 
who  were  put  to  death  for  holding  meetings  (coUeclaSy)  or,  in  the  words  of  the 
Acta,  Quia  ex  more  dominica  sacramenta  celebraverant  This  was  their  chie( 
nay,  their  only  crime:  Cum  Proconsuli  offerrentur,  suggereretnrque,  quod  trans- 
missi  essent  Chriatiani,  qui  contra  interdictum  Imperatorum  et  Caesarum  coUec- 
tam  dominicam  celebrassent,  primum  Proconsul  Dativum  interrogat,  utrum  col- 
lectam  fecisset:  qui  se  Christianum  in  coUecta  fuisse  profitebatur. — ^VL  Finally, 
it  appears  from  the  edict  of  Maximin  just  quoted,  (apud  JBtuefr.  I£st  Eccles. 
L.  ix.  c.  10.  p.  364.)  that,  (i»  ris  xtxt^rMt)  by  the  decree  of  the  Emperors, 
the  houses  and  grounds,  which  had  belonged  to  the  Christians,  were  confiscat- 
ed, seized  upon  by  the  cities,  and  either  sold  or  given  away. 

(2)  That  many  of  the  Christiiuis  were  put  to  death,  immediately  after  the 
promulgation  of  the  imperial  edict,  is  placed  beyond  all  controversy  by  EusM- 
[p.  927.]  ust  Lactaniiust  and  others  of  the  ancients.  And  yet  Diocletian  had 
ordered  the  business  to  be  conducted  without  bloodshed,  and  he  would  not  al- 
low persons  to  be  punished  capitally,  who  should  refuse  to  sacrifice  to  the  gods. 
I  have  therefore  no  doubt,  that  the  persons  slain,  were  put  to  death  because 
they  would  not  surrender  the  sacred  books.  By  the  edict  of  the  Emperor,  this 
was  a  capital  offence.  In  the  Passio  Felicia  Tubizacensis,  published  by  Baluie^ 
(Miscellanea,  tom.  ii.  p.  77  &c.9  the  judge  thus  addresses  Felix :  Si  Scripturas 
deificas  (I  suppose  the  word  deificas,  so  often  repeated  in  these  and  other  Acta^ 
was  used  in  the  very  edict  of  the  Emperors,)  tradere  nolueris,  capite  plecteris. 
Felix  episcopus  dixit:  Plus  paratus  sum  plecti  eapiie^  quam  libros  dominicos  sa- 
crilegio  tradere.  The  Cogniior,  on  hearing  this  reply,  and  before  pronouncing 
sentence,  ordered  the  imperial  edict  to  be  read :  Tunc  memoratus  Cognitor  jus- 
sit,  ut  sacra  Imperatorum  (edicts)  recitarentur.  Cumque  a  Vincentio  scriba  qua 
constituta  fuerant  legerentur,  Cognitor  dixit:  Quoniam  iste  homo  tan  turn  in 
eadem  confessions  duravit,  secundum  praceptum  hunc  eundem  Felicem  episco- 
pum  gladio  animadverti  constituo.  In  the  imperial  decree,  therefore,  it  was  ex- 
plicitly stated  and  ordered,  that  those  who  persisted  in  refusing  to  give  up  the 
sacred  books,  should  be  capitally  punished.  The  fact  is  confirmed  by  numerous 
examples  on  record,  of  persons  of  various  classes  being  tortured  and  slain,  for 
no  other  cause,  than  that  they  deemed  it  sinful  to  surrender  the  sacred  books, 
when  they  knew  they  were  to  be  burned.  Augustine  (Breviculum  collationis 
cum  Donatistis,  L.  iiL  c.  13.  p.  386.  et  c.  16.  p.  387.)  tells  us,  that  Secundus  Ti- 
gisitanua,  in  an  Epistle  to  Mensurins;  Commemorasse  multos  martyres,  qui 
cum  tradere  noluissent,  exoruciati  et  occisi  sint :  and  that  Secundus  added :  Non 
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qnoslibet  infimot,  sed  etiun  patresfiunilias,  etim  penecntoribug  respondissent, 
habere  se  qaidem  Bacros  codices,  sed  omnino  tradere  nolle,  crudelisaimis  morti- 
bas  occisos  esse. — ^And  hence,  as  Augustine  reports,  from  an  Epistle  of  Mensa- 
rias  to  Secundas,  (loc  cit  c  13.  torn.  ix.  p.  386.)  some  Chriatians,  either  from 
weariness  of  life,  or  from  the  hope  that  their  sins  would  be  expiated  by  a  glo- 
rious death,  voluntarily  went  before  the  magistrates,  and  declared  that  they  had 
sacred  books,  bat  would  not  surrender  them :  Quidam  in  eadem  epistolft  (Men- 
surii)  arguehantur  et  fisci  debitores,  qui  occadone  persecutionis  yel  carere  vel- 
lent  onerosft  multis  debitis  vUd^  vel  purgare  ne  putarent  et  quasi  abluere  faeinora 
sua.  For  it  was  supposed,  that  shedding  one's  blood  for  Christ,  took  away  all 
sins.  To  these  may  be  added  the  full  testimony  of  Optaius  MUevitanus^  who 
explicitly  says,  that  the  TradUors  wished  to  escape  deathj  (de  schismate  Dona* 
tistarum,  L.  i.  {  13.  p.  13,  14.  edit  dn  Pin.):  Quid  commemorem  laicos,— quid 
ministros  plurimos,  quid  diaconos^ — qnid  presbyteros?  Ipsi  apices  et  principes 
omnium,  aliqui  episooin,  illis  temporibus,  nt  damno  aternflo  vita,  istutg  tn- 
cerkB  lucis  moras  brevissimas  comparareniy  instruments  divin»  legis  [p.  928.] 
impie  tradidenint  The  Emperors,  therefore,  ordered  a  severer  procedure 
against  those  who  should  refuse  to  bring  forth  and  surrender  the  sacred  books, 
than  against  those  who  should  refuse  to  sacrifice  to  the  gods.  The  hitter  would 
only  forfeit  their  civil  rights  and  privileges,  but  the  former  would  forfeit  their 
lives.  And,  consequently,  it  is  not  strictly  true,  as  LadaiUius  affirms,  that  Dio- 
clelian  commanded  the  business  to  be  done  without  bloodshed.  Yet,  undoubt- 
edly, the  philosophers  summoned  to  the  council,  and  especially  HierocleSj  as- 
sured the  Emperor  that  if  the  sacred  books  of  Christians  were  burned,  the 
whole  Christian  religion  would  fall  to  the  ground ;  and  they  added,  that  the 
Christians,  if  made  liable  to  capital  punishment,  would  all  surrender  their 
books:  for  they  had  such  a  horror  of  sacrifices,  that  they  would  rather  die  than 
make  an  obhition  to  the  gods ;  but  to  deliver  up  their  sacred  books,  was  not 
prohibited  by  their  law,  and  therefore,  undoubtedly,  they  would  all  redeem  thehr 
lives  by  surrendering  their  books.  Influenced  by  these  arguments,  Diodetian^ 
who  would  otherwise  have  commanded  the  sparing  of  blood,  permitted  the 
penalty  of  death  to  be  decreed  against  refusers  to  surrender  the  books.  But 
the  result  was  not  as  the  Emperor  anticipated :  for  multitudes,  as  we  have  seen, 
would  sooner  die  than  surrender  the  divine  books.  And  yet  many  prized  life 
more  than  the  books ;  and  they  were  regarded  as  apostates,  and  were  branded 
with  the  opprobrious  name  of  TradUors,  See  Augustine^  de  baptismo  contra 
Donatistas,  (L.  viL  e.  2.  torn.  ix.  p.  126.)  The  term,  however,  is  ambiguous; 
for  it  may  denote  simply  one  who  delivers  up  something;  or  it  may,  in  a  more 
restricted  sense,  denote  a  flagitious  betrayer.  Of  the  vast  number  of  these 
TradUors  in  Africa,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  hereafter.  Out  of  .Africa, 
there  arose  no  controversy  respecting  TradUors^  although  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
that  in  all  the  provinces,  there  were  persons  who  deemed  life  more  precious  than 
their  books.  And  hence  it  is  highly  probable,  that  the  offence  of  the,  TradUors 
was  esteemed  a  lighter  matter  in  most  parts  of  the  Christian  world,  than  among 
the  Africans,  who  were  naturally  ardent. 
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§  TTT.  Fine  Tear  of  tk«  PenecvlioM.  Oecvmaees  at  mMMMita* 
Hew  Edicts.  The  hatred  of  DuxMian  against  Christiaiis  became 
more  violent  a  little  after  the  promulgation  of  his  first  decree^ 
when  two  fires  occurred  in  the  palace  at  Nicomedia;  for  the  ene^ 
mies  of  Christianity  persuaded  the  credulous  and  timid  old  man 
that  the  Christians  were  the  authors  of  those  fires.  Therefore 
the  Emperor  commanded  that  the  Christians  of  Nioomedia,  of  all 
classes  and  descriptions,  should  be  put  to  torture  ;  and  many  were 
burned  at  the  stake  as  incendiaries.(*)  About  the  same  time,  se- 
[p.  929.]  ditions  occurred  in  Armenia  and  Sjrria;  and  as  the 
enemies  of  Christianity  charged  the  blame  of  these  also  upon  the 
Christian  pastors  and  teachers,  the  emperor  issued  a  new  edicts  re- 
quiring all  bishops  and  clergymen  to  be  thrown  into  prison. 
This  decree  was  soon  afterwards  followed  by  a  third^  in  which  the 
Emperor  ordered  that  all  the  imprisoned  clergymen,  who  refused 
to  worship  the  Gods,  should  be  compelled  to  offer  sacrifices  by 
tortures  and  extreme  penalties.  For  the  timid  Emperor,  terrified 
by  the  priests  and  their  friends,  had  come  to  believe  that  neither 
he  nor  the  republic  could  be  safe  so  long  as  the  Christians  re- 
mained ;  and  he  hoped,  that  if  the  bishops  and  teachers  were 
subdued,  their  flocks  would  follow  their  example.  And  thus  a 
great  multitude  of  holy  and  excellent  persons,  in  all  the  provin- 
ces of  the  Boman  empire,  were  put  to  death  by  various  kinds  of 
the  most  cruel  executions :  and  others,  mutilated  and  deprived 
of  their  bodily  members,  were  condemned  to  the  mines.C)  Oaul 
alone  escaped  this  calamity;  for  there  Oonsiantius  Chhtus^  al- 
though he  did  not  prevent  the  Christian  temples  from  being 
demolished,  forbid  the  infliction  of  personal  injuries  on  the 
Christians.(") 

(1)  LaciantiuSf  (de  mortibus  pereeqautor.  e.  14.  p.  94S.)  mentions  two  con- 
flagrationB  in  the  palace  at  Nicomedia  soon  after  the  first  edict  against  the 
Christians:  EuselnuSi  (Hist  Ecclea.  L.  viii.  c.  6.  p.  it97.)  mentions  only  one; 
and  Constantine  the  Great,  who  tells  us  he  was  in  Nicomedia  at  the  lime, 
(Oratio  ad  sanctor.  coetum,  c.  26.  p.  601.)  also  mentions  but  one.  But  the  second 
fire,  which  was  fifteen  days  after  the  first,  was  early  discovered,  and  therefore, 
doubtless,  promptly  extinguished.  And  this,  I  suppose,  is  the  reason  why  EU' 
sebius  and  Constantine  take  no  notice  of  it. — But  respecting  the  first  fire,  or 
rather,  respecting  its  cause,  there  is  ground  for  no  little  dubitation.  For  the 
three  witnesses  to  the  occurrence,  entirely  disagree.  Constantine,  an  eye- 
witness, being  then  resident  at  the  court  of  Diocletian,  declares  that  the  palace 
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was  struck  by  lightning,  snd  that  the  cekstidl  fm  destroyed  the  Emperai^^  bei- 
dumiber:  and  he  adds,  that  the  Emperor  was  so  terrified  by  this  thander-clap, 
that  he  was  all  his  life  after  afraid  lest  he  should  be  struck  with  lightning.  As 
to  any  accusation  against  the  Christians,  as  authors  of  the  fire,  he  in  silent  But 
EusebiuSf  who  published  this  very  Oration  of  Constantine,  annexing  it  to  hia 
history,  although  he  tells  us  this  conflagration  was  attributed  to  the  Chris- 
tians, and  describes  minutely  their  sufferings  in  consequence  of  the  [p.  930.] 
charge,  yet  declares  (ovs  o^  oirwf)  that  he  did  not  know  the  cauwe  of^the  fire.  And 
lastly,  LactarUius  says,  that  Maximian  himself,  in  order  to  obtain  severer  edicts 
against  the  Christians  from  his  father-in-law,  Occultis  ministris  palatio  subje- 
eisse  incendium;  and  afterwards  caused  a  rumor  among  the  vulgar,  that,  Chris- 
tianos,  consilio  cum  eunucbis  habito,  de  extinguendis  principibus  cogitasse,  et 
duos  Imperatores  domi  suao  p»ne  vivos  esse  combustos.  And  he  states  that  the 
second  fire,  fifteen  days  after,  was  contrived  by  tbe  same  Maximian, — Now, 
which  of  these  authors  shall  we  follow?  Those  learned  men,  who  have  written 
since  Baluze  published  the  tract  of  LactarUitUf  one  and  all  place  reliance  on 
Lactardius :  but  whether,  with  due  consideration,  is  a  question.  Whence  did 
the  honest  LacUmtius  learn,  that  Maximian,  by  his  servants,  fired  the  palace,  in 
order  to  excite  odium  against  the  Christians  ?  Certainly  not  from  Maximian 
himself,  nor  from  the  servants  he  employed  in  the  business.  All  who  have  any 
knowledge  of  human  affairs,  are  aware  how  studiously  powerful  men  and  princes, 
who  resort  to  such  crimes,  conceal  their  own  agency  in  them.  And  LactantiuB 
himself  acknowledges,  that  the  authors  of  the  fire  were  {occvitt)  concealed^  and 
never  {apparwH)  became  known.  He  therefore  undoubtedly  derived  his  state- 
ment from  the  belief,  or  rather  from  the  $u9picion  of  certain  Christians ;  who, 
knowing  that  Maximian  was  veiy  malignant  against  the  Christians,  suspected 
that  this  tragedy  was  artfully  contrived  by  him ;  and  what  they  thus  suspected, 
they  reported  to  their  brethren  as  a  fact.  But  that  this  suspicion  was  not  uni- 
versal, or  was  only  of  some  few  Christians,  the  silence  of  Ettsehius  and  Con- 
stantiney  I  think,  places  beyond  all  controversy.  For  if  it  had  been  the  common 
opinion  of  the  Nicomedian  Christians,  it  would  certainly  have  been  known  by 
Constantine  and  his  friend  Eusebius ;  and  they,  being  exceedingly  incensed 
against  Maximian^  would  certainly  not  have  omitted  a  matter  so  reproachful  to 
the  man  they  hated.  Besides,  as  on  the  authority  of  Constantine^  who  cannot 
possibly  be  discredited,  the  palace  of  Nicomedia  was  set  on  fire  by  lightnings  I 
do  not  see  how  Maximian  could  have  been  the  author  of  the  conflagration. 
And  lastly,  in  Lactandus  himself,  there  is  something  which  tends  to  absolve 
Maximian^  if  not  altogether,  yet  at  least  in  part  For  it  appears  from  his 
statement,  that  the  Christians  were  not  supposed  by  Diocletian,  to  have  been 
the  authors  of  the  first  fire ;  this  we  shall  soon  show  more  clearly.  But  if 
Maximian  had  fired  ^^  palace  by  his  servants,  in  order  to  enkindle  the  rage  of 
his  &ther-in-law  against  the  Christians,  he  would  undoubtedly,  immediately 
after  the  first  fire,  have  accused  the  Christians  of  it,  either  himself  or  by  others. 
It  appears,  therefore,  that  Constantine  the  Great,  the  spectator  of  this  sad  event, 
is  the  most  worthy  to  be  credited;  and  he  tells  us,  that  lightning  struck  the 
palace,  and  even  the  bed-ehamber  of  the  Emperor;  and  that  he  considered  the 
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[p.  931.]  fire,  as  evidence  of  the  diyine  wrath  against  Diocletian,  for  bia  perse- 
cuting edict  against  the  Christiana.  And  yet  Eusebius  and  Ladanlius  exhibit 
objections  to  an  exclusive  adherence  to  the  statement  of  Constantine.  For  ihey 
inform  us  at  much  length,  thnt  severe  inquisition,  attended  by  tortures,  was  in- 
stituted against  the  authors  of  the  conflagration ;  and  that  afterwards,  immense 
sufferings  were  brought  upon  the  Christians,  in  consequence  of  that  fire.  How, 
I  would  aslc,  could  the  authors  of  this  occurrence  be  sought  after,  with  so  much 
eagerness  ?  or  how  could  the  Christians  be  suspected  of  firing  the  palace,  if  it 
were,  as  Ckmstantine  states,  not  by  the  fault  of  men,  but  by  a  flash  of  lightning, 
that  the  paUce  took  fire?  What  tyrant  is  so  senseless  and  cruel,  that  when  he 
knows  some  evil  came  upon  him,  accidentally,  or  from  natural  causes,  yet  tor- 
tares  and  torments  innocent  men,  to  find  out  the  author  of  it?  Neither  the  testi- 
mony of  CoTistanlw^  confirmed,  as  it  is,  by  that  strong  proof,  the  mental  disease 
of  Diocletian,  produced  by  the  sudden  thunder-clap,  can  be  rejected ;  nor  can 
the  statements  of  Lactantius  and  Eusebius^  also  resting  on  many  fiust  proofs,  be 
denied.  What  then  are  we  to  understand?  I, indeed,  after  long  considering  the 
subject,  find  no  other  way  of  reconciling  the  disagreement  of  these  witnesses  of 
the  highest  credibility,  than  by  supposing  that  two  fires  broke  out  in  the  palaee 
on  the  same  occasion,  the  one  caused  by  lightning,  and  the  other  by  the  villany 
or  fault  of  persons  unknown.  Nor  is  this  supposition  incredible.  For  it  might 
easily  occur,  that  while  one  part  of  the  palace  was  burning  in  consequence  of 
the  lightning,  and  all  were  rushing  forward  to  extinguish  that  fire,  some  evil 
disposed  persons  might  at  the  same  time  set  fire  to  another  part  of  it,  in  order 
to  have  a  safer  and  better  opportunity  for  plundering.  Who  does  not  know, 
that  such  villanies  at  all  times  have  occurred  among  mankind  ? 

The  first  fire  being  subdued,  the  affrighted  Emperor  commanded  the  moat 
vigorous  inquisition  to  be  made  respecting  the  authors  of  so  great  a  crime- 
Says  LactanlitiSf  (de  mortibus  persequutor.  c.  14.  p.  949.)  :  Irft  inflammatus  ex- 
camificari  omnes  sues  protinus  praecepit  Sedebat  ipse  atque  innocentes  igne 
torrebat :  item  judices  universi,  omnes  denique  qui  erant  in  palatio  mag^stri,  da- 
ta potestate  torquebant  (viz.  to  find  out  the  author  of  the  fire.)  Erant  certan- 
tes,  quia  prior  aliquid  in veniret  Nihil  usquam  reperiebatur:  quippe  quum  fa- 
miliam  Caesaris  (i.  e.  of  Maximian,)  nemo  torqueret  For  LaetanHus  supposed, 
the  author  of  the  fire  was  in  the  family  or  among  the  servants  of  Maximian, 
From  this  statement,  I  think,  three  things  appear.  First :  The  Christians  were 
not  supposed  to  be  the  authors  of  the  first  fire.  For  Diocletian  ordered  (omnes 
suos)  all  his  own  servants,  (the  greatest  part  of  whom,  it  is  manifest,  were  pa- 
gans,) to  be  subjected  to  torture.  But  if  the  false  rumour,  that  the  Christians 
sought  to  burn  up  the  Emperors  in  the  palace,  had  been  then  current,  manifest- 
ly not  all  the  waiters  and  servants  of  the  palace,  but  solely  the  Christians! 
would  have  been  subjected  to  the  rack. — Secondly:  The  author  of  the  fire 
[p.  932.]  was  sought  for  among  the  inmates  of  the  palace  and  the  EmperoPs 
own  servants ;  and  no  one  out  of  the  palace  was  suspected  of  the  high  crime. 
— Thirdly:  In  this  first  onset,  no  one  was  put  to  death ;  and  as  nothing  could  be 
ascertained  by  means  of  torture,  the  inquisition  after  a  short  time  was  discon- 
tinued.   To  these  conclusions,  we  may  add,  with  great  probability,  that  only 
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penoiiB  of  inferior  nmk,  and  especially  servants,  were  subjected  to  this  inqoisi- 
tion :  this  ia  easily  inferred  from  the  language  of  LactofUmt. 

But  another  dre  broke  out  fifteen  days  afterwards.  And  although  it  was 
soon  extinguished,  yet  Maxvmian  fled  away,  contestans,  fugere  se,  ne  vivus  ar- 
deret.  And  then  it  was,  the  fatal  calumny  was  spread  abroad,  Christianos,  con- 
silio  cum  eunuchis  (the  eunuchs  who  were  Christians,  and  lived  in  the  palace,)  ha> 
bito,  de  extinguendis  principibus  cogitasse.  And  as  the  weak  and  credulous 
Diocletian  gave  full  credit  to  this  calumny,  he  vented  his  rage  against  the 
Christians  only,  yet  both  against  those  in  the  palace  and  those  out  of  it :  The 
worshippers  of  the  Gods  were  unmolested.  Believing  fully,  that  the  Christians 
had  set  fire  to  the  palace,  he  first  commanded  all  persons  residing  in  it,  to  offer 
sacrifice  to  the  Gods;  intending  in  this  way,  to  rid  his  house  of  those  noxious 
people.  And  first  of  all,  he  required  his  daughter  Valeria,  and  his  wife  PriscOf 
$acrificio  se  poUuere.  This  mandate  shows,  that  those  women  abhorred  the  wor- 
ship of  the  Grods,  and  had  secretly  professed  the  Christian  religion.  They 
however  obeyed  the  command  of  their  father  and  husband.  But  when  the 
eunuchs  and  officers  of  the  bed-chamber,  who  were  also  Christians,  were  ad- 
dressed, a  different  scene  arose.  For  they  most  resolutely  declared,  that  the 
religion  which  they  professed,  would  not  allow  them  to  pay  honors  to  the  God& 
And  therefore  the  chief  of  them,  after  long  and  exquisite  tortures,  were  put  to 
death.  Laclaniius  says :  Potentissimi  quondam  eunuchi  necati,  per  quos  pala- 
tinm  et  ipse  ante  constabat.  EusebhiSf  (Hist  Eecles.  L.  viii.  c.  6.  p.  296.)  more 
fully  describes  their  glorious  deaths. — ^Having  destroyed  those  whom  he  regards 
ed  as  his  household  enemies,  the  Emperor  next  attacked  the  Christians  of  the 
city ;  very  ipany  of  whom,  especially  the  clergy,  he  ordered  to  be  put  to  death 
with  the  most  cruel  tortures,  without  any  regard  to  legal  forms  of  proceeding. 
This  he  did,  not  so  much  on  religious  grounds,  (for  he  had  not  yet  decreed  ca- 
pital punishment  against  such  as  refused  to  worship  the  Gods,)  as  because  he 
fully  believed,  what  certain  impious  men  had  told  him,  that  the  Christians  living 
without  the  palace  had  conspired  with  the  eunuchs  in  the  palace,  and  had  pro- 
duced both  the  fires.  Says  Lactantius  :  comprehensi  presbyteri  ac  ministri  (or 
the  deacons,)  et  sine  uUa  probatione  ad  confessionem  damnati,  cum  omnibus  suis 
deducebantur  (ad  supplicium.)  Some  learned  men,  not  comprehending  the 
meaning  of  the  words  ad  confestwnem  damnali,  have  supposed  the  passage  cor- 
rupted, and  haVe  attempted  to  amend  it  But  the  passage  is  correct,  and  needs 
no  amendment  The  sense  is,  that  these  Christian  priests,  when  liable  to  no 
just  suspicion,  were  nevertheless  subjected  to  torture  to  make  them  confess, 
that  either  they  or  their  brethren  and  friends  were  the  authors  of  the  [p.  933.] 
fire ;  and  when  they  would  not  so  confess,  and  nothing  could  be  drawn  from 
them  by  torture,  they  were  still  accounted  guilty,  and  were  put  to  death  in  the 
usual  manner.  The  most  distinguished  of  those  who  were  so  unjustly  slain  in 
this  storm,  was  Anlhimus,  the  bishop  of  Nicomedia.  This,  Eusebius  attests, 
(loc.  cit  p.  297.)  agreeing  perfectly  with  Lactaniius,  yet  amplifying  and  illus- 
trating his  more  concise  account  LactarUius  thus  proceeds :  Omnis  sexus  et 
aetatis  homines  ad  exustionem  rapti  (as  incendiaries) :  nee  singuli  (quoniam 
tanta  erat  multitude)  sed  gregatim  circumdato  igni  ambiebantur.    EusMu$ 
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adds,  thfft  many  men  and  women,  under  strong  excitement,  leaped  into  the  burn- 
ing fire.  The  puninhment  of  the  servants  was  lighter:  Domeatici  alligatiaad 
eollum  molaribufl  mergebantur. 

This  terrible  inquisition,  although  interwoven  with  the  perseention  raised 
by  Diocletian,  should  nevertheless  be  regarded  as  a  separate  transaetion.  For 
it  was  not  properly  decreed  on  account  of  religion,  but  on  account  of  the  eon- 
flagration :  neither  did  it  extend  to  the  whole  Christian  community,  but  only  to 
the  people  of  Nicomedis,  and  to  the  Emperor's  domestics.  And  henee,  after  a 
sliort  period,  it  ceased  altogether:  nor  did  the  Emperor  take  occasion  from  it,  to 
issae  other  and  more  severe  edicts  againat  the  Christians;  as  will  appear  further 
on.  LactanliiLS  indeed,  after  describing  the  sufferings  and  calamities  of  the 
Christians  occasioned  by  the  conflagration,  subjoins :  Et  jam  literae  ad  Maximi* 
anum  atque  Constantinm  commeaverant,  ut  eadem  facerent  From  which  it 
seems  to  follow,  that  Diocletian  wished  the  other  Emperors  to  harrass  and  affllet 
the  Christians  of  their  provinces,  in  the  same  manner  that  he  had  the  Nicome* 
dians.  But  here,  as  also  in  some  other  particulars,  Lactanlius  is  not  perfectly 
oorrect  It  is  demonstrable,  from  the  order  of  events  In  this  persecution,  and 
from  the  authority  of  EvsebiuSy  that  during  this  first  year  of  these  troubles,  be- 
sides the  bishops  and  clergy,  none  but  those  who  refused  to  surrender  the  sa- 
cred books,  were  exposed  to  penalties  and  tortures.  And  the  subsequent  edicts, 
of  which  we  shall  soon  speak,  place  this  beyond  all  eontrovemy.  And  there- 
fore the  words  of  Lactaniius  above  quoted,  should  be  referred,  not  to  the  stonoi 
at  Nicomedia  produced  by  the  burning  of  the  palace,  but  to  things  more  remote^ 
namely,  the  edicts  first  issued  by  Diocletian  and  his  son-in-law;  which  edicts 
were  undoubtedly  sent  also  to  the  oUier  Emperors.  It  is  evident,  that  LaeUa^ 
tins  is  rather  unjust  towards  all  the  enemies  of  the  Christians,  and  of  course  to- 
wards Diocletian  and  Maximian ;  whom  he  assails  with  bitter  reproaches,  in  a 
manner  not  very  christian. 

(2)  Like  other  weak  and  timorona  men  fond  of  ease,  Diocletian  was  easOy 
thrown  into  a  violent  passion ;  but  he  could  not  long  retain  anger.  Hence,  as 
his  fright  at  the  conflagration  subdued,  his  rage  ceased.  But  soon  afterwards,  a 
new  cause  of  fear  arosee  Some  persons,  I  know  not  who,  disturbed  the  peace  in 
[p.934.] Syria  and  Armenia, by  attempted  insurrections:  and  the  enemies  of  Chri»> 
tianity  easily  persuaded  the  Emperor,  that  the  Christians  had  excited  these  civil 
commotions.  He  therefore,  this  same  year,  A.  D.  303,  published  a  new  edieti 
not  against  the  Christians,  but  against  their  presiding  oflicers  and  teachers. 
For,  as  he  supposed  the  Christian  people  to  be  groided  entirely  by  their  authori- 
ty, views,  and  example,  he  ordered  all  their  teachers  of  every  grade  to  be  thrown 
into  prison ;  anticipating,  that  the  irksomeness  and  discomforts  of  imprisonment 
would  induce  them  to  abandon  Christianity.  Says  Eusebius,  (Hist  Eccles.  L^ 
viii.  c  7.  p.  298.)  :  Cum  alii  in  Melitina,  Armeniae  rigione,  alii  in  Syria  imperi- 
nm  arripere  conati  essent,  promulgatum  est  Imperatoris  edictum,  ut  omnea 
nbique  ecclesiarum  antiaiites  in  carcerem  tniderentur.  And  therefore,  in  a  abort 
time,  aa  Ettsebius  adds :  Omnes  carceres  Episcopis^  Pretbyteris^  Diaconis^  LeOO' 
rtfrus,  et  Exoreistis  pleni  erant  I  may  here  remark  in  passing,  that  it  appears 
from  thia  repreaentation,  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  the  whole 
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Ghiiitlan  dergy  were  diatiibated  into  Jhe  dames,  at  least  in  the  East ;  or,  thai 
to  the  three  andent  orders  of  bishops,  presbyters  and  deacons,  two  others,  LeC' 
ton  and  Exorcists,  had  been  added  in  the  preceding  century.— There  could  be 
no  clearer  and  stronger  proof  than  this  new  decree  presents,  that  Diocletian 
long  persevered  in  his  purpose  of  accomplishing  the  business  without  blood  or 
slaughter ;  and  that  the  inquisition  which  he  ordered  at  Nicomedia,  in  conse. 
quence  of  the  fire,  did  not  extend  to  all  Christians.  The  cause  of  this  edict, 
which  assailed  only  the  Christian  clergy,  was  the  rise  of  the  civil  commotions  in 
Armenia  and  Syria ;  as  is  manifest  from  the  declaration  of  Eusebius,  These 
commotions,  the  enemies  of  the  Christians  undoubtedly,  persuaded  the  Empe- 
ror to  believe,  originated  from  the  secret  machinations  of  the  Christian  clergy. 
But  he  found  his  expectation,  that  bonds  and  imprisonment  would  overcome 
the  resolution  of  the  clergy,  to  be  fallacious:  for  the  majority  of  them  re- 
mained immovable  in  their  religion.  And  therefore,  near  the  close  of  the  year, 
as  I  suppose,  a  third  edict  was  issued ;  according  to  which,  the  imprisoned  cler- 
gy, if  they  would  offer  sacrifices,  were  to  be  released :  but  if  they  refused  to  na- 
crifice,  they  were  to  be  compelled  by  tortures  to  worship  the  Gods.  See 
Eusebius,  (loc.  cit  p.  298.)  From  this  edict,  began  the  bloody  persecution.  For 
an  innumerable  multitude  of  clergymen,  through  all  the  provinces  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  were  subjected  to  the  most  cruel  tortures  and  sufferings,  and  many  of 
them  most  painfully  and  heroically  expired  amidst  those  tortures.  In  recount- 
ing these  events,  Eusebius  is  much  more  full  and  exact  than  Lactantius.  In  his 
Eccles.  History,  (L.  viii.  c.  7.  &c.)  he  describes  the  cruel  sufferings  of  the 
Christians  in  Egypt,  in  Thebais,  in  Phenicia,  and  in  Phrygia.  On  the  Martyrs 
of  Palestine  he  has  left  us  a  separate  treatise,  annexed  to  the  Eighth  Book  of 
his  Eccles.  History,  which  is  full  of  examples  of  a  cruelty  almost  exceeding  be- 
lief. Yet  in  his  Eccles.  History,  EtLsebius  seems  not  to  have  followed  the  due 
order  of  events  in  his  narrative,  but  to  have  intermingled  events  consequent  on 
the  fourth  edict,  with  those  which  befell  only  the  clergy,  in  consequence  [p.  935.] 
of  the  third  edict  For  the  second  and  third  edicts  d  id  not  embrace  the  people,  but 
only  the  pastors  of  the  people.  And  Etisebitis  himself,  (de  martyribus  Palaes- 
tinae,  c.  iL  p.  320.)  expressly  says,  that  in  the  first  year  of  the  persecution,  the 
cruelty  of  the  enemies  of  the  Christians  spent  itself  upon — fcovor  tum  rnt  Uxxurlat 
wfoil'fm  f—cnly  the  officers  of  the  Church,  And  yet,  in  his  history,  he  relates  many 
instances  of  both  men  and  women  among  the  common  people,  who,  after  the 
third  edict,  were  in  several  provinces  put  to  death  by  different  modes  of  torture 
and  execution.  And  therefore,  either  he  confounds  dates  in  his  narmtivei 
which  is  the  most  probable  supposition ;  or,  what  might  also  occur,  the  gover- 
nors and  judges  in  many  places,  went  beyond  the  limits  prescribed  in  the  edict, 
and  tortured  the  people,  either  from  superstition,  or  cruelty,  or  avarice.  Tliis 
indeed  is  indubitable,  that  the  governors  and  magistrates  did  not  confine  their 
proceedings  within  the  limits  of  the  imperial  edicts ;  but  either  from  their  sav- 
age dispositions,  or  from  a  desire  to  please  Maximian,  who,  they  well  knew, 
wished  the  Christians  exterminated,  or  from  some  other  causes,  they  proceeded 
against  the  Christians  in  most  of  the  provinces,  more  rigorously  than  they  were 
commanded  to  do.  Although  Diodetian,  in  his  first  edict,  sanotloned  the  capl* 
TOL.  n.  S9 
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tel  poniahmeot  of  math  m  refuaed  to  sQirender  Ihe  saoed  books»  and  afterwaidB 
showed  himself  inceiiAed  against  the  Nioomediui  Chriatiana,  on  account  of  the 
fire  of  which  they  were  aeenaed ;  yet  in  no  edict  (of  this  year,)  did  be  con- 
nund  those  to  be  pat  to  death  who  would  not  renounce  the  Christian  religion. 
I  will  prove  this  by  EiuMum^  when  we  came  to  the  fourth  edict  And  thers- 
fore,  the  very  considerable  number  of  Christians,  who  were  put  to  death  by  the 
magistrates  during  the  two  first  years  of  the  persecution,  perished  contrary  to 
the  will  of  the  Emperor.  And  I  wonder,  that  so  many  learned  men*  and  men 
well  read  in  ancient  history,  should  write,  that  Diodetian  condemned  to  death, 
the  Christians  who  would  not  worship  the  Gods. 

(3)  MiLcinuanui  HerculiuSy  the  other  Emperor,  who  ruled  in  RcUf,  readily 
obeyed  the  commands  of  Diocletian  and  Maximian  (Galerius.)  But  the  other 
Cesar,  CcnsianiiuM  Chiorus^  being  a  man  of  a  mild  disposition,  and  a  foUowei 
of  the  religion  of  natore  and  reason,  was  friendly  to  the  Christians  in  the  pro- 
vinces under  his  control,  and  aided  their  cause  so  far  as  he  could.  He  governed 
QatUt  Spain^  and  Britain,  But  he  could  not  efiect  all  he  wished,  lest  he  should 
seem  to  despise  the  authority  of  the  First  Emperor,  and  violate  the  terms  of  as- 
sociation in  the  government  In  Spain  many  Christians  were  exposed  to  vio- 
lence, and  even  death,  under  bis  dominion ;  as  appears  from  many  testimonies: 
and  EusehiuSy  (de  martyr.  PalsBstinae  c.  13.  p.  346.)  clearly  states  the  fiust 
What  occurred  in  Britain^  we  are  not  informed.  But  in  Chxul^  where  CorsOhi- 
Hus  was  present  in  person,  he  caused  ihe  Christians  to  be  exempt  from  any 
great  evils,  and  even  to  live  quieUy  and  comfortably.  If  he  had  been  able,  he 
would  also  have  spared  their  temples  and  property :  but  something  was  to  be 
oonceded  to  the  authority  of  the  Emperor,  to  the  wishes  of  the  superstitious 
populace,  and  to  the  official  station  of  the  magistrates  and  governors.  He 
[p.  936.]  therefore  did  not  command  the  Christian  temples  in  Gaul  to  be  demo- 
lished; yet  he  did  not  prohibit  the  magistrates  and  the  people  from  either  de- 
molishing them  or  shutting  them  up.  Says  LactantiuSy  (de  mortibus  perseq. 
c.  16.  p.  961.) :  Constantius,  ne  dissentire  a  majorum  (Augustorum)  praeceptis 
videretur,  conventicula,  id  est,pariete8,  qui  restitui  poterant,  dirui  passut  eai,  ve- 
rum  autem  Dei  templum,  quod  est  in  hominibus,  incolume  servavit  Fuse- 
bius  states  the  same,  (Hist  Eccles.  L.  viii.  c.  13.  p.  309.  and  c.  18.  p.  317.)  I 
omit  other  passages  in  which  Eusebius  praises  the  clemency  and  justice  of  Con- 
stantius  towards  the  Christians.  But  I  suspect,  and  not  groundlessly,  that 
Eusebius  and  LacUnaius  do  not  tell  us  ally  that  Ccnslantius  permitted  to  take 
place  in  Gaul  lest  he  should  seem  to  despise  the  edict  of  Diocletian ;  but  they 
extenuate,  as  much  as  possible,  the  injuries  which  he  suffered  to  light  upon  the 
Christians  of  his  provinces,  in  order  to  please  his  son,  the  Emperor  Ccnslantmt, 
First,  Eusebiiis  himself,  (de  martyr.  Palest  c.  13.  p.  346.)  expressly  places,  not 
only  Spain,  but  also  Oaul,  among  those  provinces  which,  in  the  two  first  yean 
of  the  persecution,  belli  furorem  expertae  surU,  but  afterwards  obtained  peace : 
which  certainly  would  be  false,  if  only  the  sacred  edifices  were  demolished  in 
the  life  time  of  Constantius,  Again,  the  same  Eitsebius,  (de  vita  Constant  L. 
1.  c.  17.  p.  416.)  states,  that  the  Christians  living  in  the  palace  of  Constantius^ 
eould  freely  worship  God;  and  that  among  them  also  there  were  KurovfyQif 
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etotf — the  ministen  of  Qod^  i.  e.  priests  or  presbyters :  but  he  adds,  beyond  the 
palace,  (vp^  roh  woXkolt-^-among  the  comnum  peojfie^)  it  was  not  allowed  even 
to  utter  the  name  of  Christians.  Now,  if  these  things  were  so^— and  no  one  can 
well  donbt  them,  then,  certainly,  the  edicts  of  Diocletian  were  proclaimed  in 
Gaid ;  and  there  was  a  severe  prohibition  of  all  public  profession  of  Christiani- 
ty, and  of  assemblies  for  Christian  worship.  And  it  was  to  remedy  this  evil  in 
a  measure,  that  ConetarUiue  took  some  Christian  priests  into  his  own  palace,  so 
that  thert^  and  under  these  priests,  the  Christians  might  enjoy  religious  worship 
which  they  could  not  have  elsewhere.  And  lastly,  the  same  edict  which  ordered 
the  temples  to  be  demolished,  also  commanded  the  sacred  books  of  Christians 
to  be  given  up  and  burned.  And  therefore  I  have  no  doubt,  that  the  sacred 
books  were  taken  by  the  magistrates  from  the  Christian  temples  in  Qavly  and 
perhaps  they  were  here  and  there  burned.  Yet  this  one  commendation  is  due 
to  Constarairuy  that  he  forbid  the  publication  and  execution  of  those  later  edicts 
of  the  Emperor,  which  commanded  all  clergymen  to  be  imprisoned  and  then 
compelled  to  offer  sacrifices.  In  this,  ConstarUius  followed  not  only  his  own 
mild  disposition,  but  aUo  the  dictates  of  his  religion.  For  he  was  averse  from 
the  pagan  worship,  and  therefore  could  not,  without  feelings  of  repugnance  and 
self-condemnation,  permit  any  person  to  be  driven  by  fear  or  penalties,  to  wor- 
ship the  Gods. — Yet  the  Gauls  speak  of  some  martyrs  slain  under  Consiantius : 
but  the  accounts  we  have  of  them,  are  of  doubtful  authority. 

§  lY.  Fonrth  Edict  of  Diocletian.— Maximian  Emperor  [p.  937.] 
of  the  East.  When  the  enemies  of  Christianity  found  these  laws 
against  the  Christian  pastors  and  ministers  less  effective  than 
they  anticipated,  they  induced  Diocletian,  in  the  second  year  of 
the  persecution,  A.  D.  804,  to  issue  s^  fourth  edicts  more  cruel  than 
the  preceding,  in  which  he  required  all  Christians,  without  ex- 
ception, to  be  compelled  to  worship  the  gods,  by  all  the  methods 
of  torture  and  punishment  which  ingenuity  could  devise.  Yet, 
even  this  edict,  sanguinary  and  most  iniquitous  as  it  was,  did  not 
command  the  capital  punishment  of  the  Christians  refusing  to 
sacrifice.  But  those  governors  and  magistrates,  who  were  either 
the  slaves  of  superstition,  or  naturally  propense  to  cruelty^  or 
solicitous  to  please  Maximian,  now  marching  with  rapid  strides 
to  supreme  power,  took  occasion  from  this  edict  to  destroy,  either 
by  protracted  tortures,  or  by  sentences  of  death,  a  great  multitude 
of  Christians  in  most  of  the  provinces.(*)  The  Christian  commu- 
nity being  thus  debilitated  and  down-trodden,  Maximian  openly 
disclosed  the  designs  he  had  been  secretly  revolving.  He  com- 
pelled his  father-in-law  Diocletian^  and  the  colleague  Emperor 
Maximiamis  Herculiue,  to  abdicate  their  power,  and  assumed  to 
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himself  the  rank  of  Emperor  of  the  East,  leaving  the  West  under 
CbnstafUiiL8  CfUorus.  At  the  same  time  he  appointed  two  col- 
leagues in  the  government,  or  two  Gesars,  of  his  own  choice,  and 
entirely  devoted  to  himself,  namely,  Maximtn,  his  sister's  son,  and 
Severus^  excluding  altogether  Qmstantine^  the  son  of  ConskmJtim. 
This  revolution  in  the  government  was  advantageous  to  the 
Christians  of  the  western  provinces,  and  in  a  measure  restored 
their  peace ;  but  the  Christians  of  the  East  were  persecuted  with 
increased  violence  and  cruelty,  by  Jfoximtan  OaJerius  and  Afaxi' 
min.  Hence,  the  number  of  Martyrs  and  Confessors  in  those 
regions  was  great,(^ 

(1)  The  principal  authority  for  this  new  or  fourth  edict,  iasaed  in  the  seeond 
year  of  the  persecution,  is  Eusebius^  (de  martyribus  Palaest.  c.  3.  p.  321.)  who 
says :  Secundo  anno,  Urbano  tunc  provinciam  regente,  Imperatoris  misan  sunt 
littem,  quibus  generali  pnscepto  (itad-oxisf  wforvfyf^an)  jubebatur,  ut  omnei 
ubique  locorum  et  gentium  publice  idolis  sacrificia  et  libationes  offerrent.  JEicaa- 
biu8  here  mentions  only  one  Emperor;  whence  it  appears,  that  this  edict  was 
[Pl  938.]  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  Diocletian  only;  and  this  is  confirmed 
by  a  passage  soon  to  be  adduced  from  Constdntine  the  Great  The  same  decree 
that  was  sent  to  Urbanus^  the  governor  of  Syria,  was  unquestionably  sent  to  all 
the  other  provincial  governors.  For  Eusebius  expressly  says,  it  was  a  xad-oxis^ 
Tf9VT6ryfAm — moniatum  generak ;  and  that  it  embraced  all  the  provinces  of  the 
empire,  or  required  omnes  ubique  locorum  et  gentium  to  sacrifice  to  the  Goda. 
Neither  will  the  numerous  examples  of  martyrdom  in  the  Roman  provinces, 
which  are  recounted  by  Eusebius,  (Hist  Eccles.  L.  viii.)  and  by  the  modems, 
TiUemont  especially,  (Memoires,  Sic.  tome  v.)  admit  of  any  doubt  on  this  snb- 
ject-- Eusebius  does  not  tell  us,  what  punishment  the  Emperor  decreed  for 
thoHe  whom  no  tortures  could  induce  to  offer  sacrifices.  But  learned  men,  who 
treat  of  the  sufferings  inflicted  on  the  ChrisUans  prior  to  the  reign  of  CVmafoiw 
tine  the  Great,  would  have  us  believe,  that  Diocletian  ordered  those  who  refused 
to  honor  the  Gods,  to  be  put  to  death.  And  they  probably  so  judge,  because 
they  see  that  a  great  multitude  of  Christians  of  every  class,  were  everywhere 
cruelly  slain  with  various  tortures,  after  this  fourth  edict  was  issued.  And  Eu- 
seMus  himself  may  have  led  them  to  believe  so,  ns  he,  immediately  after  men- 
tioning  the  imperial  edict,  proceeds  to  state  examples  of  Christians  either  con- 
demned to  be  devoured  by  wild  beasts,  or  to  be  decapitated,  as  if  he  would 
thereby  exhibit  the  force  and  cruelty  of  the  imperial  mandate.  But  I  have  con- 
cluded, after  attentively  considering  the  whole  subject,  that  the  edict  prescribed 
no  punishment^  and  much  less  that  of  death,  as  the  penalty  of  refusing  to  offer 
sacrifices ;  and  that  the  governors  were  only  commanded,  in  general,  to  compd 
the  Christians  to  worship  the  Roman  deities  in  every  way  they  could,  and  by 
such  inflictions  and  tortures  as  they  might  choose.  Ckmstantme  the  Great,  In 
his  ediet  preserved  by  EusebiuSt  (de  vita  Constant  L.  ii.  c  61.  p.  467.)  afler 
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mentioning  these  later  edicts  of  Diocletian,  and  saying  that  these'  edicts,  as  it 
were  cruentis  rmicronOfus  scripta  esse,  describes  their  import  thus:  Tut  ii 

Judicibus  precipit,  ut  ingenii  solertiam  ad  aeerbiores  cruciatus  ezcogitandos  in- 
tendsrent.  That  this  description  cannot  refer  to  new  modes  of  capital  punish- 
ment, or  new  ways  of  putting  men  to  death,  which  the  governors  were  to  de- 
vise, must  be  manifest  Neither  did  Diocletian  wish  the  Christians  to  be  slain, 
but  to  have  them  brought  back  to  the  religion  of  their  ancestors  by  coercion 
and  force.  The  passage  must  therefore  be  understood  of  new  modes  of  torture 
and  suffering;  and  the  Emperor  would  remind  the  magistrates,  that  as  experi- 
ence had  shown  that  the  Christians  were  not  moved  by  the  usual  methods  of 
torture,  they  must  exert  their  ingenuity  to  devise  new  modes  of  torture,  and 
new  forms  of  suffering,  by  which  the  minds  of  these  obstinate  persons  might  be 
subdued,  and  they  be  induced  to  honor  the  gods.  And  that  this  was  the  import  of 
the  edict,  in  put  beyond  nil  dispute,  by  the  manner  of  its  execution,  as  described 
by  Lactantiu.%  a  spectator  of  it,  (Instit  divinar.  L.  v.  c.  11.  p.  449.)  He  [p.  939.] 
represents  most  of  the  judges  as  being  careful  not  to  kill  any  of  the  Christians; 
but,  as  the  Emperor  had  directed  the  invention  of  new  modes  of  torture,  they, 
as  it  were,  vied  with  each  other  in  the  ingenuity  of  their  modes  of  compelling 
Christians  to  apostatize :  Dici  non  potest,  hujusmodi  judices  quanta  et  quam 
gravia  tormentomra  genera  excogitaverint,  ut  ad  effectum  propositi  sui  pervene- 
rint  Hoc  autem  non  tantum  ideo  faciunt,  ut  gloriari  possint,  nullum  se  inno- 
eentium  peremisse,  -  -  sed  et  invidin  canssft,  ne  aut  ipsi  vincantur,  (namely,  by 
other  judges.  That  judge,  therefore,  who  could  not  overcome  his  Christians  by 
his  modes  of  torture,  was  considered  as  outdone  by  others.)  aut  illi  (Christiani) 
virtutis  sun  gloriam  consequantur.  Itaque  in  excogitandis  pcBnarum  generibus 
nihil  alind,  quam  viefortam,  cogitant.  Sciunt  enim  certamen  esse  illud  et  pug- 
nam.  -  -  Contendnnt  igitur,  ut  vincant,  et  exquisites  dolores  eorporibus  im- 
mittunt,  et  nihil  aliud  devitant,  quam  ut  ne  torti  nwriantur,  -  -  Illi  pertinaci 
stultitift  jubent  curam  tortis  diligenter  adhiberi,  ut  ad  alios  cruciatus  membra 
renoventnr,  et  reparetur  novus  sanguis  ad  pcBnam.  Could  there  be  any  stronger 
proof,  than  this  testimony  of  the  very  eloquent  man  narrating  what  fell  under 
his  own  observation,  that  Diocletian  did  not  wish  the  Christians  put  to  death, 
but  only  worried  out  with  tortures,  until  they  should  apostatize  I  Whence  it 
follows,  that  he  by  no  means  decreed  the  capital  punishment  of  such  as  would 
not  sacrifice.  But  there  are  other  arguments  to  the  same  point.  In  the  Eccles. 
History  of  EusMus^  (L.  ix.  c.  9.  p.  360.)  there  is  an  edict  of  Maximin  in  favor 
of  the  Christians,  which  is  of  groat  weight  in  this  matter.  For,  first,  Maximin 
states  the  substance  of  the  edict  of  Diocletian  and  Maximian  Galerius  against 
the  Christians,  precisely  in  accordance  with  our  views:  Domini  ac  parentes  nos- 
tri,  Diocletianus  et  Maximianus,  recte  atque  ordine  constituerunt,  ut  quicunque 
a  Deorum  suorum  religione  descivissent,  publica  animadversione  ac  supplicio  ad 
eorundem  cuUum  revocarentur.  Therefore,  they  ordered  no  man  to  be  put  to 
death.  And  next,  he  tells  us,  how  the  judges  in  the  East  obeyed  the  decree: 
Ego  vero  cum  in  Orientis  provincias  venissem,  com  peri  quamplurimos  homines, 
qui  reipublicft  usui  esse  posaent,  ob  earn  quam  diximus  caussam  a  judicibus  in 
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•erta  loea  rekgari.  Therefore,  in  the  Eaet,  the  jadges  merely  sent  into  erife 
those  Christians  whom  they  could  not  bring  to  apostasy  by  tortures.  Who 
does  not  see  from  thisi  that  the  Emp^^rs  did  not  decree  the  capital  pttniahment 
of  the  nnyielding  Christians!  For  if  the  persisting  Christians  were  willing  to 
die,  the  judges  who  should  only  order  them  into  exile,  would  act  contrsiy  to 
the  mandate  of  their  sovereigns,  and  would  incur  their  displeasure.  Bat  a  fine 
passage  in  Eusebhu,  (Hist.  Eccles.  L.  vilL  c  12.  p.  306,  307.)  entirely  settles 
the  point  Having  stated  many  examples  of  Christians  most  cruelly  slain,  in 
[p.  940.]  Egypt,  Pontus,  Syria,  and  other  countries,  be  adds,  that  the  judges 
desparing  of  effecting  anything  by  inhumanity  and  cruelty;  ad  demeniiam  el 
homanitatem  se  convertisse.  Neque  enim  fas  esse  aiebant,  ut  nrbea  civina 
sanguine  cootaminarentur,  -  •  sed  potius  decere,  ut  humanitaa  et  beneficentia 
Imperitorias  majestatis  in  universes  diffunderetur,  nee  posthac  nostri  eapitali  snp- 
plicio  plecterentur :  Quippe  hiiyusmodi  poena  per  Imperitorum  indulgentiam 
(ftk  T»f  rwr  mfmT0ut*tm9  ftxtuf^f^wlaf)  nos  Hberatos  esso.  Yet  it  was  a  sorrowful 
demency,  which  the  judges  chose  to  substitute  for  severity.  For,  omitting  ea- 
pital  punishment,  they  ordered  that  the  Christians  whom  they  could  in  no  way 
induce  to  worship  the  Gods,  should  have  their  eyes  dug  out,  or  one  of  their 
legs  disabled;  and  the  innocent  and  holy  men,  thus  mutilated,  were  condemned 
to  the  mines.  Yet,  even  this  inhuman  humanity,  proves  that  the  Emperors  for* 
bid,  tacitly  at  least,  the  slaughter  of  the  Christians;  and  the  judges  themselves 
acknowledged  it — This  new  and  horrid  edict  of  Diocletian,  therefore,  in  general 
terms,  directed  the  magistrates  to  command  all  citizens  whatever,  within  their 
several  jurisdictions,  to  offer  sacrifices  to  the  Gods;  and  such  as  should  resist 
and  refuse  to  offer  sacrifices  in  the  manner  of  their  ancestors,  they  were  to  Unr* 
lure  with  every  species  of  suffering  and  pain,  until  they  would  do  as  the  Em- 
perors required.  Neither  the  measure  nor  the  duration  of  these  tortures  waa 
prescribed,  nor  the  method  of  proceeding  with  those  who  resisted  these  tortures 
with  a  determined  and  invincible  resolution.  And  hence  each  of  the  judges,  ac- 
cording to  his  personal  character  and  disposition,  put  a  more  severe  or  a  more 
mild  interpretation  upon  the  Emperor^s  edict:  some,  as  we  have  seen  from  the 
decree  of  Maximin  in  Eusebius^  only  exiled  those  they  could  not  subdue;  othersi 
as  we  also  learn  from  Eusebius,  deprived  those  they  could  not  overcome,  of  a 
leg  or  an  eye;  others,  influenced  by  furious  passion,  condemned  them  either  to 
the  wild  beasts,  or  to  decapitation,  or  to  other  horrid  modes  of  execution :  and 
the  most  cruel  persisted  in  torturing  the  Christians  variously,  until  they  died 
from  exhaustion.  Many,  also,  for  different  reasons,  proceeded  contrary  to  the 
will  of  the  Emperor,  and  at  once  put  to  death  the  Christians  whom  they  had 
seized.  I  will  cite  a  noticeable  passage  from  LadaMius^  (Instit  divinar.  h.  v. 
c.  1 1.  p.  448.)  which  admirably  illustrates  this  subject,  and  dearly  supports  out 
views  of  the  import  of  Diocletian's  edict  Quas  per  totum  orbem  singuli 
(judices)  geaserint  enarrare  impossibile  est  Quis  enim  voluminum  numems 
eapiet  tam  infinita,  tarn  varia  genera  crudelitatis?  Accepts  enim  potestate 
(which  was  not  well  defined,)  pro  suis  moribus  quisque  savil.  Alii  pne  nimia 
timiditate  plus  ausi  sunt,  quam  jubebantur;  (thus  did  the  judges,  who  con- 
demned the  captives  to  die,  which  was  not  commanded :)  alii  suo  proprio  adver- 
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•as  jastos  odio ;  qnidam  naturali  mentis  feritate ;  nonnulli,  ut  pUcerent,  et  hM 
officio  viam  aibi  ad  altiora  mnnirent:  aliqnt  ad  occidendum  pneeipitea  [p.  941.] 
eztiterant;  sieut  unus  in  Phrygia,  qui  universum  populam  enm  ipso  pariter 
eonvenUcuIo  concremavit.  -  •  III  ad  vero  pessimmn  genus  est,  cui  olementto 
species  falsa  blanditor:  ille  gravior,  Ule  saevior  est  carnifeZf  qui  neminem  sta* 
tuit  occidere. 

But  while  it  is  certain,  that  the  goreraors  and  judges  most  unjustly  put  a 
great  many  Christians  to  death  in  rarious  ways,  contrary  to  the  Emperors  man* 
diite,  it  must  also  be  admitted,  that  among  tliose  put  to  death,  there  were  not  a 
few,  who,  by  theic  own  fault,  drew  upon  themselves  capital  punishment.  1  say 
nothingof  those  who  attended  religious  meetings,  which,  from  the  commencement 
of  the  persecution,  was  severely  forbidden :  for  these  had  some  excuse  for  their 
conduct.  But  there  were  others,  who  vohaUarUy  presented  themselves  before 
the  judges,  professed  that  they  were  Christians,  and  most  indiscreetly  demanded 
death.  Says  Svlfitiug  Severus^  (Historia  sacra,  L.  ii.  c.  32.  p.  247.  edit  CierioL) 
Certatim  gloriosa  in  certamina  ruebatur,  multoque  avidius  tum  martyria  glorio- 
sis  mortibus  quaerebanlur^  quam  nunc  episcopatus  pravis  ambitionibus  adpetun^ 
tur.  Sulpitius  speaks  rhetorically.  For  it  is  equally  wrong  and  contrary  to 
Christian  morality,  unneceuarUy  to  seek  martyrdom^  and  to  aspire  after  a  bishop' 
^  rick  from  motives  of  ambition.  That  there  were  persons  influenced  by  such  in* 
considerate  zeal  as  actually  to  seek  death,  appears  from  many  examples  in 
Eusebius  and  others.  I  will  mention  one.  After  the  fourth  edict  of  the  Enir 
peror  was  brought  into  Palestine,  six  young  men  of  Gsza,  bearing  that  some 
Christians  were  to  fight  with  wild  beasts,  all  went  to  Urban  the  governor,  with 
their  hands  tied,  confessed  that  they  were  Christians,  and  boasted,  that  they 
were  not  afraid  of  the  wild  beasts.  They  were  all  put  m  prison,  and  after  a 
few  days  decapitated.  And  this  rash  conduct,  Eusebius  commands,  (de  mar- 
tyribus  Palsest.  c.  3.  p.  321.)  but  I  do  not ;  nor  did  tbe  laws  of  the  Church  favor 
this  class  of  people.  Is  it  at  all  strange,  that  those  who  thus  insulted  the  Em* 
peror,  the  public  laws,  and  the  governors,  and  audaciously  provoked  those 
whom  Christianity  required  them  to  respect,  should  be  punished  for  their  India* 
cretion,  by  proud  men,  high  in  power,  and  ignorant  of  true  religion ! 

(2)  I  have  before  stated,  ihsX  Maximian  Oalerius  was  induced  to  persecute 
and  oppress  the  Christians,  not  merely  by  his  superstition,  but  also  by  his  lust 
of  power.  He  coveted  supremacy  in  the  republic,  or  wished  to  secure  to  him- 
self and  friends  the  entire  Roman  Empire,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  family  of 
Constantius  Chiorus.  And  as  he  despaired  of  attaining  his  object  without  a 
civil  war  and  great  movements  of  dubious  result,  so  long  as  the  Christians,  who 
were  all  devoted  to  Constantius  and  his  son,  remained  secure  and  powerful,  he 
concluded  that  they  must  first  of  all  be  oppressed,  and  deprived  of  their  re- 
sources. That  I  am  correct  in  these  views,  is  clearly  shown,  if  I  do  not  mis- 
take, by  what  this  very  ambitious  man  contrived  and  executed,  while  the  perse- 
cution was  everywhere  raging  against  the  Christians.  He  dissembled  [p.  942.] 
'  his  purpose  of  subjecting,  every  thing  to  himself  and  friends,  so  long  as  the  edicts 
at/ainst  th^  Christians  were  moderate,  and  did  not  extinguish  all  hope  of  their 
return  to  prosperity.    But  after  he  had  prevailed,  doubtless  by  various  artifieesi 
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on  his  fkther-io-law,  in  the  year  304,  to  iasae  the  very  distreialng  ediet  already 
deecribed,  and  there  seemed  to  be  no  saltation  possible  for  the  Christians,  he 
dropped  the  mask,  and  openly  avowed  what  before  he  had  kept  concealed  in  his 
own  breast  In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  304,  the  condition  of  the  Chnstians 
had  been  msde  such,  by  the  fourth  edict  of  lUoclettsn,  that  they  could  attempt 
nothing  important,  and  could  not  nine  a  civil  war  in  behalf  of  ConMiaiUius  and 
his  son.  For,  all  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire  were  drenched  in  Chris- 
tian blood,  except  only  Gaul,  and  even  there  the  Christians  could  hold  meetings 
only  within  the  palace.  The  temples  dedicated  to  Christ  were  every  where  pros- 
trated. Meetings  for  worship  or  other  pnrpones,  could  no  longer  be  held  by 
Christiana  Most  of  them  had  fled  the  Roman  soil,  and  taken  refuge  among  the 
barbarians,  who  received  them  kindly.  See  the  edk^t  of  Consiantine  the  great: 
(apod  Etuebium  de  vita  Constantini  L.  ii.  c.  63.  p.  468.)  Those  unable  or  un- 
willing  to  flee  the  country,  hid  themselves,  and  could  not  appear  in  public  witb> 
out  imminent  peril  of  their  lives  and  estates.  Their  prineip;il  men,  including 
'  the  bishops  and  ministers  of  religion,  were  either  slain,  or  maimed  and  sent  to 
the  mines,  or  mulcted  with  exile ;  so  that  the  professors  of  Christianity  were 
every  where  without  leaders  and  guides.  Their  property  both  public  and  pri- 
vate bad,  for  the  most  part,  been  seised  by  the  greedy  magistrates  and  judges 
From  a  dread  of  torture  and  protracted  sufTeriags,  many  had  procured  their  own 
death :  and  others,  including  not  a  few  presiding  ofiicers  and  men  of  note  or  of 
rank  and  standing,  had  apostatized  from  Christ  The  Christians,  who  had  in 
great  numbers  been  connected  with  the  court  of  Diocletian  or  with  the  army, 
were  all  either  put  to  death  as  culprits,  or  sent  into  exile,  or  detained  in  prisons^ 
The  needy  residue,  weak  and  obscure,  and  consisting  of  persons  of  inferior 
rank  or  standing,  could  not  possibly  disturb  the  republic,  and  take  arms  in  bo- 
half  of  Ccnsfantitu.  Therefore,  all  causes  of  fear  being  removed,  MaximUm 
Oalerius  freely  disclosed  his  designs,  and  made  manifest  that  he  wished  to  rule 
the  Roman  Empire  alone.  In  the  first  place,  he  constrained,  partly  by  threats, 
and  partly  by  argument,  his  father-in-law  DiocUtian^  to  whom  he  was  under  the 
greatest  obligations,  and  also  the  other  Augustus,  Maxxmian  Herctdius,  on  the 
Kalends  of  May  A.  D.  305,  to  divest  themselves  of  the  purple  and  the  imperial 
dignity,  the  former  at  Nicomedia,  and  the  latter  at  Milan,  and  to  retire  to  private 
life.  By  what  method  he  effected  this  momentous  change,  no  one  has  told  us 
more  distinctly  and  accurately  than  LaclarUius;  (de  mortibus  persequutor.  c 
17  &c.  p.  954  &c.)  This  being  accomplished,  he  assumed  to  himself  the  title 
of  Emperor  of  the  Easty  and  left  to  Constaniius  Chlarus  the  rank  of  Emperor 
[p.  943.]  of  the  West,  He  hated  ConstarUius  exceedingly,  and  would  therefore 
have  gladly  deprived  him  of  both  life  and  otficial  power:  but  Constaraius  stood 
strong  in  the  affections  both  of  the  citizens  and  the  soldiers,  and  he  was  guard- 
ed by  the  powerful  protection  of  the  army.  And  therefore,  perceiving  that  he 
had  not  forces  adequate,  either  to  destroy  a  man  of  such  vast  power,  or  to  de- 
pose him,  Maximian  thought  best  not  only  to  bear  with  him,  but  even  to  elevate 
him :  and  he  was  the  more  willing  to  do  so,  because  he  supposed  the  mildness  of 
Constnntius  left  nothing  to  fear  from  him ;  and  moreover,  as  Constantius  was 
in  bad  health,  he  hoped  he  would  soon  be  removed  by  death.    Says  Laciantius^ 
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(de  mortibne  peraeq.  o.  90.  p.  361.) :  M«xiiiiuniia,  postqnam  Miiibiis  expuMs, 
qaod  voluiti  et  fecit,  se  jam  solns  totius  orbis  dominam  esse  ferebat  Nam  Con« 
sUntium,  qnamvis  priorem  nominari  eaaet  neceaae,  contemnebat,  quod  et  natara 
mitis  esset,  et  valetadine  corporis  impeditus.  Hanc  sperabat  brevi  obiturum,  ot 
81  non  obisset,  vel  invitum  exuere  facile  Tidebatur.  Qaid  enim  faceret,  si  a  tri- 
boH  cogeretur  iroperitim  deponere.  From  Conatantins*  son  Constantine^  after- 
wards styled  the  Great,  he  felt  that  more  waa  to  be  feared,  he  being  a  young 
man,  and  very  highly  esteemed  by  the  people  and  the  soldiers.  But  as  he  re- 
nded  at  the  Court  of  Nicomedia,  Maximian  thought  he  had  hiro  in  his  power, 
and  that  he  could  easily  procure  his  death,  either  by  assassination  or  by  other 
means.  He  indeed  actnally  attempted  this  repeatedly,  and  especially  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  806 :  and  from  this  may  most  manifestly  be  learned  the  general 
denigns  of  Maximian^  and  his  reason  for  persecuting  the  Christians.  Says 
LactantiuSj  (loc.  eit.  c.  24.  p.  968.) :  Insidiis  saepe  juvenem  appetiverat,  quia 
palam  nihil  audebat,  ne  contra  se  arma  civilia,  ot,  quod  maxime  verebatur,  odia 
militum  concitaret;  et  sub  obtentu  exercitit  et  lusus  feris  ilium  objecernt.  But 
Constantine,  perceiving  the  perfidy  and  plots  of  the  tyrant,  sought  safety  by 
flight,  and  went  to  his  father  in  Britain.  And  this  wi^e  step  of  the  young  man 
alone,  frustrated  all  the  plans  of  Maximian^  and  procured  for  the  Christian  re- 
ligion which  the  tyrant  sought  to  exterminate,  the  victory  over  superstition,  and 
astonishing  progress  through  the  whole  world.  The  only  benefit,  therefore, 
which  Diocletian  received  from  the  edicts  which  he  issaed  at  the  instigation  of 
his  son-in-law  against  the  Christians,  was  the  loss  of  his  empire.  For  Maximu 
an  would  never  have  dared  to  assail  him  and  deprive  him  of  the  purple,  if  he 
had  seen  him  encompassed  with  Christian  friends  and  ministers,  of  whom  Maxi- 
mian stood  in  the  greatest  fear,  and  the  armies  full  of  Christian  soldiers. — After 
gaining  the  supreme  power,  which  he  had  long  coveted,  Maximian  took  for 
himself  and  Conslaniius,  without  consulting  Constantius,  and  against  the  will 
of  Diocletian,  ttoo  Cesars^  men  entirely  devoted  to  him  ;  the  one  was  Severus^ 
an  Illyrian,  and  distinguished  for  nothing  but  his  vices ;  the  other  was  his  sis- 
ter's son,  Daia,  to  whom  he  gave  the  name  of  Maximin,  The  former,  under 
Constantius,  governed  Italy,  Sicily,  and  Africa :  to  the  latter,  bis  uncle  [p.  944.] 
committed  the  government  of  Syria  and  Egypt 

This  great  change  in  the  civil  government,  brought  some  relief  to  the  Afflict- 
ed Church.  Eusebius  (de  martyr.  Falsest,  c.  13.  p.  345.)  expressly  says,  that 
the  western  provinces,  namely,  Italy,  Sicily,  Gaul,  Spain,  Mauritania  and  Africa, 
obtained  peace,  when  the  persecution  had  scarcely  continued  two  years.  Nor 
will  this  appear  strange,  if  we  consider  that  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain  were  go- 
verned by  Constantius  CJUorus^  the  friend  of  Christians,  and  a  despiser  of  the 
Gods;  and  that  Severus,  to  whom  the  other  western  province^,  Italy,  Sicily, 
Mauritania  and  Africa,  were  subject,  although  he  was  a  Cesar,  was  obliged  to 
respect  the  majesty  and  authority  of  the  Emperor  of  the  West  Neither  waa 
Severns  himself  cruel ;  though  he  was  a  drunkard,  and  immoderately  addicted 
to  voluptuousness.  And  yet,  what  Eusebius  states  respecting  the  peace  of  the 
western  provinces,  must  not  lead  us  to  suppose,  that  they  all  enjoyed  equal 
tranquility  and  bappineaa.    The  Christiana  inhabiting  the  provinces  under  the 
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immediate  poTernment  of  Cofutonfnis,  namely,  Spom,  Oandj  and  Britain^  wete 
undonbtedly,  either  by  hia  command  or  with  hia  eonsent,  not  only  freed  from 
the  peiil  of  their  Uvea  and  estatea,  but  also  allowed  to  hold  religions  meetings, 
and  to  rebuild  their  prostrate  temples.  That  it  was  so  in  Qaul^  is  eertain.  For, 
aa  it  has  been  well  ascertained  that  in  Gaol  no  violence  had  been  done  to  their 
persons,  bat  only  to  their  sacred  edifices,  the  peace  which  Eusebins  tells  us  was 
restored  to  the  Gaols,  can  be  understood  only  aa  affording  them  full  liberty 
from  the  Emperor,  of  resuming  their  suspended  meetings,  and  rebuilding  thehr 
sacred  ediBces.  In  Spaing  where  the  edicts  of  Diocletian  had  been  more  effec- 
tive than  in  Gaul,  and  where  many  Christians  had  been  tortured  and  slain,  the 
same  happy  state  waa  not  produced  except  in  piurt ;  as  will  soon  be  shown. 
Yet  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  here  also,  after  ConsUmtius  attained  the  rank  of 
Augustus  and  Emperor  of  the  West,  no  Christian  waa  molested  on  accout  of 
his  religion ;  and  the  bishops  and  others  who  had  been  unprisoned  were  set  at 
liberty.  The  Spaniards,  though  too  eager  for  swelling  the  number  of  their 
martyrs,  yet  acknowledge  that,  in  the  third  and  following  years  of  the  persecu- 
tion, no  person  in  their  country  suffered  death  for  Christ.  And  this  is  put 
beyond  controversy,  by  the  list  of  Spanish  martyrs  compiled  by  Jchn  ie 
Ferreras^  (Histoire  generale  d*Espagne,  torn.  1.  p.  303,  &c.)  for  the  list  termi- 
nates in  the  second  year  of  the  persecution. — ^In  the  provinces  governed  by 
Severus  the  Cesar,  the  state  of  the  Christians  was  less  happy.  Penalties,  toi- 
tures  and  capital  executions  had  indeed  ceased,  and  private  meetings  were  tola- 
rated,  and  likewise  bishops ;  but  Christian  temples,  and  the  liberty  of  meeting 
[p.  945.]  publicly  for  worship,  were  by  no  means  allowed.  I  suppose,  this  may 
be  inferred  from  the  example  of  Africa:  for  undoubtedly,  the  same  state  of 
things  existed  in  the  other  provinces  governed  by  Setfcnu,  as  in  this.  Optatus 
Milevilanus^  (de  schismate  Donatistar.  L.  1.  c.  14.  p.  14.)  states,  that  a  sort  of 
council  of  bishops  was  held,  apud  Cirtam  eivitatem,  in  dome  Urbani  Carisi,  post 
persecutionem :  and,  that  the  meeting  of  this  council  was  early  in  the  Spring  of 
the  year  306,  is  proved  by  unquestionable  documents,  and  has  long  been  de- 
monstrated by  learned  men.  And  therefore,  at  the  time  of  this  council,  near 
the  beginning  of  the  third  year  of  the  persecution,  the  war  upon  Christians  had 
terminated  in  the  province  of  Africa.  But,  that  perfect  peace  was  not  yet  t»> 
stored  there,  OpUUus  shows  in  the  same  passage.  For  he  says,  that  the  bishops 
met  in  a  private  dwelling,  quia  basUicae  necdumfiierant  reslUtUae.  And  a  littie 
after,  (c.  16.  p.  17.)  he  expressly  states,  that  it  was  MaxerUius^  who  at  lasigaye 
perfect  tranquility  to  the  African  church ;  and  this  could  not  have  occurred  be- 
fore the  year  307 :  Tempestas  persecutionia  peracta  et  definita  est.  Jnbente 
Deo,  indulgentiam  mittente  Maxentio,  Christianis  libertas  est  restituta.  The 
persecution  therefore,  in  a  measure  ceased,  in  the  province  of  Africa,  after  the 
political  changes  we  have  described :  The  refugees  returned  to  their  country ; 
the  bishops  could  meet  and  deliberate  on  religious  matters,  without  danger  of 
imprisonment  or  any  punishment ;  the  offering  of  sacrifices  was  no  longer  re- 
quired ;  and  those  who  would  not  worship  the  Gods,  were  not  prosecuted  aa 
culprits.  And  yet,  it  was  after  this,  that,  IndidgerUiam  miuenle  Maxentiot 
Christianis  libertas  est  restittOa  i  that  ia,  they  might  not  rebuild  their  templev 
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A&d  thej  eontd  not  openly  maoi  together  in  pnbfic  edifioes  for  tbe  wonhip  of 
God.  In  abort,  Severus  truckled^  Jest  be  should  appear  to  disregard  the  will  of 
Ccfnslantius^  by  whose  authority  he  reigned ;  and  he  did  not  order  the  Christiana 
to  be  molested,  and  yet  he  did  not  revoke  the  previotts  laws  against  them,  nor 
suffer  them  opeoly  to  profess  their  religion. 

But  in  the  eastern  provincesi  where  MaximAan  QdleriuB  with  Maxtmrn^ 
reigned,  the  caJamitiea  of  the  Christians  became  more  grieroas.  For  Maximian 
enacted  far  more  atrocious  laws  against  the  ChristiMs  than  the  former  edietii^ 
and  commanded  that  all,  who  could  not  be  forced  by  repeated  tortures  to  ofier 
sacrifices,  should  be  burned  to  death  in  slow  fires.  LaeUmtius  speaks  of  theee 
law9,(de  mertibns  persequutor.  c.  31.  p.  964.) :  Dignitatem  non  hnbentibns,  poBoa 
ignis  fuit  Id  exitii  primo  adversus  Christianos  permiserat,  datis  kgHnUt  ut  post 
tormenta  damnati  (that  is»  that  such  as  could  not  be  constrained  by  tortures  to 
forsake  Christ,  should  be  condemned,  and)  lerUii  ignUms  exurermlur.  This  teiw 
rible  punishment  is  eloquently  described  in  this  passage,  by  Laetanlius.  And 
he  closes  his  account  of  it  by  saying,  that  the  bodies  when  roasted  by  the  slow 
fires,  were  again  burned,  and :  Ossa  lecta  et  in  pulverem  comminuta,  in  flumina 
et  mare  jactata  fuisse.  The  testimony  of  Lactantius  is  confirmed  by  [p^  946.} 
Chregory  of  Nyssa,  (Orat  de  S.  Theodoro  martyre,  torn.  iiL  p.  681.)  He  expli- 
citly says,  that  a  decree  was  issued  by  Maximian  and  Maxentius,  that  such  aa 
would  not  renounce  Christ,  should  be  put  to  death :  'E»  i'iy/Aant  etofia;^ev» 
wit  Xfltc-rtardf  vXovfiTO  tm"  i'vT0'§/iti  yf6f*fuiaTi  »d<  wfds  d^apardw  iyrro,  ImpiO 
decreto  sancitum  erat,  ut  quicunque  Christianus  esset  impio  6cript6  exagitare- 
tnr  et  ad  mortem  duceretur.  What  Gregory  calls  i'urrt0U  y^ifAfA^  as  appears 
from  that  which  is  added,  was  a  slip  of  paper  fastened  to  the  forehead  of  the 
condemned  Christians,  on  which  was  written  the  cause  of  their  execution, 
doubtless  in  ignominious  terms.  Gregory  does  not  state  the  kind  of  death 
inflicted :  but  the  Theodorus,  whose  history  he  recites,  after  long  continued  and 
extreme  tortures,  was  cast  into  a  fire:  which  goes  to  show,  that  the  law  of 
Maximian  mentioned  by  Lactantius,  was  enforced  also  in  Pontus.  And  yet, 
that  the  procedure  against  the  Christians  was  not  in  accordance  with  this  law. 
In  all  the  provinces,  appears  from  the  examples  in  Eusebitu  and  others,  of 
martyrs  who  perished  by  various  modes  of  execution.  Perhaps,  therefore,  in 
certain  provinces,  for  instance,  Asia  Minor,  Pontus,  &c.  the  persevering  Chris- 
tians, by  order  of  the  Emperor,  were  consumed  in  a  slow  fire ;  but  in  general, 
only  death  was  decreed  against  the  unyielding  Christians,  while  the  kind  of 
death  was  left  to  the  choice  of  the  magistrates.  This  conjecture,  however,  I  find 
to  be  unnecessary,  on  reviewing  the  statement  of  Lactaniius,  For  he  does  not 
say,  that  execution  by  burning,  was  prescribedt  but  only  permitted  by  the  Empe- 
ror. The  law  therefore,  only  in  general,  ordered  recusant  Christians  to  be  fiU 
to  death,  but  left  the  judges  free  to  bum  them,  or  to  execute  them  in  some  other 
manner. 

Jlf^ixtmtn,  who  held  Syria  and  EgypU^X  first  professed  great  lenity  towards 
the  Christians.  For,  perceiving  that  many  of  those  who  refused  to  sacrifice  to 
the  Gods  in  the  East,  had  been  exiled  by  the  magistrates,  he  commanded  the 
judges  not  to  punish  any  of  the  Christians,  nor  to  send  them  into  exile^  but  ra> 
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ther  to  endeftvor  to  gain  them  OYer  to  the  worship  of  the  Gods  by  blandiib- 
■lents  and  exhortations,  without  violence  or  terror.  This,  he  himself  states  in 
ham  edict  preserved  by  Etuebius^  (Hist  Eccles.  L.  iz.  c.  9.  p.  360.)  And  I  sap- 
pose  we  may  believe  him,  although  some  learned  men  think  he  speaks  falsely. 
For  Eutebiusy  after  reciting  the  edict  containing  these  declarations,  adds,  that 
the  Christians  would  not  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  offered  them  in  the 
edict ;  Quod  jam  antea  post  pacem  Cbristianis  similiter  indultam,  vereutlam  ac 
perfidiam  suam  ostendisset  Thus  Ettsebius  admits,  that  Maximin  for  a  time 
showed  himself  mild  and  placable  towards  the  Christians,  and  allowed  them  to 
live  in  peace ;  yet  he  adds,  that  this  kind  treatment  was  not  permanenL  The 
insidious  or  perfidious  peace  here  referred  to,  was  undoubtedly  that  peace  which 
is  mentioned  in  the  edict  But,  not  long  afterwards,  either  from  his  own  super- 
[p.  947.]  stition  which  was  very  great,  or  excited  by  the  authority  and  influence 
of  his  uncle,  or  lastly,  from  discovering  the  little  success  of  the  lenity  he  bad 
shown,  Maximin  assailed  the  Christians  everywhere,  with  si^ch  fury,  that  be 
seemed  to  exceed  all  their  other  persecutors  in  cruelty.  Eusebius,  (de  maxiyr, 
Palftst  c  4.  p.  323,  324.)  tells  us,  that  this  new  or  second  assault  upon  tiie 
Christians  by  this  Cesar,  commenced  in  the  third  year  of  the  Diocletian  perse- 
cution. He  sent  forth  edicts,  through  all  the  provinces  under  him,  commanding 
the  magistrates  to  compel  all  the  citizens,  without  exception,  to  offer  sscrificefti 
And  thereupon,  the  judges,  dispatching  criers  throughout  the  cities,  summoned 
all  heads  of  families  to  come  to  the  temples,  and  obey  the  iropeiatorial  mandate: 
and  those  who  refused  were  stretched  upon  the  rack,  and  at  last,  if  they  would 
not  yield,  were  put  to  dealh  by  various  modes  of  executioa  The  most  sicken- 
ing examples  are  described  by  EiLsebius,  See  his  Eccles.  Hist  (L.  viiL  c  14. 
p.  31 1, 312.  L.  ix.  c.  2.  3. 4.  p.  849,  &c.)  and  bis  tract  on  the  Martyrs  of  Pales, 
tine,  (c.  4.  p.  322.)  also  LactanlirUy  (de  mortibus  persequutor.  c  36.  p.  987.  and 
c.  38.  p.  990.) 

§  y.  Civil  wars,  and  state  of  Christians,  from  A*  D«  306  to 
A*  D.  311.  While  Maximian  OaUrius^  by  the  slaughter  and  des- 
truction of  the  Christians  and  other  tyrannical  arts,  was  seeking 
to  obtain  for  himself  and  son-in-law  the  supreme  power  over  the 
whole  empire,  divine  Providence  suddenly  disturbed  all  his  co- 
gitations and  all  his  concealed  plans.  For  in  the  year  306  Con- 
stantiiLS  CkhruSj  his  colleague  Emperor,  whose  death  he  had  long 
anticipated,  died  in  Britain,  having  by  his  will  appointed,  as  the 
heir  to  his  empire,  Constantine^  his  son  ;  the  very  man  of  whom 
Maximian  stood  most  in  fear :  and  the  soldiers,  immediately  on 
the  death  of  the  father,  proclaimed  the  son  Augustus  and  Empe- 
ror. To  this  adverse  occurrence  Maximian  found  it  necessary  to 
submit ;  but  he  craftily  sought  to  modify  it  somewhat,  that  it 
might  produce  the  less  harm.  He  unwillingly  conceded  to  Cbn- 
staniine  the  lowest  place  among  the  Sovereigns  of  the  Empire, 
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with  the  title  of  Cesar:  and  at  the  same  time  he  raiaed  Sevenu, 
previously  a  Cesar,  to  the  rank  of  an  Augustus  or  Emperor,  thus 
curtailing  the  power  of  Oonstantine.  But  the  obstruction  which 
human  sagacity  opposed  to  the  rising  power  of  (hnstantine^  the 
current  of  events  soon  prostrated.  Maxentiua^  the  son-in-law  of 
Mdximian  Oalerius,  and  the  son  of  Maximian  Herculius^  indignant 
that  Severus  should  be  preferred  before  him,  assumed  to  himself 
the  rank  of  Emperor,  and  took  for  a  colleague  his  own  father, 
whom  Afaximtan  Odlerius  had  deprived  of  empire.  And  [p.  948.] 
hence  arose,  in  the  Roman  world,  very  great  commotions  and 
most  destructive  civil  wars ;  in  which,  fortune  so  favored  Oon- 
stantine, that  he  obtained,  contrary  to  the  calculations  and  the 
will  of  his  enemy  Maximian,  the  rank  of  Augustus  and  Empe- 
ror. Amidst  these  civil  commotions,  the  Christians  experienced 
various  fortune,  especially  in  the  countries  of  the  East :  for  the 
servants  of  Christ  in  the  western  provinces,  if  we  except  those  of 
Africa  and  Italy,  felt  none  of  the  troubles  of  those  tempestuous 
times.  For  those  who  contended  for  political  power,  according 
as  they  supposed  the  Christians  might  aid  or  thwart  their  wishes 
and  interests,  showed  themselves  either  friendly  or  hostile  to 
them.(*)  This  dubious  and  fluctuating  state  of  things,  Maximian 
Oalerius,  the  author  of  so  great  evils  and  sufferings  to  the  Chris- 
tians, himself  at  length  terminated.  For  while  laboring  under  a 
long  continued  and  distressing  disease,  previous  to  his  death,  in 
the  year  811,  he  issued  a  public  edict,  restoring  the  Christians  to 
their  ancient  tranquillity.^) 

(1)  The  events,  both  prosperous  and  adverse  to  the  ehnrch,  which  occurred 
from  the  year  306,  when  CanstarUius  Chiorus  died  in  Britain,  to  the  year  311, 
when  the  dying  Maximian  Galeriui  gave  peace  to  the  Christians,  cannot  be 
correctly  understood  and  appreciated  without  a  Icnowledge  of  the  great  politi- 
cal changes  during  that  period.  For  these  changes,  if  I  do  not  wholly  misjudge, 
exhibit  the  causes  both  of  the  good  and  the  ill  fortune  of  the  christian  com- 
munity: for  so  great  was  the  multitude  of  Christians,  who  increased  even 
amid  the  calamities  they  endured,  that  it  would  be  readily  perceived  that  the 
party,  to  which  they  should  adhere  and  afford  aid  and  assistance,  would  have 
the  superiority.  And  hence,  those  who  were  eager  to  reign,  either  oppressed 
and  persecuted  the  Christians,  whom  they  feared,  or  courted,  sincerely  or  feign- 
ediy,  their  favor.  Maximian  Gakrius^  who  very  manifestly  wished  to  engross 
to  himself  and  friends  the  whole  Roman  empire,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  fiimily 
of  Ckmstaniius  Chiorus^  endeavored  to  oppress  the  Christians,  who  were  devot- 
ed to  Ccnstantine  and  his  son,  lest  they  should  thwart  his  designs.    And  he 
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would  doubtless  have  attained  hfe  wishes,  if  ConstanttJie  had  not  eluded  Hs 
repeated  attempts  on  his  life,  by  flying  to  his  father  in  Britain.  Maximian  had 
to  dissemble  his  chagrin  at  this  unexpected  flight ;  but  being  sovereign  of  the 
greatest  part  of  the  Roman  empire,  he  hoped  be  should  be  able,  without  much 
ditBcuUy,  to  conquer  the  young  man  when  bereft  of  his  father,  if,  without  his 
consent,  he  should  arrogate  to  himself  sovereign  power.  He  undoubtedly  rea- 
soned at  that  time,  as  LactarUius  says  he  did  when  he  granted  the  imperial  par* 
[p.  949.]  pie  to  Constamius  Chlorus^  (de  mortibus  persequutor.  c.  20.  p.  962.)  : 
Quid  faciei,  ti  a  tribus  cogetur  imperium  deponere  7  And  yet  he  did  not  so 
rely  on  this  expectation,  as  to  neglect  other  methods  of  removing  the  impending 
danger.  For  he  tried,  with  blandishments,  to  entice  Constanline  out  of  Britain, 
and  allure  him  to  his  court  Says  Lactaniius,  (loc.  cit  c.24.  p.  968.) :  Qui  (Constan- 
tius  Chlorus)  cum  graviter  (morbo)  laboraret,  miserat  (Maximianus)  litteras,  ut 
filium  suum  Constantinum  remitteret  sibi  videndum,  quem  jamdudum  repetie- 
rat  But  he  could  not  persuade  either  the  father  or  the  son,  to  comply  with  his 
request.  And  the  death  of  CanstaniiuSf  which  occurred  soon  after,  in  the  year 
306,  frustrated  all  his  efforts.  For,  as  we  are  told  by  very  credible  writers, 
(^Libanius,  EiLsebius,  Julian,  and  others,)  ConstarUius^  by  his  iast  will  and  tes- 
tament, transferred  to  his  son,  as  his  patrimony,  all  the  provinces  which  he  had 
governed  while  living :  and  the  soldiers,  having  a  knowledge  of  this  will,  imme- 
diately after  the  death  of  ConstarUius,  proclaimed  Constantine  both  Emperor 
and  Augustus,  Nothing  could  have  occurred  more  disagreeable  to  Maximian. 
But,  as  he  could  foresee  that  a  tedious  and  hazardous  civil  war  would  arise,  if 
he  should  altogether  set  aside  the  decision  of  the  soldiers,  he  concluded  to  yield 
to  necessity,  and  to  correct  the  evils  which  time  might  bring  forth,  by  his  pru- 
dence. He,  therefore,  took  a  sort  of  middle  course,  which  had  some  show  of 
equity.  He  assigned  to  Constantine  his  father^s  provinces,  Gaui,  Spain  and 
Britain,  with  the  rank  of  the  fourth  among  the  Sovereigns,  and  the  title  of  Ce- 
sar. And  Constantine,  a  sagacious  young  man,  and  equally  afraid  of  a  civil 
war,  contented  himself  with  the  constrained  liberality  of  his  enemy.  But,  that 
Constantine  might  not  be  equal  to  his  father  in  power  and  resources,  Maximian 
assumed  to  himself  for  colleague,  the  man  who  was  entu*ely  under  his  control, 
Sevenis,  hitherto  the  administrator  in  Italy  and  Africa  with  the  title  of  Cesar, 
and  made  him  Emperor  and  Augustus,  in  place  of  the  deceased  Constaniius. 
Severus  had  previously  governed  Italy  and  Africa,  not  independently,  but  in 
subordination  to  Constantius :  which  had  been  very  advantageous  to  the  Chris- 
tians  living  under  his  jurisdiction.  For  he  did  not  dare  to  disquiet  those,  to 
whom  the  Emperor  of  the  West,  CoTistarUius,  gave  his  protection.  He  now 
received,  with  the  honor  of  Emperor,  the  supreme  power  over  Italy  and  Africa  : 
and  from  these  provinces,  if  Maximian  should  so  order,  war  might  easily  be 
caried  into  Spain  and  Gaul,  where  Constantine  ruled.  The  new  arrangement  of 
the  Roman  government  was,  therefore,  wisely  contrived  to  hold  Constantine  in 
check,  and  if  necessary,  to  subdue  him  by  war.  But,  contrary  to  all  expecta- 
tion, Maximian  himself  was  caught  by  those  very  snares,  which  he  had  laid  for 
Constanline.  There  was  then  living  as  a  private  citizen,  on  a  farm  in  the  vici- 
nity of  Rome,  Maxentius^  the  son-in-law  of  Maximian  QaUrias,  and  the  son  of 
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ihat  Maximan  Eercuthis^  who  had  unwillingly  abdicated  the  empire,  at  the 
same  time  with  Diocletian.  This  MaxerUius^  a  very  proud  man,  was  indignant 
that  Constanline  and  Severus  should  be  preferred  before  him ;  and  [p.  960.1 
therefore,  raising  a  sedition  at  Rome  and  in  Italy,  he  not  only  assumed  to  him- 
self the  rank  of  Emperor  and  Augustus,  but  likewise  persuaded  his  father, 
Maximius  HerculiuSt  again  to  seize  the  helm  of  government  There  were, 
therefore,  at  the  close  of  the  year  806, /cmr  Attgustiy  three  in  Italy  and  one  in 
the  East;  and  two  Cesars^  the  one  in  Gaul,  Constantine^  the  other  in  the  E^ast, 
Maximin.  The  next  year,  807,  Maximian  Galerius  sent  SevenUt  at  the  head 
of  a  numerous  and  powerful  army,  against  the  new  Emperors  in  Italy,  fiut 
Severus  was  unsuccessful^  and,  being  captured  by  Maxitnian  Herculius,  was  in- 
duced to  destroy  his  own  life.  Maximian  Qaienus  was  enraged,  but  not  dis- 
eouraged,  by  this  victory.  HercuHus  therefore,  foreseeing  that  Qalerius  would 
soon  appear  in  Italy,  at  the  head  of  a  fresh  army,  to  avenge  the  death  of  hia 
friend  Severus^  went  hastily  into  Gaul  to  CoMtaniine  the  Cesar,  and  olSered  him 
his  daughter  Fausta^  and  the  rank  of  Emperor  and  Augustus,  if  he  would  enter 
into  alliance  with  him.  Constantine  consented,  married  Fausta,  and  exchanged 
the  title  of  Cesar  for  that  of  Emperor.  Again,  therefore,  there  were  fottr  Em* 
perors  presiding  over  the  Roman  commonwealth,  three  in  the  West,  and  one  in 
the  East :  and  but  one  Cesar,  namely  Maximin,  While  Herctdius  was  in  Gaul, 
Mcunmian  Oalerius  arrived  in  Italy  with  his  army ;  but  he  could  neither  take 
Rome,  nor  induce  his  son-in-law  Maxenttus^  to  receive  the  purple  and  the  impe- 
rial dignity  from  his  hand.  He  therefore  returned  to  the  East,  with  ignominy, 
and  not  without  great  peril  to  his  life  and  fortune.  After  the  departure  of  Max* 
imian  Oalerius^  Herculius  returned  to  Rome :  and,  as  his  son  would  not  be  obe- 
dient to  him,  he  attempted  to  expel  him  from  the  throne,  fiut  he  was  unsue- 
eessful,  for  the  soldiers  fought  in  defence  of  MaxerUiuB :  and  therefore,  leaving 
Italy,  Herculius  fled  first  to  his  son-in-law  CanslarUine  in  Gaul,  and  soon  after- 
wards to  his  enemy  Maximian  Qalerius,  at  that  time  in  Dalmatia.  In  this  very 
difficult  posture  of  public  affairs,  Maximian  GdleritLS,  who  was  very  corpulent, 
and  of  course  sluggish,  perceiving  his  need  of  the  aid  of  some  active  and  ener- 
getic man,  beloved  by  the  soldiers,  and  competent  to  meet  Maxentius  in  the 
field  and  restore  the  republic  to  tranquillity ;  created  his  intimate  friend  lAciniuSj 
a  man  not  distinguished  for  birth  or  virtue,  but  a  good  soldier,  and  in  great 
favor  with  the  soldiers.  Emperor  and  Augustus.  But  this  remedy,  which  the 
Emperor  devised  for  existing  evils,  most  unfortunately  only  produced  new  evils. 
For,  Maximin,  his  sister's  son,  who  had  hitherto  governed  the  East  with  the 
title  of  Cesar,  when  informed  that  Licinius  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Em- 
peror, was  indignant,  and  th|  next  year,  308,  with  the  consent  of  his  soldiers, 
he  assumed  the  same  rank :  and  to  prevent  the  rise  of  a  new  war,  Maximian 
Oalerius  deemed  it  necessary  to  sanction  this  rash  act  of  Maximin,  [p.  951.] 
Therefore,  in  the  year  308,  the  Roman  empire  had  six  Sovereigns ;  and  a  seventh 
appeared  the  same  year  in  Africa,  in  the  person  of  Alexander;  but  his  reign  was 
not  long.  During  all  these  changes  and  commotions,  Canstantine  in  Gaul,  cau- 
tious and  provident,  was  a  quiet  spectator,  his  only  aims  being,  to  render  the 
provinees  he  governed  tranquil  and  secure  against  the  incurriona  af  the  acyaoent 
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iMurbarians,  and  to  strengthan  his  power  by  the  attaebment  of  hia  people  to  hba. 
In  the  meantime,  his  fatheMn-law  Hercvliiu^  returned  from  the  Eaat  to  GanI, 
and  laying  aaide  the  purple  and  the  title  of  Empeor,  pretended  to  be  reaolved 
to  spend  the  remainder  of  hia  life  in  quietude.  Consianiine  put  confidence  in 
the  perfidious  man,  who  all  the  while  was  plotting  another  nefarions  project 
Though  an  old  man,  he  was  inflamed  beyond  measure  with  the  lust  of  domini- 
on ;  and  as  he  bhw  every  avenue  to  the  supreme  power  closed  against  him,  he 
contemplated  the  dethronement  of  his  son-in-law,  that  he  might  reign  in  hii 
place,  lie  therefore  made  war  upon  ConstarUine,  waft  vanquished,  and  for  a  time 
feigiii'd  penitence  and  great  moderation;  but  in  the  year  310,  he  returned  to  his 
old  habits,  and  attempted  to  murder  CcnsiarUine  in  his  bed-chamber;  and  being 
convicted  of  this  crime,  by  order  of  his  son-in-law,  he  hung  himself  in  prison. 
While  thcHe  events  were  passing  in  Graul,  Maximian  Galeriu$  in  the  East,  waa 
preparing  for  war  against  Maxentius;  and,  to  raise  funds,  he  imposed  very  hea> 
vy  burdens  upon  the  citizens.  But  in  the  midst  of  his  great  enterprisea,  and 
while  every  where  oppressing  the  Christians,  whom  he  considered  as  the  princi* 
pal  obstacle  to  his  success,  he  was  attacked  by  a  dreadful  disease  in  the  year 
310,  and  the  next  year,  311,  exhausted  by  intolerable  pains  and  sufferings,  ht 
ended  hia  days. 

What  befell  the  Christians,  amidst  these  Tatious  and  memorable  revolntiont 
in  the  Roman  governmenti  we  will  now  state,  so  far  as  we  can  learn  the  facts 
from  the  writers  of  those  times;  who  are  not  indeed  contemptible,  yet  are  not 
very  accurate,  nor  diligent,  nor  free  from  partiality,  nor  well  versed  in  publie 
affiiirs  and  the  policy  of  courta  If  historians  of  this  period,  like  Ltcy,  Tadius 
and  Polibius^  had  come  down  to  us,  we  could  much  better  trace  the  course  of 
events,  and  mark  the  steps  by  which  Christianity  rose  to  dominion  over  the  Ro- 
man world.  The  writers,  not  Christian,  such  as  Zosimus  and  AureHus  Vietar^ 
only  give  us  dry  summaries  of  events.  The  Christian  writers  are  more  fnll, 
especially  Lactaniius,  (in  his  tract  de  mortibuM  persequutor.)  and  Eusdnus. 
But  they  are  excessive  in  their  praise  of  tlie  virtues  and  probity  of  Ccnstaniine, 
and  continually  heap  reproaches  on  Maximian  and  his  friends  as  well  as  ene- 
mies ;  and  they  ascribe  everything  to  God,  who,  they  tell  us,  avenged  the  cru- 
elties of  Maximiati,  rewarded  the  piety  and  wisdom  of  Cfmstaniiney  and,  in  a 
wonderful  manner,  exalted  the  Christian  religion  over  the  worship  of  the  Godai 
[p.  952.]  This  is  pious,  and  commendable;  and  the  facts  stated  are  true:  and  yet 
it  is  manifest,  that  human  passions  and  worldly  policy,  had  no  amall  influence  in 
these  transactions. 

I  begin  with  the  West. — ConstarUinej  as  soon  as  he  had  obtained  power  and 
the  title  of  Cesar,  gave  to  the  Christians  of  his  provinces,  full  liberty  to  profeaa 
their  religion,  and  to  worship  God  according  to  the  divine  prescription.  His  fa- 
ther,  as  we  have  already  seen,  had  forbidden  the  Christians  to  be  molested:  but 
he  had  not  confirmed  this  by  a  public  law ;  nor  had  he  given  them  the  liberty, 
beyond  the  limits  of  Gaul,  of  assembling  publicly  for  worship,  of  holding  conn- 
cila,  of  rebuilding  their  prostrate  temples,  or  of  creating  bishops.  But  Camlam^ 
tine  freely  bestowed  on  them  all  these  privileges,  and  this  not  in  a  private  way, 
bat  by  issuing  a  public  edict    That  edict  ia  the  oldest  of  all  his  religioas  t^ 
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tutes.  Says  LaeUmtiuSf  (de  mortlbns  persequutor.  c.  24.  p.  969.) :  Sascepto 
imperio,  Constootinus  augastus  nihil  egit  prius,  quam  Christianoa  cultui  ac  Deo 
Bao  reddere.  Haec  fuit  prima  ejas  sanctio  sanctae  religionls  restitutae.  Nearly 
the  same  things  are  stated  in  his  divine  Institutes,  (L.  1.  c.  1.  p.  6.)  where  he 
says  to  Ctmstaniine :  Salutarem — principatum  praeclaro  initio  auspicatus  es,  cum 
eversam  sublatamque  justitiam  reducens,  teterriinum  aliorum  faeinus  expiaati. 
The  first  of  these  passages  manifestly  describes  the  nature  of  the  benefit,  con- 
ferred by  Constantine  on  the  Christians  at  the  commencement  of  hia  reign.  For 
Laclaniius  says,  that  he — Christianos  cuUui  ac  Deo  sito  reddidisse.  They  had 
already  been  freed  from  the  fear  of  death  and  of  punishment,  by  his  father ; 
but  it  was  Canstantinet  who  cuUui  eos  el  Deo  suo  reddebai ;  that  is,  who  restored 
their  lost  power  of  publioly  worshipping  God,  and  of  course  also  of  consecrat- 
ing edifices  to  this  worship.  Constantius  Chlorus,  therefore,  although  friendly 
to  the  Christians,  had  not  conceded  to  his  Spanish  subjects,  and  perhaps  not  to 
his  British,  the  liberty  of  holding  religious  meetings,  and  of  public  worship ;  as 
we  have  before  attempted  to  prove. — This  remarkable  kindness  of  Constantine 
to  the  Christians,  which  was  the  prominent  trait  in  his  character,  most  certainly, 
did  not  proceed  from  any  love  for  the  religion  professed  by  the  Christians ;  for  at 
that  time  he  was  quite  ignorant  of  this  religion.  Neither  did  it  proceed  from  any 
magnanimity,  justice,  equity,  or  any  similar  characteiistics  of  his  mind ;  for  these 
virtues  were  very  imperfect  in  him,  before  he  embraced  Christianity.  I  can  dis- 
cover and  appreciate,  in  Constanline,  before  he  became  a  Christian,  prudetice^fof 
tiiude^  and  ikiU  in  governing ;  but  I  also  discover  in  him  many  things  very  un- 
becoming in  a  good,  wise,  magnanimous  and  just  prince,  and  indicative  of  a 
jproud^  ambxluma^  cruel  mind,  destitute  of  true  virtue.  These  declarations  it 
may  be  proper  to  confirm,  by  some  examples,  lest  I  should  appear  to  ssaaii, 
without  reason,  a  prince  renowned  on  so  many  accounts. — ^I.  In  the  war  be- 
tween him  and  the  Franks  and  Alemanni,  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  as 
Evtropius  tells  us,  (Breviar.  Histor.  Rom.  L.  z.  c  3.  p.  467.)  the  captured  kings 
of  these  nations,  Bestiis  ohjecU^  cum  magnificum  spectaculum  muneris  parasset 
A  little  after,  passing  the  Rhine,  he  invaded  the  Bructeri,  a  people  of  the  Fran- 
eic  race,  slew  a  great  number,  and  again  condemned  the  captives  to  [p.  953.] 
the  wild  beasts.  See  the  Panegyrici  veleres,  published  at  Antwerp  by  lAvi" 
neiuB,  (Onit  iz.  p.  197, 198.)  These  kings  and  people  had  broken  their  cove- 
nants ;  but  such  punishments  are  not  indicative  of  a  just  and  good,  but  of  a  bar- 
barous and  cruel  prince :  temperate  severity  becomes  a  wise  and  humane  gene- 
ral, even  in  the  most  just  wars. — IL  HerculiuSy  when  the  civil  war  with  his  son 
arose  in  Italy,  went  to  Congtaniine  in  Gaul,  and  offered  him  his  daughter  Faus- 
ta,  with  the  title  of  Emperor  and  Augustus ;  and  Constantine  very  eagerly  re- 
ceived both ;  an  act  unworthy  of  a  magnanimous  prince,  and  manifestly  indica- 
tive of  a  mind  swelling  with  pride  and  ambition.  HerctditiSt  whom  he  knew  to 
be  perfidious  and  tyrannical,  had  no  power  of  conferring  dominion  and  rank  and 
titles  of  honor :  and  Constantine  must  have  been  greedy  of  honor,  and  exceed- 
ingly vain,  to  suppose  that  he  could  be  elevated  and  honored  by  such  a  man, 
and  to  actually  receive  honors  at  his  hands.  And  yet,  to  this  man,  his  £ather- 
in-law,  patron^  friend,  and  confederate,  he  would  afterwaida  afford  no  aid»  ttither 
YaL.lL  Sa 
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against  Maximian  OdUrius,  or  his  son  Maxeruius.  Herculius  fled  from  Italy, 
and  arriving  in  Gaul  implored  the  good  faith  of  the  son-in-law :  but  the  son-in- 
law  could  not  be  moved. — IIL  A  far  worse  and  a  blacker  crime,  undoubtedly, 
was,  his  compelling  this  very  HarctUius^  from  whom  he  had  received  both  the 
purple  and  a  wife,  to  be  his  own  executioner.  Says  Lactanttus^  (de  mortibus 
pers.  c.  30.  p.  977.)  :  Daiur  ei  (there  was  given  to  Herculius,  by  his  son-in  law 
Constantme,)  potesias  liberae  mortis :  in  the  use  of  which  he  hung  himself  with 
a  rope.  How  cruel  a  favor  for  a  son-in-law  towards  his  &ther-in-law !  I  ad- 
mit, that  Herculius  had  been  guilty  of  a  great  crime ;  for  he  had  sought  to  take 
the  life  of  his  son-m-law ;  if  we  believe  what  Lactantius  and  some  other  histo- 
rians relate.  But  this  will  not  efface  the  mark  of  cruelty  and  inhumanity  on 
Cimstantine,  If  HerciUius  deserved  that  punishment,  it  was  certainly  most  un- 
suitable for  Conslantine  to  pass  the  sentence  on  his  &ther-in-]aw,  then  venen- 
ble  for  his  hoary  head^ — TV,  As  to  his  religion,  I  suppose,  that  before  be 
became  a  Christian,  Constantine  was  of  no  religion.  His  father  had  worshipped 
the  one  God,  despising  the  Gods  of  the  nations:  and  Eusebitts  expressly  tells 
us,  (de  vita  Constant  L.  1.  c.  17.  p.  416.)  that  all  his  children,  he  {Uni  ommum 
Regi  Deoconsecrcnerai;  that  i^)  had  taught  them  to  worship  the  one  God, 
and  to  hold  the  Gods  of  the  Romans  and  the  other  nations  in  contempt  Con- 
starUine,  therefore,  in  obedience  to  the  commands  of  his  father,  as  he  hunself  ad- 
mits, in  his  edict  preserved  by  Eusebius,  (de  vita  Constant  L.  iL  c  49.  p.  466L) 
wished  to  be  accounted  a  worshipper  of  the  one  God.  And  yet,  when  occasion 
seemed  to  require  it,  and  lest  he  should  alienate  the  minds  of  the  people  and 
soldiers  from  him,  he  supplicated  the  Gods,  gave  thanks  to  them,  and  offered 
them  sacrifices  and  gifts.  For  example,  the  insurrection  of  the  Franks,  in  &e 
year  308,  being  quelled  sooner  than  was  expected,  he  repaired  immediately  to  the 
[p.  954.]  temple  of  Apollo — of  that  Apollo,  whose  oracles  he  had  ridiculed  and 
detested,  when  he  was  a  young  man  in  the  court  of  Diocletian,  as  he  himself  re- 
lates, (appd  Eusebium  de  vita  Constant  L.  ii.  c.  60.  p.  467.) — ^he  went,  I  say, 
into  the  temple  of  Apollo,  and  by  most  splendid  gifts,  and  by  prayers  to  that 
God,  he  manifested  his  gratitude  for  the  peace  bestowed  by  him  on  the  empire. 
See  the  Pcmegyrici  veteres,  by  IJvineius,  (Orat  ix.  p.  204,  205.) — Such  being 
the  character  of  Consfanlinej  before  his  conversion  to  Christianity,  I  fully  believe, 
that  the  favors  he  conferred  on  the  Christians,  from  the  very  commencement  of 
his  reign,  did  not  proceed  either  from  his  humanity  and  justice,  or  from  any  love 
for  the  Christian  religion,  but  were  owing  solely  to  his  desire  to  establish  his 
own  authority  in  the  empire.  Fearing  the  power  and  snares  of  Maximian  Qa- 
lerius,  whom  he  knew  to  be  his  enemy,  he  wished  to  secure  to  himself  firm  pro- 
tection in  the  Christians,  against  all  adverse  occurrences  and  the  machinations 
of  the  tyrant 

His  kinsman  or  wife's  brother,  Maxeniius,  on  assuming  the  imperatorial  dig- 
nity, followed  the  example  of  Constantine,  and  for  the  same  reason.  In  the 
provinces  which  Severus  had  governed,  namely  Italy  and  Africa,  after  the  death 
of  Constantius  Chlorus,  and  when  Sevents  became  an  Emperor,  the  persecutions 
against  the  Christians  waxed  a  little  more  severe.  But  Maxenlius,  eqaaXiy  with 
Constantine,  as  soon  as  he  assumed  imperatorial  power,  prudently,  and  to  aft- 
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enre  the  good  will  of  the  Christians,  pnt  an  end  to  those  movements,  and  forbid 
the  Christians  to  be  molested*  As  to  Africa,  we  have  a  substantial  witness  in 
Oflalus MUemUinus,'w\io  says,  (de  schisroate  Donatist  L.  1.  c.  16.  p.  17.) :  Max- 
entium  indulgentiam  misisse,  atqne  libertatem  Christianis  restituisse.  By  the 
word  indulgenLiam^  we  may  understand  permission  to  meet  publicly  for  the 
worship  of  God,  and  to  create  bishops,  and  build  temples.  By  the  word  liber- 
tatem, we  may  understand /tiZ/  liberty,  such  as  they  enjoyed  before  the  persecu- 
tion of  Diocletian.  For  the  liberty  o^worshipping  God  privately,  without  fear, 
they  had  previously  enjoyed  under  Severus. — As  to  Italy  and  the  other  parts  of 
the  Roman  empire  subject  to  Maxeniius,  Ettsebius,  (Hist  Eccles.  L.  viii.  c.  14. 
p.  310.)  gives  such  an  account,  as  confirms  our  statement  of  the  cause  of  MaX' 
entiu^  kindness  to  the  Christians.  It  was  feigned  or  political  benevolence.  For 
he  says  that  Maxenlius  went  so  fiir,  Ut  religionis  Christians  professionem 
simvlaret,  fictam  pietatis  speciem  prss  se  tulisse,  civibus  praecepisse,  ut  a  perse- 
cutione  Christianornm  desisterent.  And  he  adds,  that  his  motive  was,  Ut  in  eo 
morem  gereret,  blandireturque  populo  Romano.  'Btr*  iftTm%U  «fti  »oXa»f{«  t«v 
J^jU0(/  Ptf/ualwr.  A  great  part,  therefore,  perhaps  the  greatest  part  of  the  Romish 
people,  was  Christian,  or  at  least  friendly  to  Christianity :  and  to  secure  thdr 
aid  and  attachment,  against  Maximian  QdUrius,  who  was  meditating  war  upon 
him,  he  not  only  annulled  all  the  edicts  against  the  Christians,  but  even  pretend- 
ed to  be  ready  to  quit  the  religion  of  his  ancestors,  and  to  embrace  Christianity. 
He  therefore  appeared  to  exceed  CoTuUmline,  in  good  will  towards  [p.  965.] 
Christians :  for  ConstarUine,  though  he  showed  himself  friendly  to  the  Chris- 
tians, manifested  no  disposition  to  embrace  their  religion,  but  continued  to  serve 
the  Gods  of  the  Romans. 

The  state  of  the  Christians  was  therefore  tolerably  prosperous  in  the  West 
But  in  the  eoitem  jjrovincesy  governed  by  Maximian  Oakritis  and  Maximin,  the 
storm  against  them  raged  with  the  greater  violence.  This  we  learn  from  several 
writers,  and  especially  Eusebius,  (Historia  Eccles.  and  de  martyr..  Palnstinfe.) 
Yet  the  monuments  of  this  period  that  have  reached  us,  though  few,  leave  no 
room  for  doubt,  that  in  those  provinces,  likewise,  the  state  of  the  Christians  was 
affected  by  that  of  the  commonwealth ;  and  that  Maximin  especially,  was  some- 
times more  indulgent  and  sometimes  more  severe,  towards  the  Christians  in  his 
provinces,  as  circumstances  seemed  to  him  to  demand.  In  the  sixth  year  of  the 
persecution,  A.  D.  308,  according  to  Eusebius,  (de  martyr.  PalsBst  c.  9.  p.  332.) 
the  war  upon  the  Christians  in  Syria  and  Palestine,  seemed  to  cease ;  and  even 
tliose  condemned  to  the  mines,  were  restored  to  freedom :  but,  after  a  short 
time,  the  persecution  raged  with  more  violence  than  before.  For  new  edicts 
against  the  Christians,  were  issued  by  Maximin,  which  required  that  the  de- 
caying temples  of  the  Gods  should  be  repaired,  and  that  all  the  people,  children 
and  slaves  not  excepted,  should  be  forced  by  penalties  to  eat  tlie  flesh  sacrificed 
to  the  Gods.  Eusebius  confesses,  that  he  does  not  know  the  causes  of  these 
suspensions  and  renewals  of  the  persecution.  But  it  will  be  manifest,  to  a  per- 
son consulting  the  civil  history,  that  in  this  year,  (308,)  Maximin  assumed  the 
title  and  rank  of  Emperor  in  Syria,  contrary  to  the  will  of  Maximian :  and 
Mayiminn  appeared  disposed  to  avenge  this  raah  act  by  a  war.    Now,  so  long 
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as  Maximiftn's  wrath  continued,  Maximin  spared  the  Christians  in  his  proTineeSy 
in  ordAr  to  conciliate  their  good  will.  But  when  Maximian  was  appeased,  the 
new  Emperor  Maximin  issued  fresh  edicts  against  the  Christians;  in  order  to 
show,  that  he  would  employ  the  power  conceded  to  him,  agreeably  to  the  plea- 
sure of  the  chief  Emperor,  whom  he  knew  to  be  hostile  to  the  Christians,  and  in 
order  to  insinuate  himself  the  more  effectually  into  his  good  graces.  This  new 
fury,  after  a  little  time,  abated:  for  Maximin  concluded,  he  had  fulfilled  his  ob- 
ligations by  his  edicts ;  and  he  thought  it  not  best  to  exasperate  the  feelings  of 
Christians  too  much,  lest  they  should  turn  against  him,  on  the  demise  of  Maxi- 
mian, whose  declining  and  very  bad  health  indicated  that  his  death  was  ap- 
proaching. And  therefore,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventh  year  of  the  perse- 
cution, (309,)  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighth,  (310,)  the  Christians,  (ac- 
cording to  EusebiuSy  de  martyr.  Palast  c.  13.  p.  343.)  enjoyed  the  highest 
peace,  and  surprising  liberty ;  so  that  even  those  who  had  been  condemned  *to 
the  mines,  now  built  temples.  But  this  peace  was  interrupted,  in  the  course  of 
the  year  310,  by  the  governor  of  the  province,  who  informed  the  Emperor,  that 
the  Christians  abused  their  liberty.  And  hence  new  calamities  occurred,  and 
[p.  956.]  many  Christians  were  put  to  death ;  of  whom  thirty-nine  were  beheaded 
on  one  and  the  same  day,  by  order  of  Maximin,  This  tempest,  however,  was 
short,  and  soon  clemency  was  thought  to  be  safer  policy  than  severity.  For  in 
this  year,  Maximian  was  attacked  by  that  terrible  disease,  which  the  next  year 
put  an  end  to  his  life :  and,  as  all  could  see,  that  the  disease  must  terminate 
iatally,  and  as  it  was  feared  that,  after  his  death,  great  commotions  and  contests 
for  the  supremacy  would  arise,  prudence  induced  Maximin  to  desist  from  per- 
secuting the  Christians.  And  Maximian  Galerius  himself,  the  author  of  the 
persecution,  writhing  under  a  horrible  disease,  gradually  laid  aside  his  cruelly, 
as  his  strength  and  life  wasted  away.  And  hence,  on  the  one  side  the  fear  of 
war,  and  on  the  other,  the  fear  of  death,  restored  peace  and  security  everywhere 
to  the  Christians.    See  Eusebius^  (Historia  Eccles.  L.  viii.  c.  16.  p.  314.) 

(2)  The  disease  of  Maximian  Oalerius  is  described  particularly,  by  EusehiuSy 
(Hist.  Eccles.  L.  viii.  c.  16.  p.  314.)  and  by  Lactantiu$,  (de  mortibus  persequutor. 
c.  38  &c.  p.  981  &.C.)  Nothing  can  be  conceived  more  distresdng.  For,  a  can- 
cer attacked  his  immoderately  fat  body,  and  by  eating  gradually,  amid  horrible 
sufferings,  converted  it  into  a  living  corpse.  When  various  remedies  had  been 
tried  in  vain,  and  no  hope  of  recovery  remained,  a  little  before  his  death,  in  the 
month  of  April,  A.  D.  311,  by  a  public  edict,  in  the  name  of  all  the  Emperors,  he 
abolished  the  laws  enacted  against  the  Christians.  This  edict  is  extant  in  a 
Greek  version  from  the  Latin,  in  Eusebitis,  (Hist  Eccles.  L.  viu.  c.  17.  p.  415.) 
and  the  Latin  in  Lacianlius,  (de  mort.  perseq.  c.  34.  p.  984.)  In  this  edict,  he 
permits,  Ut  denuo  sint  Christiani^  et  conventicvJa  sua  (their  sacred  edifices  or 
temples)  component  (erect  or  build).  But  upon  this  condition,  Ut  nequid  contra 
discipUmxm  aganU  By  the  disciplinam^  he  means  the  Roman  religion ;  as  ap- 
pears  from  the  preamble  to  the  edict,  ii¥  which  he  says,  that  he,  Antehac  volutsse 
cuncta  juxta  disciplinam  publicam  Romanorum  corrigere.  Therefore,  in  re- 
storing peace  to  the  Christiana,  the  Empeior  re(iuired  of  them,  that  they  should 
form  no  projects  against  the  j^ublie  leligiea^  the  Romans,  and  should  not  pre- 
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BQme  to  aseail  the  Gods,  either  by  words  or  aetions.  Indeed,  the  condition 
seems  to  extend  still  farther,  and  to  require  of  Christians,  that  they  should  not 
attempt  to  convert  any  one  from  the  religion  of  his  ancestors  to  Christianity. — 
Eusebius  and  LactarUius  tell  us,  that  Maximian,  before  he  issued  this  edict, 
Deo  errorem  suum  ccnfessum  esse,  atque  exclamasse  inter  dolores,  se  pro  see- 
lere  satisfacturum.  And  if  this  was  the  fact,  then  he  confessed,  that  the  Chris- 
tians' God  wna  justly  punishing  him  for  his  cruelty  to  tlie  Christians,  and  that 
he  was  conscious  of  this  divine  retribution.  But  the  very  edict  of  the  Emperor, 
which  these  writers  exhibit,  militates  against  the  credibility  of  their  statement. 
For  Maximian  is  so  far  from  there  confessing  that  he  had  done  wickedly  and 
unjustly,  that  he  maintains,  on  the  contrary,  that  every  thing  he  had  done  against 
the  Christians,  had  been  done  wisely  and  well.  And  he  tells  us,  that  he  hud 
aimed  to  effect,  by  his  laws,  Ut  CliriHtianl,  qui  parentum  suorum  reli-  [p.  957.] 
querant  sectam,  ad  bonas  mentes  redirent.  And  therefore,  in  this  last  act  of  his 
life, he  represents  the  Christians  as  being  senseless;  and  he  entertained  no  doubt, 
that  the  religion  of  the  Romans  was  better  and  more  sound  than  that  of  Chris- 
tians. A  little  after,  he  explicitly  charges  the  Christians  with  stuUUia;  and  not 
a  syllable  does  he  utter,  from  which  it  can  be  inferred,  that  any  penitence  for 
bis  conduct  had  entered  his  heart,  or  that  he  regarded  Christianity  as  the  only 
true  and  divine  religion.  He  states  two  reasons  for  changing  his  policy  towards 
the  Christians.  First,  he  had  noticed  that  the  Christians,  while  urged  by  vio- 
lence and  peril  to  offer  sacrifices,  lived  destitute  of  all  religion,  and  neither  wor- 
shipped Christ  nor  the  Gods:  Cum  plurimi  in  propoaito  perseverarent,  ac  vide- 
remus,  nee  Diis  eosdem  cultum  ac  relig^onem  debitam  exhibere,  nee  Christiano- 
rum  Deum  observare.  And  therefore,  considering  any  religion,  even  a  corrupt 
one,  to  be  better  than  none,  he  would  rather  have  the  Christians  follow  their 
own  religion,  than  have  no  religion  at  all.  And  secondly,  to  this  he  adds  ano- 
ther reason,  namely,  his  clemency :  Contemplationem  miti^tsimaB  dementia  nos- 
tras intuentes  et  consuetudinem  sempiternam,  qua  solemus  cunctis  hominibus 
veniam  indulgere,  promtissimam  in  his  quoque  indulgentiam  nostrum  credidinms 
porrigendam,  ut  denuo  sint  Christian!.  Maximian  therefore  would  not  have  it 
thought,  that  he  followed  right  and  justice,  but  rather  clemency;  and  that  he 
was  indidgenl  to  persons  whom  he  pronounced /ooZs,  and  destitute  of  sense,  and 
not  that  he  showed  himself  ^u^/  to  the  innocent  and  the  good.  I  can  readily 
suppose,  that  the  friends  who  were  his  counsellers,  suggested  these  reasons  to 
him.  Yet  the  concluding  words  of  the  edict,  undoubtedly,  disclose  the  cause 
which  drew  this  edict  from  him,  and  also  manifest  his  views  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion: Undejuxta  banc  indulgentiam  nostram  debebunt  (Christiani)  Deum  suum 
orare  pro  salute  nostra  et  reipubliae  ac  suA,  ut  undique  versum  respublica  restet 
incolumis,  et  securi  vivere  in  sedibus  suis  possint.  From  these  words,  it  is  ma. 
nifest, — I.  That  Maximian  believed,  the  Christians  had  some  sort  of  a  God.-^ 
II.  That  this  God  was  not  the  supreme  Creator  of  all  things,  whom  all  men 
ought  to  worship,  but  merely  the  God  of  Christians,  or  the  God  of  a  particular 
race,  such  as  many  other  of  the  Gods.  For  the  Romans,  the  Greeks,  and  all 
the  nations,  in  that  age,  believed  that  each  race  of  people  had  its  appropriate 
and  peculiar  God. — ^IIL  That  this  God  of  a  particular  race,  possessed  great 
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power,  80  that  he  eould  bestow  health,  and  avert  daogers  from  tlie  statew—IV. 
But  that  this  God  did  not  confer  sach  benefits,  except  at  the  request  of  his  own 
worshippers.  There  .can  be  no  doubt,  that  some  one  of  the  attendants  on  the 
diseased  Emperor,  suggested  to  him,  that  the  Grod  of  the  Christians,  while  resi- 
dent in  this  our  world,  restored  life  to  the  dead,  and  healtii  to  the  sick;  and  that 
[p.  958.]  these  benefits  had  not  yet  ceased ;  for  there  were  manj  examples  of 
sick  persons  miraculously  healed  by  the  prayers  of  Christians.  And  thereforoi 
possibly  the  Emperor  also,  by  the  aid  of  this  God,  might  survive  the  dreadful 
disease  which  was  consuming  him,  if  he  should  grant  peace  to  the  Christians, 
and  ask  their  prayers  for  him.  The  Emperor,  being  extremely  anxious  to  live, 
listened  to  the  suggestion ;  and  therefore,  when  his  case  was  desperate,  when 
the  Gods  of  the  Romans  had  in  vain  been  importuned  with  prayers  and  sacri- 
fices, he  at  last  took  refuge  in  the  Christiaos*  God ;  whom,  nevertheless,  ho 
would  not  worship.  Hence,  it  was  the  fear  cf  death,  and  the  influence  of  su- 
perstition,  and  not  the  goadings  of  conscience  for  crimes  committed,  that  pro* 
duced  this  edict— On  the  publication  of  the  edict,  the  war  upon  the  Christisna 
every  where  ceased ;  the  prisoners  were  released,  the  exiles  were  recalled,  and 
meetings  were  everywhere  held  without  opposition.  Maximiny  indeed,  would 
not  publicly  proclaim  the  edict,  in  the  provinces  which  he  governed,  (as  Eusebius 
states,  Hist  Eccles.  L.  ix.  c  1.  p.  347.)  yet  he  gave  verbal  instructions  to  the 
rulers  under  him,  no  longer  to  inflict  any  evils  on  the  Christians :  and  this,  ae* 
cording  to  Eusebius,  was  as  advantageous  to  the  Christians,  aa  if  the  edict  had 
be^n  published.  Eusebius  tells  us,  that  it  was  hatred  of  Christians  that  pre* 
vented'  Maximin  from  publishing  an  edict  so  salutary  to  them.  But  I  can 
hardly  persuade  myself  that  this  was  the  fStct  For  Maximin  did  the  thing 
which  the  edict  required,  although  he  would  not  publish  it  It  is  more  probable, 
therefore,  that  Maximiny  knowmg  the  death  of  Maximian  to  be  very  near,  laid 
up  the  edict  of  the  Emperor — who  might  even  then  be  dead, — intending  to  wait 
and  see  what  would  occur  after  his  death. 

§  YI.  Constantine's  Edicts  ia  favor  of  tlie  CluristimiSt  A.  D.  SIS^ 

313.  On  the  death  of  Maximian  Oalerim  in  the  year  311,  the 
provinces  which  he  had  governed  were  divided  between  Maxir 
min  and  Licinius.  The  former  had  the  Asiatic  provinces,  and 
the  latter  the  European.  But  Maxentius^  the  Emperor  of  Italy 
and  Africa,  meditated  war  against  Constaniine,  that  he  might  ren- 
der himself  Emperor  of  the  entire  West.  The  ostensible  cause, 
however,  of  the  war,  was  the  death  of  his  father  Maximian  Her- 
cuUuSj  whom  Constantine  had  compelled  to  destroy  his  own  life. 
Constantine^  therefore,  prudently  anticipating  the  counsels  of  his 
enemy,  marched  his  army  from  Gaul  into  Italy,  and  after  weaken- 
ing Maoceniius  in  several  conflicts,  entirely  routed  him  in  the  year 
312,  in  a  fierce  battle,  at  the  Milvian  Bridge,  not  far  fix>m  Home : 
BudMaxentius  in  the  flight,  by  the  breaking  down  of  the  bridgOj 
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'  fell  into  the  Tiber  and  perished.  The  victorious  Ckmstanlirie  en- 
tered the  city,  and  not  long  after,  with  lAciniris  his  col-  [p.  959.] 
league,  issued  an  edict  which  gave  the  Christians  the  fullest  li- 
berty of  living  according  to  their  own  principles,  institutions  and 
usages.  And  the  next  year  A.  D.  813,  he  confirmed  and  defiried 
this  hberty  more  precisely,  in  an  edict  drawn  up  at  Milan.  Maxi- 
miv^  indeed,  who  governed  the  East,  was  menacing  the  Chris- 
tians with  new  calamities,  and  also  preparing  for  war  with  the 
Emperors  of  the  West.  But  fortune  forsook  his  enterprises.  For 
Licinius,  encountering  him  at  Adrianople,  obtained  a  complete 
victory.  And  Maximin  escaping  by  flight,  drank  poison,  and 
died  a  miserable  death  at  Tarsus,  in  the  year  311.(') 

(1)  These  occurrences  in  civil  history,  I  shall  not  here  amplify  and  illus- 
trate :  for  they  are  well  known ;  and,  being  supported  by  the  testimony  both  of 
Christians  and  Not-Christians,  they  are  doubted  by  no  one.  The  justice  of  the 
wars, — first  against  Maxentius  and  then  against  Maximiny  even  the  enemies  of 
Cofutantine  do  not  question ;  but  they  equally  recount  the  flagitious  acta,  the 
vices  and  the  crimes  of  both  Maxentius  and  Maximin.  I  shall  therefore  speak 
only  of  things  relating  to  the  christian  community. — Canstaravne  with  Lidnvus, 
immediately  after  the  victory  over  Maxentius,  by  an  edict  addressed  to  the  Pre- 
torian  Prefect,  granted  to  the  Christians  and  to  all  other  sects,  perfect  liberty  to 
worship  God  in  their  own  way,  to  profess  their  religion,  to  hold  religious  meet- 
ings, and  to  erect  temples.  See  Eusebtus^  (Hist.  Eccles.  L.  ix.  c.  9.  p.  360.  363.) 
As  Maxentius  was  vanquished  in  the  month  of  October,  A.  D.  312,  and  the 
edict  was  issued  directly  after  the  victory,  I  think  it  certain,  that  the  edict  was 
written  near  the  close  of  the  same  year.  Thh  Jirxi  edict  in  favor  of  the  Chris- 
tians  and  other  sects,  b  lost :  but  from  the  second  edict,  which  was  drawn  up  at 
Milan  the  next  year,  313,  (of  which  we  shall  speak  hereafter,)  it  appears,  that 
the  first  edict  contained  some  defect,  which  might  deter  persons  from  embrac- 
ing Christianity.  Yet  what  that  defect  was,  the  second  edict  does  not  definitely 
state.  The  words  of  the  second  edict,  emendatory  of  the  first,  are  given  to  us 
by  Eus^iuSy  (Hist.  Eccles.  L.  x.  c.  6.  p.  388.)  Lactantius  also  gives  us  this 
edict,  in  Latin,  the  language  in  which  it  was  written,  (de  mort.  Persequut 
c.  48.  p.  1007.)  but  he  omits  the  Preface,  as  not  being  pertinent  to  his  object 
The  words  in  Eusebius  are  these :  Sed  quoniam  in  eo  rescripto,  quo  hsec  facul- 
tas  illis  concessa  fuerat,  (in  which  this  liberty  of  retaining  and  practising  their 
religion,  was  conceded  to  Christians,)  multae  ac  diversee  sectae  nominatim  ac 
diM'rte  addits  videbantar,  (voXXal  »ai  i'lapofu  itfUtu  UUaut  irpflrTid-tiff-d-ac 
mptost)  quidam  eorum,  ob  hanc  fortassis  caussam,  pauIo  post  ab  hujus-  [p.  960.] 
modi  observantia  destiterunt,  {dird  *r»s  raiaunii  rafapu\a(Ms  dri«^fli/orT©.)  That 
is — if  I  do  not  mistake,  they  forsook  the  christian  religion,  and  went  over  to  the 
other  sects.  From  this  statement  of  Eusebius,  it  appears, — I.  That  this  edict 
gave  absolute  freedom  of  professing  their  religion,  not  only  to  Christians,  but 
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likewine  to  oS  other  sects ;  e.  g.  Jews,  Samaritans,  Manichaeans,  and  all  oth^Sw— 
II.  That  these  other  sects  beMdes  Christians,  were  expressly  named  and  desig- 
nated in  the  decree. — III.  Hence,  some  Christians  took  occasion  to  forsake  the 
christian  religion,  or  to  neglect  the  observances  of  it  This  is  very  obscore :  for 
who  can  easily  understand  how  some  Christians  should  forsake  their  religion, 
because  other  sects  besides  the  christians  were  expressly  named  in  the  Imperato- 
ijal  edict!  And  hence  learned  men  disagree  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  paswige. 
Some,  as  TSUenumt,  Basnage  and  others,  frankly  confess  their  ignorance  of  its 
import:  and  they  charge  the  edict  with  obscurity:  but  perhaps,  they  might 
better  charge  Eusebius*  Gredc  translator^  with  carelessness  in  translating.  I 
think  the  meaning  of  the  Emperors  will  be  sufficiently  clear,  if  we  compare 
what  precedes  and  what  follows,  with  the  words  which  contain  this  apparent 
enigma.  In  the  Preface  to  the  edict,  the  Emperors  say,  that  they,  in  the  first 
edict,  Sanxisse,  ut  ceteri  omnes,  turn  Christian!,  sects  sus  ac  religionis  fidem 
et  observantiam  retinerent,  (tSj  iiputms  lavrw  rir  »/^T/r  fvkirruf.)  Now  this 
liberty,  granted  to  the  Christians  and  to  the  other  sects  expressly  named,  some 
persons  explained  thus :  That  it  toas  the  pleasure  of  (he  Emperors,  that  every 
person  should  adhere  to  the  sect  or  religion,  in  which  he  had  been  bom  and 
educated,  and  should  not  go  over  to  another  religion.  And  therefore,  some  who 
had  recently  embraced  Christianity, — Jews,  for  instance,  returned  to  the  reli- 
gion of  their  fathers,  that  they  might  not  appear  to  disobey  the  mandate  of 
the  Emperors :  and  other  persons  of  other  sects,  who  had  not  long  before  em- 
braced Christianity,  did  the  same.  This  false  interpretation  of  their  first  edict, 
the  Emperors  correctea  by  a  second  edicti,  (preserved  by  Eusebius  and  Lactan- 
titts,)  the  following  year,  313,  published  at  Milan,  after  the  defeat  of  Maximin 
and  the  establishment  of  the  government  of  the  empire.  For  in  this  edict,  they 
corrected  the  ambiguity  of  the  first :  and  this  they  do,  in  terms  which  show,  that 
we  have  rightly  apprehended  the  defect  in  the  first  edict  For  they  thus  ex- 
press themselves :  Itaque  hoc  consilio  salubri  ac  rectissima  ratione  ineundum 
esse  credimus,  ut  null!  omnino  fdcultatem  abnegandam  putaremus,  qui  vel  obser- 
vationi  Christianorum,  vel  ei  religioni  mentem  suam  dederet,  quam  ipse  sibi  ap^ 
tissimam  sentireL  They  had  just  before  written :  Credidimus  ordinanda,  ut  dare- 
mus  et  Christians  et  omnibus  liberam  postesiatem  sequendi  religionem,  quam  quis^ 
[p.  961.]  quje  voluisset.  Therefore  many  had  before  supposed,  that  it  was  not  the 
pleasure  of  the  Emperors,  that  every  one  should  follow  the  religion  which  he 
preferred ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  wished  every  one  to  adhere  to  the 
religion  transmitted  to  him  from  his  ancestors. — ^In  the  same  edict,  moreover, 
the  Emperors  expand  and  amplify  the  privileges  conferred  on  the  Christians  by 
the  first  edict  They  first  removed  all  the  conditions,  with  which  the  liberty 
granted  to  Christians  in  the  former  edict  was  circumscribed :  Scire  dignationen 
tuam  convenit,  placuisse  nobis,  ut,  amotis  omnibus  omnino  conditionibus,  quae 
prius  scriptis— super  Christianorum  nomine  videbantur,  nunc  caveres,  ut  simpli- 
citer  unnsquisque  eorum  -  -  citra  ullam  inquietudinem  ac  molestiam  sui  id  ip- 
sum  observare  contendat  What  these  conditions  icere,  which  the  Emperors 
now  removed,  it  is  impossible  at  this  day  to  determine  satisfactorily. — The 
Emperors  add  explicitly,  that  what  they  conceded  to  the  Christians,  they  con- 
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eeded  also  to  the  otlter  sects,  Ut  in  colendo,  qaod  quisqne  delegerit,  habeat  libe- 
nm  focal tatem. — Afterwards  they  revert  again  to  the  Christians,  and,  with 
great  particalarity,  ordain,  that  their  places  of  worship  should  be  restored  to 
them,  without  pay ;  and  also  the  lands,  which,  before  the  persecution,  Ad  jus 
corporis  eorum,  id  est,  ecclesiamm,  non  hominum  singulorum,  pertinuerint :  for 
in  the  first  edict,  thin  matter  was  not  stated  and  explained  with  perfect  clearness. 
This  last  part  of  the  edict  is  drawn  up  with  great  accuracy,  and  shows  that  it 
was  dictated  by  one  very  friendly  to  the  Christians. 

As  in  the  West  there  were  two  edicts  issued  in  favor  of  the  Christians,  the 
fisst  not  very  perspicuous,  and  the  second  more  clear;  so  in  the  Easi^  the  same 
thing  occurred,  though  in  a  different  manner.  Maximin,  the  Sovereign  of  the 
EnHt,  notwithstanding  he  hated  the  Christians,  dared  not  oppose  the  edict  of 
Maximian  Galerius  favorable  to  them;  yet,  after  a  little  time,  he  assailed 
them  again  by  concealed  artifices.  For,  as  Lactantius  says,  (de  mort.  perseq. 
c.  36.  p.  986.)  :  Subornabat  legationes  civitatum,  quae  peterent,  ne  intra  civita- 
tes  suas  Christianis  conventicula  extruere  liceret.  Quilms  ille  adnuebat.  This 
Eusebins  confirms,  and  more  fully  explains ;  (Hist.  Eccles.  L.  ix.  c.  2.  p.  349.) 
for  he  says,  that  Maximin  first  induced  the  Antiochians,  by  means  of  one  Theo- 
tecnuB,  Curator  of  that  city,  a  wicked  and  violent  man,  to  request  of  him,  as  a 
very  great  favor,  that  no  Christian  should  be  permitted  to  reside  in  Antioch. 
And  as  Maxxmin  granted  their  request,  other  cities  readily  followed  the  exam- 
ple of  the  Antiochians,  and  Maximin  most  cheerfully  assented  to  their  wishes ; 
and  thus  a  new  and  violent  persecution  arose  in  the  East  against  the  Christians. 
Moreover,  the  Emperor  luded  those  impious  enemies  of  the  christian  name,  by 
edicts  engraven  on  plates  of  brass ;  one  of  which,  presented  to  the  Tynans, 
Eusebius  has  preserved  ;  (Hit.  Eccles.  L.  ix.  c.  7.  p.  352.)  As  to  thcHe  [p.  962.] 
legations  from  cities,  there  can  be  no  doubt;  for  Maximin  himself  declares,  in 
his  rescript  to  Sabinus,  (apud  EuseMum,  Hist  Eccles.  L.  ix.  c.  9.  p.  361.)  that 
the  Nicomedians,  and  other  cities,  did  send  such  legations  to  him.  But  whether 
it  was  true,  as  Lactantius  and  Eusebius  would  have  ns  believe,  that  Maximin 
suborned  those  legations  of  the  cities,  or,  as  Eusebius  say^,  (loc.  cit.  c.  2.  p. 
349.)  :  ipsum  ad  se  legationem  misisse  adversus  Christinnos ;  I  confess,  I  do 
not  know.  Undoubtedly,  the  Christians  suspected  it  was  so  :  but  whether  their 
suspicion  was  well  or  ill  founded  is,  1  think,  very  uncertain.  For  they  had  no 
other  evidence  for  their  suspicion,  than  the  ill-will  of  Maximin  towards  Chris- 
tians. It  certainly  might  be,  that  the  Antiochians,  either  spontaneously,  or  at 
the  instigation  of  Theotecnus,  went  to  the  Emperor,  requesting  the  banishment 
of  the  Christians;  and  that  after  he  had  gratified  their  wishes,  other  cities,  as 
Eusebius  himself  states,  followed  the  example  of  the  Antiochians.  That  the 
Emperor  should  grant  the  petitions  of  the  cities,  I  do  not  at  all  wonder.  For 
the  supremacy  in  the  empire  which  he  sought,  and  the  war  against  Constaniine 
and  Licimius  which  he  meditated,  made  the  good  will  of  the  cities  and  citizens 
exceedingly  necessary  to  him.  The  narratfve  of  Eusebius  throws  light  on  the 
subject.  He  acknowledges, — notwithstanding  Lactantius  makes  Maximin  the 
author  of  aU  the  legations, — that .  only  one  legation,  the  Antiochian,  was  sub- 
orned by  him ;  and  that  the  others  proceeded  from  the  free  choice  of  the  cities, 
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following  the  example  of  the  Antiochians.  He  also  saya,  that  TheotecDvai 
the  Curator  of  ADtioch,  by  a  crafty  trick,  induced  the  Antiochian  people 
to  send  the  legation  for  the  expulsion  of  the  Christians  from  that  city :  for 
he  had  himself  consecrated  a  statue  of  Jupiter  PhiJius,  and  he  pretended 
that  thia  God,  by  his  statue,  had  directed  that,  all  Christians,  his  ene- 
mies, should  be  expelled  from  the  city,  and  from  the  fields  around  Ao- 
tioch.  Now  if  the  facts  were  so,  we  must  believe,  that  if  Maximin  anb> 
orned  the  Antiochian  legation,  which  was  an  example  for  the  others, 
then  Tbeotecnus  acted  the  part  he  did,  by  the  command  of  Maximin.  And  per- 
haps this  was  the  fact  But  how  did  Eusehiiu  and  Lactantius  get  their  knowledge 
of  it? — From  Theotecnus? — ^He  certainly  never  disclosed  to  the  Christians  this 
st&te  secret  of  his  master.  Whence,  therefore,  did  they  learn,  that  Theoteenus 
was  only  the  tool  of  the  Emperor  ?  Who  does  not  see,  that  this  charge  against 
the  Emperor,  turns  out  to  be  a  mere  tuMficion ;  and  that  the  Christians  had  no 
authority  for  it?  As  already  remarked,  Maximin  himself,  in  the  rescript  in 
which  he  mentions  these  legations,  (apud  Eusebium,  Hist  Ecclea.  L.  ix.  c.  9. 
p.  360,  361.)  states,  that  it  was  with  reluctance  and  sorrow,  he  conceded  to  the 
Nicomedians  and  to  others  the  power  of  expelling  the  Christians:  for  their  pe» 
titions  seemed  to  him  contrary  to  equity:  but  that  he  was  compelled  to  answer 
them  kindly ;  for  all  the  Emperors  before  him  had  done  the  same  thing ;  and  it 
[p.  963.]  was  a  thing  pleasing  to  the  immortal  Gods.  In  this  language  there  is 
reference,  undoubtedly,  to  that  oracle  of  Jupiter  Philius  at  Antioch,  and  to  the 
responses  of  other  Gods,  requiring  the  expulsion  of  Christians  from  the  cities. 
And  I  can  almost  believe,  that  Maximin  does  not  misrepresent  the  truth ;  and 
that,  not  he,  but  the  pagan  priests,  who  undoubtedly  dictated  those  oraclea* 
were  the  real  authors  of  those  legations  against  the  Christians.  Whoever  at- 
tentively considers  the  state  of  the  empire  at  that  time,  and  the  political  designs 
of  Maximin,  will  readily  perceive,  that  it  was  not  for  his  interest,  either  to  irri- 
tate the  Christians,  or  to  oppose  the  friends  of  the  Gods :  on  the  contrary,  pru- 
dence demanded,  that  he  should  temporise,  and  as  far  as  possible,  conciliate  the 
good  will  of  both  parties.  And  therefore,  as  he  admits  in  the  rescript  referred 
to,  he  forbid  on  the  one  hand  the  forcing  of  Christians  by  violence  and  punish- 
ments, to  worship  the  Gods ;  and  on  the  other  hand  he  gratified  the  cities,  which 
would  not  endure  Christians  among  them.  It  is  the  common  practice  of  the 
Christian  writers,  to  load  the  memory  of  the  enemies  of  Christianity  with  many 
and  great  suspicions  and  accusations ;  some  of  which,  indeed,  are  not  to  be 
treated  with  contempt ;  but  others,  if  carefully  examined,  will  appear  weak  and 
futile. 

But  let  us  pass  over  these  transactions,  and  consider  what  results  followed, 
in  the  East,  from  the  edicts  of  Constantine  and  Licinius  in  the  favor  of  the 
Christians. — When  the  edict  of  A.  D.  312,  was  first  brought  to  Maximin,  he 
would  not  publish  it  in  the  provinces  under  his  jurisdiction.  This,  I  would  at- 
tribute, not  so  much  to  his  hatred  of  the  Christians, — the  cause  assigned  by 
EtLsMuSj  as  to  his  pride  and  arrogance.  For  he  wished  to  be  accounted  the 
chief  of  the  Emperors,  and  superior  in  rank  to  Constaniine  and  Licinius :  and 
therefore,  he  thought  it  degrading  to  Us  majesty,  to  publish  a  law  enacted  by 
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persona  whom  he  deemed  hi^  inferiors.  But  he  addressed  an  epistle  to  the  go- 
vernors in  bis  dominions,  which  is  preserved  by  Eutebna^  (Hist  Eccie&  L.  \x* 
c.  9.  p.  360.)  difiering  indeed,  in  many  particulars,  from  the  edict  of  the  West* 
em  Emperors,  and  yet  favorable  to  the  Christians.  And  this  epLstie  shows  very 
elearly,  that  Maximin  did  not  wish  to  alienate  the  minds  of  Christians  from 
him,  but  mlher  to  conciliate  their  good  will.  For  he  proclums  his  humanity  and 
clemency  towards  them,  and  declares,  that  from  the  commencement  of  hb  reign, 
he  hod  inculcated  on  the  magistrates  under  him,  not  to  compel  any  person  to 
worship  the  Gods  by  penal  inflictions.  He  says :  Saepe  devotion!  tuae  partim 
per  literas  scripsi,  partim  coram  In  mandatis  dedi,  ut  adversus  Christianoa  pro- 
vinciarum  rectores  nihil  acerbe  statuant,  sed  potius  clementer  et  moderate  in- 
dulgeant,  seque  illis  accommodent.  He  had  indeed  given  kind  answers  to  the 
delegations  from  cities  that  were  unwilling  to  tolerate  Christians  within  their 
walls:  but  this  he  did,  unwillingly,  and  partly  from  respect  to  the  laws  of  for- 
mer Emperors,  and  partly  in  obedience  to  the  oracles  of  the  Gods:  but,  now, 
he  adds  in  conclusion,  it  is  his  pleasure,  that  the  Christians  should  be  treated 
humanely  and  kindly. — ^The  Christians  did  not  put  confidence  in  this  edict, 
knowing  Maximin  to  be  unstable  minded,  and  at  one  time  to  oppose,  [p.  964.] 
and  at  another  to  favor  them,  occordmg  to  the  changing  state  of  his  affairs,  and 
the  condition  of  the  republic.  And  as  the  edict  did  not  explicitly  give  them  li- 
berty to  erect  temples  and  hold  religious  meetings,  they  dared  not  assume 
such  liberty,  and  profess  openly  their  religion. — But  after  he  had  been  van- 
quished by  Licinius,  in  the  year  313,  he  issued  a  new  and  more  ample  edict  in 
favor  of  the  Christians ;  which  also  is  preserved  by  Eusebius^  (Hist  Eccles.  L. 
ix.  c.  10.  p.  363.)  In  this  edict,  he  complains,  (whether  truly  or  falsely,  is  'un- 
certain,) that  the  judges  and  magistrates  did  not  correctly  understand  his  former 
edict ;  and  then,  he  explicitly  gives  the  Christians  liberty  to  rebuild  their  sacred 
edifices ;  and  he  commands^  that  the  lands  taken  from  tiiem  should  be  restored. 
— Shortly  after  issuing  this  decree,  he  died  at  Tarsus.  And  thus,  in  the  year 
318,  the  Christians  of  both  the  East  and  West  were  released  from  all  peril  and 
fear,  after  enduring  infinite  evils,  especially  in  the  Eastern  countries,  firom  the 
year  303,  or  during  ten  yeara. 

§  Vn.  Cmistantiiie's  Convefsioa  to  Christianity.  About  the 
same  time,  and  after  the  victory  over  Maxerdius  at  the  Milvian 
bridge,  Qmstantine  the  Great  is  said  to  have  embraced  the  Chris- 
tian religion :  and  it  is  the  common  and  ancient  opinion,  that  the 
sign  of  a  cross  seen  by  him  in  the  heavens,  produced  and  con- 
iBrmed  this  resolution  of  the  Emperor.  If  that  man  is  a  Chris- 
tian who  thinks  the  Christian's  manner  of  worshipping  God  is 
a  good  and  holy  one,  then  I  have  no  doubt  that  Constantine  was, 
at  that  time,  a  Christian.  But  if  no  man  should  be  called  a 
Christian,  unless  he  believes  that  Christianity  is  the  only  true  re- 
ligion, and  that  all  other  religions  are  &lse,  then  I  suppose  Con- 
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stantine  became  a  Christian  at  a  later  period,  and  some  years  af- 
ter the  victory  over  MaxerUius.  For,  if  any  reliance  can  be 
placed  on  public  records,  it  is  certain  that  Oonstantine  at  first 
considered  all  religions  to  be  good,  and  he  supposed  Christ  to  be 
like  the  rest  of  the  national  Gods ;  but  after  some  time  he  ac- 
quired purer  and  better  knowledge  on  religious  subjects,  and  he 
concluded  that  God  ought  to  be  worshipped  in  no  other  than 
the  Christian  manner.(*)  But  what  is  reported  of  the  sign  of  a 
cross,  or  rather,  of  a  Monogramm  of  the  name  of  Christ,  seen  in 
the  clouds  by  him  and  his  army,  is  more  difficult  to  be  explained 
than  many  imagine ;  and  the  inquiring  and  truth-seeking  mind 
is  so  perplexed,  that  it  can  hardly  determine  what  to  deny,  or 
what  to  believe.(*) 

[p.  965.]  (I)  That  Constantine  the  Great  sincerely  and  trnly  embraced  the 
Christian  religion,  is  put  beyond  all  question,  by  his  deeds,  his  legislation,  his  poli- 
cy and  his  institutions:  nor  is  there  any  event  in  history,  except  those  only  of  sacred 
history,  which,  in  my  opinion,  rests  on  stronger  evidence  both  of  testimony  and  of 
facts.  If  the  man,  who  makes  it  his  chief  object  through  a  great  part  of  life  to  es> 
tablish  and  propagate  the  Christian  religion;  who  resists  and  depresses  the  reli- 
gions opposed  to  it ;  who  changes  nearly  his  whole  system  of  jurisprudence  for  its 
bene6t ;  who,  to  his  last  breath,  praises  and  extols  and  solemnly  professes  Christ; 
who  commands  his  children  to  be  instructed  and  tndned  up  in  that  religion ;  who 
exhorts  and  excites  all  his  citizens  and  people  to  embrace  it ;  who  honors  and  dis- 
tinguishes its  priests  and  ministers  with  various  benefits,  and  does  many  other 
things  of  like  nature,  whereby  the  Christian  religion  is  sustained  and  strength- 
ened,— if,  I  say,  that  man  does  not  deserve  the  name  of  a  Christian,  to  whom 
can  that  name  belong?  But  that  the  truth  may  be  obscured  and  rendered  pow- 
erless, by  the  biasses  of  the  mind,  is  seen  in  this  case.  For  there  are  very 
learned  and  perspicacious  men,  who  either  deny  that  Constantine  the  Great  was 
a  Christian,  or  maintain  that  he  hypocritically  professed  Christianity,  in  order  to 
secure  his  supremacy  in  the  commonwealth.  Some  of  these  are  led  to  such 
conclusions  by  their  zeal  for  new  religious  opinions,  some  by  hostility  to  the 
clergy,  whom  it  pains  them  to  see  Constantine  invest  with  so  many  privileges  and 
favors ;  and  dome  by  the  evils  which,  they  are  grieved  to  see,  crept  into  the 
church  through  Constantine.  Yet  they  would  be  thought  to  indulge  no  ground- 
less suspicion,  and  therefore  they  assign  reasons  for  their  opinion. — First: 
Many  direct  our  attention  to  the  life  and  conduct  of  Constantine ;  in  which 
there  are  doubtless  many  things  altogether  unworthy  of  a  Christian  man.  He 
slew  Crispus  his  son,  and  Fausta  his  wife,  on  mere  suspicion :  He  destroyed 
Licinius  his  kinsman,  together  with  hie  innocent  son,  contrary  to  his  plighted 
faith :  He  was  immoderately  addicted  to  pride,  to  vanity,  and  to  voluptuous- 
ness :  He  tolerated  superstitions,  that  are  inconsistent  with  Christianity.  But 
the  excellent  men  who  resort  to  such  reasoning,  e.  g.  Christian  Tkomasius 
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Godfrey  ArnM,  and  many  othersr-to  speak  plainly,  trifle  with  the  sabject,  and 
misuse  the  ambiguous  term  Christum  to  deceive  the  incautious.  TViat  man  is 
properly  denominated  a  Christian,  who  not  only  believes  in  Christ,  but  also  re- 
gulates his  life  by  the  precepts  of  the  religion  which  Christ  taught :  but  those 
also  are  called  Christians,  who  entertain  no  doubts  of  the  truth  and  divinity  of 
the  Christian  religion,  although  they  deviate  in  conduct  from  its  rules.  That 
Cansiaruine  was  not  a  Christian  in  the  former  sense,  is  demonstrated  by  the 
vices  and  crimes  laid  to  his  charge:  but  that  he  was  a  Christian  in  this  sense  of 
the  word,  no  fair-minded  man,  who  is  free  from  superstition,  maintains.  Those 
who  call  ConstarUine  the  first  Christian  Emperor,  mean  no^more  than,  that  he 
was  the  first  of  the  Emperors  who  regarded  Christianity  as  the  only  true  and 
divine  religion.  This,  ConstarUine  might  do,  and  yet  act  vexy  difife-  [p.  966.] 
rently  from  what  a  Christian  ought  to  do. 

Secondly :  Learned  men  who  doubt  of  the  religion  of  Constantine,  remark, 
that  it  was  only  at  the  close  of  life,  and  when  laboring  under  a  fatal  disease, 
(according  to  Eusebius,  de  vita  Constant.  L.  iv.  c.  61,  62.)  tliat  he  not  only  re- 
ceived baptism,  but  likewise  was  received  among  the  Catechumens  by  the  im- 
position of  hands:  from  which  they  conclude,  that  through  life  he  was  a  man  of 
no  religion,  but  at  last,  in  the  near  prospect  of  death,  that  he  might  not  appear 
to  die  destitute  of  all  religion,  he  requested  to  be  enrolled  among  Christians. 
Very  many  spurn  at  this  reasoning ;  but  in  my  view,  it  deserves  serious  consi^ 
deration.  For  it  is  well  known,  that  the  whole  Christian  community  consisted 
of  the  Catechumens  and  the  Faithful  If  then  Constanline,  during  his  whole 
life,  was  neither  a  Catechumen^  nor  one  of  the  Faithful,  and  only  a  little  before 
his  death  was  admitted  a  Catechumen,  and  subsequently  by  baptism  received 
among  the  faithful,  it  would  seem  to  follow,  that  he  lived  out  of  the  church 
until  the  end  of  life,  and  of  course  that  he  should  not  be  classed  among  Chris- 
tians. As  to  his  deferring  his  baptism  till  near  the  end  of  his  life,  the  fact  is 
certain,  not  only  from  the  testimony  of  Eusebius,  but  also  of  other  writers  of 
the  highest  character  and  authority,  Jerome,  Ambrose,  Socrates  Sozomen,  and 
others.  There  are  indeed  some  learned  writers  of  the  Romish  community,  e.  g. 
Baronius,  Ciampinus,  Schelstratus,  and  mnny  others,  to  whom  Mathew  Fur- 
mann  joined  himself  a  few  years  since  (in  his  Historia  sacra  de  baptismo  Con- 
stantini,  published  at  Rome,  1742,  4to.) — who,  relying  on  more  recent  and 
doubtful  authorities,  believe,  that  Constanline  was  Initiated  with  sacred  rites,  at 
Rome,  by  Sylvester,  then  bishop  of  Rome,  in  the  year  324.  But  these  writers 
meet  with  little  credence  now,  even  in  their  own  church ;  and  they  are  solidl^ 
confuted  by  various  writers,  among  whom  are  the  Romish  Cardinal,  Henry 
Noris,  (in  his  Historia  Donatistar.  0pp.  tom.  iv.  p.  650  &c.)  THllemont,  and 
others.  To  these  add,  one  who  has  neatly  and  carefully  summed  up  the  argu- 
ments on  both  sides,  and  who  pretty  clearly  shows  that  he  follows  those  that 
account  the  story  of  Constanline^ s  baptism  at  Rome  as  a  mere  fable,  namely, 
Thumas  Maria  Mamachius,  (in  his  Origines  et  Antiq.  Christianas,  tom.  ii.  p.  232 
&c.  Rom.  1750,  4to.)  That  Constanline  was  admitted  a  Catechumen  at  Helen- 
opolis,  a  little  before  his  baptism,  is  learnedly  and  copiously  maintained  by 
Henry  Valesius,  in  his  notes  on  Eusehius,  (de  vita  Constant  L.  iv.  c  61. 
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p.  551.)  He  obeerves,  that  Etisebius  expressly  says ;  Constantinam  tunc  primam 
miintium  impoHitlonem  com  solemni  praecatione  in  tempio  Helenopolitano  sas- 
cepisse.  And  from  this  he  infers  that  Constantine  was  then^rs^  made  a  Cate- 
chumen. For,  as  appears  from  many  passages  in  the  early  writers,  the 
bishops  created  Catechamens  by  the  imposition  of  hands.  In  confirmation  of 
this  opinion,  Valesius  adds,  that  no  where  in  the  life  of  Constantine  written  by 
[p.  967.]  Eiuebius^  is  it  said,  that  he  prayed  with  the  Catechumens^  in  the  church, 
or  thai  he  received  the  Sacrament  of  Catechumens,  Yet  there  is  much  less  force 
in  this  argument,  than  in  the  former.  If  the  postponement  of  baptism  till  near 
death  was  the  only  difficulty,  it  might  easily  be  surmounted.  For  those  ac- 
quainted with  the  customs  and  opinions  of  the  early  ages,  well  know,  that 
many^  in  that  age,  purposely  deferred  baptism  till  near  the  close  of  life,  in  order 
to  go  perfectly  pure  and  immaculate  to  eternal  life:  for  they  supposed,  that 
baptism  purified  the  whole  man,  and  entirely  washed  away  all  stains  and  defile- 
ment from  the  souL  And  that  Constantine  had  some  such  idea  in  his  mind,  is 
evident  from  Eusebius^  (de  vita  Constant  L.  iv.  c.  61.  p.  557.)  where  he  says: 
FirmisBime  credidisse  Imperatorem,  quaecunque  humanitus  peccavisset,  arcano- 
rum  verborum  efficacili  et  salutari  lavacro  penitus  esse  ddenda.  And  hence  we 
find  numerous  instances  in  that  age,  of  great  men  who  deferred  baptism  a  long 
time,  and  even  till  their  dying  hour.  See  the  examples  collected  by  the  bro- 
thers BaUerini^  (Notes  to  Aorts,  Hbt.  Donatist  0pp.  tom.  iv.  p.  651.)  by  Gian' 
lume,  (Historia  civili  Neapolitano,  tom.  i.  p.  128.)  and  by  others.  In  addition  to 
this  opinion,  there  was  another,  which  had  equal  influence  to  cause  baptism  to 
be  delayed.  Most  of  the  doctors  taught,  that  a  protracted,  painful  and  difficult 
penance  was  necessary,  for  those  who,  after  baptism,  became  defiled  with  new 
transgressions  and  sins :  and  that  it  was  not  easy  to  obtain  the  forgiveness  of 
God,  if  when  once  purged  and  washed,  they  returned  to  their  old  pollutions. 
Moreover,  Cofistantine  himself^  in  his  address  to  the  bishops  just  before  his  bap- 
tism,  (apud  Eusebium  loc.  cit  c.  62.  p.  557.)  says,  that  he  had  formerly  intend- 
ed to  be  baptized  in  the  Jordan,  in  which  Christ  was  baptized  by  John.  And 
this  would  accord  with  the  superstition  of  those  times,  and  can  easily  be  believ- 
ed.— It  remains,  therefore,  only  to  inquire  whether,  in  fact,  ConstaiUine  first  be- 
came a  Catechumen  a  little  before  his  death.  Valesius  and  those  who  follow 
him,  think  this  to  be  manifest  from  what  Eusebius  relates,  that  the  bishops  Uid 
hands  on  the  Emperor  with  prayer,  at  Nicomedia,  just  before  he  was  initiated 
into  Christian  worship  by  the  sacrament  of  baptism.  And  it  is  true,  that  the 
Catechumens  were  made  such  by  prayer  and  the  imposition  of  hands.  But  it  is 
no  less  certain,  and  is  taught  in  many  passages  by  the  ancients,  that  persons 
who  had  long  been  Catechumens,  received  at  certain  times,  the  episcopal  impo- 
sition of  hands.  And  especially,  and  most  pertinently  to  our  inquiry,  the 
bishops  were  accustomed  to  lay  hands  on  the  Catechumens,  just  before  baptism, 
either  when  they  confessed  their  sins,  or  when  they  solemnly  execrated  the 
Prince  of  Hell,  or  renounced  the  Devil,  I  shall  pass  by  this  latter  imposition  of 
hands,  and  speak  only  of  the  former.  It  was  a  very  ancient  custom  of  the 
Church,  that  such  as  were  about  to  be  baptized,  should  previously  confess  their 
flins;  and  upon  this,  the  bishop  laid  his  hands  on  tliem  accompanied  by 
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prayer,  and  in  set  words  he  imparted  to  them  God*8  forgiveness  of  'all  [p.  968.] 
their  former  ains.  Thus  TertuUiatif  (de  baptismo,  c.  20.) :  Ingressuros  baptia- 
mum  oraticnibua  crebris,  jejuniis,  et  geniculationibus  et  pervigiliis  orare  oportet, 
et  cam  confessione  omnium  retro  delictorum,  at  ezponant  etiam  baptismum  Jo- 
hannis.  The  testimonies  of  Avgusiine^  Socrates,  Gregory  Nazianxerif  and 
others,  who  mention  this  ancient  custom,  might  easily  be  adduced.  Now  this 
alone  overthrows  the  whole  argument  of  Valesiue  from  the  imposition  of  hands, 
viz. :  That  the  bishops  laid  hands  on  Constantine,  before  he  received  baptism ; 
and  therefore,  he  then  first  became  a  Catechumen,  For  persons,  who  had  been 
Catechumens  many  years,  when  the  time  of  their  baptism  drew  near,  were  cus- 
tomarily consecrated  by  a  renewed  imposition  of  hands,  after  confessing  their 
sins.  And  that  EusebiuSy  when  treating  of  the  baptism  of  Comtantine,  speaks 
of  that  imposition  of  hands  which  followed  a  confession  of  sins,  and  not  of  that 
by  which  persons  were  made  Calechumens,  is  so  manifest  from  his  language, 
that  nothing  could  be  more  clear.  He  says :  Genu  flezo  humi  procumbens 
(Imperator)  veniam  a  Deo  supplex  poposcit,  peccata  sua  confitens,  in  Martyrio, 
(in  seeking  baptism,  therefore,  Constantine  followed  the  ancient  custom  of  the 
Church,  and  publicly  confessed  his  sins :  and  this  act  of  piety  was  pertinently 
followed  by  the  imposition  of  hands,)  quo  in  loco  manuum  impositionem  cum 
solemn!  precatione  primum  meruit  accipere.  But  this  passage,  I  perceive,  will 
not  satisfy  the  more  difBcult :  for  they  will  say,  that  Eusehius  distinctly  tells 
OS,  that  Constantine  then  first  (a-^wroy)  received  imposition  of  hands.  And  as 
it  may  thence  be  inferred,  that  Constantine  had  never  before  received  imposition 
of  hands,  they  will  contend,  that  he  had  never  been  admitted  to  the  class  of 
Catechumens :  because,  as  before  stated.  Catechumens  were  created  by  the  im- 
position of  hands.  Not  to  protract  the  discussion  needlessly,  I  will  grant,  that 
the  word  ^furov  in  this  passage  of  Eusehius^  is  to  be  taken  in  so  strict  a  sense 
as  to  place  it  beyond  controversy,  that  Constantine  had  never  before  received 
imposition  of  hands.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  I  will  demand  of  these  learned 
men  to  prove,  that  this  practice  of  the  ancient  Christians  of  creating  Catechu- 
mens by  the  imposition  of  hands,  was  not  only  received  throughout  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  but  also  that  it  was  every  where  regarded  as  so  sacred  and  so  ne- 
cessary, that  no  one  could  be  accounted  a  Catechumen,  unless  he  had  been  as  it 
were  consecrated  by  that  ceremony.  Most  of  the  testimonies  to  this  practice, 
come  to  us  from  the  Latin  writers ;  while  the  Greeks  who  notice  it,  are  very 
few,  and  quite  recent  authors.  Therefore,  it  might  be  that  the  Latin  Church 
consecrated  Catechumens  in  this  manner,  but  not  likewise  the  Greek  and  Orien- 
tal Church.  BuL  suppose,  that  the  Greek  and  Oriental  Christians  did  also  use 
this  rile ;  who  does  not  know,  that  practices  of  this  kind,  which  depend  [p.  969.] 
on  custom  rather  than  on  established  law,  are  not  observed  invariably,  but  are 
frequently  neglected  or  omitted  for  various  reasons  ?-^But  I  will  settle  the  point 
at  iRsue  in  a  shorter  way.  The  things  stated  by  Eusehius,  relative  to  the  life 
and  conduct  of  Constantine,  put  it  beyond  all  controversy,  that  he  had  previa 
ously  been  a  Catechumen,  For  he  constantly  performed  all  the  duties  of  a 
Christian  man  not  yet  baptized,  or  of  a  Catechumen ;  he  attended  on  the  reli- 
gious worship;  he  gave  himself  to  fasting  and  prayer;  he  celebrated  the  Lord's 
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Days,  and  the  days  consecrated  to  the  memory  of  the  martyrs :  and  he  watched 
through  the  night  on  the  vigils  of  Easter .  I  omit  some  other  things.  And  on 
the  other  hand,  he  allowed  himself  to  be  excluded  from  those  things,  to  which 
Catechumens  were  not  admitted.  For  in  his  speech  before  his  baptism,  (apod 
Euselfium,  de  vita  Constant.  L.  iv.  c.  62.  p.  557.)  he  testifies,  that  he  had  been 
partaker  in  the  common  prayers;  but,  of  course,  not  in  the  sacred  supper. 
And  therefore,  nothing  more  can  be  inferred  from  the  language  of  Etueinus, 
than  that  he  had  not  been  admitted  into  the  class  of  Catechumens,  by  that 
solemn  rile^  the  imposition  of  hands  with  prayer.  And  who  can  deem  it  strange, 
that  such  a  man  an  Constantine,  was  not  treated  in  the  common  manner  ^  And 
as  he  faithfully  performed  all  the  duties  of  a  Catechumen^  what  need  was  there 
of  subjecting  him  to  all  the  rules  and  regulations  for  plebeians !  The  very 
learned  ValnsiiLS  admits  the  zeal  of  Cknutantine  in  performing  all  the  duties  in- 
cumbent on  unbaptized  Christians :  and  he  says,  we  may  hence  infer,  that  the 
Emperor  was  a  Christian,  but  not  that  he  was  a  Catechumen.  How  do  excel- 
lent men,  sometimes,  deceive  both  themselves  and  others !  Could  any  man  in 
that  age  be  a  Christian^  yet  not  be  a  Catechumen?  All  the  members  of  the 
Church,  were  either  the  Faithful^  or  the  Catechumens:  and  the  Christians  knew 
of  no  intermediate  or  third  class.  That  Constantine  was  not  one  of  the  Faith' 
ful  until  near  the  close  of  life,  is  most  certain :  if  therefore  he  was  not  a  Cofe- 
chumen,  how  could  he  be  a  Christian  ? 

Lastly :  The  learned  men  who  impugn  the  personal  religion  of  Constantine^ 
endeavor  to  show,  from  the  history  of  those  times,  that  it  was  his  Inst  for 
reigning  that  induced  him  to  feign  himself  a  Christian ;  or,  that  he  sought  to 
open  his  way  to  supreme  power  by  a  feigned  profession  of  Christianity.  But 
this  is  preferring  conjectures,  and  those  toe  of  little  plausibility,  before  reliable 
records  of  facts  and  testimony.  If  I  may  be  allowed  to  speak  of  myself,  I  have 
read  and  pondered  the  history  of  those  times,  with  all  the  diligence  I  could,  and 
yet  I  never  could  discover  that  the  Christian  religion  ever  did,  or  could  aid  and 
furtl^er  his  desire  to  reign  without  an  associate,  which  desire  I  admit  was  very 
ardent  He  had  reigned  prosperously  and  with  glory,  before  he  became  a  Chris- 
tian, or  while  he  adhered  to  no  religion ;  and  he  might  have  attained  the  su- 
[p.  970.]  preme  authority,  and  have  performed  great  achievements,  if  he  had 
continued  in  the  religion  of  his  ancestors,  or  persevered  in  the  worship  of  the 
Gods.  In  the  first  place,  nothing  can  be  inferred  from  his  wars  against  Maxen- 
tius  and  Maximiny  to  prove  him  a  dissembler  in  this  grave  matter  of  religion. 
If  Constantine  had  unjustly  commenced  aggressive  wars  against  Maxentius  and 
Maximin,  and  had  chiefly  used  the  assistance  of  the  Christians  to  oppress  his 
colleagues,  there  might  arise  a  strong  suspicion  that  he  dissembled,  as  to  Chris- 
tianity, from  motives  of  ambition.  But  the  justice  of  his  wars  against  both 
Maxentius  and  Maximin^  is  not  denied  even  by  his  enemies ;  and  it  is  placed 
beyond  all  dispute,  by  the  whole  history  of  those  times.  Moreover,  the  army 
which  he  conducted  from  Gaul  into  Italy  against  Maxentius,  as  we  shall  soon 
show  from  Zostmus,  was  not  composed  of  Christians,  but  principally  of  barba- 
rians and  worshippers  of  the  Gods.  And  of  a  similar  character  was  the  army 
with  which  Licinius  encountered  Maximin,   These  wars,  therefore,  cannot  bo 
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addoeed  to  proTe  his  ambition;  and  mnch  lesa  are  thej  endenee  of  tliat  im- 
frioQS  trickery  with  which  he  b  charged.  And  if  any  one  shall  maintain,  that 
alter  the  conqueat  of  MaxerUius,  ConsUmtine  showed  himself  so  just  and  kind 
to  the  Christians,  for  the  sake  of  accomplishing,  by  their  aid  and  friendship, 
those  proud  designs  which  he  meditated,  he  will  bring  forward  a  suspicion, 
which  is  unsupported  by  testimony  or  by  any  other  proof,  and  a  suspicion  easily 
confuted.  The  man  who  harbors  such  a  suspicion,  does  not  consider  that  Cofi- 
stantine,  after  his  victory  over  Maxentius^  did  not  exalt  the  Christian  religion 
above  all  others,  and  decide  that  it  is  the  only  true  religion ;  but  he  merely 
gave  the  Christians  the  power  of  publicly  professing  their  religion ;  and  the 
same  liberty  he  gave  to  all  sects  and  all  religions,  with  no  exceptions.  Neither 
does  the  man  consider,  that  the  worshippers  of  the  (jods  were,  at  that  time,  far 
more  numerous  than  the  Christians,  although  there  were  Christians  everywhere. 
There  would  be  some  ground  for  this  ill  opinion  of  ConUamtine,  if  he  had  com- 
manded all  his  subjects  to  follow  the  Christian  religion,  and  had  endeavored  to 
extirpate  the  ancient  religion,  or  even  if  the  number  of  Christians  in  the  Roman 
empire  had  preponderated  over  others.  My  conclusion,  after  carefully  con- 
sidering all  the  facts,  is,  that  if  the  Emperor  had  wished  to  attain  to  supreme 
power,  by  the  aid  of  any  religion,  he  could  more  readily  and  more  easily  have 
accomplished  his  wishes,  by  pretending  to  adhere  to  the  old  supersliiionj  whieh 
was  favored  by  the  majority  of  the  citizens,  than  by  a  feigned  adoption  of  the 
new  religion,  which  was  odious  to  a  majority  both  of  the  soldiers  and  the 
citizens.  So,  likewise,  the  contests  between  Constantine  and  Lidnius^  which 
occurred  after  the  subjugation  of  Maxentitu  and  Maximiriy  did  not  originate 
from  religion,  nor  were  they  carried  on,  and  successfully  terminated  by  the  aid 
of  religion.  And  I  confidently  aflSrm,  that  religion  was  serviceable  to  Corutaiu 
tine,  in  no  one  of  his  political  enterprises.  And  finally,  I  for  one  believe,  that 
the  judgments  of  the  cotemporary  writers  are  to  be  preferred  before  the  divina- 
tions, however  ingenious,  of  all  the  modema  Zonmus  and  Julian,  [p.  971.] 
both  shrewd  men,  and  well  acqnamted  with  all  the  counsels  and  acts  of  Canttar^ 
tine,  and  both,  also  his  enemies,  had  no  doubts  that  he,  in  good  fiuth,  passed  over 
from  the  religion  of  his  ancestors  to  Christianity :  indeed,  they  assign  causes, 
though  futile  ones,  for  this  defection.  These  men,  certainly,  did  not  lack  the 
means  of  discerning  the  truth  in  this  matter,  nor  the  disposition  to  publish  it: 
and  shall  we  account  ourselves  more  discerning  and  perspicacious  than  they, 
when,  alter  so  many  centuries,  and  by  means  of  a  few  documents,  we  see,  as  it 
were,  through  clouds,  a  small  part  of  tho  history  of  that  period  1 

Although  I  suppose  that  ConsUmtine  was  a  Christian,  that  is,  that  he  believed 
the  Christian  religion  to  be  the  only  true  religion,  during  a  great  part  of  his 
life,  yet,  as  to  the  time  when  he  thus  embraced  Christianity,  I  disagree  with  the 
common  opinion.  On  this  point,  nearly  all  follow  Euuhius^  (de  vita  Constant 
L.  L  c  27.  p.  421.)  who  tells  us,  that  until  the  war  with  Maxentius,  Constantine 
was  a  man  of  dubious,  or  rather,  of  no  religion.  And  this  I  can  easily  believe, 
for  it  accords  very  well  with  his  conduct  But  when  he  was  about  to  march 
against  Maxentius^  prompted,  undoubtedly,  by  a  sense  of  impending  peril,  he 
pondered  in  bia  mind,  to  whieh  of  the  Gods  he  should  entrust  himself  and  ha 
VOL.  n.  31 
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foitimes.  EtuMtu  myn :  Co^tare  apnd  Be  coepit,  qnenmam  aibi  Devm  adaciB* 
oeret  In  tiiis,  I  sappoae,  he  acted  sincerely,  and  not  hypocritically.  The  leavh 
of  his  deliberations  was,  that  he  determined  to  worship  the  one  God  whom  hb 
fiither  had  worshipped,  and  to  neglect  the  Romish  Deities.  The  grounds  of  this 
resolution,  in  addition  to  the  example  of  his  father,  who  worshipped  tiie  one 
God,  were  the  adversities  and  the  sad  end  of  Diocletian,  Mazimian,  uid  the  otiier 
Emperors,  who  had  sedulously  followed  the  religions  of  the  Gods.  These  lea* 
sons  are  not  forcible,  nor  creditable  to  Conslaniine,  For  he  did  not  abandon 
the  Roman  Gods,  and  betake  himself  to  the  worship  of  the  one  God,  goided  by 
reason,  or  from  conviction^  founded  on  the  numerous  arguments  which  the  light 
of  nature  suggests;  but  he  merely  followed  the  recommendation  of  his  fiUher, 
and  his  hope  of  vanquishing  his  enemies  and  obtaining  a  prosperous  and 
splendid  reign.  For,  as  Etisebius  reports  from  his  own  mouth,  he  reasoned  in  the 
following  manner:  My  father  worshipped  the  one  God,  and  he  was  uniformly 
prosperous  through  life.  On  the  contrary,  those  Emperors  who  worshipped 
many  Gods,  after  a  series  of  calamities,  came  to  miserable  deaths.  Therefore, 
that  I  may  live  happily,  and  be  always  prosperous  in  this  world,  I  will  imitate 
my  father,  and  connect  myself  with  the  worship  of  the  one  God.  The  man  who, 
by  such  reasoning,  is  induced  to  embrace  any  religion  whatever,  appears  to  me 
to  show  a  very  moderate  degree  of  religious  knowledge,  and  to  be  more  soUeit- 
ous  about  the  present  life  than  the  future.  And  besides  this,  there  is  another 
thing,  which  seems  to  me  to  detract  more  from  the  reputation  of  Constant 
[p.  972.]  tine,  than  his  contempt  for  the  Gods  can  add  to  it.  Constantine  did 
not  know  the  character  of  the  one  God,  whom  his  father  had  worshipped,  and 
by  whose  aid  he  had  lived  prosperously  and  happily.  And  this  his  ignorance, 
Euselnus  does  not  conceal.  For  he  says,  (de  vita  Const  L.  L  c  28.  p.  410.) 
that  the  Emperor:  Obsecrasse  Deum  ilium,  ut  se  ipsi  npscenium  pmberet  He 
therefore  did  not  know,  how  far  the  power  and  influence  of  his  father's  God  ex- 
tended, or  with  what  attributes  he  was  invested.  It  is  manifest,  both  from 
other  sources  and  from  thexitations  soon  to  be  made  from  his  edicts,  that  Coi^ 
staniine  did  not  regard  this  God  of  his  father  as  being  that  supreme  and  only 
author  and  creator  of  aU  things,  whom  the  Christians  adored  as  a  God  of  infinite 
majesty  and  power,  but  only  as  a  God  of  finite  or  limited  powers;  yet,  as  more 
benignant,  efficient,  and  powerful,  th&n  all  the  Roman  and  Grecian  Gods.  For  a 
considerable  time,  therefore,  Constantine  was  (in  modern  phrase)  a  Deist ;  and 
one  of  the  lowest  and  most  ignoble  class,  worshipping  a  single  God,  of  whom 
he  had  no  determinate  conceptions.  But  not  long  after  this,  if  we  believe  £u- 
sebius,  he  obtained  more  light  For,  as  he  was  marching  with  his  army  against 
Maxentiua,  at  mid-day,  he  and  his  whole  army  saw  in  the  clou4s,  that  celebrated 
Monogramm  of  the  name  Christ,  or  the  sign  of  the  cross,  with  the  inscription : 
Tfit/TM  yijca.  Hoc  vince.  See  Eusebius,  (de  vita  Const  L.  i.  c  28.  p.  422.)  Of 
this  celebrated  vision,  we  shall  treat  formally  hereafter.  But  this  divinely  ex- 
hibited image  did  not  remove  all  clouds  from  his  mind,  or  explain  to  him  that 
God  of  his  father,  whom  he  was  desirous  to  know.  Says  Eusebius,  (de  vita 
Const  L.  i.  c.  29.  p.  422.) :  Addubitare  coepit,  quidnam  hoc  speotrum  sibi  vellet 
This  celestial  vision,  therefore,— ^and  I  would  have  it  particularly  noticed,  did 
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■ot  profit  him  at  all.  The  prodigy  needed  an  interpreter;  and  thb  function 
Christ  himself  assumed.  For  on  the  following  night,  he  appeared  to  him  in  a 
dream,  with  the  sign  which  had  been  shown  him  in  the  heavens,  and  directed 
him  to  make  a  military  standard,  in  the  form  of  that  sign,  and  to  use  it  in  his 
battles.  (Ibid.  c.  29.  p.  422.)  The  Emperor  obeyed  this  command,  and  forth- 
with  caused  a  standard  to  be  made,  resembling  the  sign  which  he  had  seen  both 
waking  and  sleeping ;  and  he  afterwards  had  it  carried  before  his  army  in  all  his 
battles.  Canstantine^  therefore,  now  knew  what  God  he  ought  to  worship.  And 
yet,  what  is  very  strange,  although  he  had  long  been  well  acquainted  with  Chris- 
tian affairs,  and  been  conversant  with  Christiana  so  many  years,  he  did  not  know 
what  a  God,  the  being  called  Christ  was;  nay,  he  did  not  understand  the  im- 
port of  the  vision.  Says  EusMus,  (de  vita  Const  L.  L  c  82.  p.  423.):  Kiu  He 
iSa  Std<  ifArmt  rlt  tl  i  ri<  9p^§l^»t  t^tmt  tov  r«/ui(ov  x6y9t,  Interrogabat,  quis- 
nam  ille  Deus  esset,  quidve  signi  illius  visio  sibi  vellet  And  yet,  as  Eusdritu 
had  just  before  said  distinctly,  Christ  himself  had  conversed  with  Conttaniine  in 
his  sleep,  and  had  taught  him  the  meaning  of  the  vision.  Therefore  ConMtaniine 
sent  for  priests  of  the  Christian  religion ;  and  when  he  had  learned  [p.  973.] 
from  them  the  character  of  the  God  whom  he  had  seen,  and  the  power  of  that 
sign,  he  betook  himself  to  reading  the  sacred  books  of  the  Christians,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  priests:  and  he  now  firmly  decided,  that  Christ  alone  was 
worthy  of  worship  and  adoration.  (Ibid.  c.  32.  p.  423  Sic.)  The  series  of  the 
narration  in  EtLsebitts,  puts  it  beyond  controversy,  that  all  this  occurred  in 
Oaulf  before  Constantino  had  passed  the  Alps  with  his  army,  to  encounter  Max« 
entius.  And  Eusehhu  expressly  says,  (loc  cit.  c.  82.  p.  424.) :  Post  Kxc  {after 
aU  above  stated,)  munitus  spe  bona,  quam  in  illo  (Christo)  coUocaverat,  tyran- 
nici  faroris  (Maxentit)  incendium  restinguere  aggressus  est.  Therefore,  ac- 
cording to  this  author,  Constantine  was  already  a  Christian,  when  he  determined 
on  the  war  against  Maxentins;  as  a  Christian,  he  marched  into  Italy;  relying 
on  the  aid  of  Christ,  he  fought  with  Maxentius ;  and  to  Christ  he  attributed  his 
victory ;  and  lastly,  after  his  triumph,  he  manifested  his  gratitude  to  his  Pre- 
server, by  enacting  laws  in  favor  of  the  Christians.  That  a  large  part  of  this  is 
true,  I  do  not  doubt.  For,  as  Constantine  issued  his  liberal  edicts  in  favor  of 
the  Christians,  immediately  after  his  victory  over  Maxentius,  he,  doubtless,  was 
then  more  favorably  disposed  towards  the  Christians  than  previously;  and  he 
must  be  supposed  to  have  attributed  his  victory  to  Christ  And  yet  these  very 
edicts,  which  evince  his  good  will  to  the  Christians  and  his  reverence  for  Christ, 
at  the  same  time  prove,  that  all  the  things  stated  by  Eusebins  cotUd  not  he  true, 
and  they  show,  that  Constantine  was  not,  at  that  time,  a  Christian,  except  in  the 
lowest  sense.  For  while  he  believed  Christ  to  be  a  God,  he  did  not  believe  him 
to  be  the  supreme  God  who  controls  all  things;  nor  did  he  consider  the 
Christian  religion  to  be  the  only  way  of  attaining  salvation,  but  only  a  good  and 
useful  one,  and  more  safe  than  the  other  religions.  That  I  may  not  be  thought 
to  speak  unadvisedly,  I  will  cite  the  Emperor's  own  language,  in  his  second 
edict  in  favor  of  the  Christians,  preserved  by  LaciarUius,  (de  mort.  perseq.  c  48.) 
Eusebius^  (Hist  Eccles.  L.  x.  c  6.)  and  others:  Htec  ordinanda  esse  credidimus, 
nt  daremua  et  Christiania  et  omnibus  liberam  potestatem  aequendi  religionem. 
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quara  qnisque  Toluisset :  quo,  quicqaid  divinitatis  in  sede  ooeleRti,  (•»  rt  nri  km 
d^fipTrrefft«iov^ay(ow^^/t<arof,)  nobis  atqne  omnibus,  qni  sub  poieaAate  dobUb 
sunt  conBtituti,  placntum  ac  propitium  possit  existere.  The  reason  why  the  Em- 
peror concluded  to  allow  all  the  citizens,  and  among  them  the  Christians,  libertj 
to  follow  what  religion  they  chose,  was,  that  he  and  all  the  citizens  might  have 
all  the  God8  resident  in  the  celestial  mansion,  propitious  and  Jriendly  to  them. 
And  therefore,  at  the  time  Constantine  issued  this  edict,  he  believed, — L  That 
^here  are  many  Gods,  in  the  celestial  mansion. — II.  Among  the  Gods  dwelling 
in  the  celestial  mansion,  Christ  is  one. — III.  His  own  safety,  and  that  of  the 
citizens  and  of  the  whole  republic,  required,  that  all  these  Goda,  and  Christ 
among  the  rest,  should  be  propitious  and  friendly  to  the  Romans. — IV.  Among 
these  Gods,  were  the  Gods  then  worshipped  by  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and 
[p.  974.]  particularly  by  the  Romans. — ^V.  And  therefore  all  these  Goda,  as  well 
as  Christ,  ought  to  be  honored  and  worshipped,  lest  they  should  be  offended  and 
become  hostile  to  the  republic. — ^From  all  which,  it  clearly  follows, — ^VI.  That 
the  form  of  religion  approved  by  Christiana,  was  a  useful  and  good  one: — ^yet 
VII.  The  religions  of  all  the  Gods,  also,  had  their  value :  and  therefore, — ^VIIL 
All  the  religions  of  all  the  Gods,  were  to  be  tolerated  and  treated  with  respect, 
notwithstanding  they  were  perhaps  not  all  of  equal  excellence  and  dignity.  A 
little  after,  in  the  same  edict,  a  sentence  occurs,  in  which  the  same' views  are  ex* 
pres.<ied  in  terms  a  little  varied:  Credidimus,  ut  nnlli  omnlno  facultatem  abne- 
gandam  putaremus,  qui  vel  observatipni  Christianorum,  vel  ei  religioni  mentem 
suam  dederet,  quam  ipse  sibi  aptissimam  esse  sentiret,  ut  possit  nobis  summa 
divinitas,  (rd  d^Tor,)  cujus  religioni  liberis  mentibus  obsequimur,  in  omnibus  so- 
li turn  suum  favorem  atque  benevolentiam  prsBStare.  The  summa  diviniias, 
(rd  3-«ieF,)  whose  favor  the  Emperor  here  deems  necessary  to  him,  is  not  the 
one  supreme  God ;  but  the  phrase  must  be  explained  in  accordance  with  what 
precedes  it :  and  hence,  the  summa  divinitas  is,  what  Constantine  had  denomi- 
nated, Quiequid  divinitatis  in  sede  aelesti  est  What  he  subjoins,  viz.  that  he  and 
his  colleague,  Hujus  divinitatis  religioni  liberis  mentibus  obsequi,  deserves  special 
attention.  What  does  the  declaration  mean  ?  As  the  summa  divinitas  is  ex- 
plained by  Constantine  to  include  aU  the  Oods  in  the  celesiial  mansion,  or  ^ute- 
quid  divinitatis  in  sede  coBlesti  est,  it  must  be  evident,  that  these  words  can  have 
no  other  meaning  than  the  following:  We,  the  Emperors,  serve  all  the  Gods 
liberis  mentibus,  both  the  ancient  Gods,  and  him  whom  the  Christians  worship; 
that  is,  we  confine  ourselves  exclusively  to  no  one  religion,  but  we  favor  them 
all :  but  to  our  citizens,  we  give  the  liberty  of  selecting  from  among  those  re- 
ligions, that  which  they  think  to  be  the  best — ^How  far  are  these  views  from 
those  of  a  true  and  perfect  Christian  1  And,  if  the  religious  character  of  Om- 
stantine  is  to  be  learned  from  his  public  edicts,  how  greatly  do  they  mistake,  who 
suppose  that  after  vanquishing  Maxentius,  he  forsook  the  Gentile  religions,  and 
embraced  the  Christian  as  being  the  only  true  religion  ?  There  is  not  one  of  all 
the  laws  enacted  by  Constantine,  during  the  first  years  after  the  victory  over 
Maxentius,  which  is  not  easily  explained  in  accordance  with  the  views  we  have 
Attributed  to  him.  He  conferred  precious  privileges  and  favors  on  the  Christians 
and  their  priests,  he  spoke  respectfully  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  he  denoml- 
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nated  the  church  very  holy  and  Catholic.  But  all  this  a  man  might  do,  who  ajp- 
proTed  of  the  Christian  religion,  esteeming  it  holy  and  good,  and  yet  did  not 
eonaider  the  other  religions  aa  false,  and  to  be  abandoned.  And  there  is  no  one 
of  his  laws,  for  several  years,  from  which  it  may  be  clearly  inferred,  that  dm- 
staniine  held  Christ  to  be  the  Saviour  of  mankind,  and  his  Saviour,  and  that  he 
disapproved  altogether  the  religions  of  the  Gods.  With  his  edicts,  which  [p.  976.] 
show  his  mind  to  be  fluctuating  among  various  religions,  his  conduct  is  coinci- 
dent; and  some  of  his  acts  could  not  have  proceeded  from  a  truly  Christian 
man.  His  laws  tolerating  soothsayers,  provided  they  practised  their  arts  openly, 
enacted  in  the  seventh  and  ninth  years  after  his  victory  over  Maxentius,  are  well 
known.  (See  the  Codex  Theodosianns,  L.  ix.  Tit.  xvi.  Leg.  1,  2.  and  L.xvi. 
Tit.  X.  Leg.  L)  Although  Gotho/red,  TilLemoniy  and  others,  labor  t»  extenuate 
the  baseness  of  these  laws,  yet  they  do  not  prevent  its  appearing,  that  Constan- 
tine  had  not  then  wholly  abandoned  the  old  Romish  religion,  and  settled  down 
in  the  profession  of  Christianity  alone.  Neither  do  I  see,  why  Zosimus  should 
be  charged  with  falsehood,  when  he  states,  (Lib.  ii.  p.  103.  edit.Oxon.  1679. 8vo.) 
that  ConstoTUine^  long  after  his  dominion  was  established,  listened  to  soothsay- 
ers,  and  put  confidence  in  them.  And  I  suppose,  the  same  Zosimus  does  not 
im(K>se  on  the  succeeding  ages,  when  in  the  same  place  he  says,  that  the  Em- 
peror, even  after  Licinius  was  slain,  Patriis  (the  Roman)  sacris  usum  esse,  non 
honoris  quidem,  sed  necessitatis  caussft;  L  e.  lest  the  Roman  people  should  take 
pffence.  For  just  so  ought  an  Emperor  to  do,  who  had  publicly  declared,  that 
he»  Liberd  merUe^  omnis  divinilaiis  in  caHetti  sede  versantis  rdigione  obsequi;  or, 
was  not  exclusively  devoted  to  any  one  of  the  religions  then  known  in  the  Ro- 
man empire. — ^I  pass  over  other  acts  of  Consiantiney  unsuitable  for  a  man,  who 
believes  no  religion  to  be  true  but  the  Christian. 

How  long  CanstarUine  retained  these  vague  and  undecided  views  of  religion 
and  religious  worship,  regarding  the  christian  religion  as  excellent,  and  salutary 
to  the  Roman  state,  yet  not  esteeming  the  other  religions  or  those  of  inferior 
Gods;  as  vain,  pernicious  and  odious  to  God; — ^it  is  difficult  to  determine* 
Zosimus,  as  is  well  known,  reports,  (Historia,  L.  ii.  p.  104,  &c.)  that  Constan- 
tino did  not  publicly  profess  Christianity,  and  show  himself  hostile  to  the  Ro- 
mish sacred  rites,  until  after  the  slaughter  of  his  son  Crispus  and  his  wife 
Fansta ;  which  truly  detestable  crimes  were  perpetrated  in  the  year  326.  The 
falsehood  of  this  statement,  as  well  as  of  the  cause  assigned  by  Zosimus  for 
the  Emperoi^s  change  of  religion,  I  shall  not  stop  here  to  prove ;  for  it  has 
long  since  been  demonstrated  by  many  persons,  and  may  be  easily  substanti- 
ated from  the  laws  which  Constanline,  before  that  time,  enacted  for  the  benefit 
of  the  christian  religion.  And  yet,  in  my  opinion,  ZosimiLS  has  not  herein  err- 
ed so  grossly  as  learned  men  have  supposed.  For,  not  to  mention  that  the  error 
18  of  only  a  few  years,  who  can  wonder  that  a  man  who  understood  that  ConsUtn- 
tine  practised  the  Roman  worship  for  many  years,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  sacri- 
fice to  the  Gods,  notwithstanding  he  venerated  Christ  and  was  benignant  to  his 
worshipers,^should  thence  infer,  that  the  Emperor  went  over  to  the  Christians 
at  a  later  period  than  was  commonly  supposed  ?  After  well  consider-  [p.  976.] 
ing  the  subject,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  subsequently  to  the  death  cf 
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lAdmius  in  (he  year  323,  when  CcngUaUme  found  himself  sole  Emperor,  he  he- 
came  an  absohUe  Christian^  or  one  who  bolieyes  no  religion  bat  the  christian  to 
be  acceptable  to  God.  He  had  previously  considered  the  religion  of  one  Grod  as 
more  excellent  than  the  other  religions,  and  believed  that  Christ  ongfat  especi- 
ally to  be  worshipped :  yet  he  supposed  there  were  also  inferior  Deities ;  and 
that  to  these  some  worship  might  be  paid,  in  the  manner  of  the  fkthers,  without 
&ult  or  sin.  And  who  does  not  Icoow,  that  in  those  times,  many  others  also 
combined  the  worship  of  Christ  with  that  of  the  ancient  Gods,  whom  they  r». 
garded  as  the  ministers  of  the  supreme  God  in  the  government  of  human  and 
earthly  affidrs  ?  From  the  year  above  named,  commence  those  laws  and  actions 
of  Con^aniine,  from  which  most  cleariy  appear,  his  abhorrence  of  the  ancient 
superstitioiis,  and  his  wish  to  abolish  them  and  to  establish  every  where  the 
christian  religion.  Previously,  he  had  enacted  no  such  laws,  except  the  single 
one  for  the  observance  of  the  Lord's  day,  in  the  year  321,  which  partially  dis- 
closed the  designs  he  was  then  contemplating.  It  was  not  till  this  year,  (333,) 
that  all  persons  who,  on  account  of  Christianity,  had  in  preceding  times  been 
exiled  or  condemned  to  the  mines  and  the  public  works,  or  been  stripped  of 
their  property,  were  restored  to  their  homes,  their  liberty,  their  reputable  stand- 
ing, and  their  estates.  See  Eusehius^  (de  vita  Constant  L.  IL  c  20.  p.  453,  d&c.) 
And  it  was  at  the  same  time  he  prohibited  the  sacri6cing  to  the  Gods,  which 
had  before  been  lawful ;  (Euseb.  loc.  cit.  c.  44.  p.  464.)  and  commanded  chris- 
tian temples  to  be  erected,  and  the  decayed  churches  to  be  repaired  and  enlarg- 
ed ;  (Ibid.  c.  46.  p.  465.)  But  the  strongest  and  most  certain  evidence,  that  his 
mind  was  entirely  alienated  from  all  worship  of  the  Grods  and  exclusively  de- 
voted to  Christ,  is  the  Address  he  sent  to  all  the  citizens,  on  the  falsity  and 
baseness  of  the  ancient  superstitions;  in  which  he  exhorted  all  people  to  re* 
nounee  the  Gods,  and  to  worship  none  but  Christ  This  very  pious  Address, 
worthy  of  a  christian  Emperor,  is  found  in  EusehiuSj  (de  vita  Constat.  L.  ii.  c 
48,  &c.  p.466,&c.)  These  edicts  were  followed  up,  in  the  last  years  of  his  life, 
by  actions  and  institutions  expressive  of  Constantino's  purpose  of  extirpating 
the  ancient  religions,  and  of  supporting  only  christiany.  For  he  commanded 
the  temples  of  the  Gods  to  be  every  where  demolished,  the  images  to  be  bro- 
ken, the  treasures  and  goods  of  the  temples  (to  be  confiscated,)  and  the  sacri- 
fices to  be  discontinued.  See  Jac.  Qolhqfired,  ad  Codbem  Theodoaianum,  (torn, 
vi.  P.  1.  p.  290.) 

As  I  suppose  it  to  be  certain  from  what  has  been  stated,  that  Constanlim 
attained  gradually  to  a  correct  knowledge  of  religious  truth,  that  at  first,  and 
for  a  long  time,  he  was  only  a  semi-Christian,  but  afterwards  banished  all  sn- 
perstition  from  his  mind,  and  sincerely  embraced  Christianity ;  I  therefore  con- 
clude, that  the  statement  of  Zosimus^  (Histor.  L.ii.p.  104.)  is  not  to  be  wholly 
disregarded.  He  says,  that  after  the  death  of  licinius,  a  certain  Egyptian  came 
to  Rome  from  Spain,  and  persuaded  the  Emperor  of  the  truth  of  the  Christian 
[p.  977.]  religion.  Zosimus,  undoubtedly,  did  not  fabricate  this  story ;  for 
what  possible  motive  could  induce  him  ?  He  must  have  learned  it  from  those 
acquainted  with  the  events  of  those  times.  But  that  Egyptian  did  not  first 
bring  Constantino  to  entertain  high  and  honorable  views  of  the  christian  reli- 
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gion,  for  tach  views  he  had  long  entertained ;  bat  he  purified  and  perfected  the 
Emperor'a  ideas  of  Christ  and  of  the  christian  religion,  which  had  before  been 
somewhat  corrupt  and  superstitioub,  and  he  demonstrated  to  him,  that  the  wor- 
ship of  the  Gods  was  utterly  inadmissible.  On  apprehending  and  embracing 
these  views,  the  Emperor  took  on  him  the  patronage  of  the  christian  religion 
only.  I  venture  still  fiuiher,  and  maintain,  that  there  is  not  a  total  destitution 
of  truth  in  the  statement  by  Zosimus  of  the  manner  in  which  Constantine  was 
led  to  desert  the  Romish  religion  and  attach  himself  to  the  chrifttian,  notwith* 
standing  learned  men  have  pronounced  it  a  compound  of  calumniea  and  lies. 
Zosimus  tells  us,  that  Constantine  demanded  of  the  flamens  of  the  Gods  a  lua- 
tration  from  his  groae  crimea  in  regard  to  licinius  and  his  own  wift  and  son ; 
and  that  they  told  him  there  was  no  lustration  possible  for  so  great  offences ; 
But  that  the  Egyptian  Christian  before  mentioned,  told  the  Emperor,  that  the 
Christian  religion  had  power  to  blot  out  all  sins,  and  to  fVee  those  who  embraced 
it  from  all  guilt  And  therefore  he  willingly  embraced  so  convenient  and  useful 
a  religion.  I  admit,  that  in  this  narrative  there  is  not  a  little  of  ignorance,  of 
envy,  and  of  malignity :  and  yet  I  can  believe,  that  there  is  some  truth  at  the 
bottom  of  the  fable;  and  that  Constantine,  after  the  death  of  Ucinius,  first  learn* 
ed,  either  from  this  Egyptian  or  from  some  others,  that  Christ  has  made  expiation 
for  the  sins  of  all  men,  by  his  death  and  blood,  and  that  the  pardon  of  all  their 
sins  may  be  confidently  promised  to  aU  those,  who  by  faith  become  partakers  of 
his  merits.  In  the  first  years  after  his  victory  over  Maxentius,  his  views  of  re- 
ligion generally,  and  of  the  Christian  religion  in  particular,  were  not  altogether/ 
sound,  and  they  differed  not  greatly  from  those  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  For, 
being  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  salvation  and  blessings,  which  Christ  haa 
purchased  for  mankind,  he  supposed  Christ  to  be  a  God,  who  rewarded  the 
fidelity  and  assiduity  of  his  worshippers  with  happiness  and  prosperity,  in  the 
present  life,  and  inflicted  evils  of  all  kinds  on  his  contemners  and  enemies.  Con- 
stantine himself  advances  such  ideas,  not  obscurely,  in  his  Rescript  to  Anulinus, 
(apud  Eusebfum,  Hist  Eccles.  L.  z.  c  7.  p.  394.)  where  he  writes,  that  he  had 
noticed,  that  despising  and  depressing  the  worship  of  one  God,  had  brought  im- 
mense evils  upon  the  republic  and  the  citizens;  but  the  reception  and  observance 
of  it,  had  conferred  great  glory  on  the  Roman  name,  and  the  highest  happiness  on 
the  citizens.  At  that  time,  therefore,  he  measured  the  excellence  and  worth  of  differ- 
ent religions  by  the  temporal  benefits  they  conferred,  and  he  signified  his  appro- 
bation of  Chriatianity,  because  it  promised  most  advantages  to  the  Romans. 
Nor  does  Ettsebius,  as  before  remarked,  deny  that  such  were  at  first  [p.  978.] 
Constantine's  opinions.  But  the  Christian  teachers  with  whom  he  conversed, 
gradually  removed  from  his  mind  this  great  error,  so  repugnant  to  the  nature  oi 
Christianity;  and  they  demonstrated  to  him,  that  Christ  had  not  purchased 
worldly  glory,  honors,  and  pleasures  for  his  followers,  but  had  obtained  of  God 
for  them,  the  pardon  of  all  their  sins,  and  the  expectation  of  eternal  salvation. 
And  thus,  having  learned  at  last  the  true  nature  of  the  Christian  religion,  by  the 
aid  of  this  Egyptian  or  some  others,  he  was  able  to  perceive  more  clearly  the 
folly  and  deformity  of  the  ancient  superstitions;  and  therefore  sincerely  gave 
his  name  to  Christ  alone.  And  hence,  if  I  mistake  not,  arose  that  fable  of  Zosimus. 
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(2)  The  story  of  Canstaniin^s  seeing  a  cross  in  the  heavens,  before  his  bat. 
tie  with  Mazent'ms,  is  familitir  even  to  the  children  of  all  sects  of  Christians: 
and  yet  it  has  exercised  exceedingly,  very  distinguished  men,  who  had  the  fnll- 
est  belief  in  the  divine  origin  of  the  Christian  religion.  And  Jirst^  there  is  dts- 
pute  as  to  the  tune  and  place,  in  which  the  Emperor  saw  this  wonderful  sign. 
On  this  point,  there  are  two  opinions  among  the  learned.  Some  say,  he  saw  the 
vision  while  he  was  in  Qauk  and  was  contemplating  a  war  against  Maxentius. 
These  follow  the  high  authority  of  EusebiuSt  (de  vita  t!onstant.  L.  ii.  c.  28. 
p.  410.)  who  certainly  so  relates  the  story,  as  to  leave  the  impression,  that  Con. 
Mtanline  determined  to  wage  war  with  Maxentius,  <^er  he  had  seen  this  cross, 
and  after  he  had  formed  a  military  standard  in  imitation  of  it  For  he  says, 
(c.  30.)  that  the  Emperor  having  placed  the  sign  of  the  cross  before  the  soldiers, 
advaticed  with  his  army,  (and  it  was  from  Gaul,  he  marched,)  to  restore  liberty 
to  the  Romans.  And  he  presently  adds,  that  in  all  his  battles  with  Maxentius, 
this  sign  of  the  cross  was  borne  in  the  front  And  he  closes  his  narrative  of  the 
subject  with  these  words,  (c.  32.  p.  424.) :  Post  hoc,  (after  all  that  had  been  said 
of  tlie  vision  of  the  cross,  and  the  formation  of  the  Labarum  in  the  likeness  of 
it,)  munitus  spebonft — ^tyrannici  furoris  Incendium  reatinguere  aggres-sus  est  He 
therefore  determined  on  the  war  with  Maxentius,  qfler  he  had  seen  the  cross ; 
and  that  determination,  all  the  learned  admit  was  formed  in  Gaul  What  haa 
been  adduced  from  Prudenlius  and  others,  in  confirmation  of  this  opinion,  has 
much  less  weight  and  may  easily  be  confuted. — But  olherSy  relying  on  the  tea> 
,  timony  of  Lactanlius^  (de  mort  persequut  c.  44.  p.  999.)  maintain,  that  this 
cross  appeared  to  Constantine,  at  the  siege  of  Romey  A.  D.  312.  on  the  7th  of 
the  Kalends  of  November.  This  opinion  was  first  advanced  by  Steph.  Balute, 
in  his  notes  on  this  passage  of  Lactantius:  and  he  was  followed  by  Anton.  Pagi^ 
Fabricius^  and  many  othera  And  it  is  difficult  to  say,  which  of  the  two,  Eiae- 
hiiLs  or  LactantiuSt  is  most  to  be  credited.  The  brothers  BaUerinij  (in  their  Ob- 
[p.  979.]  servations  on  Noris,  Histor.  Donatistar.  0pp.  tom.  iv.  p.  662.)  have  as- 
sumed the  office  of  arbiters  in  the  controversy ;  and,  in  order  to  reconcile  Loe- 
tantius  and  Eusebius,  they  would  persuade  us,  that  Constantine  twice  saw  the 
cross  in  his  sleep, ^rs<  in  Gard^  and  then  in  Italy,  just  before  the  decitdve  battle 
with  Maxentius.  But  these  learned  men  will  not  meet  ready  credence,  since  it 
may  be  inferred  from  the  language  of  Lactantius,  that  Constantine  had  seen  no 
'cross,  until  the  dream  which  he  describes.  I  will  dismiss  this  question,  which 
is  of  no  great  moment,  and  not  easily  decided;  and  will  proceed  to  consider  the 
visi<m  itself. 

Those  learned  and  sagacious  men  who  have  disputed  concerning  this  cele- 
brated cross  of  Constantine,  may  be  divided  into  ttoo  classes.  For,  since  no  one 
can  deny,  that  the  Emperor  wished  to  be  regarded  as  having  actually  seen  that 
celestial  sign  called  his  cross,  and  moreover,  studiously  sought  by  various 
means,  such  as  institutions,  medals,  declarations,  &c.  to  persuade  both  citizens 
and  soldiers  of  the  reality  of  the  vision ;  yet  there  are  some,  who  think  his 
honesty  in  this  matter,  may  be  called  in  question,  and,  indeed,  ought  to  be. 
Hence,  Some  regard  the  story  as  a  fable ;  and  they  conjecture  various  reasons 
for  the  Emperor's  fabrication  of  it    But  others,  and  they  are  the  majority,  have 
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no  donbta,  that  Constantine  actually  saw  what  he  states:  jet  those  who  consti- 
-  tuta  this  party,  entertain  different  views,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter. 

The  first  who  ranlsed  Constantine's  story  of  the  cross  among  fables^  were 
the  friends  and  worshipers  of  the  Gods  living  in  the  century  in  which  the  virion 
is  said  to  have  occurred,  Gekuius  Cyzicenus^  (in  his  Acta  Concilii  Nicaeni,  JL 
Lc  4.  in  Harduin*s  Concilia  torn.  I.  p.  351.)  says,  that  they  boldly  asserted,  tliat 
this  vision  was  to  be  placed  among  the  fabrications  intended  to  benefit  the 
Christians:  Tovrv  ri  hiynfAa  roic  f^h  dxi^rott  (au^os  Iirat  ^»mu  xal  vxitf-zua. 
H»c  tota  narratio  infidelibus/o^uZa  et  commenlum  esse  videtur.  Against  these 
enemies  of  the  cross,  Gelasiia  disputes  earnestly  ;  but  not  as  he  ought  to  do, 
by  adducing  testimonies,  but  solely  by  citing  examples  of  similar  visions ;  whichi 
if  *true,  would  only  prove  that  this  vision  was  possible,  not  that  it  was  actual. 
Among  the  moderns,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  first  who  formally  denied  the  reality 
of  Constantino's  vision,  was  John  Hornbeck,  (in  his  comment,  on  the  bull  of 
Urban  VIII.  de  imoginibus,  p.  182.)  But  he  does  not  employ  historical  argu- 
ments, nor  those  derived  from  the  nature  of  things,  but  merely  theological  ob- 
jections. He  was  combatted  by  Henry  Noris^  (Append,  ad  Histor.  Donatist 
0pp.  tom.  IV.  p.  662.)  Afler  Homheckj  very  learned  men  in  great  numbers, 
embraced  his  views.  See  Jac.  OiseHus^  (Thesaurus  numismaL  antiquorum, 
p.  463.)  Jac.  ToUitLS^  (in  Laclantium  de  mort.  persequut.  p.  267.  ed.  Bauldrii.) 
Chris.  Thomasius,  (Observat  Hal  lens.  tom.  i.  p.  380.)  Godfr.  AmoU  and 
many  others :  all  of  whom  pronounce  the  story  incredible^  and  therefore  deny 
the  validity  of  the  testimony  in  support  of  it.  But  while  they  rank  the  prodigy 
nmong  frauds^  they  disagree  as  to  the  kind  of  frauds  to  which  it  should  [p.  980.] 
be  assigned.  Some  suppose  it  was  a  pious  fraud  or  a  religious  wile,  devised  for 
recommending  and  confirming  the  Christian  religion :  while  others  prefer  to 
call  it  a  military  wile  or  straiagemy  by  which  Constantino  sought  to  inspire  his 
soldiers  with  confidence  of  victory  and  heroic  valor  in  the  war  before  them. 
Of  these  two  opinions,  the  first  has,  I  think,  no  probability  whatever ;  for,  at 
the  time  the  cross  is  said  to  have  appeared  to  him,  Constaruine's  great  solicitude, 
most  certainly,  was,  not  to  establish  and  extend  the  christian  religion,  but  to 
vanquish  Maxentius.  Besides,  Constantine  wait  not  then  himself  a  Christian ; 
and  he  used  this  vision,  not  to  aid  the  Christians,  but  to  animate  the  soldiers. 
The  other  opinion  has  more  plausibility ;  and  it  receives  some  countenance  from 
the  example  of  a  similar  artifice  employed  by  Licinius.  For  soon  afterwards, 
when  Licinius  was  about  to  engage  in  battle  with  Maximin,  he  pretended,  that 
an  angel  appeared  to  him  by  night,  and  taught  him  a  form  of  prayer,  which  if 
the  soldiers  should  repeat,  they  would  certainly  gain  the  victory.  See  Lactan^ 
tins,  (de  mort.  persequut.  c.  46.  p.  1003.)  This  artifice  of  Licinius,  (for  what 
liberal  minded  man  will  presume  to  say,  it  was  a  true  vision  ?)  produced  a 
wonderful  effect  on  the  soldiers.  Says  Lactaniius :  Crevit  animus  universis, 
victoriam  sibi  credentibus  de  coelo  nuntiatam.  Who  that  compares  the 
two  prodigies, — the  cross  of  Constantine  and  the  prayer  dictated  to  Licinius 
by  an  angel, — does  not  at  once  suspect,  that  Licinius  copied  the  example  of  his 
colleague  with  some  variation  1  But  those  who  maintain  the  common  opinion, 
oppose  to  this  conjecture,  the  fact  that  Constantine  condrmed  his  testimony  by  an 
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caA.  For  Euatbiui  aaya,  (da  vita  Constant  L.  L  e.  28.  p.  410,)  that  Constui- 
tine  not  only  declared  most  solemnly,  that  he  actually  saw  the  cross,  bat  he 
also  confirmed  his  assertion  by  an  oath :  *0  f  »  e  k  t^  wM-rm^mfiifw  *rm  Ktfyr. 
Who  can  hesitate  to  believe  the  Emperor,  a  Christian,  and  an  old  man,  eaUin^ 
God  to  witness  the  tmth  of  his  declaration  ?  To  meet  this  argnment,  the  op- 
posite side  quote  Zosimus^  who  has  recorded,  (Histor.  L.  iL  p.  102.)  that  Om- 
stanline  often  peiy'ured  htmself:  ConxtatUinum  saepe  p^erasse.  But  this  charge 
of  an  enemy,  in  this  case,  is  of  little  weight  And  yet  I  could  wish,  EttMekna 
had  given  us  the  form  of  the  oath  used  by  the  Emperor.  For  it  b  well  known, 
the  word  l^t  was  also  used  for  a  mere  asseveration ;  and  those  well  informed 
in  ancient  customs,  are  aware,  that  the  ancients  had  no  very  distinct  and  clear 
ideas  about  swearing,  and  at  times  placed  naked  assertions  among  oaths.  But 
besides  this  argument  from  the  oath  of  the  Emperor,  1  liave  another,  which 
seems  to  free  him  from  the  suspicion  of  a  military  artifice,  and  to  support  the 
opinion  of  those  who  think  Constantino  really  saw  something  resembling  a 
cross.  ZositnuSy  who  is  certainly  good  authority  in  the  case,  tells  ns,  (Histor. 
I*  IT.  p.  86.)  that  the  army,  which  Constantino  led  against  Mazentius,  was  coU 
[p.  981.]  lected  among  the  barbarous  nations,  the  Germans,  the  Celts  &c  who 
at  that  time,  undoubtedly,  were  ignorant  of  Christianity,  and  worshipped  the  Gods 
of  their  ancestors :  Collectis  copiis  ex  redactia  in  potestatem  barbaris,  et  Ger- 
manis,  et  aliis  Celticis  nationibns,  itemque  de  Britannia  eoactis  militibus  -  -  ex 
Alpibus  in  Italiam  movebat.  Now  to  stimulate  such  soldiers  and  fire  them  with 
confidence  of  victory,  a  very  different  artifice  was  necessary.  If  he  had  told 
his  troops,  that  MarSy  or  some  other  among  the  Gods  with  which  they  were  ac- 
quainted, had  appeared  to  him  sword  in  hand,  and  had  assured  him  of  a  triumph, 
he  would  undoubtedly  have  awakened  their  courage.  But  what  influence,  I 
pray,  upon  barbarian  men,  ignorant  of  Christ,  would  a  speech  like  the  follow- 
ing*)  possess:  Take  courage,  fellow  soldiers!  We  shall  be  victorious;  fori 
have  seen  the  sign  of  a  cross  in  the  clouds ;  and  Christ  appeared  to  me  in  my 
sleep,  saying  that  under  the  guidance  of  this  sign,  I  shall  be  able  to  triumph 
over  the  enemy !  If  we  would  not  make  Constantino  a  great  simpleton,  we 
must  believe  that  he  would  adapt  the  fraud,  by  which  he  sought  to  animate 
them,  to  their  genius,  their  customs,  their  capacities,  and  their  opinions.  But 
this  vision,  which  learned  men  suppose  he  invented,  was  totally  opposite  to  the 
feelings,  the  habits,  and  the  sentiments  of  the  troops  which  he  was  lesding  to 
battle ;  and  it  was  suited  to  impose  on  none  but  Christians. 

Those  who  acquit  Constantino  of  all  fraud,  and  suppose  his  vision  to 
have  been  a  redtUy^  differ  as  to  the  ruUure  cf  that  vision.  The  minority  suppose 
that  he  saw  it  while  awake;  but  others  say,  it  was  in  his  sleep.  Both  adduce  in 
support  of  their  opinions  high  and  very  respectable  authorities.  Those  who 
maintain  the  first  opinion,  rely  especially  on  Eusebius^  who  says,  that  he  receiv- 
ed his  account  from  the  mouth  of  the  Emperor.  Yet  there  are  other  and  later 
writers,  (the  principal  of  whom  are  Philostorgius  and  Socrates,)  who  likewise 
state,  that  the  vision  was  addressed  to  the  bodily  eyes,  and  not  to  the  imagina- 
tion or  mind ;  they  say,  that  Constantino  beheld  in  the  clouds  at  m^-day,  a 
column  of  light  in  the  form  of  a  cross.    These  testimonies  are  carefriUy  collect 
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ed  by  Jo.  Alb.  Fabricnu,  (Diss,  de  cnice  CoDStant  \  6.  Biblioth.  Greeeae  toI.  W. 
p.  13,  &0.)  But  all  these  writers  appear  to  have  derived  their  information  from 
Eusebhu :  and  therefore  to  him,  or  rather  to  ConstarUinet  whose  statements  he 
records,  the  whole  narrative  is  to  be  traced.  Eusebhu  says,  (de  vita  Constant 
L.  i.  e.  28,  29.  p.  410  &c.)  that  he  heard  Constantine  not  only  declare,  but  coo- 
firm  with  an  oath :  Horis  diei  meridianis,  sole  in  occasum  vergente,  se  cmcis 
tropaeum  in  coelo  ex  luce  conflatum,  soli  superpositum,  ipeis  ocnlis  vidis8e,cum 
hnjusmodi  inscriptione :  Hac  Virce  :  Illnd  visum  milites  etiam  animadvertisse, 
quibns  cinctas  erat :  Nesoivisse  vero  se,  quid  hoc  spectrum  sibi  vellet :  At  se- 
quent! nocte,  Christum  dormienti  apparuisse  cum  signo  illo,  quod  in  coelo  oa> 
tensum  fuerat,  praecepisseque,  ut  militari  signo  ad  similitudinem  ejus,  quod  in 
ooelo  vidisset,  fabricate,  eo  tanquam  salutari  praesidio  in  praeliis  uteretur.  If 
this  narrative  is  true,  Constantine  had  iioo  divine  vinom ;  the  one  in  [p.  982.] 
broad  day  light,  and  when  he  was  awake ;  the  other  the  nighl  following,  and 
when  he  was  asleep.  The  first  he  did  not  comprehend  at  the  time :  but  the  lat- 
ter  dispelled  his  ignorance  and  doubts.  For  Christ  himself  interpreted  to  him 
the  mysterious  vision.  As  all  the  other  writers  lived  after  Eusebtust  and,  as 
appears  from  their  language,  transcribed  almost  their  whole  account  from  him, 
the  whole  story  rests  solely  on  the  fidelity  of  Conslantine  and  Eusebius,  For 
though  Constantine  says,  that  his  soldiers  saw  what  he  saw,  yet  Euselnus  deriv* 
ed  his  information  solely  from  the  Emperor^  and  he  names  no  other  witness. 
And  here  I  cannot  but  remark,  that  the  learned  men  who  con6dently  affirm,  that 
the  whole  army,  as  well  as  Constantine,  saw  this  wonderful  sign,  cannot  frove 
what  they  affirm,  from  the  language  of  Eusebius.  For  he  does  not  say,  that 
Constantine*s  army  saw  that  cross,  but  merely  says :  Miliies  omnes,  qui  iftsum 
nescio  quo  iter  facierUem  sequebantur,  miraculi  spectatores  fuisse.  This  lan- 
guage, I  think,  is  better  and  more  correctly  explained  ofihefew  men  who  were 
his  body  guards,  or  the  praetorian  soldiers,  that  accompanied  him  on  some  ex- 
cursion, than  of  his  whole  army.  As  for  Eusebius,  there  is  no  reason  at  all  to 
suspect  him  of  any  wish  to  deceive  his  readers,  or  that  he  stated  any  thing  difi* 
ferent  from  what  was  told  to  him.  He  certainly  had  no  reason  for  misrepresent- 
ing or  fabricating  any  thing  of  the  kind.  Indeed  there  are  some  things,  which 
seem  to  place  his  fidelity  in  this  narration  beyond  dispute.  First ;  In  his  Eccles. 
History,  which  afforded  the  fairest  opportunity  for  introducing  so  important  a 
matter,  there  is  no  mention  of  it  whatever.  This  shows,  that  when  he  wrote 
his  History,  that  is,  prior  to  the  year  324,  he  was  ignorant  on  the  subject ;  and 
that  it  was  not  then  generally  a  subject  of  conversation.  Again ;  In  his  life  of 
Constantino,  (L.  ii.  c.  28.)  he  frankly  acknowledges,  that  this  prodigy  seems  al- 
most  incredible ;  but  that  it  would  be  wrong  to  question  the  Emperor's  veraci- 
ty :  which  is  as  much  as  saying :  **  I  believe  the  facts  were  as  I  have  stated,  be- 
cause my  most  gracious  lord  bids  me  believe  them :  but  if  another  person  had 
told  them  to  me,  I  would  not  believe  them."  A  man  wishing  to  deceive  or  me- 
ditating a  pious  fraud,  would  not  so  speak.  We  are  therefore  brought  back  to 
CoTistantine  only.  Shall  we  give  credence  to  this  august  witness,  or  shall  we 
disbelieve  him  1  It  seems  almost  sacrilege,  to  charge  so  great  a  Prince  with 
guile  and  falsehood  when  under  oath.    And  yet  he  was  but  a  man ;  and  mo- 
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lives  for  his  using  deception  can  be  named.  Cotuiantme  was  a  vam  man,  and 
greedy  of  praise  and  glory,  as  his  conduct  shows;  nor  do  his  friends  wholly 
deny  it  I  therefore  think,  that  it  will  not  be  temerity  to  suppose,  he  added 
somewhat  to  the  truth ;  and  perhaps,  he  changed  a  menicU  and  nocturnal  vision 
into  a  day  vision  with  the  bodily  eyes,  for  the  sake  of  appearing  great  and 
favored  of  God,  in  the  estimation  of  the  citizens  and  particularly  the  bi- 
[p.  983.]  shops.  Nor  is  this  a  mere  naked  suspicion :  it  has  some  support  For, 
eotemporary  writers  of  high  reputation, — to  say  nothing  of  more  recent  writers, 
^knew  nothing  of  that  day  vision  of  which  ConstanLine  speaks,  but  they  r^ 
present  the  whole  as  passing  in  a  dream.  Thus  Lactantius,  (if,  as  I  suppose, 
he  was  the  author  of  the  book  de  nwrtibus  persequuionan^  the  preceptor  of 
Crispus,  Constantine's  son,  and  no  less  intimate  and  in  confidence  with  the  Em- 
peror than  Eusehius^  tells  us,  (c  44.)  that  the  £mperor  was  admonished  in  his 
sleepj  to  mark  the  shields  of  his  soldiers  with  crosses :  commonitus  est  in  qiaeU 
Constantinus,  ut  coelesle  signum  Dei  notaret  in  scuiis,  atque  ita  proelium  commit- 
teret  Fecit  ut  jussus  est,  et  transversa  litter&  X,  summo  cupite  circumflexo, 
Christum  in  scutis  notat,  quo  signo  armatus  exercitus  capit  ferrum.  This  msn, 
therefore,  living  at  court  and  in  the  focus  of  light,  had  heard  nothing  about  a 
luminous  oolunai  seen  in  broad  day,  and  bearing  ihe  inscription,  Hag  VmcB. 
Neither  had  Ru/inus  heard  any  thing  of  it;  for  he  likewise,  (Hist  Eccles.  L.  iz. 
c  9.)  speaks  only  of  such  a  dream.  If  the  vision  of  Constantine  had  been  pub- 
licly known,  and  if  the  Emperor  had  stated  to  others  what  he  stated  to  Euselnus^ 
how,  I  ask,  could  these  men  be  ignorant  of  a  thing  of  such  magnitude,  and  sub- 
stitute a  mere  dream  in  place  of  a  true  vision  ?  Whatever  conjectures  or  ex- 
ceptions we  may  form,  it  is  manifest,  from  this  disagreement  of  writers  of  the 
same  age  and  authority,  that  common  fame  reported  nothing  definitely  respect- 
ing this  vision,  and  what  some  supposed  was  a  day  vision,  others  considered  to 
be  a  dream.  What  inferences  may  be  drawn  from  all  this,  I  need  not  explain 
at  length.  Consider  also  the  Inscription,  Hac  Vorcs,  which,  it  is  said,  appeared 
in  the  air  with  the  cross.  This  inscription  creates  so  much  difficulty  in  the  a^ 
fair,  that  the  more  it  is  considered,  the  more  certain  it  seems,  that  the  whol« 
was  a  dream. 

Those  who  think  this  vision  was  actually  seen  by  the  Emperor  with  his  wak- 
ing eyes,  are  again  divided  in  opinion.  The  majority,  following  the  example  of 
Eus^us  and  the  ancients,  place  the  vision  among  real  miracles ;  and  they  sup- 
pose God  intended  it  as  a  persuasive  to  the  Emperor  to  embrace  the  Christian 
religion.  But  some,  with  the  late  Jo.  All.  Fabricius  at  their  head,  place  this 
cross  of  Constantine  among  natural  phenomena.  They  suppose  that  the  Em- 
peror saw  a  solar  halo  encompassing  the  sun,  and  not  being  well  acquainted 
with  the  science  of  nature,  he  mistook  it  for  a  divine  prodigy.  The  deceased 
Fabricius  published  a  Dissertation,  (in  his  Biblioth.  Graeca,  vol.  vi.  p.  11,  &c.) 
in  which  he  displaced  this  ingenious  theory  with  great  fulness  and  erudition.  If 
all  that  Eusebius  has  reported  from  the  mouth  of  Constantine,  is  strictly  true, 
no  one  can  doubt  at  all,  but  that  this  cross  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  mighty 
power  of  God,  or  to  be  set  down  as  a  miracle.  For,  whence  could  come  those 
two  words,  Hag  Vinge,  except  from  the  boundless  power  of  God  ?    But  if  we 
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approach  this  interpretation,  we  enconnter  so  many  and  so  great  difficnl ties,  that 
we  start  back  instinctively.  First :  Altbongh  no  mortal  can  preseribe  limits  to 
the  divine  wisdom,  as  to  the  ways  in  which  God  shall  deal  with  the  men  [p.  984.] 
whom  he  would  bless  and  reclaim  from  superstition;  yet  it  is  certain,  that  he  al- 
ways  selects  the  more  sure,  the  more  suitable,  and  the  more  manifest  loays,  in 
preference  to  the  dubiouSy  the  obscure,  and  the  difficult.  Now  I  can  clearly  per* 
ceive,  (and  all  who  will  reflect,  must  agree  with  me,)  that  if  God  intended  to 
produce  a  religious  reformation  in  Constantine  by  a  miracle,  he  could  have  done 
it  in  a  far  clearer  and  more  certain  manner,  than  by  placing  the  form  of  a  cross 
before  his  eyes,  the  meaning  of  which,  on  his  own  showing,  he  did  not  compre- 
hend. Secondly :  It  must  appear  strange,  nay  incredible,  to  all  men  of  sound 
minds,  that  God  should  make  the  victory  over  his  foes,  to  depend  on  the  sign 
of  a  cross  painted  upon  the  shields  of  the  soldiers.  This  surely  was  calculated 
to  beget  superstition  in  the  minds  of  the  ignorant  people,  and  to  establish  them 
in  the  worship  and  veneration  of  a  cross,  which  has  no  power  whatever  to  pro- 
duce, or  to  preserve  and  augment  true  religion.  More  holy  counsel,  undoubt- 
edly, and  more  accordant  with  both  reason  and  Christianity,  (I  speak  confident- 
ly :  and  I  think  all  good  and  Christian  men  will  agree  with  me,)  I  say,  God 
would  have  given  more  holy  counsel  to  Constantine,  if  he  had  directed  both 
him  and  his  soldiers,  to  forsake  their  superstition  and  impiety,  to  worship  Christ, 
and  with  devout  supplications  to  implore  his  aid ;  and  on  such  conditions,  had 
assured  him  of  victory.  But  from  such  a  direction  as  the  following :  Inscribe 
the  form  of  a  cross  on  the  soldiers^  shields,  and  bid  them  carry  it  before  them,  and 
you  unll  be  victorious,  what  could  result,  except  the  corrupt  opinion,  that  there  is 
a  supernatural  power  in  the  sign  of  a  cross,  and  therefore,  that  whoever  goes  into 
battle  protected  by  it,  will  be  victorious,  whether  he  is  a  good  man  or  a  bad  one, 
a  man  of  sound  views  or  superstitious.  I  need  not  say,  that  if  God  had  wished 
to  prostrate  Maxentius  by  a  miracle,  he  could  very  easily  have  effected  his  ob- 
ject, not  only  without  a  cross,  but  also  without  any  battle  and  slaughter.  More- 
aoer,  no  one  will  deny,  that  the  miracles  and  visions  of  God  are  always  useful; 
neither  can  he  needlessly  and  uselessly  change  the  laws  of  nature.  But  this 
mid-day  vision,  which  Eusebius  reports  from  the  month  of  the  Emperor,  was  al- 
together vain  and  useless.  For,  as  the  Emperor  expressly  says,  neither  he  nor  his 
soldiers  understood  what  it  meant  It  was  therefore  necessary,  that  a  divine  ex- 
positor, the  Son  of  God,  should  explain  the  obscure,  and  consequently,  useless 
prodigy,  and  should  inform  the  Emperor,  in  his  sleep,  the  night  following,  that 
by  this  sign  God  intended,  to  lead  bun  to  fabricate  a  military  standard  after  the 
form  of  that  celestial  sign.  Undoubtedly  God  foresaw,  that  Constantine 
would  not  understand  the  import  of  the  miracle :  why  then,  did  he  not  show 
him  a  more  intelligible  and  certain  sign  ?  Was  it,  perhaps,  that  Christ  might 
have  some  reason  for  appearing  to  the  Emperor  in  his  sleep  ?  The  dream  also, 
in  which  Christ  appeared  to  Constantine,  I  can  never  believe  was  divine.  For 
the  Son  of  God  would  have  addressed  the  Emperor,  in  a  very  different  manner. 
What,  I  ask,  did  he  say  1  Did  he  exhort  Constantine  to  believe  and  to  strive 
after  holiness?  Did  he  bid  him  eschew  and  oppose  superstition  and  im- 
piety, rule  the  State  with  justice  and  wisdom,  repent  of  his  past  trans-  [p.  986.] 
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greBfttons,  and  prefer  the  salvation  of  the  citizens  before  all  things  else  ?  Not 
one  of  all  these.  What  then  did  he  say?  He  pointed  out  the  way  to  obtam 
a  victory ;  he  showed  Constantino  what  sort  of  a  military  standard  he  must  use 
in  his  battles.  Was  such  an  address  worthy  of  the  Savior  of  the  human  race, 
of  him  who  expiated  the  sins  of  men  by  his  death  ?  Was  it  worthy  of  the 
Author  of  peace  to  mortals,  who  would  have  his  followers  forgive  their  ene> 
mies  ?  But  why  enlarge  t  This  was  the  natural  dream  of  a  soldier  and  gene- 
ral on  the  eve  of  battle,  who  fell  asleep  while  ruminating  on  the  best  method 
for  obtaining  the  victory.  Let  us  beware,  lest  by  too  eager  defence  of  the  mi- 
racles told  us  by  the  ancients  in  their  age,  we  should  do  injustice  to  the  majesty 
of  God,  and  to  that  most  holy  religion  which  teaches  us  to  subdue  ourselves, 
not  our  enemies. 

The  opinion  of  the  very  learned  man,  who  ingeniously  maintains  that  the 
cross  of  Constantino  was  a  natural  fJtenomerum,  has  also  its  difficulties,  which  I 
have  not  sagacity  enough  to  remove.  First,  this  remarkable  man  himself  ad- 
mits, that  he  had  much  difficulty  with  those  Latin  words,  Hao  YnrcE,  which 
Constantino  said,  appeared  to  him  in  the  air  along  with  the  cross.  For  who,  I 
pray  you,  can  attribute  such  a  writing  to  mere  natural  causes  ?  To  surmount 
tills  difficulty,  the  very  accomplished  Greek  scholar  attempts  a  new  interpreta- 
tion  of  the  language  of  Eusebius  ;  who  tells  us  that  Constantino  stated,  that 
he  saw  the  the  trophy  of  a  cross,  yf^if  rt  wrtT  c-vv^pB-mif  Xtyovc-mr  t  o  v  r  f 
vtma.  These  words  Vaiesitu  renders:  Cum  hujusmodi  tnscriptione :  Hac 
ViHCE.  But  the  learned  Fabricius  would  have  us  translate  them  thus ;  Eique 
adjunclum  fuune  jncturam^  indicantem,  in  hoc  ipsi  estte  vincendum.  He  therefore 
supposes,  that  the  word  yf^pnt  in  the  passage,  does  not  mean  an  inscription  or 
writing,  but  a  picture  or  figure.  And  he  supposes  \tyip  to  be  equivalent  with 
to  signify  or  indicate.  And  the  figure  indicative  of  victory,  he  supposes,  was  a 
crown,  such  as  every  solafhalo  is.  And  it  is  well  known,  that  a  crown  was  the 
sign  of  victory  among  the  ancients.  And  hence,  the  idea  of  this  distinguished 
man  and  his  followers,  is,  that  the  words  Hao  VniCE,  were  not  written  on  the 
sky,  but  were  enigmatically  or  symbolically  expressed  by  the^S^r^  of  a  crown. 
That  I  may  not  appear  punctilious,  I  will  admit  that  the  words  of  Ensebius  or 
rather  of  Constantino,  will  bear  this  interpretation.  But  1st,  how  obscurely  and 
poetically,  would  the  Emperor  have  expressed  himself  in  this  fiimiliar  conversa- 
tion, if  he  had  used  such  terms  to  convey  his  meaning  to  Eusebius  f  Suppose 
any  man,  wishing  to  tell  his  friend,  that  in  a  dream  he  saw  a  crown,  should  say,  he 
saw  a  figure,  which  signified :  corqueb  bt  this  ;  what  should  we  think'of  such 
a  man  ?  Certainly,  we  should  conclude  that  he  talked  in  enigmas,  and  did  not 
wish  to  be  understood ;  for  he  would  violate  all  the  laws  of  familiar  discourse. 
Sdly,  It  is  certain,  that  Constantino  did  not  wish  to  have  his  words  so  understood 
For,  on  the  Labarums,  on  medals,  and  on  the  other  monuments,  he  would  have 
[p.  986.]  the  very  words  Hac  Vikcb,  (vo^»  ?&«,)  distinctly  written  :  which  is 
evidence,  that  he  wished  every  body  to  believe,  those  words  appeared  before  his 
eyes  in  the  air. — Sdly,  All  the  ancient  writers  so  understood  both  him  and 
Eusebius :  for  their  language  puts  it  beyond  controversy,  that  they  all  believed 
Constantine  to  say,  that,  not  a  crown,  the  sign  of  victory,  but  the  very  wordt 
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Hac  VmcB,  appeared  to  the  Emperor.  Besides,  another  difficulty  of  no  less 
magnitude  occurs.  Among  all  the  crosses  hitherto  observed  by  astronomers 
in  solar  halos,  there  has  not  been  one  similar  to  that  which  Constantine  says 
he  saw :  so  that  an  example  of  such  a  natural  phenomenon  is  a  desideratum. 
From  Euseimu  and  from  the  medals,  it  is  most  manifest,  that  Constantine  did 
not  see  the  figure  of  a  true  crots^  but  ih^firtl  Greek  letter  in  the  name  Christy 
SB.  X,  through  the  middle  of  which,  the  secovid  letter  of  that  name,  ss.  P,  was 
drawn  perpendicularly,  thus :  A.  Now  such  a  figure  as  this,  has  never  been 
seen  by  any  astronomer.  I  may  add,  that  those  who  make  the  day  vision  a  no- 
iural  occiarence,  cannot  suppose  the  nocturnal  vision  or  dream  which  followed 
it,  to  be  supernatural  or  divine.  For,  as  natural  phenomena  have  no  significant 
cy,  who  can  believe  that  God  undertook  to  instruct  Constantine  as  to  the  sense 
and  meaning  of  such  a  phenomena  t  Those,  therefore,  who  believe  the  dream 
of  Constantine  was  sent  of  God,  must  necessarily  believe  that  the  preceding 
mid-day  vision  was  also  divine  or  miraculous. 

Finally,  to  give  frankly  my  own  opinion  on  this  subject,  I  think,  if  there  is 
any  measure  of  truth  in  this  fiimous  vision,  (which  I  will  not  take  upon  me  to 
deny,}  it  all  pertains  to  the  dream.  But  Constantino,  a  long  time  afterwards,  to 
procure  for  himself  greater  influence  with  the  bishops,  and  to  gain  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  in  high  favor  with  God,  added  Jrom  his  own  invention  all  the  rest ; 
and  Eusehius  recorded  the  whole  just  as  he  stated.  Such  frauds,  in  that  age, 
were  common  among  Christians ;  nor  were  they  deemed  unlawful.  Constan- 
tine, while  ruminating  on  the  perilous  war  with  Maxentius  in  which  he  was 
about  to  embark,  fell  asleep.  And  while  he  slept,  he  seemed  to  himself  to  be- 
hold Christ,  having  in  his  hand  that  Monogram  of  his  name^  of  which  Constan- 
tine retained  a  distinct  recollection,  and  promising  him  victory  under  the  guid- 
ance  of  that  sign.  When  he  awoke,  he  supposed  he  had  been  divinely  taught 
the  way  to  obtain  the  victory,  and  that  he  ought  to  obey  the  vision.  Yet,  if 
any  one  prefer  the  supposition,  that  Eusebius  either  did  not  correctly  understand 
the  Emperor,  and  mistook  what  he  said  of  his  dream  to  refer  to  an  ocular  vision^ 
or,  purposely  added  several  things  to  the  Emperor's  statement,  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject to  his  retaining  such  a  supposition. 

§  Viil.  A  Short  Persecution  by  Licinias.  The  Boman  republic 
appeared  tranquil  and  happy,  after  the  subjugation  of  Maxentius 
and  Maximin ;  but  soon  after  a  new  war  for  dominion,  [p.  987.] 
arose  between  Constantine  the  Great  and  his  colleague  LicimuSj 
to  whom  Constantine  had  given  his  sister  in  marriage.  But  this 
war  was  of  short  dxtration.  For  in  the  year  814,  Licinius  being 
defeated  in  two  battles,  at  Cibalae  in  Pannonia,  and  in  Thrace, 
was  compelled  to  sue  for  peace  with  his  kinsman.  But,  nine 
years  after  his  defeats,  this  turbulent  man,  who  wished  to  have 
no  associate  in  the  government,  both  from  his  own  choice  and  at 
the  instigation  of  the  Pagan  priests,  assailed  Constantine  with 
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larger  and  more  powerful  forces,  in  the  year  824.  To  attach 
those  priests  the  more  to  himself  Liciniua  not  only  inflicted  veiy 
great  wrongs  upon  the  Christians  of  the  provinces  under  his 
government,  but  also  cruelly  put  to  death  not  a  few  of  their 
bishops.(*)  But  fortune  was  again  adverse  to  him.  After  being 
defeated  in  several  battles,  he  had  no  resource  but  to  cast  himself 
on  the  clemency  of  his  conqueror;  and  A«,  in  the  year  825,  for 
reasons  not  known,  ordered  him  to  be  strangled.  After  this  vic- 
tory over  Licinius,  Constmitinje  reigned  sole  Emperor  all  his  life; 
and  he  strove  to  tlie  utmost,  by  his  counsels,  his  laws  and  regu- 
lations, and  by  rewards,  to  extend  the  Christian  religion  over  all 
the  nations  he  governed,  and  to  depress  and  gradually  destroy 
the  religion  of  the  Gods  and  the  ancient  superstitions. 

(1)  Of  this  renewed  pereecatioD  of  the  Christians  in  the  East,  by  Licinius^ — 
not  to  mention  others  who  touch  upon  it  cursorily,  Eusebius  treats  professedly; 
(Hist  Eccles.  L.  x.  c.  8  &c  p.  396  &c.  and  de  vita  Constant.  L.  iL  c.  3  dtc 
p.  444  &c)  Among  those  who  touch  upon  the  subject  iiicidentially,  I  think  we 
are  to  place  Aurelvus  Victor,  a  Roman,  in  whose  work  de  Casaribus,  (c  41. 
p.  436.)  these  words  occur:  Licinio  ne  insontium  qnidem  et  nobiltam  philoso- 
phorum  servili  more  cruciatus  adhibili  modnm  fecerunt  Licinius  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  Philosophers ;  nor  can  ingenuity  devise  a  reason  why  he  should 
put  them  to  death.  Victor  must  therefore  refer  to  the  Christian  bishops ;  who 
imitated  the  Greek  Philosophers  in  their  dress,  mode  of  life,  &e.  nay,  as  is  well 
known,  often  assumed  the  name  of  Philosophers,  For,  many  of  these,  as  £ua0- 
hiiu  testifies,  (ubi  supra,)  Licinius  cruelly  and  in  a  servile  way  put  to  death, 
both  personally  and  by  his  governors.  At  first,  he  showed  favor  to  the  Chris> 
tians;  as  appears  from  the  edicts  in  their  behalf,  issued  jointly  by  him  and  Con- 
stantine,  and  also  from  some  other  things.  But  when  he  resolved  on  a  second 
war  against  Constantino,  he  became  hostile  to  them ;  and  this,  I  apprehend,  not 
so  much  from  hatred  of  Christianity,  or  from  the  love  of  superstition,  as  firom 
the  lust  of  power,  and  the  hope  of  subduing  Constantine.  For,  he  doubtless,  ex- 
pected, that  the  vast  multitude  of  the  friends  and  patrons  of  the  ancient  religion, 
[p.  988.]  who  were  exceedingly  mortified  to  see  their  interests  continually  de- 
cline, and  those  of  the  Christians  flourish  and  enlarge  from  day  to  day« — ^wonld 
join  his  party,  take  up  arms,  and  rush  heartily  into  an  intestine  war  against 
Constantine,  the  patron  of  Christians,  if  they  should  see  him  to  be  inclined  to 
oppress  the  Christians,  and  to  restore  the  ancient  religion  to  its  pristine  dignity. 
To  this  motive,  suggested  by  policy,  we  may  add  the  exhortations  and  promises 
of  the  Pagan  priests.  For  they,  as  Eusebius  tells  us,  (de  vita  Const.  L.  ii.  c  4. 
p.  445.)  when  he  consulted  them :  Respondebant  eum  victorem  hostium  et  sujpert- 
orem  in  beUo  fore.  And  hence,  in  his  oration  to  his  soldiers,  (preserved  by  £if- 
sebius,  ibid.  c.  6.  p.  445,  446.)  in  order  to  animate  them,  he  craftily  insinuates, 
that  he  had  undertaken  the  war  to  avenge  and  vindicate  the  ancient  religion  ; 
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and  he  promisea,  after  gaimng  the  Tictory,  to  wholly  ezterminate  all  deapiaera 
of  the  Gods.  For  hitherto  he  had  apared  the  common  Chriatiana,  although  he 
had,  before  the  war  began,  put  to  cruel  deatha  the  more  grave,  venerable,  and 
excellent  of  the  hishopg  in  lua  provincea.  See  EusdnnSy  (loc.  cit  c.  2.  p.  444.) 
But  thia  cruelty,  likewiae,  did  not  ao  much  proceed  from  a  hatred  of  the  religion 
taught  by  theae  biahopa,  aa  from  policyj  and  the  desire  of  conqneat  For  he 
feared  that  theae  bishops,  whom  he  knew  to  be  much  attached  to  Conatantine, 
and  to  have  vast  influence  with  the  people,  if  he  apared  them,  would  prove 
traitors  and  enemiea,  would  communicate  information  to  Constantino,  and  would 
excite  sedition  and  rebellion  among  the  plebeians  whom  they  controlled.  Soxth 
men  perceived  this  motive  in  the  crafty  man ;  for  he  aaya,  (Hist.  Eccles.  h,  L 
e.  7.  p.  409.) :  Liciniua  exiatimabat,  eccleaias  Christianorum  (and  especially  the 
presidents  or  bishops  of  the  churches,)  id  unum  optare  et  studere,  ut  ilium 
{Conslantinutn)  solum  Imperatorem  haberent  Therefore  Ltcmius  6rst  expelled 
all  Christians  from  his  palace ;  and  then,  proceeding  farther,  he  ordered  all  mili- 
tary men  on  duty  in  the  cities,  if  they  refused  to  sacrifice  to  the  Gods,  to  be  de- 
prived of  their  military  honors.  {EusebitLs^  Hist  Ecclea.  h,  x.  e.  8.  p.  396.) 
Other  enactments,  altogether  unjust  and  cruel,  followed.  Through  his  provin- 
cial governors,  he  raised  calumnies  against  the  bishops  most  distinguished  for 
probity  of  life  and  for  influence,  and  then  put  them  to  death  in  new  and  most 
cruel  ways.  Some  of  the  temples  he  demolished ;  others  he  ordered  to  be  dosed. 
These  were  the  precursors  of  heavier  calamities  and  aufierings,  with  which  he 
threatened  the  Christians  when  he  should  have  conquered  Constantine.  There- 
fore many  of  them,  to  save  their  lives  from  peril,  fled,  and  took  refuge  in  the 
fields  and  deserts.  But  divine  Providence,  by  the  victories  of  Constantine,  dis- 
sipated all  his  atrocious  projects.  And  this  war  of  liciniua,  became  beneficial 
rather  than  injurioua  to  the  Christiana.  For,  Liciniua  being  slain,  and  Constant 
tine,  ruling  the  empire  without  a  colleague,  more  zealoualy  than  ever,  protected 
the  Christian  cause,  and  defended  it  against  the  aaaaulte  and  maohinationa  of 
the  old  anperatition. 
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A6e2t^,  hereties,  n.  Cent  L  485.  n.  (1.) 

AbganUt  his  correepondenee  with  Christ.    I.  96. 

Abraxas,  with  Basilides^  the  king  of  heaven.    L  417.— Import  of  the  Word. 

L  431.— Was  it  applied  to  Jesus  Christ?  L  423.— Inscribed  on  gems.  L  424. 
Abstinence,  as  taught  by  Mystics,  11.  Cent    L  380.— by  Satummtis.    I.  414. 
Academic  Philosophera^  their  doctrines.    I.  34,  36. 
Accusers  of  Christians,  under  Trojan.    I.  293.— under  Hadrian.   L  296.— under 

Antonmns  Pius.    I.  300. 
Achamoth,  an  Aeon,  of  Valentinus.   L  469. 
Actions  of  men,  morality  of,  subverted  by  Coffoerates,    I.  446. 
Acts  cfthe  Apostles,  disapproved  by  the  Manichieans.    IL  272. 
Adam,  how  viewed  by  Maries.    IL  317. 
Adamites,  heretics,  11.  Cent    I.  485. 
Adultery,  esteemed  lawful  by  CarpocraUs.    L  446. — a  g]roand  for  ezcommum- 

cation.    II.  68. 
Advent  of  Christ,  according  to  Manes.    II.  349. 
Aelia  Cafpiiolina,  built  by  Hadrian.    I.  398. 
Aelians,  Christians,  IL  Cent    L  399. 
JEon  of  Vakniinus;  see  "Aimuf. 

African  church,  disputes  on  heretical  baptisms.    11.  78.  89. 
Agapae,  in  the  early  church.    I.  194. 
Agapetae,  or  synisactae  mulierea    II.  138.  n.  (2.) 
Aganensian  Martyrs.    II.  107. 

Ages,  (SaecuJa,)  associated  with  the  good  God  of  Manes.    IL  289. 
Agriculture,  disapproved  by  Manichaeans.    II.  363. 
"Atws,  of  the  Orient  Philosophers.    I.  43.— of  Simon  Magus.    I.  246.»-of 

CerinOius.    L  251.— of  Barsilides.  L  416,  419.  n.  (3.)— Christ  the  highest 

ASon  of  Carpocrates.    I.  440. — ^Their  number  and  names,  according  to 

Valentinus.  I.  452. — Manes  associated  them  with  the  good  God.  II.  289. 
Alexander,  a  heretic  of  the  Apostolic  age.  1. 222. — an  Impostor,  IL  Cent  1. 277. 
Alexander  Sevenis,  Emp.  state  of  Christians  under  him.    II.  13. — ^Waa  he  a 

Christian?    II.  14.  w.  (2.) 
Alexander,  a  martyr  of  Jerusalem.    II.  27. 
Alexandria,  church  of,  very  influential.    I.  323. — ^Ita  school  cultivated  allegoiie 

interpretations.    II.  166. 
Allegoric  Interpretation,  its  origin  and  abuse.    L  368.*-of  Origen^  fully  stated 

IL  165,  6lc. 
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Alm$^  the  almonen  of  the  prim,  church.  1. 152. — Alms  of  Cbrutians.  L  331. — 
at  Carthage.    II.  62.— of  ManichaBans.    II.  364. 

Ambition^  a  soaree  of  hereaiee ;  e.  g.  of  VdletUinus,  nL  449w— of  Marcion.    L 

486.— of  Paul  of  Samoaata.     II.  229. 
Ammonius  Saccaa,  a  Philosopher.    I.  38. — hu  school.    II.  348. 

Amukts.    II.  94. 

Anabaplism  of  heretics.    11.  78. 

Ananias  and  Sapphira.    I.  147. 

Angels^  called  .Sons  by  the  fathers.  I.  44,  65. — Bishops,  so  called.  L  171.— 
Doctrine  of  Sattaminus  of  them.  L  410.— AisiZidisr  made  376  Orders  of. 
L  417.  420. — ^held  the  angels  presiding  over  nations^  to  be  the  authors  of 
many  evils.    L  429. 

Atttkonyy  the  father  of  Eremites.    11. 19a 

AfUichrigty  of  the  Jews.  I.  56,  &c. — supposed  to  be  at  hfund,  in  IIL  Cent^  IL  7. 

Antiochj  church  of,  its  rank  and  influence.    L  323. 

Aniifosy  son  of  Herod  the  Gr.    1.  60, 61. 

AnUminus  Ptu5,  state  of  Christianity  under.  L  300. — under  Jlfor.  AunL  L  302. 

ApeUes,  a  heretic.    I.  487. 

Apocalypse  of  John,  its  authority.    II.  246. 

ApoUoy  Oracle  of:  see  Oracles,    H.  414. 

AppoUonitiSy  a  Martyr.    L  317. — TyanaettSy  compared  to  Christ    11.  104. 

Apologies,  they  aided  Christianity.  I.  282. — Authors  of,  in  II.  Cent  I.  282.— 
Estimate  of  them.  L  287,  297.r-of  Justin  Martyr.  I.  300,  303.— pre- 
sented  to  the  Emp.  Marcus,  I.  308.1-of  TertuUian.  I.  317,  318^— of 
EusMus  for  Or^en.    11.  201. 

AposUeSy  chosen  by  Christ  I.  90. — ^Import  of  the  word  'Avta-Tsxar.  L  91.— > 
Messengers  of  the  High  Priest  I.  91. — A  new  one,  how  chosen.  I.  102^— 
Their  labors,  travels,  miracles,  and  death.  L  106. — ^Proof  that  they  wrought 
miracles.  L  115^ — Grnostics  arose  after  the  decease  of  the  Apostles.  L 
406.— The  Apostles  of  the  Gauls.  IL  2. — Manes  styled  himself  an  Apostle 
of  Jesus  Christ  II.  266, 263.— He  impiously  created  Apostles  of  himselt 
II.  401. 

Apostolicij  heretics,  II.  Cent    L  485. 

Apostolical  churches,  greatly  respected.    L  324. 

ApotactieSj  heretics,  11.  Cen.    L  482. 

ApuleiuSy  his  book  ag.  Christiana,  entitled  The  Qciden  Ass,    U.  106. 

Arabia  Felix,  christianized.    L  263. 

Arabian  Heretics.    11.  242. 

Arabians  converted.    IL  1. 

Arcane  Discipline,  among  Christians,  origin  o£    I.  373,  n.  (2.) 

ArchelauSy  king  of  Judea.    I.  60,  51. 

AristotUy  some  of  his  opinions,    I.  36. 

Ariusy  his  Epistle  concerning  ^abellxus,    11.  223. 

Artemasy  or  Artemon,  denied  the  divinity  of  Christ    L  618. 

ArUmaSy  his  heresy.    IL  233. 

Ascension  of  Isaiah.    IL  406. 
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Axttics^  origin  of»  among  ChmtUna.    I.  381. — wore  cloaks.    I.  383.  II.  199. 

Asiatic  Christians,  time  of  celebrating  Easter.  L  623.^ — Controversy  with  the 
Romiah  church.    II.  78. 

AMstmbUes^  religious,  form  o^  in  the  prim,  chureh.  I.  146. — The  parts  of  wor- 
ship in  them.  I.  186. — prohibited  by  the  rulers.  II.  94,  99. — by  Diocletian, 
II.  26. 

AtkeiMSy  were  the  ancient  Philosophers  <tfA«ui<?  1. 28,  n.  (1.) — Christiana  called 
Atheists.    L  300. 

Athenagoras,  his  writings.    L  394. 

Auditors,  who  so  called,  among  Manieheeana?    11.  399. 

Avgustine,  a  principal  writer  on  Manicheeism.    II.  263. 

Augustus,  Emp.  state  of  the  empire  under  him.    I.  9,  &c. 

Aureliarty  Emp.  referred  a  dispute  among  Christians  to  a  council  of  bishops. 
II.  241. 

Aurelian,  Emp.  persecuted  the  Christians,    II.  100,  &c 

Avarice^  a  cause  of  persecution.    II.  6. — an  excommunicable  offence.    IL  68. 


Babylas,  a  martyr.    11.  478. 

Baptism^  deferred  long,  by  Constantino,  and  by  many  others.  II.  462. — ^Ritea 
of.  (ibid,) — Christian,  explained.  I.  89.— confirmed  by  a  bishop.  II.  62, 
79.— Its  efficacy.  II.  72.— Heretical,  validity  of.  II.  78,  d^c— of  the  Mju 
nichnans.    II.  392. 

Barchochbaj  an  enemy  of  Christians.    I.  299. 

Bardesanes^  his  sect    L  477. 

Barnabas,  Epistle  of.    L  207. 

Bartholomew,  converted  the  Indians.    I.  262. 

Basilides,  his  Gnostic  philosophy  and  dogmas.    I.  416. 

Basilidian  gems,  what?    I.  424. 

Bema,  a  festival  of  Manichseans.    11.  389. 

BeryUus  of  Bostra,  his  error.    11.  226. 

Bishops,  their  origin.  I.  168,  &c. — consulted  in  all  cases.  I.  226. — ^in  II.  Cent 
I.  322.— extent  of  their  power.  I.  331. — ^persecuted,  especially.  II.  19,  94. 
27,  74. — ^their  independence  of  each  other.  0.  89. — their  authority  in  HI. 
Cent  n.  116. — all  equal.  11.  122. — ^their  prerogatives  in  III.  Cent  en- 
larged, n.  128. — Cyprian  thought  them  created  by  God.  11.  129. — Paul 
of  Samosata,  both  a  bishop  and  a  magistrate.    II.  230. 

Blasphemy,  what  so  accounted  by  Manichseans.    II.  367. 

Blastes,  a  heretic.     1.  486. 

Body,  severity  to,  learned  from  Platonism.  I.  380. — resurrection  of,  denied  by 
Simonides,  I.  429.— ^therinl  and  celestial,  assigned  to  Christ  by  the  Bar- 
desanists.  I.  479. — OrigerCs  opinion  of  the  body.  II.  162. — ^the  source 
of  all  evil,  and  therefore  to  be  mortified,  according  to  the  Mystics.  II.  190. 
—state  of,  in  the  future  life.    II.  249. 

Boehmer,  J.  H.  refuted.    L  166. 
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« 

Booksy  of  the  X.  Test  pronooDced  by  hereticSt  eomipted.  IL  aC7.  facred^ 
commanded  by  DiodetUtn^  to  be  burned.  IL  423. — tpurums^  forged  by 
Gnostics.  L  236. — by  Christians.  L  202— in  II.  Cent  L  288.— ascribed 
to  Christ  L  364.— the  Gotpd  of  the  Nazarsans.  L  400.— of  Afones. 
If.  267. 

Bread,  breaking  cf,  what  in  the  N.  Test  t    L  149. 

Britons,  converted.    I.  261.— Origin  and  doctors  of  their  church.    L  269. 

Brothers,  a  common  appellation  among  early  Christiana.    L  180. 

Burning  the  Palace  of  Nicomedia,  charged  on  Christiana.    II.  428. 

Bvd-e(»  in  the  Orient  philosophy.    L  43.— an  iBon  of  Vaientinus.     L  459. 

C. 

Cabbala,  did  Vdlentinus  draw  from  it  ?    L  454. 

Cdisar,  C.  Jul.  his  opinion  of  the  immortality  of  the  souL    L  25,  n.  (3.) 

Caesariani,  who?  in  the  edict  of  Valerian.    II.  97. 

Caimans,  heretics.   L  485. 

Calamities,  public,  attributed  to  the  Christians.    L  134.  IL  76. 

Calumnies  on  the  Christians.  1. 133.  138.— repelled  by  the  Apologists.    1. 297. 

300. — ^in  II.  Cent    L  305.— Christians  taxed  with  the  public  calamitiea. 

II.  76.— with  seditions,  (929).  IL  428. 
Candidates  for  the  ministry,  education  of,  in  the  early  church.    L  166. 
Canrni  of  the  N.  Test  when  and  by  whom  made.    I.  113. 
Canons,  Apostolic,  their  character.    I.  202. — Ecclesiastical,  their  origin.    L  329. 
Captives  propagated  Christianity  among  Barbarians.    II.  1,  &c. 
Caracalla,  Em  p.  persecuted  the  Christians.    11.  8.  11. 
Carpocrates,  his  system  of  Gnosticism.    L  438. — a  very  corrupt  man.  I.  445. 
Cassianus,  a  heretic.    I.  485. 
Catechumens,  in  the  early  church.    I.  180. — not  taught  all  Christian  doctrines. 

L  374,  &c.  391.— Was  Constantino  the  Gr.  a  Catechumen?    11.  462. 
Cathari,  a  name  assumed  by  the  Novatians.    IL  67. 

Celibacy,  origin  of,  among  Christians.  I.  380. — ^introduced  in  m.  Cent  IL  138. 
Celsus,  assailed  the  Christians.    I.  319,  &c. 
Cemetaries,  Christians  met  in  them  for  worship.    U.  95.  99. 
Cicnobites,  origin  of,  among  Christians.    I.  380,  dLC. 
Cerdo,  his  heresy.    L  486,  &c. 
Ceremonies,  Mosaic,  venerated.    I.  215. — ^repudiated  by  most  Christians  in  IL 

Cent  1.397. — Nazareans' opinion.    1.400. — how  to  be  explained.  IL  185. 

--Christian,  in  L  Cent   I.  185.— in  H.  Cent    L  390. 
Cerinthus,  a  heretic    L  250,  &c. 
Chants,  sacred,  of  early  Christians.    L  191. — abrogated  by  Paul  of  Samosata. 

IL  229. 
Children,  professors  of  Christ    II.  95. 

Chiliasts,  history  of.   IL  244.— Most  of  the  early  Christians  Chiliasts.    II.  246. 
Chor-episcopi,  their  origin,  rights,  &c    I.  175. 
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Christ,  he  only  conld  reform  mankind.  L  48. — his  history  at  large.  I.  8^-100. 
—Was  he  a  carpenter?  I.  85.  n.  (1.) — His  connection  with  the  Jewish 
church.  I.  88. — His  fame  in  other  countries.  I.  95. — He  died  voluntarily  for 
our  redemption.  I.  98.  ru  (1.) — Why  he  appeared  to  many  beside  his  disciples 
after  his  resurrection.  L  99. — How  he  was  regarded  by  the  Gentiles.  I. 
1,19. — Impious  opinions  of  him  by  the  Gnostics.  L  23± — ^by  Simon  Ma- 
gus. I.  247. — Cerinlkus  distinguished  Christ  from  Jesus,  and  perverted 
the  account  of  his  humiliation  and  exaltatiork  I.  251.— Veneration  of  Am- 
monius  for  Christ  and  God.  1.  362. — He  held  that  Christ  wrote  books  on 
thenrgy.  I.  364.— Pagan  Oracles,  said  to  laud  Christ  I.  364.— The  inter- 
nal  Christ,  of  the  Mystics.  L  386. — ^What  the  Nazaraeans  held,  respecting 
his  divine  nature.  1. 400.  402. — Low  opinion  of  him  by  the  Ebonites.  I. 
403. — and  by  Satuminus.  I.  413. — Was  he  the  Abraxcts  of  Basilides? 
I.  423. — Basilidet^  idea  of  the  object  of  his  advent  I.  427. — ^His  other 
doctrines  concerning  the  Saviour.  L  428.— denied  his  crucifixion.  1. 428. 
— did  he  deny  ChriHt*s  freedom  from  sin?  1. 431. — he  distinguished  Christ 
from  Jesus.  I.  431. — Carpocrates  held  the  most  degrading  opinions  of 
Christ  I.  439. — distinguished  three  things  in  Christ  I.  442. — Valentinus 
accounted  him  the  chief  JEon,  I.  453.  465,  &c. — Marcion's  views  of 
Christ.    I.  492,  &c. — Monlanus  deemed  Christ's  law  of  holiness  imperfect 

I.  504,  &c. — Praxeas  denied  the  personality  of  Christ    L  513. — Theodotus 
denied  his  divinity.    L  518. 

Christ,  his  images  worshipped  by  Emperors.  1. 119 ;  II.  16. — He  was  forsaken 
by  many  professed  Christians,  in  the  Decian  persecution.  II.  31.  38. — He 
had  many  true  followers  in  the  court  of  Valerian,    IL  97. — and  in  that  of 

Diocletian,    II.   113 also  in  the  army.    II.  113. — Good  and  bad  men 

among  his  followers.     II.   137. — OrigerCs  opinions  concerning  Clirist 

II.  159. 

Christ,  Doctrine  of  his  personality,  corrupted  by  Noetus,  11.  210,  &c. — by  8a- 
belius.  IL  215. — by  Beryllus,  II,  225. — His  millennial  reign  believed.  II. 
244.— Man^s  greatly  dishonored  Christ  II.  256.  292,  Sic. — disliked  the 
name  of  Christ  11.  295. — supposed  Christ  dwelt  partially  in  the  Moon, 
and  fully  in  the  Sun.    II.  296.     See  also  the  article  Jesus, 

Christianity^  the  Emp.  Decius  aimed  to  extirpate  it  utterly.    II.  27. 

Christians,  the  primitive,  mostly  plebeians;  yet  some  of  them  learned.  I.  117. — 
Causes  of  their  persecution.  1. 129. — ^Their  number,  in  II  Cent  I.  274. — 
and  more  fully.  I.  275. — Confounded  with  Atheists  and  Epicureans.  I. 
277.  '71. — Some  eagerly  sought  martyrdom.  I.  295. — Christians  were 
deemed  crazy.  I.  303.— esteemed  of  no  importance  by  the  Emp.  Marcus, 
I.  307. — Some  in  II  Cent  expected  a  restoration  of  Judaism.  I.  397. — 
They  migrate  from  Pella  to  Jerusalem.  I.  399. — Were  the  Emp.  Severtis 
and  Philip  Christians?  II.  14,  &c.  22. — They  became  corrupt,  when  freed 
from  persecution.  II.  115.  ti.  (3). — Many  of  the  earlier  were  Chiliasts.  II. 
245.— Was  Constantine  a  Christian?  H.  460.— Was  he  a  true  Christian? 
n.  465. 

Christians  of  St  John.    L  60. 
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Church,  OrigetCs  idea  of  it.  11.  177.— Manichaean  form  of  the.  IL  39&— 
The  first  churches  uU  independent  L  196. — Apostolic  churchea  highly  re- 
spected. I.  197. 71.  323. — ^Were  the  early  churches  confederated?  L  198. 
n.  (2.) — Churches  founded  in  the  different  provinces.  L  260.  Church  go- 
vernment in  n  Cent.  I.  322. — in  III  Cent.  IL  116. — ^All  churches  equal 
and  free  in  the  m  Cent  11.  120. — ^Primacy  of  the  Romish  church.  L 
326. — ^Independence  of  churches  gradually  subverted.  L  329. — Who  pro- 
perly members  of  the  church  ?  L  391. — Novadan  held,  none  but  holy  men 
are  members.    U.  66. 

Church  Edifice^  contest  respecting  one.    II.  241. 

Cicero,  was  an  Academic  Philosopher.    I.  36. 

Clemens  Alexandrinusj  recommended  philosophy.  I.  341. — ^injured  biblical  in- 
terpretation.  L  369. — ^Mystical  opinions  germinated  in  him.  L  388.  His 
writings.    L  393. 

Clemens,  Flavius,  a  consul  and  martyr.    L  143. 

Clemens  Romanus,  his  writings.  L  201. — Spurious  works  attributed  to  him. 
L202. 

Clemens,  an  apostle  of  the  Gauls.    11.  2.  ' 

Clergy,  in  the  prim,  church.  L  184. — ^Import  of  the  word,  and  rights  of  the 
persons.    IL  116.— Their  morals,  in  m  Cent    11.  137. 

Climate,  its  influence  on  religion.    I.  387. 

Clinic  Baptism.    11.  62. 

Cciarhcisus,  a  Valentinian  heretic.    I.  473. 

CoUins,  Anthony,  his  opinion  refuted.    L  79.  n.  (2.) 

Cologne,  the  church  there.    L  269. 

Community  of  AsU,  an  Edict  addressed  to.    I.  301. 

Community  of  good&,  in  prim,  church,  the  author's  opinion  of.    L  162. 

of  women,  contended  for  Carpocraies.    1.  446. 

ConcilabtUa,  what  ?    IL  94. 

Concupiscence,  prohibition  of,  ridiculed  by  Carpocraies,  L  446^ — How  to  be 
overcome,  according  to  the  Mystics.    11.  194. 

Coirfessors,  who  so  called  in  the  church.  I.  136. — ^Veneration  of,  (ibid,  n.}— 
were  elected  ministers  of  churches,    11.118. 

Confirmation  of  baptism,  by  a  bishop.    II.  62.  79. 

Confiscation  of  goods,  a  penalty  on  Confessors.    IL  97. 

Constantine  the  Gr.  in  what  sense  the  first  Christian  Emp.  II.  26. — bis  Histo- 
ry, n.  446. — greatly  favored  Christians.  II.  448.— 4iis  rnonUa  and  reli- 
gion,   n.  449. — gave  full  peace  to  the  Christians.    11.  454. 

ConstajUius  Chlorus,  how  disposed  towards  Christians?    IL  412. 

Constitutions,  Apostolic,  the  author  of  not  known.    I.  202. 

Contemplation,  mystical,  I.  384.  IL  196. 

Continence,  accounted  more  holy  than  marriage,  in  11  Cent    L  382. 

Controversies,  origin  of,  in  prim,  church.  I.  214. — on  necessity  of  observing  the 
Mosaic  law,  (t^iU)— on  the  mode  of  justification.  I.  220. — Appeals  in,  to 
the  Apostolic  churches.  I.  324. — Conduced  to  the  primacy  of  the  Romish 
church.  L  326. — respecting  philosophy.  1. 343. — among  the  Gnostics.  L407. 
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Controversies  on  the  time  of  Easter.  L  423. — ^MocJernBeir  by  not  considering  the 
ancient  use  of  the  word  v^x^  I.  625.— concerning  the  lapsed.  IL  38.— 
between  Novatus  and  Cyprian,  n.  45. — ^with  Novatian.  II.  59. — on  liere- 
tical  baptisms.    11.  78. — on  Trinity  and  person  of  Christ.    II.  209. 

Conventions  for  worship,  form  of  in  prim,  chnrch.  L  147. — Parts  of  worship 
described.  L  185. — ^prohibited  by  civil  rulers.  11.  94.  99. — ^by  Diocletian, 
n.  426. 

Coracicny  a  Chiliast.     11.  250. 

Cumelius^  bp.  of  Rome.    IL  68,  &c. — was  a  Confessor.    11. 74. 

Councils,  had  the  early  church  any  ?  I.  196. — ^That  at  Jerusalem.  I.  199.-— can 
it  be  called  a  Council^  I.  216.  n. — Councils  originated  in  II  Cent.  Among 
the  Greeks,  and  from  the  civil  connection  in  provinces.  I.  329. — Tertul- 
lian*s  account  of  them.  I.  332. — Councils  held  at  Carthage.  IL  45.  56. 
84. — Council  of  Antioeh  ag.  Paul  of  Samosata.  II.  228. — Aurelian,  Emp. 
respected  them.    n.  241. 

Creation  of  man,  according  to  Orient  Philosophers.  L  44,  d&c.— of  the  world. 
L  410.  420.  425. — See  Gnostics, — Valentinian's  opinion.  L  452. — ^Hermo- 
genes  denied  creation  from  nothing.    L  520. — ^Views  of  Manes.    IL  330. 

Creator  of  this  world,  Basalides  had  better  views  of  him  than  tlie  other  Gnos- 
tics.   L  425.— Opinion  of  Mansion.    L  489. 

Creed,  the  Apostles^,  wlien  and  by  whom  composed.  L  114. — Conjecture  as  to 
the  origin  of  the  name.    I.  392.  n.  (1.) 

Crescens,  an  enemy  of  Christians.    L  320. 

Cross,  was  Christ  really  or  only  apparently  crucified,  according  to  Basilides  ?  I. 
432. — Sign  of,  on  the  forehead,  and  its  use.  IL  113. — seen  by  Constantine, 
was  it  a  real  vision,  discussed.    11.  472. 

Cubricits,  the  original  name  of  Manes.    IL  257. 

Cyprian,  how  he  treated  the  lapsed.  II.  39. — ^his  contest  with  Novatus.  II.  45. 
— demanded  for  the  lions.  IL  74, 75^ — ^his  life.  11.  1 17. — ^his  martyrdom. 
IL91. 


Darkness,  a  symbol  of  evil  among  Orientals.  1. 478.  489.  387.— Manichaoan  opi- 
nions of  it  and  of  its  wars.    IL  274.  280,  &c. 

David,  bis  posterity  sought  after  by  the  Emp.  Domitian.    I.  143. 

Day,  the  Lord's,  observed  by  Christians.  I.  145.  Asiatics  did  not  confine  Eaa- 
ter  to  it.    L  530. 

Deacons,  in  prim,  church.  I.  152,  &c.  155. — Deaconesses,  I.  176. — ^inll  Cent 
I.  322. — ^high  authority  of  in  African  church.  11.  63. — Cyprian's  opinion  of. 
IL  131. 

Decius,  Emp.  cruelly  persecuted  Christians.    II.  26. 

Deists  contend,  the  Christians  were  few  in  I  and  n  Centuries.    L  276. 

Demas,  was  he  a  heretic  ?    L  222. 

Demetrianus,  mentioned  in  the  history  of  Cyprian.    11.  75. 

Demetrius,  bp.  of  Alexandria.    L  262.  11.  200. 
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Demiurge  of  the  Orient  Philosophers.    L  46. — His  genealogy  given  by  V»- 

lentinus.     I.  461.— The  Valentinian  Creator.     L  462.— The  Manichsan. 

II.  331. 
Demon  of  Manes,  a  biped.    II.  286. 
Demons,  doctrine  of,  by  Ammonias  Saccas.   L  366. — repelled  by  Christians.  IL 

93. — by  the  sign  of  the  cross.    II.  113. 
Descent  of  Christ  to  Hell,  according  to  Marcion.    L  496,  n.  (4.) 
Dioceses.    I.  176. 
Diocletian,  his  persecution.   II.  106,  &c. — ^had  Christians  about  him.   U.  413. — 

naturally  benevolent,  but  prompted  by  the  pagan  priests.    U.  414. 
Dionysius,  the  Arcopagite,  Apostle  of  the  Gauls.    11.  3,  n,  (1.) 

,  bp.  of  Alexandria.    11.  99,  216,  228. 

Diotrephes,  was  he  a  heretic?    I.  223. 

Disdples,  the  seventy  of  Christ,  who  and  what  t    I.  94. 

Disciplina  Arcani,  preposterously  introduced.    I.  377. — Ecclesiastical.    II.  22. 

Divinity  of  Jesus  Christy  enemies  of.    I.  618. — Paul  of  Samosata.    II.  233. 

Dogmatic  Theology^  corrupted  by  philosophy.    I.  372. — twofold,  sublime  and 

popular.    I.  373.— of  Basil  ides,  respecting  redemption.    I.  427.— of  Carpo-* 

crates.    L  439.— of  Valentinus.    L  468,  462. 
Domiiian^  he  persecuted.    L  142.— enquired  after  David's  posterity.    I.  143. 
DomitHioiFlavia.    I.  148. 
Door  of  Christ,  whatt    I.  121. 
Dreams,  divine,  in  III.  Cent.    11.  4. 

Dositheus,  was  he  a  heretic,  or  delirious  ?   I.  Cent.   L  240.  n, 
DucenariuSy  Paul  of  Samosata  one :  what  this  rank  ?    II.  230. 
Dynamis,  an  .£on  of  Basilides.    I.  417. 


Earthquakes^  pernicious  to  Christians.    L  301.  II.  20. 

Efist,  Manichseans  turned  towards,  in  prayer.    11.  298. 

Easter,  controversy  as  to  time  o£  1.623. — ^dc'X'^  denoted  the  day  of  Christ's 
death.    1.626. 

Ebionites,  not  of  the  I.  Cent    I.  220,  n.  (2.)— treated  of  in  II.  Cent  L  400. 

Eclectic  Philosophers,  their  opinions.    I.  38. — ^their  founder  (ibid,) 

Edicts  ag.  Christians.  I.  140.— of  Trajan.  I.  292,  294.— of  Hadrian.  I.  297.— 
of  Antoninus  Pius  to  the  Commons  of  Asia.  I.  301.— of  Marcus  Aure- 
lius.  I.  303. — ^Edicts  not  repealed,  occasioned  vexations.  I.  317. — ^Edicts 
of  Severus.  II.  7.— collected  by  Ulpian.  II.  13.— of  Decius,  11.  26. — of 
Valerian.  11.  96. — of  Gallienus.  11.  100.— of  Diocletian  to  the  soldiers. 
11.  113.— ag.  all  Christians.  H  416.— The  new  Edicts.   EL  428,  436. 

Egyptiams,  their  sacred  wars.  I.  14,  n.  (1.) — ^Uieir  general  and  provincial  re- 
ligions. I.  21. — ^from  Egypt  came  most  of  the  evils  in  the  church.  I.  369, 
n.  (2.) — the  birthplace  of  mystical  Christians  in  IL  Cent    I.  380.  IL  198. 

Elcesaites,  a  sect,  their  discipline.    I.  408. 

Elect,  the,  among  Manichsans,  revered.    IL  299. — ^tiieir  worship.    IL  391, 396« 
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£Zacfion  of  ministers,  belonged  io  the  charches.  1. 103. — as  iate  asm.  Cent  II 1 17. 

EkmeniSy  the  material,  of  ManichaBans.  II.  280. — ^in  the  world  of  darkness.  IL 
280.— 4n  the  world  of  light    11.  282.— :^ve  in  each  world  (Und.) 

EituAerus  sent  Christian  teachers  to  England.    L  273. 

Elxai^  head  of  the  Elcesaites.    L  408. 

Emperors,  Rom.  Some  of  them  respected  Christ  L  119. 11. 15. — ^Their  edicts  ag. 
Christians.  L  140,  n.  (1.) — see  Hdicts. — Some  of  them  patronized  Chris- 
tians. I.298,n.(3,)317.n.  91.— specially  in  the  IV.  Cent  11.412,414.— 
Who  was  the  first  Christian  Emp.  1    11.  14,  23. 

Encratites.    I.  482. 

Epicurean  PhUosopherSj  their  pestiferous  doctrines.    I.  33. 

Etjpiphanes,  son  of  Carporates,  was  he  deified?    I.  444,  447,  n.  (2.) 

*Ejri0>T«>if,  of  Paul  of  Samosata,  what?    IL  237. 

Eremites,  their  origin.  L  68. — ^from  Egyptian  and  Platonic  philosophy.  1. 380.— 
Paul  of  Thebais  their  patriarch.    11.  190,  198. 

EsseneSj  why  not  mentioned  in  N.  Test  L  60,  n.  (1.) — two  kinds  o(  theoretical 
and  practical.  L  68. — ^Porphyry,  concerning  them.  L  70. — ^They  sacrificed 
in  the  night,  and  burned  the  whole  offering.    L  71. 

Eucharisty  what,  among  the  Manicheans.    11.  396. 

Eucharius,  Apostle  of  Germany.    L  269.  IL  2. 

Europeans,  blindly  imitated  the  austere  Oriental  Mystics.    L  386,  390. 

Eve,  history  of,  by  Manes.    11.  316. — her  generation.    IL  322. 

EvU,  whence  came  it?  L  44. — according  to  the  Gnostics.  L  230,  255. — ^Physi- 
cal evils  attributed  to  the  Christians.  L  301. 11.  20.  73. — Thus  the  confla- 
gration of  the  palace  at  Nicomedia.  IL  428. — ^Natural  and*  moral,  origin 
of.    L  410,  489.— Whence  all  the  evils  men  suffer.    11.  192. 

Excommunication.  I.  143,  ?i.  (5.) — ^Its  severity  as  inflicted  on  Valentinus.  L 
449.— and  on  Montanus.  L  498. — ^who  allowed  no  absolution  from  it  L 
506. — ^Ezcom.  of  theAsiatics.  I.  534. — ^Its  true  nature,  in  the  early  church. 
L  536.— of  the  lapsed  in  m.  Cent  EL  38.— of  schismatics.  D.  54. — ^rigo- 
rous, of  Novatian.    IL  66. 

Exegetic  Th/ecUcgy.    See  Scripture, 

ExUe,  a  punishment  inflicted  on  Christians.    IL  75, 94. 

Exorcist  in  IV.  Cent    IL  415. 

P. 

Fabian,  a  martyr.    11.  27. 

Faith,  the,  of  Conatantine,  discussed.  11. 460.— corrupted  by  Corpocrates.  L  442. 

FaitT^vJ,  the,  in  the  prim,  church.    I.  180. 

Fail  of  man,  how  explained  by  Basilides.    L  427w— and  by  Manes.    11.  323. 

Fanatics,  Montanus  one.    I.  497. 

Fasts,  excessive,  among  Chirstians.    I.  381. — among  Montanists.    L  506. — The 

Quadragessimal.    L  530. — ^Fa^ting  of  Manichceans.    11.  360. 
Faustus,  the  Manicbaoan.    II.  267. 
Felicissimus,  his  controversy  and  schism.    II.  46,  50. 
FelieiiaSi  a  martyr.    IL  7. 
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F)eHx,  a  disciple  of  Manet.    D.  d68. 

Festal  days,  among  Pagans,  devoted  to  lieentioiuneaa.    L  17^— Dispute  ss  to 

the  day  for  celebrating  Baster.    L  623. 
Fire,  martyrs  punished  by.    IL  431.-— Slow  fire  a  terrible  pODiahment   IL  448. 
FirmiliaiL     IL  83. 

Fleshy  abstinence  from,  when  and  how  introduced  among  Christians.   I.  380. 
Flight,  many  Christians  resorted  to  it,  in  the  Decian  persecution.    D.  30. — 

amongr  them,  Cyprian,    n.  54,  66. 
Foody  Manichean  notions  of    IL  367.— different  species  of.    11.  358. 
Fortunatus,  a  schismatical  bishop.    11.  52,  58. 
Fraud,  an  excoromunicable  offence.    D.  69. — pious  frauds.    L  213,  n.  (2.) — r^ 

sorted  to  in  II.  Cent  to  propagate  Christiaoity.    L  288. — ^Manee  ffMtd«- 

lently  corrupted  the  Scriptures.    11.  266. 
Fronto,  an  enemy  of  Christians.    L  320. 


Qalerius,  Emp.  persecuted  the  Christians.    0. 416. 

GaUienus,  Emp.  favored  Christians.    11.  100. 

Galhis,  Emp.  persecuted  Christians.    II.  78. 

Garments,  what  to  be  used  according  to  the  Mamchsans.    IL  860. 

Galian,  Apostle  of  the  Ganls.    IL  2. 

Gauls,  when  and  by  whom  converted.  I.  111. — ^the  Bazadois.  L  112. — Oqgin 
of  the  Gallic  churches  discussed.  I.  264.  IL  -2.— The  Apostles  of  the 
Gauls.    IL  2. 

Gtms  of  Basilldes,  with  Abraxas  engraved  on  them.    L  424. 

Generation  of  the  Son  of  God,  what,  according  to  Sabellios.   IL  222. 

Genutphus,  Apostle  of  the  Gauls.    0.  3. 

Geometry,  study  of,  discouraged.  I.  346.— over-valued  by  Theodotos  mod  Aii^ 
mon.    L  518. 

Germans,  converted.    L  264. — ^by  whom.    I.  268.    IL  2,  &c. 

Giants,  male  and  female,  of  the  Manichnans.    II.  266. 

Glaucia,  Basilldes  said,  he  received  the  Gospel  from  her.    L  438,  n.  (3.) 

Glory,  ridiculous  pursuit  of,  by  Paul  of  Samosata.    II.  230. 

Gnosis,  rrwo-ic,  what?    L  30,  228.«--It  is  the  disciplina  arcanL    I.  376. 

Gnostics,  greatly  disturbed  the  Apostolic  assemblies.  L  228. — ^When  they 
arose.  L  229,  n.  (3.)— Their  discipline.  I.  230.— They  upset  the  Christian 
doctrines.  L  231.— How  far  were  they  Platonists?  L  233,  n.  (1.)— Tbdr 
frauds  for  supporting  their  tenets.  I.  236. — ^Parties  among  them.  L  237. — 
Their  morals  injured  Christiana.  I.  296. — especially  after  the  decease  of 
the  Apostles.  I.  406. — Sects  of  them  enumerated.  I.  407. — In  what  re- 
spects they  all  agreed.    I.  496. 

God,  various  opinions  of  him  by  the  Philosophers.  I.  27,  42. — ^by  Jews.  L  64. — 
by  Ammonius.  I.  354. — ^by  Praxeas,  his  views  of  the  Trinity.  I.  616.— 
by  Manes,  viz.  that  God  is  the  purest  light.  TL  282. — ^Did  he  admit  two 
Gods?  IL  283.— Attributes  of  his  evil  God.  IL  284.^his  good  God  de- 
scribed at  large.    IL  287.— his  perfections  or  members.    IL  288. 
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€hds^  fictitions,  of  the  Pagans.  I.  12. — ^Immense  diYenity  of  them.  (Und.) — 
How  they  differed  in  aez,  power,  dtc  L  15. — ^Gods  of  the  Egyptians.  L 
ai.— of  the  Persians.    I.  22. 

OospdSj  the  IV.  What  Manes  thought  of  them.  11.  269.~Gospel  of  the  Na. 
zareans  and  Ehionites.  I.  400. — of  Basih'des.  I.  429.~The  Carpocratians 
gave  the  preference  to  the  Gospel  of  Matthew.    I.  444. 

Ooihs,  converted.    II.  1. 

Oovemmeni  of  the  church,  in  11.  Cent    L  322.— in  III.  Cent    11.  115. 

TfifAfAa  /vr«^f/gfc,  what)    II.  443. 

Greeks  the  Christian  loriters  of  the  II.  Cent  I.  393. — Letters  full  of  mysteries. 
I.  473. — Phiiosophers,  too  much  followed  hy  the  early  Christian  doctors.  L 
841. — Churchesj  in  them  were  the  earliest  combinations  of  chorch.  1. 329.— 
Religion,   L  20.— Its  impiety.   I.  25. 

Or^ory  of  Tours.    L  267. 


Hadrian,  Emp.  state  of  Christians  under  him.  I.  295. — ^He  favored  Chiistiaiis. 
1.  297. — under  him,  many  Jews  were  converted.    I.  396. 

Hands  imposition  of  by  bps.  II.  79. — Signaculnm  of,  among  Manichssans.  II.  361. 

Happiness  of  God  and  men,  in  what  it  consists,  according  to  the  Oriuntala  1. 387. 

Hatred  to  mankind,  why  charged  on  Christians  by  Tacitus  t    I.  131. 

Heaven,  Baailides  made  365  heavens.  L  417. — Carpocrates  opened  heaVen  to 
all  abandoned  characters.    L  447. 

Hebraizers,  sect  of,  in  IL  Cent    I.  396. 

Helena,  the  paramour  of  Simon  Magus.    L  240. 

,  the  mother  of  Constantine,  fiivored  Christians.    IL  413. 

He2e7m/s,  who?    L  152. 

Heliogabalus,  Emp.  state  of  the  church  under  him.    11.  11. 

HeU,  souls  punished  there,  according  to  Manes.    IL  377. 

Hemerchaptisis,  a  Jewish  sect    L  60. 

Heradas,  a  Platonic  Philosopher*    I.  348. 

Heracleon,  a  Valentinian  heretic    L  472. 

Hareuliiis,  Maximianus,  Emp.    IL  447. 

Heretics,  who  and  what,  in  the  golden  age  of  the  church.  1. 221. — The  Gnostioa* 
see  Gnostics. — Simon  Magus  and  Manander,  not  Heretics,  because  never 
Christians.  L  239,  248.— in  IL  Cent  L  396.— Controversy  on  heretical 
baptisms.  II.  78. — Burial  sometimes  denied  to  heretics.  11. 211. — ^Heretios 
in  the  III.  Cent  respecting  Trinity  and  personality.  II.  209.— Pride,  ava- 
rice, and  levity,  chief  causes  of  heresies:  see  under  the  names  of  the  prin- 
cipal heretics. 

Hermas,  author  of  the  Shepard.  L  208. — was  he  Hermes  the  brother  of  Pius? 
L  209. 

Hermeneuiics,  false.  I.  369.— corrupted  by  Origen.  11.  165.— Rules  of.  11. 181. 

Hermes  IMsm^^istus,  his  Poanander  spurious.    L  288. 

Hermogenes,  his  heresy.    I.  420. 

Ikrod  the  Gr.  his  character.    L  49. — his  sons.    I.  50. 
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Herodianiy  seet  of«    I.  58. 
Hieracitesj  a  Manichnan  sect    O.  404. 
Hierax,  his  history.  (903,  &c)  IL  404. 
Hierarehy,  ecclesiastical    I.  336.— what,  iD  m.  Cent    II.  119. 
History,  Sacred,  how  to  be  interpreted,  according  to  Origen.    II.  188. 
Hormisdasy  K.  of  Persia,  greatly  favored  Manes.    IL  261. 
Horus,  an  .£on  of  Valentinus.    L  459. 

Human  Nature  of  Christ,  Paul  of  Samosata's  ophiion  of  it   IL  338. 
HydroparoMtat^,  or  Aydroparastat«.    L  482. 

Hyle,  one  of  the  first  principles  of  all  things,  with  Manichaeana.    IL  27&. 
Hymns  in  praise  of  Christ,  suppressed  by  Paul  of  Samosata.    IL  230. 
Hyposumss,  Sabellius  denied  iKree  Hypostasies  in  God.    n.  222.— So  did  Fianl 
of  Samosata.    H.  228,  235. 


Z. 

Idolatry,  punished  by  excommunication.    IL  68. 

^rnatius,  his  Epistles.    L  204.— Bp.  of  Antioeh,  and  a  martyr.    L  294. 

lUuminaiion  of  the  H.  Sp.  necesaaiy  to  a  right  interpretation  of  Scripture,  aaid 

Origen.    U.  157.— What  he  conceived  this  to  be.    IL  197. 
Impassible  Ood,  IL  214.— C^rts/,  Manichean,  what?    IL  295. 
Impiety  of  the  Pagans.     L  25.— of  the  Gnostics,  espeeially  CarpocFatea.   I. 

440. — his  pernicious  dogmas.    I.  445. 
Imposition  of  hands,  lis  great  e^cacy,    IL  79. 
Independence  of  all  the  early  churches.    L  196. — gradually  subverted.   1. 329. — 

contrary  to  the  wishes  of  Christians  (t^id)— Independence  of  bpa.  IL  89, 
Indians,  converted.    L  262. 

Indifference  of  all  actions  asserted  by  Carpocrates.    I.  378. 
bilerpretation  of  Scripture,  in  11.  Cent  L  367. — ^perverse.    I.  368. — the  arcana 

and  philosophic    L  376.— Origen's  system  of  hermeneutics.    IL  156. 
Irenaeus,  on  the  primacy  of  the  Romish  church.    L  325. — hia  Works.    L  393. 
Isidorus,  the  son  of  Basilides.    L  418,  426. 
Italians,  when  and  by  whom  converted.    I.  111. 

J. 

Ja2e2a^h  of  the  Ophites.    L  484. 

James  the  Apostle,  how  put  to  death.  L  121. — ^his  Oate  cf  Jesus,  what?  1. 121.— 
was  he  the  first  bp.  of  Jerusalem?  I.  172. 

Jerusalem,  the  first  centre  of  Christianity.  I.  102.  n. — ^Destruction  of.  L  124.— 
Form  of  the  church  there.  I.  145.— its  rank  and  high  estimation.  1. 197, 
n.  (1.) — Some  Christians  expected  the  city  to  be  rebuilt  L  397. — Christiana 
migrate  thither  from  Pella,  in  times  of  Hadrian.  I.  399.— Did  the  Ebion. 
ites  worship  it?  I.  405. — Why  Irenaous  pUced  the  church  of  Rome  before 
that  of  Jerusalem.    I.  326. 
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Jbtts,  distingaiahed  from  Christ  by  Cerinthas.  L  261. ^«nd  by  Baailides.  L 
431.— etilled  viow&rttf  by  Sabellius.  II.  223. — Errors  of  Paul  of  Samosata 
reflpecting  him.  II.  228.— The  ^passive  Jesus  of  Manes,  what!  II.  302. — 
Mission  and  offices  of,  according  to  Manes.    II.  340. 

Jewisih^  Church,  relation  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles  to  it  L  %%,^Rjspublie^  over- 
thrown. 1. 124. — Priesthood,  the  claimed  resemblance  of  Christian  ministers 
to  it    I.  337. — QpinUms,  many  received  by  Christians.    IL  244. 

Jews,  their  state  when  Christ  came.  L  49. — ^Their  worship  corrupted.  L  52. — 
Their  false  opinions  of  God,  angels,  Slc.  1. 54. — Divided  into  various  sects. 
L  68. — Jews  out  of  Palestine.  I.  80.— These  first  addressed  by  the  Apos- 
tles. I.  101.— -They  the  first  to  harrass  Christians.  I.  120.— Their  hatred 
to  the  Christians.  1. 123.— They  accused  the  Christians.  1. 294. — Slaughter 
of  Jews  under  Hadrian.    L  299. — Jews  excluded  from  Jerusalem.    L  397. 

John,  the  precursor  of  Christ    I.  86. 

,  the  Apostle.    I.  143.— Christians  of  St  John.    L  69. 

Joseph,  of  Arimathea,  did  he  preach  in  Britain  ?    I.  269. 

Jude,  the  brother  of  Christy  his  descendants  sought  for  by  Domitian.    L  144. 

Judgment,  the  last,  in  what  sense  near,  according  to  Tertnllian.    L  611,  n.  (4.) 

Julia  Mammoia,    11.  13. 

Justin,  Martyr,  his  Apology.  I.  300,  303.— his  martyrdom.  I.  309.— his  life 
assailed  by  the  Philosophers.  I.  320. — He  held  some  mystic  notions.  !• 
386.— His  writings.    I.  393. 


Kdbhcda,  or  Cabbaia,  did  Valentinus  draw  from  it?    I.  464,  n.  (1.) 
Kingdom,  the  New,  of  Jesus  Christ    IL  246.— A  kingdom  of  light  and  a  king- 
dom of  darkness,  according  to  Manes,    n.  276. 


Labor,  some  viewed  all  worldly  business  an  obstacle  to  piety.    I.  317. 

Lapsed,  numerous  in  the  Decian  persecution.  II.  31. — Controversy  respecting 
theoL    n.  38. — denied  restoration  by  the  Novatians.    II.  66. 

Latin  versions  of  the  Bible  in  11.  Cent  L  282,  n.  (1.) — ^Latin  Writers  in  Uie 
n.  Cent    I.  394. 

Laurentius,  a  martyr.    11.  91. 

Law,  the  Mosaic,  contest  respecting  its  obligation.  L  216. — rejected  by  many, 
in  times  of  Hadrian.  I.  397. — how  interpreted  by  Origen.  11.  186. — of 
Qod,  spumed  by  Carpocrates.  I.  446. — Marcion's  opinion  of  it  L  490. — 
Montanus'  views  of  it    I.  604. 

Law,  Ecclesiastical,  or  Canon,  origin  of.  I.  336. — ^To  whom  belonged  the  su- 
preme power  in  ecclesiastical  afiairs  in  m.  Cent    II.  116. 

Learned  Men,  few  among  the  first  Christian  teachers.    L  200. 

Learning,  human,  its  utility  disputed.    I.  344. — ^prohibited.    11.  141. 

Lectors,  in  the  early  church.    IL  117. — ^in  IV.  Cent    11.  433. 
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Legiorij  ThutuMngt  its  mimcle  ezamioed.    L  311. — TMeon  dechnated  (br 

martyrdom.    11.  107. 
LeonidaSy  a  mart  jr.     11.  7. 
Libellalici,  who?    11.  32. 
LiheUus  Pads,  controversj  about  smch.    1L  39. 
Liberty  of  the  churches :  see  Independence, 
Licinius^  Emp.  his  history,  persecution,  and  death.    11.  479. 
lAegCy  charch  ot    I.  269. 
Lighif  by  the  Orientals,  accounted  the  seat  of  gfoodness  and  bliss.    I.  478,  489, 

387. — God  is  light;  also  the  Saviour.    11.  287. — ^Manes  dreamed  of  a 

kingdom  of  light  11. 275. — supposed  God  to  be  inieUigent  Light,  IL  287^ — 

and  to  have  twelve  members.    11.  288. 
Literal  Sense  of  Scripture,  despised  by  Origen.    IL  167. 
LogiCf  propriety  of  a  Christian's  studying  it.    I.  344. 
Logos,  (Aoyof)  of  Plato,  Philo,  and  the  Mystics.  L  385.— of  Origen.   IL  198.— 

of  Paal  of  Samosata.    11.  237. 
Lord's  Day,  observed  by  Christians.    L  145.— Asiatics  did  not  limit  Easter  to 

it    L  531. 
Lot,  an  Apostle  elected  by  lot    L  102. 
Lucan,  a  heretic.    L  486. 
Lucius  king  of  England,  did  he  invite  Christian  teachers  to  England!  I.  270. — 

He  was  a  fictitious  character,  or  never  existed.    I.  272. 
Lucius,  a  martyr.    11.  75. 
Lyons  and  Vienm^  church  of.    L  264. — persecuted:    L  305,  n.  (3.)  309. 


Macrianus,  an  enemy  to  Christians.   IL  91. 

Jlf/igi^iTU,  was  Manes  a  Magian?    IL  259. 

Magic,    I.  55.— Did  Christ  write  books  on  it?    L  364.— of  Marcus.    L  476. 

Magistrates,  Roman,  equitable  to  Christians.    I.  318, 7k  (3.)  11.  29. 

Magistri  of  the  Manichaeans,  what?    11.  401. 

Makhion,  a  rhetorician  who  confuted  Paul  of  Samosata.    II.  228. 

Man,  his  destiny,  according  to  Oriental  philosophy.  I.  45. — according  to  Sa- 
turninus.  L410 — according  to  Basilides.  1.417. — Creation  of,  ridiculously 
described.  L  462. — How  man  came  to  be  a  biped,  II.  285. — ^The  first 
Man  of  Manes.    IL  305. 

Manes,  was  an  Oriental  Philosopher.  I.  42. — ^His  doctrines  explained  at  full 
length,  in  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  pages.    II.  251-404. 

ManicluBans,  their  evil  deeds  stated.    11.  251. 

Marcion,  an  Oriental  Philosopher.    I.  42. — his  system  explained.    I.  486,  489. 

Marcosians,  heretics.    I.  473. 

Marcus,  Emp.  I.  302. — ^Was  he  as  great  as  generally  supposed?  I.  306,  n.  (4.) 

,  a  bishop.    I.  396.— a  Valentinian  heretic.    I.  473. 

Marriage,  when  and  why  disapproved  by  Christiana  I.  380. — accounted  a  Sa- 
tanic institution  by  Satnminus.    I.  416,  n. 
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Jliariialj  an  Apostle  of  the  Gaols.    IL  2. 

Martyrs^  were  all  the  Apostles  martyrs?  L  106,  n.  (1.) — ^Extravagant  venera- 
tion for  martyrs,  f.  135. — ^Thelr  number,  how  great  1. 137. — Many  raehly 
sought  martyrdom.  II.  439.  I.  236. — Did  such  die  magnanimously  t  I. 
307. — Martyrs  under  Marcus.  I.  309. — Their  cruel  tortures.  I.  3)9,  n. — 
Basilides  supposed,  martyrdom  purged  away  all  sins.  1. 427,  n. — He  thought 
ill  of  the  martyrs.  L  436,  n.  (3.)—  Many  escaped  it  by  paying  money.  II. 
6. — ^Martyrs  under  Decius.  II.  27. — They  give  Libellos  Pacis ;  whence,  a 
new  controversy.  II.  39 — ^under  Valerian.  IL  91. — Martyrs  of  every  age 
and  sex.  II.  96,  97. — under  Diocletian.  II.  106,  426. — Aganensian  mar- 
tyrs. II.  107. — Martyrs  supposed  to  ascend  immediately  to  glory.    II.  118 

Maiumusy  Apostle  of  the  Germans.    I.  269. — Apostle  of  the  Gauls.    IL  2. 

Matter,  co^temal  with  God,  said  Hermogenes.  L  621. — and  the  Manichsans. 
IL  276.  , 

Matthias,  the  new  Apostle.    I.  102. 

MauriiiuA,  a  general  and  Martyr.    IL  107. 

Mtusimiaih  Emp.  persecutor.    II.  416. 

MaximiOa,  a  fanatical  woman.    I.  497. 

Maximinus  Thrax,  Emp.  a  persecutor.    II.  18. 

Maximus,  bp.  competitor  with  Cyprian.    IL  68. 

Melancholy,  a  source  of  heresy.    I.  499. 

AfeZtto,  his  apology.    L  303. 

Menander,  a  Gnostic  heretic  L  248. — Was  Satuminns  his  disciple  ?  1. 41 1,  n.  (3.) 

Messiah,  Jewish  opinion  of  the.  L  66. — All  Jews  expected  him.  I.  66,  &c.  n, 
(1.) — Did  the  Sadducees?  I.  67. — Marcion  said,  Christ  only  feigned  him^ 
self  the  Messiah.    L  492.— Kingdom  of  the  Messiah.    IL  246. 

Metempsychosis,  of  Basilides.    I.  418. — of  Manichneans.    II.  373. 

Metropolitan  Bishops,  whence  their  authority.    I.  336. 

Metus,  {Fear,)  an  -fion  of  Valentinus.    I.  463. 

MiUenarian  reign  of  Christ :  see  ChUliasts.    IL  444,  446. 

Mines,  Christians  condemned  to  the.    IL  96. 

Ministers  of  the  Church,  elected  by  the  church.  L  103. — in  m.  Cent  11. 116. — 
not  always  learned,  but  always  sincere  believers.    IL  119. 

Miracles,  not  wrought  by  the  Apostles,  but  by  Christ  at  their  supplication.  I. 
100,  n.  (1.) — in  IL  Cent.  L  278. — ^Testimonies  of  the  ancients  cited.  I. 
279,  n.  (2.) — ^Middleton's  opinion  examined,  (ibid.) — Miracle  of  the  Thun- 
dering Legion.  I.  31 1. — ^Those  of  Marcus,  what  to  be  thought  of.  1. 476. — 
Miracles  in  IIL  Cent    11.  4,  93. 

Misery  human,  whence,  according  to  Origen.    11.  191. 

MUhra  of  the  Persians  and  Manichseans.    11.  303. 

Mohammed  resembled  Manes  in  several  respects.    II.  266,  268. 

Monarchians,  heretics.    I.  613. 

Monks,  .their  origin.    I.  68. — from  Egypt  and  the  Platonic  philosophy.    I.  380. 

Montanisis,  the  first  disturbers  of  Christian  liberty.  I.  330,  n. — were  Chiliasts? 
IL  246. 

MofOtanuSj  his  heresy  explained.    I.  497. 
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ilfoon,  dreams  of  Manes  about  it  n.  396.— did  he  place  Christ  in  it!  11.396.— 
did  Manicheans  worship  it!    11.  998. 

Moral  Sense  of  Scripture.    IL  173. 

Moral  Discipline^  before  Christ  L  24.— of  the  Oriental  Philosophers.  L  46.— 
of  the  Jews.  I.  66.— of  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees.  L  76.— «f  Ammo- 
nius  Saccas  and  the  new  Platonists.    I.  367w— of  Satuminns.    I.  414. 

Moral  Theology,  twofold,  for  the  perfect  and  for  common  people,  introdneed  in 
II.  Cent.  I.  380.— of  Basilides.  L  433.— of  Carpocnites.  L  444.— of  Va- 
lentinus.  I.  465. — of  Maicion.  I.  492.— of  Montanus,  very  severe.  L 
601.— ^He  corrupted  the  discipline  of  Christ    L  604. 

Morals  of  Christians  in  III.  Cent    11.  137. 

Moses,  excessive  veneration  o(  produced  schism.  L  319. — and  a  sect  of  Hebra- 
izers  in  11.  Cent  I.  396. — Opinion  of  the  Nazareans  respecting  the  law 
of  Moses.    L  400.— Opinion  of  Origen  of  it    IL  186. 

Mysteries,  among  the  Pagans.  L  18. — ^little  known,  (ibid) — what  done  in  them. 
(ibid.) — ^introduced  among  the  Romans  by  Hadrian.  L  19,  n.  (1.) — The 
Christians  imitated  them.  I.  373,  n.  (2.)~fal8ely  explained  by  Christian 
Philosophers.  L  378. — ^Various  dogmas  concerning  them  discussed.  L 
373,  390. 

Mystic  Theology,  its  origin.  L  372.— from  Egyptian  and  the  Platonie  philo- 
sophy.  L  380. — Mystic  union  of  the  soul  with  God.  L  383. — according 
to  Saturninus.  I.  413. — Growth  of  mystic  theology  under  Origen.  IL  190. 

Mystical  Interpretation  of  Scripture,  its  origin  and  Nature.    11. 166. 


Narcissus,  an  Eremite.    II.  199. 

Nature,  what?  according  to  the  Manichttans.    11.  276. 

Nazar<cans,  were  of  the  II.  Cent  and  not  the  first  L  222,  n.  (2.)— Their  dl^ 
ciplinc.    L  400.— Their  Gospel.    L  400,  dwj.  n.  (1.) 

Nepos,  refuted  the  Allegorists  and  revived  Chiliasm.    II.  244. 

Nero,  Emp. — Did  he  favor  Christians  1    L  120,  n. — his  persecution.    L  97. 

Nicolaiians,  the  earliest  Gnostic  heretics.    I.  249. 

Night,  accounted  more  sacred  than  day,  by  the  Essenes.  I.  71. — ^Why  the 
Orientals  regarded  the  night  so  highly.    L  73,  n. 

Noclus,  his  doctrine  fully  explained.    IL  210. 

Novatian,  his  schism.    U.  69. 

Novatus,  his  disagreement  with  Cyprian.  IL  46. — ^Was  he  a  schismatic  Pres- 
byter?   n.  66. 

Ncvc  (Nus)  the  Son  of  God,  why  sent  into  the  world,  according  to  Baulidea! 
I.  418. — According  to  Valentinus.    I.  380. 

Nuptials,  second,  regarded  as  very  criminal.    I.  380,  382.  IL  68. 

O. 

Oblations  of  the  eariy  Christians.    L  147,  179. 

Office,  sacerdatal  of  Christ:  see  Satisfaction  of  Christ 

Omophorus,  in  the  Manichsan  system  of  the  world,  what?    n.  330,  386. 
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O^ihUes,  their  history  and  doctrines.    I.  483. 

Oracles^  the  Pagan,  said  to  have  lauded  Christ  as  God.  I.  364. — impeded  by 
the  presence  of  Christians.    IL  93. — ^in  the  times  of  Diocletian.     11.  414. 

Orb,  of  the  Manichaeans,  what?    L  370. 

Ordination  of  ministers,  in  whom  the  power  of.  IL  117. — ^in  the  Apostolical 
churches.    L  179. 

Oriental  Philosaphy^  held  tioo  Deities.  L  40. — ^its  doctrine  of  the  worid.  (Und.) 
•—divided  into  varions  sects  and  opinions.  L  41. — ^Many  Jews  embraced 
it    L78. 

Origerij  refuted  Celsna.  L  390. — ^was  devoted  to  the  philosophy  of  Ammonius 
Saccas.  L  348. — instructed  the  Arabs.  IL  1. — highly  esteemed  by  Julia 
Mammsea.  IL  13. — ^Plots  against  his  life.  U.  20. — His  correspondence 
with  Emperors.  IL  23. — tortured  under  Decius.  II.  29. — applied  philoso- 
phy to  theology,  perniciously.  11.  143. — ^Estimate  of  his  writings.  II. 
147. — His  piety.  IL  148. — ^His  genius.  EL  149. — His  allegories  fully  consid- 
ered, n.  166.-— His  death,  n.  202. — Controversies  respecting  him.  IL  200. 


Pagans^  state  of,  when  Christ  came.  L  11. — ^were  superstitious.  L  12.— Na- 
tions in  which  Christianity  existed  in  n.  Cent  I.  260. — ^Pagans  excited  by 
their  priests,  persecuted  Christians.    L  319. — See  also  Peneeuiion. 

PairUer^  Manes  was  a  distinguished  painter.    11.  259. 

Palace  of  Diocletian,  Christians  in  it    II.  113. 

Pallium  philosophicum,  retained  by  Christian  Philosophers.  I.  340,  n.  (1.) — Did 
the  Ascetics  wear  it  as  a  mark  of  distinction  ?    I.  383.  11.  198. 

Panticnut,  converted  several  nations.  I.  261. — ^was  the  first  to  recommend  phi. 
losophy  to  Christians.  L  339. — perverted  the  true  interpretation  of  Scrip- 
ture L  369. 

Pajtias,  a  Chiliast    11.  245. 

Parishes^  in  the  primitive  church.    I.  160,  n.  (8.) 

Paschal  Supper,  observed  by  the  ancient  Christians.    I.  627. 

Passion  of  Christy  held  to  be  only  apparent  not  real,  by  many  Gnostics,  and 
particularly  by  BasUides.  L  428,  432. — Opinion  of  Valentinian.  L  466. — 
of  Bardesaues.  I.  479. — of  Msrcion.  L  493. — ^Did  Sabellius  ascribe  the 
passion  to  the  Father?    11.  223. 

Passive  Jesus  of  the  Manichseans.    EL  302. — ^his  liberation.    11.  379. 

Patres  ApostolicL    L  200. 

Patriarchs,  origin  of.    I.  336. 

Patripassians.    I.  513. — ^their  errors.    11.  212. 

Patronage,  right  of.     L  165,  n.  (2.) 

Paul,  his  conversion.  1. 106. — martyrdom.  L  138. — ^Did  he  convert  the  Britons? 
L  270. — ^The  Ebionites  reviled  him.  L  404. — ^His  Epistles,  how  regarded 
by  the  Manichssans?    11.  273. 

Paul,  an  Apostle  of  the  Gauls.    11.  2. 

,  of  Thebais,  the  choriphsus  of  Eremites,  his  history.    11.  190,  198. 

,  of  Samosata,  his  history  and  heresy,    n.  228. 
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Paulians  or^ Patdianists,    U.  329. 

Paupers^  were  all  the  Christiiins  in  the  I.  Cent  poor  people?  I.  116. — Care  of 
the  poor,  by  Cyprian.    XL  62. — ^How  treated  by  the  Manichaeana.    II.  365. 

Peace  was  not  universal  in  the  Rom.  Empire,  under  Augustus.  1. 1 1. — ^External 
peace  of  the  church,  led  Christians  to  self-indulgence.    11.  31, 115. 

PeUOf  a  refuge  of  Christians.    L  398. — ^Theur  return  to  Jerusalem.    L  399. 

Penitence  of  the  Lapsed.    IL  43. — was  it  discarded  by  Novatian?    IL  70. 

PeaUents  in  the  early  church.    IL  22. — ^Discipline  of.    IL  38. 

People  the  common,  had  great  power  in  the  church  in  IIL  Cent  IL  117. — in 
the  Apostolic  churches.    L  179. 

PeregrinuSy  an  Apostle  of  the  Gauls.    IL  3. 

Petfeciians  of  Ood,  according  to  Manes,  what?   IL  288. 

Peripaielic  Philosophers.    I.  35. 

PerpetuOf  a  martyr.    IL  7. 

Perseculionsj  in  L  Cent  L  120.— Were  there  just  ten?  L  125d — Causes  of. 
L  129. — ^The  Neronian.  L  138. — ^under  Domitian.  I.  142. — under  Tmjan. 
L  292. — ^under  Hadrian.  L  296. — under  Antoninus.  L  300. — under  Mar- 
cus Aurelius.  I.  302,  308. — under  Sept  Severus.  I.  317.  EL  5. — ^Many 
Christians  saved  themselves  from  it,  by  paying  money.  11.  6. — under  Max- 
imin.  IL  18. — ^under  Decius.  IL  26. — ^It  led  many  to  apostatize.  IL  33. — 
under  Callus.  IL  73. — under  Valerian.  11.  91. — ^under  Aurelian.  11.  100. 
— under  Diocletian,  Maximian,  &e.  in  IV.  Cent    11.  416. 

Pernans,  their  religion  different  in  the  different  sects.    L  22. 

Penan  cf  Christ :  see  Christ  and  Jesus, — ^Did  Sabellius  admit  disUnct  Persona 
in  the  Trinity?  U.  218.— What  Nofitus  thought  H.  210.— Beryllus  de- 
nied tripersonality.  11.  225. — ^The  Patripassians.  L  513.— Paul  of  Samo- 
sata.    IL228. 

Peter,  his  martyrdom.  L  138. — ^Did  he  cause  Simon  M.  to  fall  down?  L  248. 
—Was  he  Prince  of  the  Apostles?    n.  126. 

Pharisees,  their  origin  and  opinions.    L  62. 

Philetus,  a  heretic    L  222. 

Philip  the  Apostle,  did  he  send  Joseph  a  missionary  to  Britain  ?    L  269. 

the  Emperor,  was  he  a  Christian?    II.  22. 

PhiU)  Judeeus,  an  eclectic  Philosopher.  L  39. — his  mystical  precepts.  L  384. — 
his  views  of  the  Scriptures.    IL  166, 168. 

Philosophers,  they  censured  but  did  not  correct  the  popular  superstitions.  I.  27. 
— ^Many  of  them  propagated  pestiferous  errors.  1. 28. — ^Were  they  all  Athe- 
ists ?  (ibid,) — ^Various  of  their  sects  and  dogmas  injurious  to  religion.  L 
33. — Christian  Philosophers  did  some  service  to  our  holy  religion.  I.  282. 
—but  the  Pagan  Philosophers  were  its  enemies.  L  303.  II.  103.— especially, 
I.  219. — Opinion  of  the  Oriental  Philosophers  respecting  Christ  and  Chris- 
tians.    L  365. 

Philosophy,  the  Grecian  and  the  Oriental.  L  30. — The  Stoic  philosophy  of 
tlie  Emp.  Marcus,  how  far  injurious  to  Christianity.  I.  306,  n.  (4.) — 
Study  of  philosophy  unsettled  Christians  and  corrupted  discipline.  I. 
339. — Early  teachers   prized  and    lauded  it   extravagantly.     L  339. — 
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I^hUosofhy,  Controversy  among  Cbistians  on  its  use.  I.  343. — AmmoninH  Saecas 
attempted  to  combine  all  sects  of  Philosophers.  L  361. — New  Platonism 
corrupted  the  exposition  of  the  Bible  greatly.  I.  369. — Christian  doctrines 
were  explained  away  and  perverted  by  philosophy.  I.  372. — ^Basilides.  I. 
4l6.^^arpocrate8,  a  striking  example.  I.  439.— Brief  Summary  of  Ori^ 
ental  and  Gnostic  philosophy.  I.  468,  n.  (4.) — Theodotus  and  Arteroon 
prized  philosophy  too  highly.  I.  618. — Philosophy  was  applied  to  theology 
with  bad  effects.  11.  143.— Origen's  philosophy.  II.  160. — his  opinion  of 
philosophy.    11.  154. 

PhygelliLS,  was  he  a  heretic?    I.  222. 

Piety,  a  show  of,  led  many  to  follow  the  heretics.    L  406. 

Platonic  philosophy  gave  rise  to  Mystics.    I.  386. 

PlatonistSj  their  doctrines  of  God  and  the  hnman  soal.  I.  37 — ^how  far  ap. 
proved  by  the  Gnostics.  L  238.— The  New  Platonists.  L  348.— Their 
doctrines  led  Christians  to  extreme  austerity  in  religion.  I.  380. — and  to 
impiety  towards  Christ  I.  439. — They  were  enemies  to  the  Christiana 
II.  103. 

Pleasures  of  the  life  to  come,  in  what  to  consist,  according  to  Chiliasts! 
II.  249. 

nxiifafjta  of  the  Oriental  philosophy.  I.  43. — of  Simon  Magns.  I.  246. — of 
Cerintbus.    I.  261. — of  Basilides.    I.  419,  n.  (3.) — of  Valentinus.    I.  469. 

Pliny,  his  account  of  the  worship  of  the  prim.  Christians.  I.  186,  n,  (l.)«-and 
of  the  number  of  Christians.  1. 276. — ^His  favor  to  Chiistians.  1. 291,  n.  (3.) 

Plotinus,  many  of  his  disciples  became  Christians.    II.  104. 

Polanders,  when  and  by  whom  said  to  be  converted«    L  111. 

Polemic  Theology,  unavoidable,  in  II.  Cent  L  406. 

Polycarfs  Epistle.    I.  207. — ^his  martyrdom.    I.  309. 

Pomp,  the  episcopal,  of  Paul  of  Samosata.    D.  230. 

Poniifs  of  the  Jews.  I.  61. — Romish,  owe  much  of  their  power  to  controver- 
sies.  L  326. — their  power  very  limited  in  III.  Cent  I[.  80. — No  bishops 
then  subject  to  them.    II.  89,  121. 

Poor:  see  Paupers, 

Populace,  when  excited  by  pagan  priests,  harrassed  Christians.  I.  319: — see 
also  under  Persecutions, — ^They  outraged  holy  men  when  dead.    I.  319,  n. 

Porphyry,  his  respect  for  Christ     I.  366. — was  hostile  to  Christians.    11.  103. 

Potamon  of  Alexandria,  was  he  the  author  of  the  eclectic  philosophy  ?  I.  38. 

Polhinus.    I.  269.— He  died  for  the  glory  of  Christ    I.  309. 

Prayer,  mystical.  I.  389. — The  Pagan  prayers  absurd  and  impious.  I.  17. — 
Prayer  the  chief  part  of  the  Manichaean  worship.    IL  390. 

Praxeas,  an  adversary  of  Montanus.    I.  613,  n.  (1.) 

Predictions  of  Montanus  and  the  Montanists,  did  not  come  to  pass.  I.  611,  n. 
(4.)— of  Cyprian.    IL  76. 

Presentation,  right  of,  whence  derived.    I.  166.  n.  (2.) 

Presidents,  the  Roman,  reluctantly  persecuted  the  Christians.   I.  318,  n,  (3.) 

n.  29. 

Presbytership  of  Origen,  a  cause  of  contention.    IT   Qr*, 
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Presbyters,  were  the  yii.  Deacons,  (Acts  iv.)  Presbyters!  1.  166. — ^Their  office 
iu  the  early  church.    L  161. — ^Ruling  and  Teaching  Elders,  laboring,  &e. 

I.  162,  n.  (3.)— Their  election  and  stipends.  L  164.-- in  11.  Cent  L  322.— 
of  Carthage,  disagree  with  Cyprian.  II.  64. — ^Rights  and  authority  in  iiL 
Cent   II.  117  &  131. 

Pride  produced  heresies,  e.  g.  Paul  of  Samoaata.    11.  228.— also  peraeeuUons. 

II.  416. 

PrieMhoody  Origin  was  divested  ofl    IL  206,  dtc — imparted  from  Go4  IL  134. 
Priests,  Pagan,  their  character.    L  17. — ^very  hostile  to  Christians.    I.  291, 

296.--excite  persecution  in  IV.  Cent    IL  412,  414.     See  Teachers. 
Primacy  of  any  church.  II.  124.— of  the  Romish  church,  according  to  Iren«us. 

I.  328.  II.  126. 

Principle  of  all  things,  the  first;  is  it  twqfoid,  good  and  bad?  L  478,  489.— 
The  ttDo  of  Manichsans.  II.  276.— their  different  attributes.  IL  284.— 
The  good  one  of  Manes,  fully  described.  IL  287. — and  his  Atfadbutea. 
(tWin.) 

Prisca,  wife  of  Diocletian,  favored  Christians.    IL  413. 

PrisciUa,  a  fanatical  woman.    I.  497. 

Procurators,  the  Roman,  vexed  the  Jews.    L  61^ — ^A  bishop  and  DueenariusL 

II.  230. 

Propagation  of  Christianity,  why  so  rapid?  L  116. — ^in  II.  Cent  I.  269.— Causes 
of  it  L  277.— in  IIL  Cent   II.  1.— and  causes.  IL  4. 

Prophetic  Oracles,  how  to  be  explained,  according  to  Origen.    II.  188. 

Prophets,  in  the  prim,  church.  L  166. — Judges  of  them.  I.  166.^ — Their  funo- 
tions  not  limited  to  predicting.  L  166  n.  (1.)— Prophets  of  Basilides,  what? 
I.  418. — MonUnus  and  his  women  fanatical.    I.  497. 

Ufirtara  of  Sabeliius,  in  the  Trinity.   IL  220. — of  Paul  of  Samoaata.  IL  236. 

Psalms  of  David  substituted  for  Hymns,  by  Paul  of  Samosata.    11.  230. 

PhychoUjgy  of  Origen.   II.  161. 

Ptolomy,  a  Valentinian  heretic.    I.  471. 

Ptolomaites,  a  Valentian  uect    L  471. 

Publicans,  they  vexed  the  Jews.    I.  61. 

Purgation  of  souls :  see  Soul,  Mystics,  Onostics,  and  I.  420,  n.  (7.)— -accord- 
ing to  Origen.    n.  199. 

Purgated  Souls,  state  of  after  death.  IL  367  &«.  369,  dtc.— state  of  the  half, 
purgated,  II.  373. 

Pythagoras,  compared  with  Christ    IL  104. 

Q. 

Quartodednumi,  christians  who  kept  Easter  with  the  Jews.    I.  628. 
(luietists,  discipline  for,  by  the  Mystics.    I.  388.  ' 

Qute^iMfe,  predicated  of  God.   L  387. 


Rain,  ridiculous  opinions  of  the  Manichssans  about    IL  382. 
Reason,  made  the  interpreter  of  Scripture  by  Origen.    IL  167. 
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RecognUimu  of  Clement,  estimate  of  them.    I.  203. 

ReconcUiatwih  denied  to  the  Lapsed  by  the  Novatians.    IL  66. 

Redemption  of  mankind,  how  Christ  himself  explained  it.    I.  427. 

Reign  of  the  Messiah,  opinion  of  the  Jews.    IL  245. 

Relics  of  Martyrs,  venerated.    I.  136,  n  (3.) 

Religions,  the  Pagan,  why  they  did  not  persecute  each  other.  L  14— They  led 
to  impiety.  I.  17,  24. — Religions  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  I.  20.-H>f 
the  Indians,  Persians,  &c.  I.  21.— «f  the  Egyptians.  I.  21.— of  the  Per. 
sians.  I.  22. — All  foimed  for  state  purposes.  I.  23.«-and  therefore,  either 
civil  or  military.  (t6ii.>— Arguments  of  their  priests  in  support  of  them. 
I.  27. — ^Ammonius  Saccaa  I.  361. — ^Religion  of  the  Jews  in  time  of 
Christ,  corrupted.    I.  61. 

Religion,  the  Ckristianj  where  planted  in  I.  Cent  L  109. — Learning  and  elo- 
quence  not  the  instruments  of  its  propagation.  I.  278. — Its  simplicity  cor- 
rupted by  philosophy.    I.  344. — Its  doctrines  perverted.    L  372. 

Representatives  of  churches,  namely,  the  Bishops  assembled  in  councils.  L  332. 

Resurrection  of  the  body,  denied  by  Basilides.  L  429. — Origen's  opinion  of  it 
IL  164. 

Rhetoricians,  they  were  opposers  of  Christianity.    I.  320. 

Riches  of  God,  according  to  Manes.    II.  288. 

Rigor,  of  the  Gnostics :  see  Gnostics, — of  Montanus.    I.  606. 

RoTnan  Empire,  its  state  when  Christ  came.  I.  9. — ^Its  facilities  and  obstacles. 
L  9. — ^Its  religion.  L  20.—- corrupted  by  other  Pagan  systems.  L  20.— 
Impiety  of  the  Romans.    L  26. — ^Why  they  disturbed  ChristianB.    I.  129. 

RomisK  Chnrch,  had  great  influence  in  IL  Cent  1. 323. — ^Tertullian  and  Irennna 
respecting  it    I.  326. — ^Yet  its  powers  were  limited.    II.  60, 126. 

Russians,  when  and  byVhom  said  to  be  converted.    L  111. 


SabeUius  and  SabeUians,  their  history  and  errors.    H.  216. 

Sainin,  what  sect  of  Christians  t    L  60. 

Sacrijicers,  a  class  of  the  Lapsed.    11.  32. 

Sacrifices,  formerly  offered  to  the  Gods.    I.  17.^f  the  Essenes,  nocturnal  and 

wholly  burned.    I.  71. 
Sadducees,  did  they  expect  a  Messiah.    1. 66,  ti.  (1.) — ^their  doctrines.    I.  62.— 

Jo£«phus  represents  them  as  bad  men.    I.  66. 
Salaries  or  stipends  of  Presbyters,  in  the  primitive  church.    I.  164. 
Saltation  religious,  of  the  Essenes.    I.  74. 

Samaritans,    I.  79. — Apostles  endeavored  to  convert  them.    I.  101. 
Sanclily  austere,  among  Christians,  derived  from  Platonism.    I.  380.  11.  66.-^ 

Perverse  ideas  of  by  the  Mystics.    L  386.^n  IIL  Cent    IL  137, 196. 
Sanhedrim  of  the  Jews.  L  62. — ^Its  powers  indicated  as  merged  in  Christ  1. 94. 
Sapor,  a  Christian  king  of  Persia.    11.  260. 
Solan,  according  to  Satuminns.    I.  412. 
Satisfaction  of  Christ,  denied  by  the  Gnostics,  especial .y  Carpocrates.    I.  440. 

— ^by  Valentinus.    I.  468,  tl  (3.) — Origen's  opinion  of  it    II.  162. 
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SatummuSf  his  philosophy.    I.  409. — His  system  explained  by  himselil    L  411. 

SaluminuSy  an  Apostle  of  the  Gauls.    II.  2. 

Schism  respecting  the  obligation  of  the  Mosaic  law.  I.  Cent    L  2 1 9.— of  Felicissi- 

mus.    IL  50. 
Schools,  episcopal,  origin  of.   I.  168,  n. — ^the  catecheUc  at  Alexandria,  cultivated 

philosophy,    I.  339.  IL  206.— of  Ammonius  Saccas.    L  348. 
Scots  conversion  of.    II.  2. 

Scripiures,  translations  of,  various  in  II.  Cent    I.  282,  ti. — ^The  reading  of,  re- 
commended to  all.   (ibid.) — ^Interpretation  of,  in  IL  Cent    I.  367. — Ori- 
gen*8  mode  of  interpreting.   II.  166. — The  allegorical  sense  of.    IL  165. — 
How  far  inscrutable,  according  to  Origen.    U.  180. — Copies  of,  burned  by 
order  of  Diocletian.  IL  423. 
ScythianuSy  was  he  the  originator  of  Manichnism  ?    II.  257. 
Seels,  Christian,  their  origin  in  IL  Cent    L  396. — of  the  Hebraizera.    L  396.— 
the  offspring  of  the  Oriental  philosophy  prevailing  after  the  Apostles  were 
gone.    I.  405. — ^How  they  could  seduce  such  multitudes,  (ibid.) — ^The 
Valentinian  sects.    I.  471. 
Secundus,  a  Valentinian  heretic.    I.  472. 
Senses  of  Scripture,  the  four  (literal, allegorical,  tropological,  anagogicaL)  L  368. 

— ^The  allegorical,  as  uniformly  followed  by  Origen.    IL  165. 
Sepulture,  denied  to  Noetus  and  his  brother.    U.  211. 
Serenus  Gramanus,  Proconsul  of  Asia,  a  patron  of  Christians.    L  297. 
Serpent  of  Paradise,  worshiped  by  the  Ophites.    I.  485. 
Severus,  Emp.  state  of  the  church  under  him.    L  317.  11.  5, 10. 

,  a  heretic.    L  486. 

Sibylline  Verses,  forged  by  Christians.    L  288.    • 
Sign  of  the  Cross,  seen  by  Constantine.    IL  472. 
Signum  or  Signaculum,  among  Manicheeans,  what!    IL  356. 
Simeon,  bp.  of  Jerusalem,  and  martyr.    I.  294. 

Simon  Magus,  an  Oriental  philosopher.    I.  42. — ^The  first  of  the  Gnostics.    L 
239.  241,  n.  (2.)— his  history.    L  242.— Did  the  Romans  deify  him?    L 
243.— His  doctrines.    L  246. 
Sim4m  of  Cyrene,  whose  form  (says  Basilides)  Christ  assumed,  and  caused  him 

to  be  crucified  in  his  place.    I.  428. 
Simonians,  heretics.    I.  241,  n.  (3.) 
Simplicity,  Christian,  corrupted  by  philosophy.    L  344. — and  especially  in  the 

Alexandrian  school.  *  II.  165. 
Sins,  Carpocrates  opened  a  door  for  all  sins.    I.  444 : — see  Moral — What  sins, 
the  Novatians  would  not  absolve  from.  IL  67. — Did  they  exclude  the  trans- 
gressor from  all  hope  of  salvation  1    IL  70. — ^Manes*  opinion  of  the  na- 
ture  and  origin  of  sin.    II.  349. 
Sisters,  so  the  first  Christians  called  the  female  believers.    L  180. 
Sixtus,  a  martyr.  (548.)  IL  91. 
Sk^ic  Philosophers.    I.  34. 

Soldiers,  were  there  Christians  in  the  army  of  Marcus  ?    I.  313. — and  of  Dio- 
cletian?   n.  112, 113. 
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SolUnde,  courted  by  Christians,  on  the  principles  of  the  Mystics.  I.  380.  II.  198. 
Son  of  God,  did  Sabellius  distinguish  him  from  the  Father.    O.  2*20. — ^Did 

Manes  identify  him  with  the  sun  7    II.  296. 
Sophia,  an  ^on  of  Bosilides.    L  417. — and  of  Valentinus.    L  459. 
Soul,  there  are  two  souls,  a  rational  and  a  sentient,  in  man,  said  the  Gno.stic^. 

I.  426,  n.  (7.) — The  Carpocratians  claimed  to  iiave  souls  equal  to  Christ's 
soul.  I.  442. — Origen's  opinion  of  the  soul.  II.  161. — ^Beryllus  said, 
Christ  had  no  human  soul.  II.  226. — ^The  world  has  a  soul  (animam 
mundi,  vel  Demiurgi,)  said  Valentinus.    I.  401. — ^The  soul  of  Jesus  Christ 

II.  191. — ^to  which  our  souls  should  be  conformed,  (ibid,) — ^Return  of  souls 
to  the  world  of  light,  according  to  Manes.  II.  191. — State  of  both  purgated 
and  unpurgated  souls  after  death,  in  the  system  of  Manes.  II.  373. — Mi* 
gration  of  souls  into  other  bodies,  a  Mauichean  doctrine.    11.  374.^ 

Said  of  man,  opinions  of  it  by  the  Philosophers.  L  33,  45. — ^by  the  Essenes. 
I.  69. — ^by  Simon  Magus.  I.  246.— by  Cerinthus.  I.  251. — Its  union  with 
God,  the  doctrine  of  the  Mystics.  L  381' — ^Its  destiny  according  to  Basilides. 
L  417. — ^What  offences  it  committed  in  the  upper  world,  according  to  Ba- 
mlides.  L  427,  n.  (7.) — and  Carpocrates.  L  438. — Of  what  material  God 
formed  it,  according  to  Hermogenes.  L  522,  n.  (3.) — ^Mystic  opinions 
of  the  soul.  XL  190. — Souls  die  and  rise  with  their  bodies,  said  the  Arabians. 
IL  242. 

SpaniurdSy  when  and  by  whom  said  to  be  converted.    L  110,  n.  (3.) 

Spirit,  Hie  Holy,  gifts  of  to  the  Apostles.  L  100. — ^Valentinus'  doctrine  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  I.  459. — ^Montanus'  pretensions  to.  I.  497. — Cyprian.  IL 
75. — His  offices,  according  to  the>  Mystics.  IL  196. — Sabellius  held  him 
to  be  a  part  of  the  Father.  II.  215,  218. — ^Did  Manes  profess  himself  the 
H.  Sp.'t    IL  263.— His  doctrine  of  the  H.  S.    IL  293. 

Spinlual  sense  of  Scripture,  according  to  Orlgen.    II.  173. 

Stalue  inscribed  Semoni  Sanco,    I.  244. 

Statues  of  the  Gods,  supposed  to  be  animated  by  them.    L  16. 

Stephen,  bp.  of  Rome,  his  contest  with  Cyprian,  respecting  heretical  baptisms, 
n.  79,  121. 

Stoics,  their  doctrines.    L  36. 

Strangers,  opposed  to  rels  <^iV«<f>  in  St  John's  Epist  who  ?    L  224. 

Stremonius,  Apostle  of  the  Gauls.    11.  2. 

Sttidy  of  human  learning  by  Christians,  its  propriety  debated.    I.  344. 

Substance,  according  to  Valentinus,  is  animal,  material,  spiritual.  I.  461.— 
Manes^  ideas  of  substance.    II.  275. 

Sufferings  of  the  martyrs.  1. 319.  n. — ^under  Deeius.  11. 27. — under  Gallus.  11. 75. 

Sun,  Sabellius  explained  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity  by  the  sun.  11.  220. — ^Did 
Manes  suppose  the  sun  to  be  the  Son  of  God?  U,  296. — and  did  he  pay 
divine  honors  to  it?    11.  298. 

Superstition  of  the  nations  when  Christ  appeared.  I.  12. — of  the  Jews.  L  53. 
— ^Why  Suetonius  called  Christianity  malefica  superstitio.  I.  131. — Why 
Pliny  called  it  immodica  superstilia,  L  187.-^aper8tition  a  cause  of  per- 
secutions,   n.  102,  414,  416 
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SyTiagogues  of  the  Jews.    I.  54. 
Syncreiism^  philosophical,  of  Ammoniiis  Saoeas.    L  351. 
SynisacUc  roulieres.    II.  138. 

Synods^  originated  in  U.  Cent  from  a  desire  of  ecelesiastkail  uiiity.    L  329. 
Syriti,  the  native  country  of  many  Mystks  and  Gnostics,  and  why?    L  387, 
416.  n.  199. 


Tatian,  his  Oration.    I.  394. 

Tatiartj  a  Valentinian  heretic,  his  dreams.    I.  481. 

Tatianisli,  sect    I.  482. 

Teachers^  Christian,  in  UL  Cent  especially  peraecated.  IL  19, 27, 28,  74, 94, 9& 

Teaching  in  public,  was  it  free  to  all  in  the  prim,  church  ?    L  194,  iic  n.  (2.) 

Temples  of  the  Gods.    L  16. — Emp.  Alex.  Severus  would  build  a  temple  for 

Christ    n.  16L— He  permitted  Christians  to  erect  temples.    IL  17.— The 

Manicheans  had  none.    II.  389. — ^Domitian  ordered  the  Christian  temples 

destroyed.    IL  417,  422. — Christian,  built  on  mountains.    11.  (418.) 
Ten  Persecutiongy  were  there  precisely  this  number?    L  126,  n.  (1.) 
Tertullian,  on  the  excellence  of  the  Apostolic  churches.    L  326.— on  the  power 

of  Bishops  and  the  rights  of  Christians.    L  330. — ^Uis  writings.    L  394. — 

Hifl  Montanistic  heresy.    I.  498,  501,  n.  (5.) 
Testament  the  New^  its  canon,  when  and  by  whom  made  up.    I.  113. — Heretics 

declared  the  N.  Test  to  be  corrupted.    11.  267.— The  Old  Test  usually 

rejected  by  the  Gnostics,  especially  by  Saturninus,  and  why.    L  414 — 

Manes  wholly  discarded  the  Old  Test    11.  269. 
Tliebaan  Legion,  what  to  be  believed  of  its  martyrdom.    IL  117. 
TheodotuSy  extracts  from.    L  31. — the  tanner,  denied  the  Divinity  of  Christ 

L  518. 
Theology:  see  Moral,  Dogmatic,  &e. — ^Philosophies],  in  IIL  Cent    11.  143.— of 

Origeu.    n.  155. 
Theophilus,  his  writings.    I.  394. 
Therapeutae,  Essenes.    I.  73.— of  Philo.    L  74,  n.  (1.) — ^were  they  Christians  ! 

L  75. 
Theurgy,  Ammonius  said,  Christ  wrote  books  on  it    L  364. 
Thurificati,  a  class  of  the  Lapsed.    11.  32. 
Tiberius,  Emp.  venerated  Christ    I.  119. 
Toleration  of  foreign  religions  by  the  Romana    L  14.— Constantino  the  Gr. 

made  all  religions  free.    II.  455,  456. 
TofAh,  what,  with  Sabellius?  11.  222. 
2'ongres,  (Tungrensis,)  church  of.    I.  269. 
TVadition  of  the  Apostles  in  the  Romish  church  what  Ireneeus  held  on  this 

matter.  I.  328. — Some  Fathers  say,  Christ  committed  yvtiv'tt,  i.  e.  an  arcane 

discipline,  to  the  Apostles.    L  375. — Carpocratians  pretended  to  arcane 

doctrines  handed  down  from  Christ    L  444. 
Traditors,  those  who  gave  up  the  sacred  books  to  Diocletian  to  be  burned.  IL  423. 
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Trajan^  Emp.  Pliny^a  Letter  to  him  ezpoiuided.  I.  186,  n.  (1.)— State  of  the 
church  under  him.    I.  290. 

TVeoes,  church  of.    I.  269. 

Trimly^  distinction  of  the  Persons,  denied  by  Prazeas.  I.  513.— Origen's 
opinions  on  the  Trinity.  II.  169.— Nofttus'.  11.  210.— Sabellius'.  II,  216.-- 
By  what  similitudes  Sabellius  explained  the  Trinity.  II.  220. — Beryllus' 
opinion.  II.  226.— Paul  of  Samosata's.  IL  228.— The  Trinity  of  Manea. 
n.  292. 

TVopfttmta,  an  Apostle  of  the  Gauls.    IL  2. 


Ulpian,  the  Jurisconsult,  hostile  to  Christians.    II.  18. 

VnigenUus,  an  .£on  of  Vaientinns.    I.  469. 

Ufdon  with  God,  many  Christians  of  the  11.  Cent  sought  it  by  Platonic  austeri- 
ties.   I.  381. 

Union  with  Christ,  (x^f )  mystical.    11. 196. 

Unity  cf  Qody  how  understood  by  No^tus.  IL  210. — ^by  Sabellius.  II.  217.— 
by  Paul  of  Samosata.    IL  228. 

UrceuM^  metaphorically  what,  with  Manichseans?    IL  371. 


Valenlinu^  the  prince  of  Gnostics,  his  history,  doctrines,  &c.  in  full.    I.  449. 
Valeria  Augusta,  a  worshiper  of  the  true  God,  favored  Christians.    IL  413. 
VdUrian,  Emp.  gave  peace  to  the  Christians.    II.  73. — Afterwards  persecuted 

them.    11.91. 
Valerius,  Apostle  of  the  Germans.    I.  269. — of  the  Gauls.    IL  2. 
Veneraiion  for  Christ,  out  of  Judea.    L  96. — ^by  Pagans.    I.  119. — ^by  Roman 

Emperors :  see  Emperors. — ^by  Philosophers.    I.  862. — ^by  Oracles.  I.  364 
Versions  of  the  Scriptures  existing  in  II.  Cent,  what  and  by  whom.    L  282^ — 

The  author  of  the  Ilala,  largely  discussed.    I.  283. 
Vicar  of  Christ,  the  Roman  Pontif  is  not   II.  89.— Origin  of  the  title.  IL  130. 
Victor,  a  Rom.  bp.  excluded  Asiatic  Christians  from  his  communion.    I.  634. 
Vienna  and  Lyons,  church  of    I.  264. — ^persecuted  under  Emp.  Marcus.   I.  309. 
Vif^^ity,  spontaneous,  for  Christ's  sake.    I.  380. 
Virgins  became  Confessors.    If.  96. — of  the  Manichnans.    11.  383. 
Virtues,  Basilides  accounted  the  Virtues  JEons.    L  419. 


Wars,  religious,  why  none  among  Pagans.    I.  14. 

Water,  of  what  kind,  in  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  according  to  Manes.    U.  281. 

Widows,  L  e.  Deaconesses,  in  the  prim,  church.    I.  177,  n.  (1.) 

Wine,  when  and  why  Christians  began  to  abstain  from  it  in  II.  Cent    I.  381. — 

Manes  reprobated  it    II.  369. 
Word,  the  internal,  or  Christ  in  us,  of  the  Mystics.    I.  306.^ — Origen's  opinion 

concerning  it    II.  193. 
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World,  creation  of,  opinion  of  Saturninus!  I.  410. — of  BBsnlides.  L  417.-»of 
ValenanuH.  I.  462.~of  Oiigen.  II.  160.-^f  Manes,  fully  stated.  IL  330. 
— ^I'he  cause  of  it  (ihiiL) — ^Destruction  of  it  EL  385.—- The  two  workb  of 
Manes.    II.  275.~The  spiritual  world  of  Origen.    IL  175. 

Women,  the  svbwlroducioi  of  the  priests.    II.  132,  n.  (2.) 

Worship,  Mosaic,  observed  by  Christ  with  limitations.  L  88. — Christian^  in  L 
Cent  I.  185.— described  by  Pliny.  I.  186.^in  IL  Cent  L  390.— ilfoni- 
chaoTL     n.  389. 

Writers,  Christian,  in  I.  Cent    L  200.— in  11.  Cent    L  393.— in  IIL   IL  140. 

Writings  of  the  Apostles.    I.  113. 


r^Q^'ra^Ky  SabelHuB  denied  three  Hypostasies  in  God.    IL  933l 

X. 
Zenobioy  queen  of  Palmyra,  fiivored  Paul  of  Samosata.    IL  228. 
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